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MIGRATORY LABOR 


THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Migratory Lapor 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:08 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 
4932, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., Senator Har- 
rison A. Williams (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Williams (presiding), Javits, and Brunsdale. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk 
of the committee; Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel to the subcommit- 
tee; Laurence I. Hewes III, associate counsel; and Raymond D. 
Hurley, associate minority counsel. 

Senator Witu1ams. The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor will 
come to order. 

This morning we continue our consideration of four bills relating 
to specific parts of the agricultural migrant labor problem. 

One of the bills, S. 1085, sponsored by Senator McNamara, would 
establish a minimum wage floor for agricultural workers employed by 
large corporate farms. 

Two bills, S. 1778, sponsored by Senator Javits, and S, 2498, of 
which I am the sponsor, would require Federal registration of crew 
leaders or labor contractor, the individual who acts as the middleman 
between the farmer and the worker in consummating a work agree- 
ment. 

The third bill, S. 2141, sponsored by Senator McNamara, would 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 so as to prohibit agri- 
cultural child labor. 

Since its establishment in August of last year, this subcommittee has 
conducted hearings or field trips in six States, three Middle Western 
States and three eastern seaboard states, including my own State 
of New Jersey. We have been on the farms, observing the farm op- 
erations and talking with the grower and worker alike. We have been 
in health clinics, child care centers—we have visited special schools 
for migrant children—and we have examined many of the different 
types of housing used by farmworkers. We have had talks with grow- 
ers, workers, health officials, crew leaders, and many other with first- 
hand knowledge of the problems under study by the subcommittee. 

A lot has been learned by these firsthand observations, but we are 
still seeking knowledge. We do not pretend at this point to have com- 
plete answers to this many-sided problem. 

We believe, though, that the subcommittee’s studies and work have 
brought to light several feasible courses of action that can be taken 
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now. Educational opportunity both for migrant children and adults 
can most definitely be improved; the quality of migrant housing can 
be improved by facilitating the flow of mortgage money into this: type 
of housing. Legislation on all of these subjects has been introduced 
and referred to the appropriate committees. And I am happy to 
report, all of this legislation is receiving earnest, careful consideration 
by the respective committees. Congressman Cleveland H. Bailey, 
for ex: umple, chairman of the House “Subcommittee on General Edu- 
cation, is currently conducting hearings on an education bill for mi- 
grant children. 

There will be inserted in the record at this point copies of the pend- 
ing bills, as well as copies of the housing and education bills, which, 
though not pending before this subcommittee, have grown out of its 
work. I a e this will be helpful, as the testimony we receive today 
will begin a secon volume of hearings by this subcommittee. 

(S. 1085, S. 1778, S. 2141, S. 2498, S. 2864, S. 2865, and S. 2928 
follow :) 

[S. 1085, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide coverage 
for hired farm labor employed by large farm enterprises, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Fair Farm Labor Standards Act of 1959.” 

Sec. 3. Clause (6) of subsection (a) of section 13 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(6) any employee employed in agriculture by a farm enterprise in which 
the only employees are the farmer-owner of such enterprise and persons standing 
in the relationship of parent, spouse, or child of such owner or by a farm enter- 
prise which used not more than 2,244 man-days of hired farm labor during the 
preceding calendar year: Provided, That for purposes of the application of 
section 6 of this Act to any employee employed in agriculture to which this clause 
(6) does not apply, such employee shall be paid (1) not less than 75 cents an 
hour during the first year from the effective date of this Act, (2) not less than 
85 cents an hour during the second year from the effective date of this Act, 
(3) not less than $1 an hour during the third year from the effective date of 
this Act, and (4) thereafter, not less than the rate prescribed in paragraph (1) 
of subsection (2) of section 6. 

Sec. 3. Section 13 is amended by adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
(g) to read as follows 

“(g) The provisions of section 7 shall not apply with respect to employees 
employed in agriculture, except with respect to employees for whom the minimum 
wage rate prescribed in section 6(a)(1) is in effect; and with respect to such 
employees the Secretary may make rules and regulations providing reasonable 
limitations and allowing reasonable variations, tolerances, and exemptions, to 
and from any or all of the provisions of section 7, if he shall find, after a 
public hearing on the matter, and taking into account the factors set forth in 
section 8, that economic conditions warrant such action.” 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect upon the expiration of one hundred and 
twenty days from the date of enactment. 


[S. 1778, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the registration of crew leaders in interstate agricultural 
employment, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Crew 
Leader Registration Act of 1959.” 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDING AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


(a) The Congress hereby finds that interstate commerce and the channels and 
instrumentalities of interstate commerce are being used by certain irresponsible 
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crew leaders to spread and perpetuate the exploitation and abuse of workers for 
interstate agricultural employment. 

(b) It is declared to be the policy of this Act, through the exercise by the 
Congress of its power to regulate commerce among the several States, to correct 
the conditions above referred to by requiring a person to obtain a certificate 
of registration from the Secretary of Labor before engaging in the activities of 
a crew leader with respect to interstate agricultural employment. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) “Person” includes any individual, partnership, association, joint stock 
company, trust or corporation. 

(b) “Crew leader” means any person who, for a fee, either for himself or on 
behalf of another person, recruits, hires, furnishes, or transports three or more 
migrant workers (excluding members of his immediate family) for interstate 
agricultural employment; except that the term “crew leader” does not apply to 
any employment agency duly licensed to operate under the laws of any State, 
or to any State employment service affiliated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, or to any other State or Federal agency engaged in the recruiting 
or referring of migrant workers for interstate agricultural employment. 

(ce) “Fee” includes any money or other valuable consideration paid or prom- 
ised to be paid to a person for services as a crew leader. 

(d) “Interstate agricultural employment” means any employment in agricul- 
ture, as defined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended (29 U.S.C. 203(f), or section 3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(¢g)), which involves the movement of migrant workers 
among the several States or between any State and any place outside thereof. 

(e) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the United States Department of 
Labor or his duly authorized representative. 

(f) “State” means any of the States of the United States, Hawaii, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam. 


CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION REQUIRED 


Sec. 3. No person may engage in activities as a crew leader unless he first 
obtains a certificate of registration from the Secretary. No person required to 
obtain such certificate of registration may engage in activities as a crew leader 
in any case where his certificate of registration has been denied, suspended, or 
revoked pursuant to any of the provisions of this Act. 


ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION: DENIAL, REVOCATION OBR SUSPENSION 
THEREOF 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall issue a certificate of registration to any duly 
qualified applicant therefor, who shall keep it in his immediate personal pos- 
session for display upon request of the Secretary. Each applicant for a certifi- 
cate of registration shall furnish such information as to his conduct and method 
of operation as a crew leader and his financial responsibility, as well as to 
transportation, wage arrangements, housing, and other working conditions to be 
afforded migrant workers in his crew, as the Secretary may by regulation 
require. 

(b) Upon notice and hearing in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
him, the Secretary may refuse to issue, and may suspend, revoke, or refuse to 
renew a certificate of registration to any crew leader when he finds— 

(1) that the crew leader has been convicted of a crime denoted a felony 
either under the laws of the United States or under the law of the State 
in which he was convicted; or 

(2) that the crew leader has made any misrepresentations or false state- 
ments in his application for a certificate of registration or any renewal 
thereof; or 

(3) that the crew leader has knowingly given false or misleading informa- 
tion to migrant workers in his crew concerning the terms, conditions or 
existence of agricultural employment ; or 

(4) that the crew leader has failed to comply with the terms of any 
working arrangements with migrant workers in his crew as reported to the 
Secretary pursuant to subsection (a) ; or 

(5) that the crew leader has failed to comply with any of the provisions 
of this Act or any regulations issued hereunder. 
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(c) A certificate of registration, once issued, may not be transferred or as- 
signed and shall be effective for the remainder of the calendar year during which 
it is issued, unless suspended or revoked by the Secretary as provided in this 
Act. A certificate of registration may be renewed each calendar year upon ap 
proval by the Secretary of an application for its renewal. 

(d) Notwithstanding the denial, suspension or revocation of a certificate of 
registration, or the refusal to renew a certificate of registration, under the pro- 
visions of subsection (b) of this section, the Secretary may, at his discretion, sub- 
sequently issue a certificate of registration to an applicant therefor and, in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, require the applicant 
to furnish bond or other form of indemnity. 


AGREEMENTS WITH FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 


Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with Federal and 
State agencies, to utilize (pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and sery- 
ices of the agencies, and to delegate to the agencies such authority, other than 
rulemaking, as he deems necessary in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


PENALTY PROVISION 


Sec. 6. Any crew leader who willfully and knowingly violates any provisions 
of this Act or any regulation prescribed thereunder shall be fined not more than 
$500, or imprisoned not more than six months, or both. 


APPLICABILITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Sec. 7. The provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1001 et 
seq.) shall apply to all administrative proceedings conducted pursuant to the 
authority contained in this Act. 





[S. 2141, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to eliminate the exception from 
the — labor provisions of such Act presently existing with respect to agricultural 
employment 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subsection (c) of section 13 of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 213(c)), is amended te 
read as follows: 

“(c) The provisions of section 12 relating to child labor shall not apply with 
respect to any child employed as an actor or performer in motion pictures or 
theatrical production, or in radio or television productions.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first section of this Act shall take effect 
ninety days after the date of enactment of this Act. 


[S. 2498, 86th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the registration of contractors of migrant agricultural workers, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Migrant 
Agricultural Labor Contractor Registration Act of 1959”. 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that the channels and instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce are being used by certain irresponsible contractors for 
the services of migrant agricultural laborers who abuse producers of agricul 
tural products, migrant agricultural laborers, and the public generally, and 
that, as a result of the use of the channels and instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce by such irresponsible contractors, the flow of interstate commerce has 
been impeded, obstructed,, restrained, and embarrassed. 

(b) It is therefore the policy of this Act to remove the impediments, obstruc- 
tion, restraints, and embarrassments occasioned to the flow of interstate com- 
merce by the activities of such irresponsible contractors by requiring that all 
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persons engaged in the activity of contracting for the services of migrant agri- 
cultural laborers be required to obtain a certificate of registration from the 
Secretary of Labor. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) “Person” includes any individual, partnership, association, joint stock 
company, trust, or corporation. 

(b) “Migrant agricultural labor contractor” means any person, or his agent, 
who, for a fee, (1) employs at least ten workers for agricultural employment to, 
for, or under the direction of another employer; or (2) recruits, solicits, sup- 
plies, or hires at least ten workers for agricultural employment on behalf of an 
employer: or (3) provides or furnishes, in connection with recruiting, soliciting, 
supplying, or hiring of said workers for agricultural employment, one or more 
of the following services: board for such workers, lodging or transportation for 
such workers ; supervises, times, checks, counts, or otherwise directs or measures 
the work performed by such workers; or disburses wage payments to such 
workers. The term “migrant agricultural labor contractor’ does not include 
or apply to any State or Federal agency engaged in the recruiting or referring 
of migrant workers for agricultural employment; nor to any person who per- 
forms any of the above services only within the scope of his regular employment 
as an employee of an employer engaged in the growing, producing, or harvesting 
of agricultural products unless he is receiving a commission or fee for the per- 
formance of such services, which commission or fee is determined by the number 
of workers recruited; nor to a nonprofit corporation or organization which per- 
forms any of the above services for its members, if none of the directors, officers, 
or employees of such nonprofit corporation or organization receives from such 
corporation or organization as compensation for such services an amount in 
excess of the reasonable value of such services, as determined by the Secretary. 

(c) “Fee” means money or other valuable thing paid in consideration for the 
performance of services of a person as a migratory agricultural labor contractor 
if the amount thereof is determined by the extent, degree, or number of units of 
the services performed, but shall not include a regular salary paid upon a period- 
ical basis. 

(ad) “Agricultural employment” means services or activities included within 
the provisions of section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended (29 U.S.C. 208(f)), or section 3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 194 (26 U.S.C. 3121(g)). 

(e) “Secretary” means the Secretary of Labor or his duly authorized 
representative. 

CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION REQUIRED 


Sec. 4. No person shall engage in activities as a migrant agricultural labor 
contractor unless he first obtains a certificate of registration from the Secretary, 
and unless such certificate is in full force and effect and is in his possession. 
The Secretary shall, by regulation, provide a means of issuing duplicate licenses 
in case of loss of the original certificate or any other appropriate instances. 


ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall, after appropriate investigation, issue a 
certificate of registration as a migrant agricultural labor contractor to any 
person who— 

(1) has executed and filed with the Secretary, in such form and manner 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary, a written application therefor sub- 
scribed and sworn to by the applicant, and containing (A) the names and 
addresses of all persons financially interested, either as partners, stock- 
holders, associates or profit sharers, in the proposed operation as a migrant 
agricultural labor contractor, together with the amount of their respective 
interests: (B) the names and addresses of at least two different farmers 
for whom the labor contractor has performed services in the past two years, 
and the names and addresses of at least ten migrant agricultural laborers 
for whom the labor contractor has performed services in the past year, or, 
in the event the applicant has not performed the services of a migrant 
agricultural labor contractor within the past two years, the names and 
addresses of two responsible persons in the place of his residence; and 
(C) such other information as to his conduct and method of operation as 
a migrant agricultural labor contractor as the Secretary may by regulation 
require ; 
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(2) has filed proof satisfactory to the Secretary of the existence of a 
policy of insurance, with any insurance carrier authorized to do business in 
the State wherein the applicant resides and in an amount satisfactory to 
the Secretary, which insures said applicant against liability for damage to 
persons or property arising out of the applicant's operation of, or ownership 
of, any vehicle or vehicles for the transportation of individuals in connection 
with his business, activities, or operations as a migrant agricultural labor 
contractor ; 

(3) has, through the posting of bonds, subscription to insurance policies, 
or otherwise, satisfied the Secretary of his financial responsibility with re 
spect to the satisfaction of any judgments which might be entered against 
him as a result of his operations as a migrant agricultural labor contractor; 
and 

(4) has paid to the Secretary an application fee, in an amount to be 
fixed by the Secretary as sufficient to cover the costs of processing appli- 
cations filed pursuant to, and enforcing the provisions of, this Act. 


(b) Upon notice and hearing in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
him, the Secretary may refuse to issue, and may suspend, revoke, or refuse to 


rene 


w a certificate of registration to any migrant agricultural labor contractor if 


he finds that— 


(1) the migrant agricultural labor contractor knowingly has made any 
misrepresentations or false statements in his application for a certificate of 
registration or any renewal thereof; 

(2) the migrant agricultural labor contractor, without justification, has 
failed to perform within the past two years agreements and arrangements 
with farm operators; 

(3) the migrant agricultural labor contractor within the past two years 
has knowingly given false or misleading information to migrant workers re- 
garding the terms, conditions, or existence of agricultural employment ; 

(4) the migrant agricultural labor contractor’s policy of insurance re- 
quired by subsection (a) (2) has lapsed or has been canceled ; 

(5) the migrant agricultural labor contractor has failed to satisfy the 
Secretary of his financial responsibility as required by subsection (a) (3); 

(6) the migrant agricultural labor contractor has recruited, employed, or 
utilized the services of a person with knowledge that that person is violating 
the provisions of the immigration and nationality laws; or the migrant 
agricultural labor contractor knowingly permits professional prostitutes and 
professional gamblers to enter premises under his control, supervision, or 
direction for the purposes of engaging in illegal activities; or the migrant 
agricultural labor contractor knowingly permits the sale or consumption of 
illegal nareotic drugs on premises under his control, supervision, or direc- 
tion; or 

(7) the migrant agricultural labor contractor has knowingly violated the 
obligations imposed upon him by section 6 of this Act. 


(c) A certificate of registration, once issued, may not be transferred or as 


sign 


ed and shall be effective for the remainder of the calendar year during which 


it is issued, unless suspended or revoked by the Secretary as provided in this 


Act. 


A certificate of registration may be renewed each calendar year upon 


approval by the Secretary of an application for its renewal. 


ORLIGATIONS AND PROHIBITIONS 


Sec. 6. Every migrant agricultural labor contractor shall— 


(a) earry his certificate of registration with him at all times and exhibit 
the same to all persons with whom he intends to deal in his capacity as a 
migrant agricultural labor contractor prior to so dealing; 

(b) ascertain in preseason contracting and disclose to each worker he 
recruits such information as the Secretary may by regulation require, in- 
cluding the name and location of the farm employer; the estimated or known 
rates of pay; the estimated length of employment for each preseason con- 
tract and for all preseason contracts in combination; whether or not the 
farmer carries insurance covering the health of his employees; whether or 
not the expected housing facilities meet the minimum standards required 
by the Secretary for Mexican migrant agricultural employees entering the 
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United States pursuant to title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
whether or not transportation facilities are furnished by the migrant agri- 
cultural labor contractor and, if so, whether or not transportation costs 
have been advanced by the farm operator with whom the migrant agricul- 
tural labor contractor has entered into preseason agreements and, if not, 
the approximate transportation costs and whether they will be fixed on a 
lump-sum, on a mileage, on a “share-the-cost’, or some other basis; and 
whether or not the migrant agricultural labor contractor expects to furnish 
or supervise commissary or feeding facilities, and, if so, whether or not the 
charges therefor will approximate those prevailing in the area where the 
services and food are supplied ; 

(c) upon arrival at a given place of employment, post in a conspicuous 
place a written statement of the terms and conditions of that employment ; 

(d) in the event he manages, supervises, or otherwise controls the hous- 
ing facilities, post in a conspicuous place the terms and conditions of 
occupancy ; 

(e) in the event he supervises the field work or pays those engaged in 
agricultural employment, inform those he directs and those he pays of their 
rights under applicable social insurance programs and keep payroll records 
for each worker of wage rates, wages earned, number of hours worked, 
and all legal withholdings from wages on a form and in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. Such payroll records shall be readily available 
and open to inspection by the Secretary; and each worker, with each pay- 
ment of wages, shall be given a written statement showing his wage rate, 
wages earned, number of hours worked, and all legal withholdings from 
his wages ; 

(f) promptly, when due, pay or distribute to the individuals entitled 
thereto all moneys or other things of value delivered to him for such 
purposes ; 

(g) comply on his part with the terms and conditions of all legal valid 
agreements and contracts with farm operators unless excused therefrom, 
or unless the farm operator with whom he contracts has made mislead- 
ing statements concerning the conditions of employment and the facilities 
connected therewith ; and 

(h) inform any worker prior to sending or transporting him to any 
place that a strike or lockout there exists if such fact is known to him. 


AGREEMENTS WITH FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 


Sec. 7. The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with Federal 
and State agencies, to utilize (pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and 
services of the agencies, and to delegate to the agencies such authority, other 
than rulemaking, as he deems necessary in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 8. The Secretary is authorized to issue and promulgate such rules and 
regulations not inconsistent with this Act for the purpose of enforcing and 
administering this Act. 


PENALTY PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. Any migrant agricultural labor contractor who willfully and knowingly 
violates any provision of this Act or any regulation prescribed thereunder shall 
be fined not more than $500, or imprisoned not more than six months, or both. 


APPLICABILITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Sec. 10. The provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1001 


et seq.) shall apply to all administrative proceedings conducted pursuant to the 
authority contained in this Act. 


STATE LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 11. This Act and the provisions contained herein are intended to supple- 
ment State action and compliance with this Act shall not excuse anyone from 
compliance with appropriate State law and regulation. 
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SEVERABILITY 


Sec. 12. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the appli- 
eation of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


[S. 2864, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide certain payments to assist in providing improved educational 
opportunities for children of migrant agricultural employees 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
oy America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “Migrant Children Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1960". 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby reaffirms the principle and declares that the States 
and local communities have and must retain control over and primary responsi- 
bility for public education. The Congress recognizes, however, that the interstate 
movement of migrant agricultural employees imposes severe burdens on local 
educational agencies in discharging their responsibilities with respect to the 
education of the children of such employees who temporarily reside within their 
school districts. It is therefore the purpose of this Act to provide assistance 
to local educational agencies in providing education to the children of migrant 
agricultural employees, and to provide for certain planning grants to the States 
to improve such education. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any educational institution or school system. 


DEFINITIONS 





Sec. 4. As used in this Act 

(1) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and direc- 
tion of free public education in a county, township, independent, or other school 
district located within a State, aand includes any State agency which directly 
operates and maintains facilities for providing free public education; 

(2) The term “child” means any child who is within the age limits for which 
the applicable local educational agency provides free public education ; 

(3) The term “parent” includes a legal guardian or other person in loco 
parentis ; 

(4) The term “migrant agricultural employee” means an individual employed 
in agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 (29 U.S.C. 208(f)), or performing agricultural labor, as defined in section 
3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(f)), on a seasonal 
or Other temporary basis in a State where such individual does not maintain a 
permanent residence, and for the purposes of this Act maintaining a permanent 
residence shall include the ownership of real property by either such individual 
or the spouse of such individual; 

(5) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Yducation ; 

(6) The term “average daily current expenditures per public school child” 
means the total current expenditures for a State’s public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools during a particular year divided by the product of the average 
daily attendance in such schools during such year times the number of school 
days in such year; the term “current expenditures’ means expenditures for free 
public education in such schools to the extent that such expenditures are made 
from current revenues, except that such term does not include any such expendi- 
ture for the acquisition of land, the erection of facilities, interest, or debt 
service; and for the purposes of payments under title I for attendance during 
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any academic year the Commissioner shall determine and use the average daily 
current expenditures per public school child for the year preceding such academic 
year; 
(7) The term “institution of higher education” means any such institution 
which is accredited as such by a nationally recognized accrediting agency; and 
(8) The term “migrant agricultural employee State” means any State which 
has— 

(A) at least five counties with one hundred or more but less than five 
hundred such employees in each such county ; 

(B) at least two counties with one hundred or more but less than five 
hundred such employees in each such county and one county with five 
hundred or more but less than three thousand such employees; 

(C) at least two counties with five hundred or more but less than three 
thousand such employees in each such county; or 

(D) at least one county with three thousand or more such employees; 

and determinations for the purpose of this definition shall be made for the most 
recent year that satisfactory population figures are available from reliable 
sources. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall administer this Act, and he may make 
such regulations and perform such other functions as he finds necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall include in his annual report to the Congress 
a full report of the administration of his functions under this Act, including 
a detailed statement of disbursements. 


TITLE I—PAYMENTS TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES FOR ASSIST- 
ANCE IN EDUCATING CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EM- 
PLOYEES 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 101. There are authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, and for the four succeeding fiscal years, such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 102. (a) Upon application in accordance with the provisions of this 
section for the school year beginning in 1960, or for any of the four succeeding 
school years, by a local educational agency in any State, the Commissioner 
Shall pay to such agency an amount equal to 75 per centum with respect to 
the school years beginning in 1960 and 1961 and 50 per centum with respect to 
the school years beginning in 1962, 1963, and 1964, of the average daily cur- 
rent expenditures per public school child, for the State in which such agency 
is located, for each day's attendance in excess of ten during such school year 
in the free public elementary or secondary schools of such agency, by a child 
of a parent who is a migrant agricultural employee. 

(b) Payments under this section shall be made for attendance during the 
regular school year beginning in 1960, and the four succeeding school years, 
and may be made at such intervals as the Commissioner deems appropriate. 
Such payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and prior te audit or settlement by the General Account- 
ing Office. 

(c) An application under the provisions of this section shall be in such 
form and contain such information as may be required by the Commissioner 
to carry out the provisions of this section, and the Commissioner may require 
such additional information and reports at such intervals during the school 
year as he deems necessary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN OF PAR- 
ENTS WHO ARE MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 


APPROPRIATIONS 


SEc. 201. There is authorized to be appropriated $300,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, for 
grants under the provisions of this title. 


45576—61— pt. 2——2 
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ALLOTMENTS AND GRANTS 


Sec. 202. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 301 of any fiscal year 
shall be allotted among the migrant agricultural employee States on the basis 
of their relative populations of migrant agricultural employees for the most 
recent year that such populations are available from reliable sources. A State’s 
allotment under this section shall be available during the year for which made 
and the succeeding fiscal year for payments in accordance with the provisions 
of this title for the operating costs of conducting necessary summer school 
sessions for children of migrant agricultural employees. As used in this see- 
tion the term “operating costs” includes all ordinary costs of operation other 
than any costs for the acquisition of facilities or costs related to any such 
acquisition. 

APPLICATION AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 203. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

(1) is from a local educational agency or an institution of higher educa- 
tion within a State; 

(2) sets out the summer school program, and the necessity therefor, 
the operating costs of such summer school, and the amount needed under 
the provisions of this title to defray such costs; and 

(3) provides that such agency or institution will make such reports, 
in such form, and containing such information as the Commissioner may 
from time to time reasonably require, and, to assure verification of such 
reports, give the Commissioner upon request, access to the records upon 
which the information is based. 


Upon approval of any such application the Commissioner shall pay, in such in- 
Sstallments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency or institution, out of 
the allotment to the State in which such agency or institution is located, the 
amount requested, or in the event requests from agencies and institutions in 
any State are in excess of such State’s allotment, such lesser amount as the 
Commissioner deems appropriate to carry out the purposes of this Act. Such 
payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department 
of the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting 
Office. 
TITLE III—PLANNING GRANTS 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 301. There is authorized to be appropriated $250,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years for 
grants under the provisions of this title. 


ALLOTMENTS AND GRANTS 


Sec. 302. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 201 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted among the migrant agricultural employee States on the basis 
of their relative populations of migrant agricultural employees for the most 
recent year that such populations are available from reliable sources. A State’s 
allotment under this section shall be available during the year for which made 
for payments in accordance with the provisions of this title (1) to survey the 
need for summer school sessions for children of parents who are migrant agri- 
cultural employees; (2) to develop plans for such sessions where needed; (3) 
to develop and carry out programs to encourage such children to attend school 
during the regular academic year and such summer sessions, and to improve 
the quality of education offered such children; and (4) to coordinate programs 
provided for in this Act with similar programs in other States, including the 
transmittal of pertinent information with respect to school records of such chil- 


dren. Grants under the provisions of this title shall not be available for the 
cost of acquisition of any facilities. 


APPLICATION AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 303. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

(1) designates the State agency which will carry out the programs for 
which the funds are to be used; 
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(2) sets out such program in sufficient detail to satisfy the Commissioner 
that it carries out the purposes of this title; and 
(3) provides that such agency will make such reports, in such form, and 
containing such information as the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require, and to assure verification of such reports, give the Com- 
missioner, upon request, access to the records upon which the information 
is based. 
Upon approval of any such application the Commissioner shall pay, in such in- 
stallments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency out of its State allot- 
ment the amount requested. Such payments shall be made through the disburs- 
ing facilities of the Department of the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office. 





[S. 2865, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide grants for adult education for migrant agricultural employees 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SecTIon 1. This Act may be cited as the “Migrant Agricultural Employee 
Adult Education Act of 1960”. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any educational institution or school system. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of free public education in a county, township, independent, or other 
school district located within a State, and includes any State agency which 
directly operates and maintains facilities for providing free public education; 

(2) The term “migrant agricultural employee” means an individual employed 
in agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
19388 (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or performing agricultural labor, as defined in section 
3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(f) ), on a seasonal 
or other temporary basis in a State where such individual does not maintain a 
permanent residence, and for the purposes of this Act maintaining a permanent 
residence shall include the ownership of real property by either such individual 
or the spouse of such individual ; 

(3) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education ; 

(4) The term “institution of higher education” means any such institution 
which is accredited as such by a nationally recognized accrediting agency; and 

(5) The term “migrant agricultural employee State” means any State which 
has— 

(A) at least five counties with one hundred or more but less than five 
hundred such employees in each such county ; 

(B) at least two counties with one hundred or more but less than five 
hundred such employees in each such county and one county with five hun- 
dred or more but less than three thousand such employees; 

(C) at least two counties with five hundred or more but less than three 
thousand such employees in each such county ; or 

(D) at least one county with three thousand or more such employees; 

and determinations for the purpose of this definition shall be made for the most 


recent year that satisfactory population figures are available from reliable 
sources. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall administer this Act, and he may make 
such regulations and perform such other functions as he finds necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall include in his annual report to the Congress a 
full report of the administration of his functions under this Act, including a 
detailed statement of disbursements. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appropriated $250,000 for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, for grants 
under the provisions of this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS AND GRANTS 


Sec. 6. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 5 for any fiscal year shall 
be allotted among the migrant agricultural employee States on the basis of their 
relative populations of migrant agricultural employees for the most recent year 
that such populations are available from reliable sources. A State’s allotment 
under this section shall be available during the year for which made, for pay- 
ments in accordance with the provisions of this Act for the operating costs of 
conducting adult education classes for migrant agricultural employees and their 
spouses. As used in this section the term “operating costs” includes all ordinary 
costs of operation other than any costs for the acquisition of facilities or costs 
related to any such acquisition. 


APPLICATION AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 7. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this Act if such application— 

(1) is from a local educational agency or an institution of higher educa- 
tion within a State; 

(2) sets out a program of adult education classes for migrant agricultural 
employees and their spouses which provides fundamental education and 
training for healthful modern living, the operating costs of such classes, and 
the amount needed under the provisions of this Act to defray such costs; and 

(3) provides that such agency or institution will make such reports, in 
such form, and containing such information as the Commissioner may from 
time to time reasonably require, and, to assure vertification of such reports, 
give the Commissioner upon request, access to the records upon which the 
information is based. 

Upon approval of any such application the Commissioner shall pay, in such in- 
stallments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency or institution, out of the 
allotment to the State in which such agency or institution is located, the amount 
requested, or in the event requests from agencies and institutions in any State 
are in excess of such State’s allotment, such lesser amount as the Commissioner 
deems appropriate to carry out the purposes of this Act. Such payments shall 
be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury and 
prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office. 


[S. 2928, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend title V of the Housing Act of 1949 to provide financial assistance for 
the provision of housing and related facilities for migratory farm labor 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title V of the Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new sections : 


“INSURANCE OF LOANS FOR THE PROVISION OF HOUSING AND RELATED FACILITIES FOR 
MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


“Sec. 514. (a) The Secretary is authorized to insure and make commitments 
to insure loans made by lenders other than the United States to any person for 
the purpose of providing housing and related facilities for migratory farm labor 
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in accordance with terms and conditions substantially identical with those speci- 
fied in section 502; except that— 

“(1) no such loan shall be insured in an amount in excess of 90 per 
centum of the estimated value of the structures and facilities with respect 
to which the loan is made after the construction thereof or the proposed 
improvements are made; 

“(2) no such loan shall be insured if it bears interest at a rate in excess 
of 6 per centum per annum ; 

“(3) the borrower shall be required to pay such insurance charges as the 
Secretary deems proper but not to exceed 1 per centum per annum of the 
principal amount of the loan; 

“(4) the insurance contracts and agreements with respect to any loan may 
contain provisions for servicing the loan by the Secretary or by the lender, 
and for the purchase by the Secretary of the loan if it is not in default, on 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary may prescribe; and 

“(5) the Secretary may take mortgages creating a lien running to the 
United States for the benefit of the insurance fund referred to in subsection 
(b) notwithstanding the fact that the note may be held by the lender or his 
assignee. 

“(b) The Secretary shall utilize the insurance fund created by section 11 of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act (7 U.S.C. 1005a) and the provisions of 
section 13 (b) and (c) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 1005c (b) and (c)) to discharge 
obligations under insurance contracts made pursuant to this section, and— 

“(1) the Secretary may utilize the insurance fund to pay taxes, insurance, 
and other expenses to protect the security for loans which have been insured 
hereunder and to acquire such security property at foreclosure sale or 
otherwise ; 

“(2) the notes and security therefor acquired by the Secretary under in- 
surance contracts made pursuant to this section shall become a part of the 
insurance fund. Loans insured under this section may be held in the fund 
and collected in accordance with their terms or may be sold and reinsured. 
All proceeds from such collections, including the liquidation of security and 
the proceeds of sales, shall become a part of the insurance fund ; and 

“(3) one-half of all insurance charges shall become a part of the insur- 
ance fund. The other half of such charges shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States and shall be available for administrative expenses of 
the Farmers Home Administration, to be transferred annually to and become 
merged with any appropriation for such expenses. 

“(e) Any contract of insurance executed by the Secretary under this section 
shall be an obligation of the United States and incontestable except for fraud or 
misrepresentation of which the holder of the contract has actual knowledge. 

“(d) The aggregate amount of the principal obligations of the loans insured 
under this section shall not exceed $35,000,000 in any one fiscal year. 

“(e) Amounts made available pursuant to section 513 of this Act shall be 
available for administrative expenses incurred under this section. 

“(f) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘housing’ means (A) new structures suitable for dwelling use 
by migratory farm labor, and (B) existing structures which can be made suitable 
for dwelling use by migratory farm labor by rehabilitation, alteration, con- 
version, or improvement ; 

“(2) The term ‘related facilities’ means (A) new structures suitable for use 
as dining halls, community rooms or buildings, or infirmaries, or for other essen- 
tial service facilities, and (B) existing structures which can be made suitable for 
the above uses by rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement ; and 

“(3) The term ‘person’ means any individual, partnership, association, busi- 
ness trust, corporation, or unincorporated organization. 


“DIRECT LOANS FOR THE PROVISION OF HOUSING AND RELATED FACILITIES FOR 
MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


“Sec. 515. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make loans to the owner of any 
farm, any association of farmers, and any State or political subdivision thereof 
for the provision of housing and related facilities for migratory farm labor, ex- 
cept that no such loan shall be made unless (A) the applicant shows that he or it 
is unable to secure the necessary funds from other sources upon terms and condi- 
tions equally as favorable as the terms and conditions applicable to loans under 
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this section, (B) the Secretary finds that the construction will be undertaken in 
an economical manner, and that it will not be of elaborate or extravagant design 
or materials, and (C) the applicant agrees that any income in the form of rent 
derived from housing and related facilities provided under this section shall 
not exceed an amount necessary to defray reasonable maintenance costs. 

“(b) Any loan under this section may be in an amount not exceeding 98 per 
centum of the total development cost, as determined by the Secretary; shall 
be secured in such manner and be repaid within such period, not exceeding fifty 
years, as may be determined by him; and shall bear interest at a rate determined 
by him which shall be not more than the higher of (A) 2%4 per centum per 
annum, or (B) the total of one-quarter of 1 per centum added to the average 
annual interest rate on all interest-bearing obligations of the United States then 
forming a part of the public debt as computed at the end of the fiscal year next 
preceding the date on which the loan is made, and adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth of 1 per centum. 

“(c) There is authorized to be appropriated not to exceed $25,000,000 which 
shall constitute a revolving fund to be used by the Secretary in carrying out this 
section. The amount outstanding from such fund at any one time for related 
facilities shall not exceed $3,000,000. 

“(d) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘housing’ means (A) new structures suitable for dwelling 
use by migratory farm labor, and (B) existing structures which can be made 
suitable for dwelling use by migratory farm labor by rehabilitation, alteration, 
conversion, or improvement ; 

(2) The term ‘development cost’ means costs of construction of housing and 
of other related facilities, and of the land on which it is located, including 
necessary site improvement ; 

“(3) The term ‘construction’ means erection of new structures or rehabilita- 
tion, alteration, conversion, or improvement of existing structures: and 

“(4) The term ‘related facilities’ means (A) new structures suitable for use 
as dining halls, community rooms or buildings, or infirmaries, or for other es- 
sential service facilities, and (B) existing structures which can be made suitable 
for the above uses by rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement.” 

Sec. 2. Title V of the Housing Act of 1949 is further amended— 

(1) by inserting in section 560(a) “and sections 514 and 515,” immediately 
following the phrase “501 to 504, inclusive,” each place that such phrase 
appears ; 

(2) by striking out “under this title” in section 507 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “‘under sections 501 to 504, inclusive” ; 

(3) by inserting in section 510(c) “and section 515,” immediately follow- 
ing the phrase “502 to 505, inclusive,” ; and 

(4) by adding after “section 504(b)” in section 511 the phrase “and sec 
tion 515”. 

Sec. 3. The first paragraph of section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 
371) is amended by inserting after “the Act of August 28, 1987, as amended” 
the following: “, or title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended”. 


Senator Wirtrams. We have a long list of witnesses this morning, 
and it is our pleasure to begin the proceedings with our good friend, 
Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the Legislative Department. of the 
AFL-CIO, who has always been helpful here on Capitol Hill, for- 
merly as a Congressman, now as representative of the AFL-CIO. 

We will be very glad to have your testimony, Andy. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF LEGISLATION, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, my name is Andrew .J. Biemiller. I am director of 
the Department of Legislation of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. Weare here today to urge 
passage of three measures designed to promote the public welfare by 
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extending to hired farmworkers some of the privileges already en- 
joyed by most of our citizens. 

We urge this committee and the Congress to undo an old injustice 
by eliminating the provision in the Fair Labor Standards Act which 
discriminates against the children of farmworkers. We urge the 
Federal licensing and regulation of labor contractors. And we urge 
the enactment of legislation to bring hired farmworkers under the 
protection of the minimum wage and hour law. 

Before proceeding with the details of our recommendations, I would 
like to make some brief comments on the conditions of life of hired 
farmworkers. 

Many hired farmworkers, particularly migratory farmworkers, and 
their families live miserably under conditions far below the level we 
ordinarily think of as “American.” 

The level of living, health and security of any group in the economy 
is the result of income, working conditions, economic security, en- 
forcible civil rights and general educational opportunity. In re- 
spect to every one of these factors, hired farmworkers, as a group, 
tend to occupy the worst position of any productive group in our 
society. 

Farmworkers are denied the benefits of most of the labor and social 
welfare legislation enacted in this country in recent decades. Ex- 
cluded from coverage by labor-management relations acts, they have 
no protection in exercising the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively to improve their own financial status. They are denied pro- 
tection under the wage and hour laws. They bear the burden of their 
own unemployment because they are denied coverage under unem- 
ployment compensation laws. A large proportion of the migratory 
workers are not even covered by OASI. 

Workers compensation insurance in this country has been left to 
the States, and farmworkers—working in the Nation’s third most 
hazardous industry—are almost universally denied coverage. Gen- 
eral asistance for the needy has also been left to the States, and farm- 
workers, particularly migratory workers, are usually excluded from 
public assistance. 

Over the years, by one means or another, usually by specific dis- 
criminatory language, the Congress has excluded farmworkers from 
the benefits made available to other groups. Ina society which is the 
most: intensively organized in the world, the farmworker, and par- 
ticularly the migrant, tends to remain unorganized and unrepresented 
in the councils where the basic decisions are made as to who gets what 
and how much of the abundance available. 

In addition to all of the disadvantages set forth above, the Con- 
gress has in recent years ———— the growth of a program of — 
ported foreign labor, particularly } Mexican labor. This program 
originally a war program. The first workers were imported Stein 
Mexico in 1942. But at the peak of World War II, with some- 
where around 13 million men in uniform and our industrial plants 
operating at maximum capacity, American agriculture managed to 
break all production records with a maximum of 88,000 foreign 
workers. Last year, 14 years after the last shot of World War II 

was fired, we transported 456,000 foreign workers into the country of 
which 438 ,000 were Mexicans. (See table 1 and chart 1. ) 
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One migratory worker said, “It seems like of all the forgotten men, 
we are the forgottenest.” It is not really true that he has been “for- 
gotten.” On the contrary, he has been carefully and skillfully dis- 
criminated against by a wide range of laws and administrative 
procedures. 

The passage of the legislation pending before this subcommittee 
would be one long step toward slentting the hired farmworker to 
first-class citizenship. 

S. 2141 would eliminate the provision in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which discriminates against the children of farmworkers. As 
the law now stands, children under 16 years of age are prohibited 
from working on farms for pay during school hours, but the evidence 
is clear that this does not effectively protect the children of farm- 
workers in their right to an education. 

The various States determine how many days public schools shall 
be open each year, but local communities determine what days. In 
more than a dozen States “crop vacations” are declared when harvest- 
ing is at its peak in order that children can be hired. Whatever may 
be said of the results of this upon the child in regular residence in 
the community, the impact upon the migrant child can be tragic, 
It is quite possible that a child can miss school all along the migrant 
route because one area after another into which he moves may be 
enjoying a “crop vacation.” 

In this rich land, in this affluent society, there is no excuse for utiliz- 
ing the labor of children under 16 years of age in commercial agri- 
culture. We commend Senator McNamara and his sponsoring col- 
leagues for introducing this bill, and we urge its passage. 

S. 1778 and S. 2498 provide for the compulsory registration of 
labor contractors who recruit migrant farmworkers and transport 
them across State lines. The abuses of workers by labor contractors 
is an old and ugly story; yet little has been done to correct the situ- 
ation. 

In the April 24, 1960, issue of the New York Times magazine, A. H. 
Raskin wrote: 

* * * one of the places they (migrants) need protection most is to curb the 
rapacity of the unscrupulous among their own crew leaders and labor contrac- 
tors. These are the middlemen who link migrant and grower in a hiring system 
more susceptible to rackets than the outlawed shapeup on the New York-New 
Jersey waterfront. 

The crew leaders yank themselves out of the migrant stream by their own will 
to succeed. Too often their success is built on kickbacks, jacked-up prices for food 
and liquor, and a monopoly over gambling, prostitution, and marihuana * * *, 

We would be very glad to see the passage of either of the bills pend- 
ing before this subcommittee, but we would like to make certain 
recommendations. 

We prefer the definition of a migrant crew leader contained in S. 
1778 where the recruitment of three workers, other than members of 
his family, makes the law applicable rather than the definition in S. 
2498 which fixes 10 as the minimum necessary to make a contractor 
subject to coverage by the act. 

On the other hand, we think S. 1778 is deficient. in two very impor- 
tant respects, and we urge that the bill reported by this subcommittee 
be amended to— 
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(1) require certified contractors to carry insurance adequate to 
the protection of workers as stipulated in section 5(a) (2) of S. 
2498, and 

(2) require the keeping of essential records on wage payments, 
withholdings and so forth as stipulated in section 6(e) of S. 2498. 

It is difficult to believe that any reasonably well-informed person 
in this country today would oppose passage of the child labor or crew 
leader licensing bills. They have been so long delayed; the need is so 
obvious; the costs so inconsequential; the injustices so brutal and 
well documented. 

We urge most strongly the passage of legislation requiring the 
licensing of migrant crew leaders. 

S. 1085 would apply the minimum wage provision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to hired farmworkers on large farms on a three-step 
basis, starting at 75 cents per hour and rising to 85 cents and then $1 
ws hour in the third year after enactment. Maximum hours would 

e applicable to workers covered by the minimum wage provisions, 
subject to modification by the Secretary of Labor on the basis of 
established need. 

We urge the enactment of legislation to extend wage and hour pro- 
tection to hired farmworkers. 

In 1958, the latest year for which complete figures are available, an 
estimated 4.2 million different persons worked on U.S. farms for 
wages. Fifty-five percent of these workers, about 2.3 million persons, 
did farmwork 25 days or more during the year. 

As a result of the Fair Labor Standards Act and collective bargain- 
ing, the wages of almost all workers in the United States have moved 
upward in recent years, both in terms of money wages and real wages 
or purchasing power. 

That hired farmworkers have been denied protection under both 
the minimum wage and hour law and the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act is apparent from a comparison of manufacturing and farm 
wages. Fifty years ago, farmworkers’ hourly wages were 67 percent 
of factory wages. Fifteen years ago, they were almost half, 48 per- 
cent, as much; but last year, hourly farm wages were only about one- 
third of factory wages, 36 percent. (See chart 2 and table 2 for 
details.) 

There are many factors which can contribute to an increase or de- 
cline in either the actual or relative wages of workers. 

The wages of hired farmworkers and the relative decline of their 
wages in comparison with manufacturing wages cannot be attributed 
to low productivity because in the last 14 years output per man-hour 
on U.S. farms has more than doubled—a far more rapid increase in 
productivity than we have had in industry. (See table 3 and chart 3 
on “Real Farm Wages Versus Output Per Man-Hour’’.) 

It may be contended, of course, that an increase in physical produc- 
tivity may not necessarily be translated into cash income because of 
market. forces, and that agriculture has been undergoing a virtual de- 
pression in recent years as a result of overproduction. This conten- 
tion, however, neither throws much light upon trends in farm wages 
nor does it justify the payment of substandard wages. 

Indeed, the ability of speculative operators, in fields like tomato 
growing, to hire cheap labor from Mexico has undoubtedly contributed 
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to gluts in the markets, and the ability of 50,000 operators out of more 
than 4 million to hire abundant supplies of cheap Mexican labor has 
undoubtedly contributed to our agricultural surpluses at the same time 
that it has resulted in a decrease in the wages paid farmworkers and 
the amount of work available to them. 

The basic elements which account for the low incomes of farm wage 
workers are illustrated in the accompanying chart and the table on 
the amount of work available to the average worker, the daily wage 
and the resulting annual wage (chart 4 and table 4). 

Between 1947 and 1958, the average number of days worked on the 
farms by hired workers dropped from 156 to 128, amounting to a de- 
cline of about 6 weeks in the time worked. In the same years, the 
daily wage for farmwork has risen from $3.80 to $6, but the decrease 
in the amount of work available results in annual earnings, on the 
average, of only $766 for farmwork. 

Even when nonfarm work is added, the average farmworkers— 
those who worked 25 days or more on the farm—could find work on 
150 days a year and earn only $961 in 1958. 

In 1958, the average male farmworker with regular work—250 
days or more—worked 309 days, the equivalent of 51 6-day weeks to 
earn $1,932, about $6.25 per day. 

The average hourly wage for all farmworkers in 1959 was about 
80 cents an hour, but this average figure probably conceals more than 
it reveals. 

It is our belief that this kind of wage structure in any industry is 
indefensible. It is obviously impossible for people to live on any- 
thing approaching a level of health and decency on that kind of pay. 

Moreover, the AFL-CIO has consistently supported legislation 
which would strengthen and protect the efficient family farm which 
we believe to be the most efficient and dependable basis for the agri- 
cultural industry, and it is obvious to even a casual student of eco- 
nomics that if large-scale farm operators are permitted to hire labor 
cheaply, the inevitable result will be to lower the value of the family 
farmers’ labor to something approaching that of cheap hired labor. 

Nor does it appear that the results are unrecognized by some family 
farmers. Following is a letter received recently by a Texas Member 
of the House: 


I am writing you in regards to the Mexican labor, on bringing immigrants into 
Texas. I understand this issue is coming up soon and I, as thousands of others, 
bitterly oppose this act as the Mexican labor is only available to the west and 
southwest part of the State. Central and east Texas cannot compete with that 
part of the State in farming. 

South Texas farmers can raise a 2-cent tomato with that $2-a-day labor, where 
east Texas cannot harvest them for that. So, for that reason, we no longer 
have a green-wrap-tomato market in Edgewood, Wills Point, Emory, and Grand 
Saline. As you know, all these towns at one time had markets, and a 2-cent 
tomato retails for as much as an 8 or 10-cent one. Thousands of central 
and east Texas farmers are having to give up farming and seek their living 
some other place and other ways besides farming. This part of this State is 
faced with a higher farm labor than their commodities will bring on market. 

So, why can’t the Mexico Labor Act be stopped and let the big farmer cut 
down on what is already overproduction and let everyone enjoy a better price. 
I know why the bill was passed, but I don’t know why it can’t be stopped. It 
just don’t make sense to me to immigrate cheap labor into a country that al- 
ready has an overproduction and is costing the Government millions to store. 

As it now stands, the cheap labor available to south and west Texas is only 
profit to a few big farmers and is cutthroat to thousands of small ones. 
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I would like very much for that bill to go down the drain, as most of the 
farmers in central and east Texas would also. (A Texas farmer.) 

In the absence of minimum wage protection, the earnings of farm- 
workers have fallen far behind those of other workers in our economy. 
The existence of the foreign labor program has aggravated this con- 
dition. For example, cotton picking rates in New Mexico dropped 
12 percent and in Texas dropped over 15 percent between 1947 and 
1959. 

Despite the fact that overall farm production costs have been rising 
in recent years, our analysis shows that cash farm wages have declined 
from 16 percent of total costs in 1949 to 9 percent in 1959. (See table 
5.) 

Tn considering the enactment of minimum wage legislation for 
hired farmworkers, we urge the committee to keep in mind the struc- 
ture of American agriculture. Most farm labor is hired by a small 
percentage of all farmers. The latest census data which have been 
tabulated and made available is for 1954, but the basic outlines of 
agriculture have not changed. In 1954, one-eighth of all farms paid 
out about 72 percent of all farm wages. 

If we consider only “commercial farms,” 40 percent of all farmers 
hired no labor. Eighty percent paid out $499 or less for the year. 
Only 2.5 percent paid out $5,000 or more in farm wages. (See 
chart 5.) 

The significance of these figures is that the employment of hired 
labor in agriculture is highly concentrated and the basic impact of 
minimum wages would be on the large operators who are best fitted 
to adjust. 

According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, S. 1085 would 
apply to approximately 26,000 out of 4,645,000 farms—six-tenths of 
1 percent of all farms. These are ascertainable figures. Farmers 
must keep such accounts for income-tax purposes. 

We have no preference as between the cash wage bill or gross sales. 
This is true partly because we have been unable to secure a satisfactory 
breakdown on either gross sales or cash wage payments on class I 
commercial farms. 

We do know that about 12,000 farms had a payroll of $20,000 or 
more in 1954. Twelve thousand farms are only three-tenths of 1 
percent of commercial farms. 

This committee could be of service, if it would secure and publish 
more detailed figures on the degree of concentration of output and 
employment in agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, we are grateful for an opportunity to present these 
views on behalf of a group in our society whose conditions of life are 
a shame and sorrow to those of us who catch even a glimpse of their 
lives now and then. 

Let us eliminate discrimination against the helpless children of 
migrant workers and extend protection against unscrupulous labor 
contracts to all farmworkers. 

But, this is not enough. Let us in some way, the best way in light 
of your information and experience, get started on the task of elim- 
inating the discriminatory manacles which chain hired farmworkers 
to an old world of poverty and disease and hopelessness. 

Senator Witu1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Biemiller. 
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That is a powerful statement, and we certainly are grateful for 
the detail and the attitudes expressed. 

I wonder if you could stay with us now for a bit longer this morning 
while some of the other witnesses express their views? 

Mr. Bremitter. I regret that I have an appointment that I must 
keep very shortly. 

Senator WiittaMs. Oh, I was hoping it would be otherwise. 

Mr. Bremitier. Mr. Clay Cochran, an economist on our staff, who 
is quite familiar with this data, will be able to stay. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Very well. 

I thought it might expedite matters if we got all of the direct state- 
ments from the witnesses and then proceeded with a roundtable 
discussion. 

Mr. Bremitier. Mr. Cochran would be quite capable of handling 
it at that stage. 

Senator Wiiutams. All right. 

Mr. Bremtiier. May I also, Mr. Chairman, make sure you will in- 
clude the various tables along with the reference to the testimony and 
the references in the testimony. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Yes. We are grateful for them. 

Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Wimuu1ams. Thank you. 

(The tables and charts referred to in Mr. Biemiller’s statement are 
as follows :) 


TABLE 1.—Foreign workers admitted for temporary employment in U.S. 
agriculture—By year and nationality * 














| | | | 
Total Total | Total Total Total Total | Total 
Year | foreign Mexi- Total Baha- Cana- New- Japa- Fili- 
| workers | cans | BWI’s?| mians dians found- nese pinos 
| admitted | landers 3 
eer: Seek a tik eS eee zt 
| 
ere ek 1, 203 | ) {oe pee” ek Se Bak | poeenee 
sonic ee | 65,624] 52,098} 8828) 4,698 /..........]... sialeie Bs Bick: dime | das de 
eee ee 84,419 | 62,170; 16,574 | 3,048 1,414 BIS |... -.--0-cteakcccae 
SPER REA | 73,422 | 49,454] 17,291 2,100 | 4,055 522 oes seo eee Lecce 
1946_. 51,347 | 32,043} 11,081] 2,690 BORO Pe deca SN taal |. ccc 
WES os 30,775 | 19,632] 1,017 26) Ve Pees Pea 
MOOR Ti, Bis. Be, ; | 44,916 | 35,345 2,421; 1,250) 5,900 j.......-.. hea | :dbcbbocal 
es ; 112,765 | 107,000| 1,715] 1,050 S000... s03.-5- Seg b hy nc 
BORO kt oe | 76,525 | 67,500 4, 425 1, 800 SG td. irs 3h aw 
Wee oe 203,640 | 192,000 | 6,540 SNE ROU oc come Dace ees sackucuielain 
Rs emacs Sewn | 210,210 | 197,100} 4,410 bie "| RES, Sa SL Saaeaaae 
i bivcncessachntt | 215,321 | 201,380 | 4,802 MP) > GO bss tes eines hs thane 
Woe 22. ks de | Say | eee | SI) RL | Fee fee. 2a-c ce... i 
MN hiss, cdedda nd | 411,966 | 398,650} 3.651| 2,965| 6,700 |... odsh hii Ee 
9,850 | 445,197 | 4,369 3, 194 ait | 900 Nas. «alah 
52,205 | 436,049 5, 707 2, 464 eee to 652 | 33 
513 | 432,857} 5, 204 2, 237 6.000 boise. ccc MSN cto 
55,858 | 437,643 | 7, 060 2, 150 8,600 |....-..... | 400 5 
i ! | ' 





1 This does not include Basques and other workers of relatively small numbers. 

2 British West Indies. 

3’ Newfoundlanders transported. 

4 Data from 1942 through 1947 were obtained from reports prepared by the Department of Agriculture. 

see from 1948 through 1958 were compiled by the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department 
of Labor. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Farm Labor Service and Office of 
Program Review and Analysis; ‘‘Farm Labor Market Development,” January 1960, p. 15. 
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TABLE 2.—Average hourly wages of hired farmworkers as a percentage of 


average hourly wages of factory workers, 1910-59 














| i l 
| Average hourly | Percent || Average hourly /| Percent 
| earnings in dollars farm ! earnings in dollars farm 
Year ee i of | Year Re _| wage of 
| factory | | factory 
| Farm | Factory | wage | Farm | Factory wage 
| | | j 
——_——_ ~—— -——-— , -- ([———— ———- - + - } 
| i | 
1910 to 1914........| 014 | O21 | ii nants a ens 0.559| 1.401 40 
1915 to 1919. ...____| 2 | 34 | 64 || 1950_____ i sod 561} 1.465 38 
1920 to 1924._._--_- 24 | 52 | in Pe ee . 625 1. 59 39 
1925 to 1929. -._-___| 23 | 55 | ry 4 eras! 661 1. 67 40 
1930 to 1934. .--...-| .14 50  ) >. Seer . 672 1.77 38 
1935 to 1989. _...___- 15 61 | 64 WEE oe 661 | 1.81 | 36 
1940 to 1944... . 28 85. | 33 || 1956..........-- 675 1.88 | 36 
1945___- aoe .477 1. 023 | Se Wes 705 1.98 36 
TN neue et . 520 1. 086 | Se re 728 2. 07 35 
ee . 553 1. 237 Cy We ccc 757 | 2.13 36 
noo cae .580 | 1.350 | rh ESP 98 | 12.22 36 





1 Prelitninary. 


Source: Farm and factory earnings, 1910-40, ‘‘Migratory Farm Labor in American Agriculture,’’ Report 
of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 1951, p. 130. Factory earnings, 1941-59, ‘‘Economic 
Report of the President, 1959,”’ p. 167. Farm earnings, 1941-47, ‘‘Farm Labor, Serial CCC, House Agricul- 
tural Subcommittee Hearings, 1958,’’ p. 512; 1948-59, USDA, AMS, monthly report, ‘‘Farm Labor, Febru- 
ary, 1°60,”’ p. 7. 


TABLE 3.—Trends in farm output per man-hour versus real hourly wages of hired 
farmworkers—U nited States: Selected years, 1945-59 


[1945=100] 





Farm output | Cash farm 


Real farm 
Year |. perman- | wages per 


} 
Real wages | wages per 


our (index) our (cents) (cents nour (index) 

jh iex) h y | hour ( 

—_ —_ —_$$—$—$ — ———$$_$_— — ee -|- —_—— — | —_ 
| 

I a ics ipeiicieodeige dlatesoeee aad ila 0 | ear] 0.572 | 100 

CERES LLIN EPPO AEE: 133 . 561 | - 58 of 

SI ists css dpnns d cacncgsbelaaeaoane RE ae 177 675 | 578 | 101 


WS A tc se Salas ah ee car aS Shae mene 1 225 . 798 . 624 109 





! Based on preliminary figures. 


Note.—An index of real farm wage rates computed from cash wage rates and rural cost-of-living index 
numbers shows: 1945=100; 1950=88; 1955=96; and 1959=105. 

Source: Farm output per man-hour from Economic Report of the President, 1960, p. 234 converted to a 
1945 base. Cash farm wages from various issues of Farm Labor, monthly report, USDA, AMS, Crop 
Reporting Board converted to 1945 base and adjusted by Consumers Cost of Living Index, Bureau Labor 
Statistics. 


TABLE 4.—Data on average number of days worked, average daily pay, and 
average annual wages of hired farmworkers—United States: Selected years, 
1947-58 














| | 
| Average number of days Average Peer ne Average annual earnings 
worked wages 
Year _____| per day 
| for farm- 
Total Farm | In onfarm| work Total Farm = onfarm 
Po ee ee 
sina ipa an a ienloons | 156 | 27 3.80 | 734 596 138 
Oe a ar ae 168 140 | 26 3.95 | 702 557 145 
os See ce ote as 174 146 | 28 4.70 | 879 683 196 
De ihed ee 168 142 26 5.65 | 981 799 182 
cba ta cen nace daee in --| 159 136 23 5. 85 | 9x9 799 190 
2 6. 00 961 | 76 195 


Mi hatoacnkee se et eens | 140 128 | 





Source: The Hired Farm Working Force, various issues, USDA. 
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TABLE 5.—Cash wages paid by farmers to hired workers as a percentage of total 
farm costs, 1949-59 


{Dollar amounts in millions] 











| 
Total pro- | Total cash | Cash wages 
Year duction costs | wages = pereenage 
| Of farm costs 

| 
cs 5 non caibckp ae seomaneteaeeiaam naan $18, 032 | $2, 865 16 
cde csc Mi teaticirab-s rds wohicooa sks ser pin as ass paca al nes ean ea Nanas inin i 19, 297 | 2, 678 4 
De oncitaimdeiddsaucdutiewsttancmenbbesntnncminactaenamadbnnaks 22, 165 2, 800 13 
IN a igi ci ilps cas ctl sr nh nls Mssnce ach an ened ss in pice -| 22, 600 | 2, 802 12 
MES: 2 clcches sc chiggactackiin cook: atin asemnsaaet | 21° 366 | 2) 793 13 
a i Seidl ata ac leh inspite cans Netoiao ha ole alacaak aac eaada ae auido | 21, 664 2, 716 | 13 
ica + Kee ene Mae Ae ae minaenp 2 itn bnmd mek omakabeamn ems sae | 21, 862 | 2, 736 | 13 
ON a Fs Sse abate «back esdaadeats <a aaa eee 2 22, 594 | 2, 733 | 12 
lala ila a s'est cata ehsininboab gdb chseiangnlbocni cla nada ea alia lala bota'e | 23, 371 | 2, 785 | 2 
ee es aca Raaee ct oath se celuennonec aaa eto oak 25, 152 | 2, 885 12 
1959 1 25, 900 | 2, 444 | 9 


| | 


1 Preliminary. 


Source: ‘‘ Production Expenses of Farm Operators, by States, 1949-58”, AMS, USDA. 
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CHART 4 
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CHaRT 5 
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SixtH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE JOINT UNITED STATES-MEXICO TRADE 
UNION COMMITTEE, BROWNSVILLE, TEX.-MATAMOROS, TAMAULIPAS, May 17-19, 
1960, RESOLUTION ON COOPERATION BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND MEXICAN 
TRADE UNIONS 


The joint committee has studied reports submitted by the United States and 
Mexican sections concerning the steps taken since the last meeting held in 
Mexico City, April 8, 1959, to promote better understanding and closer coopera- 
tion between the respective labor organizations on the national scale as well as 
at the local level along the border of the two countries. 


COOPERATION AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT) as well as 
the International Trade Secretariats (ITS) have greatly contributed through 
their activities to bringing about closer cooperation between national unions in 
the United States and their Mexican counterparts. In some instances, the initia- 
tive has been taken by the national unions themselves. This has taken place 
in compliance with recommendations of the previous meetings of our committee. 
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We have noted with satisfaction and approval the existence of solidarity 
pacts and other forms of cooperation between unions in public service, automo- 
bile assembly, cement, communications, land transport, mining, food and drink, 
moving pictures, music and entertainment, etc. This cooperation between trade 
union organizations of the United States and Mexico attains special importance 
in the case of labor management conflicts which require measures of solidarity 
on the part of national or local unions directly interested. 

In order to further extend this type of desirable cooperation and solidarity, 
the sixth meeting of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee 
recommends: 

(a) That the ORIT affiliated national labor organizations in the United 
States and Mexico urge their subordinate unions to conclude solidarity pacts 
wherever they are considered necessary and feasible ; 

(bo) That in any event the respective national unions promote a regular ex- 
change of correspondence and information as well as the exchange of trade 
union leaders who would visit the neighboring country in order to observe at 
first hand the structure, aims, progress and problems of the unions in their 
particular field ; 

(c) That the national labor organizations of the United States and Mexico 
affiliated with ORIT take concrete measures, according to their respective geo- 
graphical and trade union jurisdiction, to make effective their solidarity in the 
event of labor-management conflicts affecting their respective subordinate 
organizations. 

RIO GRANDE AND OTHER BORDER PACTS 


The joint committee considers the border pacts one of its more significant 
achievements. Here we have a clear demonstration of the benefits of mutual 
cooperation at the local level between labor organizations on both sides of the 
border. The members affected by these pacts have realized that unity and soli- 
darity can keep secure for all the full fruits of our labor and can improve our 
work and living standards. 

We commend and ratify the actions of the meeting held in Laredo, Tex., and 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas, on June 4-5, 1959, between AFL-CIO organizations 
of the State of Texas and CTM State and local organizations on the other 
side of the border. The purpose of this meeting was to renegotiate the Rio 
Grande pact so as to make it applicable to all the joint United States and 
Mexico construction jobs on the river, such as the Amistad (Diablo) Dam. We 
recommend that periodic meetings be held in the future in order to renew 
and revitalize this relationship and cooperation. 

We wish to encourage those organizations who have established such pacts 
to maintain them and to keep them functioning vigorously so that they may 
anticipate potential problems and be prepared to solve them when they arise. 


We also wish to recommend to our other organizations on both sides of the 
border that they establish contact with their counterpart unions and discuss 
their problems in search of opportunities for mutual assistance and cooperation. 
If, as a result of their discussions, it is determined that a joint agreement or 
pact would be desirable, we urge them to proceed, subject to the necessary au- 
thorization from appropriate higher union authority. 

The Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee is convinced that 
border pacts for collective bargaining and other forms of trade union activity 
are highly beneficial to the welfare of our members and communities in which 
they live. They also greatly contribute to strengthening the bonds of friend- 
ship between the people of the two countries. To this end and for this purpose, 
we urge that all forms of cooperative relationship between the trade unions on 
both sides of the United States-Mexico border be intensified and expanded. 


SrxtH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE JOINT UNITED STATES-MEXICO TRADE 
Union COMMITTEE—DECLARATION OF BROWNSVILLE-MATAMOROS ON THE BRACERO 
PROGRAM 


The labor movements of the United States and Mexico have met again and 
found themselves to be in complete accord concerning the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in meeting the problems which arise in connection with the migration of 
Mexican workers for agricultural work in the United States. 
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Our agreement rests upon one fundamental principle: The workers of both 
nations will always stand solidly together in opposition to exploitation of labor. 
To this end, we have again stated our complete solidarity and pledged our con- 
tinuing efforts to obtain faithful fulfillment of the International Agreement on 
the Mexican Contract Labor Program. 

The delegates to our meeting have presented full information on the progress 
which has been made as the result of our joint efforts during the last year. We 
have considered also the full report submitted by Fidel Velazquez, head of the 
Mexican section, with much satisfaction, because it shows clearly that steady 
and continuing gains have resulted from our work. As Brother Velazquez’ re- 
port to the conference stated, Mexican workers coming to the United States 
today are enjoying better housing, safer transportation, better food, stronger 
guarantees, and higher wages than was the case when our joint committee was 
created. 

We must continue this progress. At the last negotiations between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Mexico, certain improvements in conditions 
for Mexican workers which are essential were not attained because the U.S. 
negotiators said they would have to obtain amended legislation before such 
protections could be granted. Nevertheless, representatives of both Govern- 
ments indicated that such protections should be granted, and the Secretary of 
Labor of the United States has recently sought to obtain them. 

Farm employers in the United States, who are the chief beneficiaries of this 
program, have on the other hand vigorously resisted these necessary improve- 
ments. In the opinion of the labor movements of both nations, we can no longer 
tolerate the excuses of these farm employers for substandard working condi- 
tions and unjust wage levels. 

On the basis of the foregoing, the Sixth International Conference of the Joint 
United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee adopts the following recom- 
mendations : 


I, PROTECTION OF WORKERS 


(a) Neither of the two Governments should permit a return to exploitation of 
Mexican workers which existed in the so-called “wetback” period prior to the 
present bracero program established in 1951. 

(b) We denounce emphatically the lobby for farm employers in the United 
States for seeking to get the House Agricultural Committee to attach amend- 
ments to pending legislation which would destroy the powers of the Secretary 
of Labor to enforce and supervise the fulfillment of the international treaty 
and the labor contract. 

(c) We urge the Congress of the United States not to enact regressive legis- 
lation but rather to take action to increase the powers of the Secretary of Labor 
and grant him sufficient competent personnel to supervise the fulfillment of all 
aspects of protection of agricultural workers under the international treaty and 
labor contract. 

(d) We request the President of the United States to make known immedi- 
ately that he will use his veto powers, in compliance with his obligations to 
enforce solemn treaty obligations, against any legislation aimed at destroying 
the right of the Secretary of Labor to provide adequate protection for Mexican 
workers. 

(e) In addition to our concern for protecting the economic welfare of workers 
we are also concerned with the protection of human dignity. Therefore, we 
commend the Mexican Government for its action in denying the use of braceros 
in those locations where discrimination was shown against Mexican nationals 
and those of Mexican descent. We applaud the use of the blacklist against 
those communities that follow discriminatory practices offensive to the dignity 
of these workers. 

(f) We authorize the officers of this sixth conference to communicate these 
decisions to the competent authorities in both countries for their knowledge. 


Il. MINIMUM WAGE 


Clearly wage standards which prevailed in 1951 when the present program 
was adopted, in view of the price inflation which has taken place in the United 
States since that time, can no longer be regarded as valid when they are applied 
today. Because the Government of Mexico recognized in 1951 that 50 cents 
was the minimum hourly wage that would adequately compensate Mexican 
workers for their labors and at the same time protect U.S. workers against 
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having their wages depressed, a 50-cent hourly minimum was established de 
facto which has been the floor under wages paid to Mexican workers. The 
treaty, however, calls for the payment of the prevailing wage to workers, so 
that in most areas more than 50 cents hourly is now the wage for Mexican 
workers. In the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and in certain other areas, 
however, the 50-cent hourly minimum set by action of the Mexican Government 
by its refusal to let Mexican workers be hired at less than this amount still 
prevails. This is clearly an injustice, both to Mexican workers and to U.S, 
workers living in these areas, since their wages have not kept pace with workers 
in other areas. 

We recommend that both sections urge their respective governments to amend 
the paragraph entitled “Payment of Wages,” as set forth in article 15 of the 
text of the international agreement on migratory workers and the individual 
work contracts which reads: “The employer shall pay the Mexican workers not 
less than the prevailing wage rate paid to domestic workers for similar work at 
the time the work is performed and in the manner paid within the area of 
employment, or at the rate specified in the work contract, whichever is higher.” 
The term “prevailing wage” is an ambiguous one. Today, as in the past, the 
use of this term has permitted the payment of wages that fall far below the 
requirements of the American concept of “adequate wages for a healthy econ- 
omy.” Such wages, moreover, contradict one of the basic human rights accepted 
by the United Nations, of which our respective organizations are a part, which 
requires that the workers receive a wage adequate to cover all the necessities of 
life. Therefore, in our opinion, Government should establish a minimum wage, 
which will be fully in accord with this principle. Such a minimum wage, if 
applicable to specific areas or regions, should in no case be lower than the 
national minimum wage. We believe that such a wage not only has a sound 
legal basis, but also will encourage friendly relations between workers and em- 
ployers, thus promoting the welfare of nations and the preservation of peace. 

In view of the statements of the Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, who 
expressed his conviction that agricultural workers should be protected by legis- 
lation establishing minimum working hours, and in view of the findings of a 
Labor Department study just completed, we recommend that the International 
Migrant Agricultural Workers Agreemeamt be amended in order to change article 
15 of said agreement as follows: Place a comma after the first sentence of the 
first paragraph of said article 15 and add the following words: “But in no case 
shall they be paid less than $1 an hour.” This amendment conforms with 
the decisions taken by the Joint Trade Union Committee at its Nogales meeting 
in 1957 and at all subsequent meetings. In the 3 years which have elapsed, 
the need for such a minimum has become even more necessary and justified. 


Ill. CERTIFICATION OF WORKERS 


The Mexican section has again emphasized that Mexican workers do not wish 
to come to the United States under any circumstances in which they would be 
taking jobs away from U.S. workers, or would adversely affect their working 
conditions in any way as provided in article 9 of the international agreement. 
They join completely with the U.S. section in calling upon the U.S. Labor De 
partment to tighten its certification of the need for foreign contract workers, as 
well as for continuing revision and reexamination of its findings of the prevail- 
ing wage for domestic workers in the areas in which Mexican workers are used. 
We stress that only failure by the U.S. Government to carry out its obligations 
under the international agreement can create a situation by which excessive 
workers are imported. Such a condition is unfair to the workers of both na- 
tions, and the labor movements of both nations oppose it vigorously. Excessive 
workers not only displace domestic workers, but they also have the effect of 
lowering the wage paid to Mexican braceros. For this reason, the joint com- 
mittee calls for increased accuracy on the part of the Labor Department in re 
porting to the Mexican Government the number of workers needed, and in 
determining the prevailing wage certification. 


IV. COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


The conference is happy to note that an appropriations measure pending before 
the Congress would provide additional funds to the Labor Department for 28 
additional compliance officers. In an area where the need is so great, any 
increase must be welcomed. Reports received by the conference from spokesmen 
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for both delegations, however, clearly indicate that the number of additional 
compliance officers needed is many times greater than the small gain reported. 

Because the reputation of nations depends upon the manner in which they 
keep their solemn pledges to each other, we point out that international justice 
does not permit any compromise on this issue. A treaty between the two na- 
tions has pledged both governments to adequately protect Mexican contract 
workers against exploitation. That pledge must be met. 

The inspection of camps and other places where the bracero is housed, and the 
compliance measures which may be taken to assure that both parties to con- 
tracts will fullfill their obligations, are responsibilities that rest exclusively with 
the Federal Governments of both countries. These responsibilities cannot be 
assumed by local or State authorities, or by any of their agents. The present 
migratory workers agreement makes the Secretary of Labor of the United States 
and the Mexican consuls responsible for carrying out official inspections to in- 
sure enforcement of the agreement and work contracts. We believe that this 
gives the Mexican Government responsibilities that are not compatible with 
reality under the presently worded agreement, which specifically indicates that 
the Secretary of Labor may fulfill his obligations through representatives, while 
requiring the Mexican consul to act in person with regard to vigilance and en- 
forcement procedures. To correct this situation and facilitate the enforcement 
of the agreement, we propose the following amendment to article 25 and all other 
pertinent articles: Wherever the term ‘Mexican consul” appears, add ‘or his 
representative”. 

V. UNION PARTICIPATION IN NEGOTIATIONS 


The conference has heard a report from the U.S. section concerning the in- 
ability of the joint committee to attain consultative status at the last meeting 
between the two governments for the purpose of negotiating changes in the inter- 
national agreement for the Mexican labor program. It has been reported to the 
U.S. section that the U.S. State Department no longer objects to granting labor 
such participation and the sole opposition now is coming from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. We do not believe that this is consistent with the policies of the 
Department, which accords members of the U.S. section consultative status as 
members of its Farm Labor Advisory Committee but then denies them the right 
to advise at the most crucial time when the international commitments are being 
negotiated. We call upon the Secretary of Labor to reverse this policy and to 
grant the consultative status requested at the next international conference be- 
tween the two Governments. 

VI. HOUSING 


The Mexican and U.S. sections of the joint committee continue to support with 
all their power the directives concerning housing set forth in the regulations of 
the Labor Department of the United, States. We urge continued efforts by all 
compliance officials to see that these minimum standards are strictly met. 


VII. SAFETY IN TRANSPORTATION 


We recommend that the U.S. trade unions continue to cooperate with those 
publie agencies which are responsible for enforcement of safety regulations in 
transportation, to the end that the braceros may be assured of maximum pro- 
tection when they are transported to and from their place of work. 


VIII. MEALS 


The international agreement to which the Governments of Mexico and the 
United States are parties clearly stipulates that the providing of meals to the 
workers by the employer or by concessionaries should not be utilized as a source 
of profit for those providing this service. Rather it is required that such service 
be rendered the worker at cost. It is therefore recommended that every effort 
be made to reorganize the commissary system which now prevails to the end that 
it cease to be administered for purposes of profit. We commend the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor for having already investigated this matter, and we recom- 
mend that constant vigilance be maintained. 


Ix. INTERMEDIARIES 


The international agreement prohibits the participation of intermediaries, 
Such as private labor contractors or labor recruitment agents, in the Mexican 
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labor recruitment program, as well as the supervision of the braceros while they 
are at work. This prohibition has not been properly enforced up to the present 
time, with the result that certain employers have been able to evade their re 
sponsibilities to the deteriment of the interests, welfare and proper treatment 
of the workers. We recommend that such intermediaries be eliminated from the 
Mexican labor program, since they contribute nothing to the application of and 
compliance with, the solemn obligations undertaken by the parties to the indi- 
vidual work contracts and to the international agreement upon which such 
contracts are based. 
X. SPECIAL PERMITS 


The international executive agreement, and the amendments made to it for 
the economic and social betterment of the braceros, should constitute a set of 
principles and rules by which the migration of workers from one country to an- 
other should be regulated. Any arrangement or practices which evade or con- 
tradict these principles and rules should be repudiated. Therefore, we de 
nounce the use of “special permits” issued by the U.S. Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service since these permits obstruct and annul the application of the 
international agreement. We request that the use of such permits be discon- 
tinued. 

XI. EMPLOYER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


The interests of the workers cannot be fully safeguarded unless the associa- 
tions which employ them are morally responsible and economically solvent. 
Therefore, the conference recommends that the Department of Labor of the 
United States refuse to certify workers to any association which does not 
comply with the requirements for financial solvency and responsibility laid 
down by the Department of Labor. 


XII. INSURANCE 


We again emphasize to both of our Governments that the labor movement 
should be given consultative status on the bodies that control the administra- 
tion of the various insurance programs which protect Mexican braceros against 
both occupational and nonoccupational accidents, sickness or loss of life. 

The United States and Mexican sections pledge to undertake their inescapable 
obligation of working with their respective Governments to establish in lo 
calities where accidents or illness occur to braceros contracted under the inter- 
national agreement, a person or agency with the power to determine whether an 
accident meets the conditions and requirements of an occupational accident or 
whether it is of a nonoccupational category. 

The maximum amount to which the contracted bracero is entitled under the 
present insurance program is manifestly ridiculous and incompatible with the 
extent of the damage received by the injured person. The labor movements 
of both countries represented at this meeting, therefore urge their Govern- 
ments to recognize the urgent necessity of establishing proper legal standards in 
connection with the clinical classification of each accident and the correspond- 
ing compensation. We call for the payment of amounts above those now exist- 
ing and in no case should they be less than the highest amounts now existing 
in any State of the Union along the Mexico-United States border. 

In making these recommendations, we.do not intend them to interfere in 
any way with the provisions of article 25 of the master contract now in 
force. 


Senator Wiu1ams. Mr. Matt Triggs, assistant legislative director 
of the American Farm Bureau is our next witness. 
We are happy to welcome you this morning, Mr. Triggs. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Triees. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The opportunity of presenting the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation concerning the bills under consideration by the 
subcommittee is appreciated. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
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tion is an organization of 1,600,000 farm families organized in 2,700 
county farm bureaus in 49 States and Puerto Rico. 

It is not necessary to elaborate the vital interest of farmers in the 
bills under consideration by the committee. For those farmers who 
produce commodities with a high labor requirement, farm labor is 
the most important cost element. 

First, may we express appreciation of the fact that the subcom- 
mittee is giving such careful consideration to and making extended 
investigation of the issues involved in the bills which have been re- 
ferred to the subcommittee. As the members of the subcommittee 
appreciate, these issues are not simple, nor the impact of proposed 
legislation easy to assess. Before undertaking to deal with the 
specific bills under consideration by the subcommittee, we would like 
to refer briefly to several closely related factors. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation recently presented a state- 
ment to the House Agriculture Committee concerning bills to extend 
the Mexican farm labor program and to provide that the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933 shall not be construed to authorize the Depart- 
ment of Labor to regulate wages, hours, and perquisites provided 
farmworkers. With respect to this latter proposition, we contended— 

(1) that it is a basic principle of sound governmental practice 
that an executive agency should administer laws in accord with 
the actual intent of the Congress; 

(2) that whatever legal meaning might be strained from the 
general language of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, which might 
be considered to authorize regulation of farm labor employment, 
it is perfectly clear that Congress never intended or supposed 
the act would be so construed when it was approved; 

(3) that the Department of Labor’s initiation of regulation 
of domestic farm labor employment under the asserted authority 
of the act therefore constitutes a major violation of the right of 
farmers to proper legislative process and aflirmative statutory 
enactment prior to the initiation of any such program; and 

(4) that this action by the Department of Labor constitutes 
usurpation of a legislative function negating proper legislative 
processes and is inconsistent with constitutional intent. 

We further said in our statement to the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, that: 


Irrespective of any views we may have concerning the eventual outcome, the 
approach being followed by the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor is 
the only proper approach to legislation in this or any other field. This process 
of investigation, hearings, and debate by the two Houses of the Congress is in 
accord with the constitutional intent and is, in our view, the only acceptable pro- 
cedure for initiation of a new venture in regulation. This is a process we 
honor and respect. 


We have on various occasions expressed our views on this matter 
to the Secretary of Labor in the following language: 


If the Secretary of Labor is convinced the proposals have merit and should be 
undertaken, he should prepare legislation so providing and submit his proposals 
to the Congress. Here, where all parties may have their say before the proper 
forum and the issues will be subject to free and open debate by the policymaking 
branch of the Federal Government, the question will receive the kind of atten- 


tion that farmers are entitled to as a matter of right and proper governmental 
procedure. 
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This matter is presented here to explain, in part, why we do appre- 
ciate the opportunity of making this presentation, and because of the 
interest of individual members of the subcommittee in farm labor leg- 
islation. We believe that the bill previously referred to, the bill to ex- 
tend the Mexican farm labor program and to clarify the intent of 
Congress relative to the interpretation of the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
will be approved by the House. When and if this bill reaches the 
floor of the Senate, we hope that it will have the support of members 
of this subcommittee, irrespective of the type of legislation you may 
believe to be desirable in the legislative field under consideration by 
this subcommittee. 

Farm labor issues are of major significance to farmers from many 
standpoints, including the problem of seasonal crop producers in ob- 
taining a sufficient number of qualified and willing workers. 

At the last annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the delegates recommended that State farm bureaus give con- 
sideration to the following matters: 

Enactment or improvement of State statutes relating to hous- 
ing for migratory farmworkers; 

Enactment of State safety standards for the transportation of 
farmworkers; 

Extension of occupational insurance to farmworkers; 

State legislation on minimum-wage restrictions on the employ- 
ment of minors in agriculture by classification of labor use ; 

Availability of school facilities for children of migratory 
farmworkers. 

While most State legislatures were not in session in 1960—not in 
regular session, at any rate—we believe it may be anticipated that 
there will be consideration and action on such issues by many State 
legislatures in 1961. Each year, the number of States with legislation 
on these matters increases. It is our view that this is where the 
authority to deal with such issues should be maintained. 

Now, coming to S. 2141, the employment of minors in agriculture, 
the employment of any minor under 16, while school is in session, is 
now prohibited by the Fair Labor Standards Act. We do not believe 
it would be desirable to enact Federal law prohibiting the employment 
of minors in agriculture outside school hours. 

If the committee will pardon a personal reference, I worked on 
farms for hire from the age of 10 to 18—mostly during summer 
vacations, but, to some extent, on weekends during the school session, 
and I don’t think I was “exploited,” nor that such employment did me 
any harm in any way. In fact, I was glad and proud to have the op- 
portunity to work and earn some money for myself. I think it did 
me good. 

Senator Wiiu1AMs. May I interrupt at this point? 

What was the nature of the farm work you did? 

Mr. Trices. During the early ages—10, 11, and 12. This was a 
neighbor’s berry farm operation. 

Senator WitiiAms. Berry farm? 

Mr. Tricas. Yes, sir; blackberries, raspberries, and strawberries. 

Later on it was mostly picking fruit; also some baling of hay while 
I was in high school. 

Senator Wit1ams. Where was that? 
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Mr. Trices. This was all in California. 

Senator Wii1aMs. California? 

Mr. Triges. Yes, sir. 

A part of it was in Washington, Washington State. 

Now, the same thing was true of most of the other boys in our 
community, which was an agricultural community, a rural commu- 
nity, and those who obtained employment on farms were considered 
to be fortunate. 

We would have regarded with amazement any assertion that there 
was anything harmful to us in such employment. 

I think that farm people generally share in a conviction that there 
is nothing harmful in work, itself, but that, on the contrary, an ex- 
posure to work at a comparatively early age is an important part of the 
educational process and the development of maturity. Such employ- 
ment has major educational value in terms of self-discipline, self- 
reliance, self-confidence and an understanding of the value of money. 

Farm boys, boys raised in rural environments, are comparatively 
fortunate in the fact that summer employment is commonly available 
to them. To an increasing extent, the opportunity of young people 
in cities to find gainful employment has been narrowed. This may 
have something to do with the development of the juvenile delinquency 
problem. ‘The devil finds work for idle hands.” 

The words “child labor” have an emotional impact, founded on 
conditions of the past which no longer prevail. 

To be sure, some individual situations may be pointed out in which 
it may be asserted that the employment of minors in agriculture is 
harmful. But we submit that is rare and that any efforts to alleviate 
this situation by Federal law is likely to have a more harmful than 
helpful effect. 

There is a proper role to be performed here by State law. This is 
where the authority to deal with this question should continue to re- 
side. This approach gives appropriate recognition to local factors 
and conditions. 

To illustrate, in one State, large numbers of minors may be employed 
for a few weeks in early summer in berry harvest. This will not be 
true in other States. These local variations can be most appropriately 
considered by State legislatures. 

Most States with large seasonal farm labor requirements have legis- 
lation in this field. In any event, the issue is considered from time to 
time by State legislatures. There are those who do not believe the 
States have moved fast enough. If you start with the basic presump- 
tion that child labor is bad per se, this might be a logical conclusion. 
But we believe this basic presumption is fallacious—and that most em- 
ployment of minors is socially desirable and of substantial advantage 
to the individual minors involved. 

I would like to add a comment here. 

Few issues that I know of have involved a greater degree of misin- 
formation, almost irrationality in some cases. For mE a spokes- 
man for the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, a farmer 
and union organizer from California—a strange combination, but 
this is the case in this instance—said recently in a public meeting: 


A healthy industry cannot be built on the backs of 6-, 8-, and 10-year-old 
children. 
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Now, the New York Times picked this up and, in a feature article 
on the farm-labor problem, they quote it, and probably tens of 
thousands of people read this and believe it is a correct reflection of 
an existing situation; yet, the fact of the matter is that California 
has one of the most rigorous and effectively enforced child labor laws 
in the country. Their law includes a prohibition on employment of 
anyone under 12 in any circumstances. Thus, the statement quoted is 
pure fabrication; yet, it becomes the basis on which a lot of people base 
their opinions concerning this problem. 

To proceed, then, to the question of minimum wages in agriculture, 

S. 1085, at the bottom of page 3, the first thing we would like to develop 
in this connection is: What has happened to farm wages in recent years 
in relation to farm incomes? This data is reflected in the following 
table, and at the top of page 4 we have shown the index of farm wage 
rates and farm operators’ net income from farming per farm. 

Senator Witu1ams. That table may be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


TABLE 6.—Farm wages in relation to farm income, 1947-59 





Farm | Farm 





Indexoffarm}| operators’ || | Index offarm| operators’ 
wage rates netincome |! wage rates net income 
(1910-14=100)} from farming | ae 100)| from farming 

per farm per farm 
424 2, 648 | $2, 502 
445 3, 065 2, 440 
430 2, 259 2, 313 
433 2, 657 2, 338 
432 2,479 2, 426 
481 2, 951 2, 990 
508 2, 829 2, 547 





Mr. Trices. The data in the first column of figures is from the 
USDA publication “Farm Labor Situation.” 

The data in the second column is from the USDA publication 
“Farm Income Situation.” 

If we use the standard base period, 1947-49, to avoid any criticism 
that a base period has been selected to prove a case, which is a com- 
mon practice, we note that since 1947-49 farm wage rates have in- 

creased 42 percent during a period in which farm operators’ net in- 
come declined 5 percent. 

During this period, arn wages have increased nearly twice as 
fast as the cost of living. The Consumer Price Index for 1959 was 
124.6, 

In January 1960 the farm wage rate index was 632; in April 1960, 
649, the highest of record. There is every reason to believe farm 
wages will continue to increase during the next few years without 
any stimulus by Government action. 

Farm wages may not be increasing as fast as some people think 
they should, but they are increasing rapidly, and during a period in 
which farm incomes have declined; they are the most rapidly in- 
creasing. cost element, ratewise, contributing to the farm cost-price 
squeeze. 

Since 1947 gross farm income has remained approximately con- 
stant, around $35 billion, with a slight upward trend. In 1959, 
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gross farm income was $37 billion. But farm costs during this pe- 
riod have increased from $17 to $26 billion. 

Any increase in farm wages by legislative action would operate to 
transfer income from farmers, a group whose income has been de- 
clining, to farmworkers, a group whose income has been increasing. 

‘The actual impact of the enactment of minimum wage legislation 
on farmers would, of course, vary, depending upon many ~ factors. 
There have, however, been many misconceptions on this that we would 
like to deal with: 

(1) A tight labor situation or increases in farm wage rates will 
bear more harshly on small farmers than on large farmers. 

We do not submit this as an argument either for or against mini- 
mum-wage legislation but rather because we believe it is nec essary to 
correct a common misunderstanding. Many people have said that 
small farmers are competing with farmworkers on large farms and 
that therefore it is in the interest of small farmers that minimum- 
wage legislation be enacted. 

This is an erroneous conclusion because the small farmer producin * 
a crop with high seasonal farm labor requirements needs to employ 
just as large a percentage of his labor as his larger neighbor. 

This is particularly true in the case of fruits, vegetables, berries, 
and similar high seasonal labor commodities; and is still true, to 
a large extent, in the case of cotton and sugar beets despite the ex- 
tent of mechanization in these crops; and these are, of course, the 
high labor-using crops. 

For example, a farm management study of the University of Cali- 
fornia covering the production of canning tomatoes in San Benito 
County with an assumed yield of 20 tons per acre indicates that total 
preharvest labor per acre is 59.4 man-hours, and harvest labor is 185.4 
hours. Thus, a farmer could perform virtually all the preharvest 
labor on 20 acres of tomatoes during the approximately 4-month pre- 
harvest period, but his total contribution to harvest labor during the 
6 to 9-week harvest period is negligible. He is just as dependent, per- 
centagewise, upon a migratory seaSonal labor supply as his larger 
neighbor. 

In fact, in a tight labor market, the small farmer will be more ad- 
versely affected than his larger neighbors because the large farmer 
can substitute capital for labor. The small farmer cannot do this be- 
cause he does not have the volume of production to permit economic 
allocation of the costs of the expensive machinery involved. 

Many small farmers producing crops with high seasonal labor re- 
quirements are not as mechanized as larger farmers. so that it is neces- 
sary for them to employ an even larger number of workers per unit 
of output. 

The tighter and more expensive the farm labor situation, the greater 
the « ‘ompetitiy e disadvantage of the small farmer. 

It is true that S. 1085 applies only to farms with more than 2,244 
man-days of hired labor per vear. But in the major seasonable labor 
using areas, this would cover a sufficient percentage of production 
to set the going wage which all farmers would have to pay. 

Furthermore, we must nec essarily assume what experience would 
indicate to be true, that regulatory measures in the beginning often 
have minimum coverage, but coverage is extended as time passes, 
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(2) Minimum wage legislation is of interest to farmers in all areas. 
It is sometimes said that 1t would be in the interest of farmers in high 
farm wage areas to be for minimum wage legislation because this 
would improve their competitive situation as compared with areas 
where farm wages are lower. 

This is fallacious because it fails to recognize the major wage de- 
termining factor for seasonal farmworkers. The source of migratory 
labor is in the area from the Carolinas, down to Florida, and across 

» Texas. Wage rates increase as we move from this area north 
and west. Wage rates in such other areas must be enough higher to 
provide an incentive for workers to migrate to the area of employ- 
ment. This is an economic fact of life that will continue to be so ir- 
respective of minimum wage legislation. 

(3) Minimum wage regulation is not practical in agriculture be- 
cause of the prevalence of perquisites. 

Most farmers provide housing to their workers without charge. 
Other common perquisites include meals, water, electricity, fuel, milk, 
vegetables, garbage removal, transportation. All of these things have 
value and are a part of the true wage, even though not reflected in 
farm wage statistics. 

Under the definition of “Wage” in section 3(m) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the “reasonable cost” of such perquisites, “as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor” would be included as part of 

the wage paid. Since such costs var y from farm to farm, and between 
individual workers on a farm, and since costs are exceedingly difficult 
to determine, this would impose an impossible factfinding and ad- 
ministrative burden upon the Secretary of Labor. We presume that, 
finding this impossible to administer, the Secretary of Labor would 
resort to classification procedures, using average values, qualities, and 
quantities. This procedure would, of course, be arbitrary and in- 
equitable as between both farmer ‘and worker. In brief, this pro- 
vision cannot possibly be administered practically and fairly. Yet, 

unless credit is provided for perquisites, farmers would be required to 
pay higher wages than any other employer—and, incidentally, for a 
lower caliber of workers. 

(4) Minimum wage regulation is not practical in agriculture be- 
cause of the common use of piecework rates. 

Most seasonal farmwork is compensated on a piecework basis. One 
to the variation in the caliber of the farm labor force and the dif- 
ficulty of supervision, this is, in many situations, the only fair and 
practical means of compensating employees, and is preferred by both 
employees and employers. 

The application of a minimum hourly guarantee on top of a piece- 
work wage pattern provides a premium for the less capable and less 
ambitious workers and extends an invitation to “take it easy” be- 
cause they will earn the minimum, anyhow. 

It is true that minimum hourly wage regulations have been applied 
to industrial operations with a piecework wage pattern. But the con- 
ditions involved are entirely different. 

Industrial workers have been screened, are generally of similar ca- 
pacity, most of them are interested in permanent employment and 
therefore subject to discipline. They are engaged in operations in 
which it is feasible to establish work norms and where supervision 1s 
reasonably close and adequate. 
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Farmworkers, on the other hand, include virtually anybody the 
farmer can find at harvest, of widely varying capacity and ambition. 
They have no expectation of permanent employment and are, there- 
fore, not subject to discipline. They are engaged in operations with 
a varying work norm. Supervision is difficult and often impossible 
to provide under such circumstances. By the time a farmer dis- 
covers the less capable and ambitious, those who would rather loaf and 
collect the minimum hourly guar antee, his harvest season is well ad- 
vanced and he has already incurred heavy hourly payments for a 
minimum of productive work. 

(5) Minimum wage rates are impractical in agriculture because 
of the wide variation in the caliber of the farm labor force. 

Farmworkers are a heterogenous mixture, from competent, am- 
bitious, energetic workers, to near-unemployables. 

When a farmer’s labor requirements increase from nothing to dozens 
overnight, he must employ anyone who is available. 

This is basically the residue of the work force, those who have not 
been able to find employment elsewhere. It is often of extremely 
low caliber, often with physical, mental, psychiatric handicaps. 

To apply a minimum hourly wage guarantee to many such workers 
is to ask the farmer to pay them more than they are worth. 

He may do so temporarily because he has no choice, but the 
eventual, if not immediate, result is that he won’t hire them. 

Thus, that portion of the farm labor force that is worth something 
but, not much—that is employable at some wage but not at any fixed 
hourly wage—will lose the limited opportunity they now have. 

It. is said by some that if farmers paid more they would get better 
workers. Even if we were to assume that farmers could pay more, 
this would not result in a better or larger supply of seasonal workers. 
The reason is twofold. The work is temporary, and it is migratory; 

and we might add it is the kind of stoop labor that most American 
citizens will avoid at all cost, if they can. 

People with capacity and ambition are interested in permanency 
of employment and residence, and properly so. They are simply not 
available for temporary, seasonal farmwork. 

(6) Regulations of maximum hours in agriculture is impractical. 

Section 3 of S. 1085 provides that workers covered by minimum 
hourly wage regulations shall be paid time and a half after 40 hours 
a week, except with such tolerances or exemptions and subject to such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of Labor shall establish. 

This is an impractical proposal when applied to agriculture be- 
cause— 

(1) Weather and maturity conditions require major varia- 
tions in hours worked from week to week. 

(2) In piecework operations, it would be necessary to separate 
a count separately those units to be paid for at the regular 
rate and those to be paid for at the overtime rate. 

(3) Since all members of a harvest. crew do not start work at 
the same time each day or quit at the same time each day, it 
would be necessary to maintain a separate time record for each 
worker, and the time at which overtime rates start would have to 
be separately determined for each worker. This is particularly 
true when family groups are employed. : 
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To put it briefly: A farm cannot be operated on a timeclock, 8- 
hour-day, 40-hour-week basis. 

It is recognized that the Secretary of Labor would be given an 
authority to , alleviate the situation by providing execptions, limita- 
tions, et cetera. This, in our opinion, is far too much authority over 
farmers to be lodged in any one man—nor is it an authority that 
any department could efficiently exercise in a rapidly moving and 
daily changing farm picture. 

Now, to deal with crew leader registration bills, S. 1778 and 8. 
2498. We do not represent crew leaders or hold any brief for them. 
Our interest, of course, is in the service that crew leaders perform 
for farmers. We are interested, however, in the impact of proposed 
legislation upon the movement of and av ailability of farmworkers. 

Each instance in which a crew leader does something that is con- 
sidered by someone else to represent unfair treatment of crew mem- 
bers is repeated many times, often being magnified and distorted in 
the process. Without maintaining at all that this is invariably a 
desirable relationship, we do suggest that its evils have been very much 
exaggerated. 

Certainly, crew leaders perform a service to both parties. Few 
crew leaders get rich. Even if we knew all of the circumstances in a 
particular situation, it would be difficult to determine if a crew leader 
is getting more or less than a reasonable remuners =~ for his services. 
Workers can and commonly do leave a crew leader if they don’t 
like the way they are treated. Each crew member has a remedy avail- 
able to him if he does not think he has been fairly treated. He can 
join another crew or he can go to work for a farmer without belonging 
to any crew. 

Even though it be conceded that crew leaders sometimes deal with 
crew members unfairly, it is, in our view, dubious indeed that the 
situation will be improved significantly by Federal regulation. 

Now, a few comments relative to the two bills before you on this 
issue : 

S. 1778: This purports to be a crew leader registration bill. It 
would be more nearly correct to refer to it as a crew leader licensing 
bill. 

The term “crew leader” is so broadly defined as to include a sur- 
prising variety of persons. A farmer’s employee who crossed a State 
line to pick up a few workers in a nearby town would be a crew 
leader. If a farmer paid one of four workers to transport the four 
to and from work across a State line, the worker so paid would be 
a crew leader. If a farm labor association employed 10 drivers to 
transport farmworkers, each would be a crew leader under the defini- 
tion. An airline chartered to transport farmworkers would be a crew 
leader. While this is a point that could be readily corrected, it illus- 
trates the poor drafting of the bill. 

The bill would require every crew leader to apply annually for his 
license to operate and in his application— 
shall furnish such information as to his conduct and method of operation as a 
erew leader and his financial responsibility, as well as to transportation, wage 
arrangements, housing, and other working conditions to be afforded migrant 
workers in his crew, as the Secretary may by regulation require. 

It is doubtful that one in a hundred crew leaders could possibly 
supply this information for a year ahead. He simply doesn’t know 
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and even if he had a rough idea, any and all arrangements and 
methods of operation are subject to change for dozens of different and 
perfectly legitimate reasons. 

Yet, any misrepresentations in such application or any failure to 
“comply with” arrangements and methods of operation set forth in 
such applications would be a reason for denial of or revocation of his 
lic ense to operate. 

The bill would give the Secretary complete and broad discretion 
with respect to bonding of crew leaders, with no limitation, criteria, 
or standards. 

Some crew leaders follow this business year after year, but the great 
— particularly when we consider the all-inclusive ee 
‘a crew leader, engage in such occupation intermittently, or on oce 
sion, if nothing better turns up. Many persons are primarily titer: 
workers who become crew leaders on a small scale on occasion. Many 
turn crew leaders if they lose a job. Many persons acting as crew 
leaders at a particular time didn’t know they would be so acting a 

few weeks prior to such time. 

Under these circumstances, to propose to license them annually 
though they were doctors or lawyers is, we believe, an feupedetinal 
proposal. 

If the program contemplated by S. 1778 were fully enforced, the 
costs of enforcement would be high and the effect of the regulations 
on the mobility of farmworkers would seriously curtail the avail- 
ability of farmworkers in many areas. 

S. 2498 has been much more carefully drafted than S. 1778. We be- 
lieve, however, that it still represents a large body of regulation at a 
large cost to endeavor to accomplish an objective that is not likely to 
be significantly accomplished by the enactment of the bill. The enact- 
ment of the bill would, if its provisions were enforced, and it is indeed 
dubious that they could be enforced, significantly reduce the mobility 
of the farm labor force. 

It is doubtful that any substantial percentage of crew leaders would 
be able to post bond or otherwise satisfy the Secretary of Labor of 
their financial responsibility as proposed in section 5a(3). 

Few crew leaders could ascertain the information required to be 
supplied by section 6(b) because, in many instances, they do not know 
their future plans with respect to employers, rates of pay, length of 
employment or housing that may be available—and, even w here they 
do, future plans are subject to modification for a great variety of rea- 
sons, often beyond their control. 

The committee will, of course, be aware of the revolution through 
which agriculture is struggling. Since 1947-49 production per man 
in agriculture has increased 89 percent—Table D-69, 1960 Economic 
Report of the President—which is more than three times the rate of 
increase in the nonagricultural sector. 

In large measure, , this explosion in productivity is impelled by the 
imperative necessity of reducing costs, of which the cost of labor is 
the largest single element for farmers producing many commodities. 
Even though farm wage rates may not be considered high, they are 
high in relation to the income the farmer can earn by employing 
them. The total wage costs are far higher than the wage payments 
made to the worker, mostly because of the need to provide and main- 
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tain housing for workers for a short period, usually measured in 
weeks. 

Farmers are exhausting their ingenuity to tind ways and means and 
to encourage public and private research agencies to find ways and 
means to reduce their labor costs. 

This effort, as indicated by the gain in productivity per man re- 
ported above, has been successful. The aver: ige number of hired farm- 
workers in 1959 was 1,925,000, compared with 2,329,000 in 1950, and 

3,190,000 in 1930. The gain in productivity has, however, not been 
saisbilonea: in every branch of agriculture. A number of commodities, 
particularly fruits and vegetables, are produced and harvested in 
essentially the same manner, from a manpower standpoint, as a few 
decades ago. 

Yet, it is clear that we are on the threshold of major breakthroughs 
in this area. The percentage of cotton, potatoes, and sugar beets 
mechanically harvested grows annually. The first canning tomatoes 
will be harvested mechanically in California this summer. Mechan- 
ical harvest of cherries is a growing practice in a number of areas. 
Peas, corn, and beets for processing have long been mechanically har- 
vested, and it will be only a few years until virtually all snap beans 
for processing are mechanically harvested. 

The reduction in seasonal labor requirements as a result of some of 
these developments is startling. For example, a snap bean harvester 
operated by 2 men will replace about 120 handworkers. This, we be- 
lieve, is the only answer to the migratory labor problem that is a really 
worthwhile answer, socially or economically. As hand labor is re- 
placed by machine labor, wage levels rise, since a higher class of worker 
is required. This may leave a residue of unemploy: ables, but at least 
this will not be a farmers’ problem, even though it may remain as a 
welfare problem. 

The farm labor problem even today is more of a welfare or unem- 
ployment problem than it is a farm labor problem. Many situations 
commonly thought of as farm labor situations are more properly con- 
sidered to be a problem of unemployed people in rural surroundings. 
They may be classified as farmworkers because what little work they 
get ison farms. But the problem would still be there and in intensified 
form if there were no farms. 

The point is that if we try to find solutions to the farm labor prob- 
lem, based on the assumption that it may be corrected by regulating the 
relationship between farmers and farmworkers, we are proceeding on 
an erroneous assumption. 

May we reiterate our sincere appreciation of the opportunity to pre- 
sent our views on the issues under consideration by the subcommittee. 

Senator Wiiurams. Thank you very much, Mr. Tri iggs. 

Many points were raised that I would like to inquire about. 

Mr. Tricas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiii1ams. Perhaps that would better come after we have 
had other witnesses. 

Can you stand by ? 

Mr. Frices. Yes. I will be happy to. 

Senator WiriitaMs. I think there is probably conflict between your 
testimony with respect to farm income and that of Mr. Biemiller, and 
maybe we can thresh that out in discussion. 
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Mr. Trices. Iam sure there is. 
Senator Wittiams. I wonder if you would also consider the state- 
ment of the imprac ticability of crew leader registration or licensing 
in the context of State action in this field. There are States that have 

registration laws. 

And would you consider the nature of Mr. Biemiller’s conclusion 
that farmwork is the third most hazardous form of employment. 

Mr. Triaes. You mean you would like me to comment 

Senator Witt1ams. After we have heard all of the witnesses. 

Mr. Triees. All right. Later on. 

Senator Witurams. Yes. 

Mr. Triecs. Thank you, and I will be happy to do so. 

Senator Winiiams. <All right. 

Our next witness is Mr. Mitchell, president of the National Agricul- 
tural Workers Union. 

Good morning. 
Mr. Mrrcrneii. Good morning, sir. 
Senator Witttams. We are very glad to have you here, Mr. Mitchell. 
You may proceed with your statement. 





STATEMENT OF H. L. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UNION 





Mr. Mircuetu. Yes, sir. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The National Agricultural Workers Union is the only organization 
in America composed exclusively of farmworkers and therefore can 
speak directly for such workers. 

In this statement to your subcommittee, we want to bring up to date 
certain recommendations for farm labor legislation that representa- 
tives of our union have made over a per iod of years to congressional 
committees studying the problem. 


CONGRESS URGED TO ENACT LEGISLATION FOR BASIC 
FARMWORKERS 


CHANGES IN LIVES OF 


We call upon your subcommittee to make its contribution toward 
improving the lives of the Nation’s 1,900,000 farmworkers by giving 
serious consideration to legislation which will make basic changes in 
the wages and working conditions of the long-neglected farm- 
worker—migratory and nonmigratory alike. We therefore call wpon 
your subcommittee to recommend and help get through Congress 
measures that will bring about the following: 
(1) End the annual importation of a half million Mexican and 
other foreign farmworkers. 
(2) Extend to farmworkers the Federal guarantee of the right 
to organize and bargain collectively with their employers. 
(3) Extend to w age earners in agriculture the protection of a 
minimum wage law. 
(4) Amend the Social Security Act to extend unemployment 
insurance to all of the Nation’s farmworkers. 
In our opinion, the above four measures, if enacted, would bring a 
lasting improvement in the lives of those who earn their living by 
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work in the fields. The continued importation of foreign labor each 
year; the lack of protection of the farmworker’s natural and moral 
right to organize and bargain with his employer; the absence of a 
floor beneath the wage structure of American agriculture; plus the 
need for unemployment insurance among farmworkers, are all intrin- 
sically bound together. 

We are in favor of laws to prohibit child labor in agriculture, to 
provide better housing for farmworker families, to provide educa- 
tional opportunities, and to regulate and license labor contractors and 
crew leaders. However, these injustices and inequities arise simply 
because the farmworker is unprotected from competition from foreign 
workers. He cannot improve his wages and working conditions by or- 
ganizing a union; there is no minimum wage to place a floor under his 

earnings; and when he is out of work there is no unemployment pay 
for him. If Congress will make it possible for the Nation’s farm- 
workers to secure these basic rights, then the farmworkers will them- 
selves do away with child labor, build their own homes, educate their 
children and, in time, the migratory worker will also shake the lar- 
cenous labor contractors and crew leaders from off their backs. 











END MEXICAN LABOR IMPORTATION 





We are opposed to any and all legislation which would extend the 
Mexican labor importation program for 2 years or longer. 

We cannot take a long-range view of this matter which affects so 
disastrously the lives of native American workers who must compete 
for farm jobs with an army of nearly a half million men who are 
imported from Mexico each year and who, for their period of identure 
to U.S. farm employers are little more than slave laborers. 

We know we speak for every American now engaged in, or who in 
the recent past, has worked on farms in an area where these imported 
contract laborers are employed, when we say that the system of for- 
eign labor importation must be ended. 

The executive board of the National Agricultural Workers Union 
meeting in February adopted the following resolution : 

The National Agricultural Workers Union calls for the termination of Public 
Law 78 not later than June 30, 1961, and demands that this Mexican fam 
labor program and all other programs for importing foreign workers for em- 
ployment on the Nation’s farms also be ended. 

For nearly a decade our union has appeared before congressional 
committees in pleadings on behalf of the farmworkers w ho have suf- 
fered the effects of the Mexican contract labor rogram under Public 
Law 78. We have submitted facts, provable as evidence that 
this program had become a major weapon of exploitation of domestic 
and foreign workers alike. 

If this committee will take the trouble to review the record of the 
last 9 years, it will find that it has been the National Agricultural 
Workers Union which has borne the brunt of the responsibility of 
reporting accurately and analyzing fairly and significantly what 
has been happening under Public Law 78. 

In the last 9 years, we have brought to Washington our members, 
farmworkers from right out of the fields, to add their testimony to 
that of the officers of our union. -These years of persevering research, 
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of responsible declarations, of unrefuted testimony, have shown that 
the National Agricultural Workers Union has been fundamentally 
right. These long vears of evasion of the main issues, of the failure 
of Congress to institute a full-scale, thoroughgoing investigation of 
the monstrosity it has bred, have proved that we were right. 
Perhaps as a result of our union’s continued demands for congres- 
sional investigations of the Mexican farm labor program, the present 
Secretary of Labor instituted his own investigation. We have the 
greatest respect: for the four gentlemen who made a study of the oper- 
ation of the Mexican farm labor importation program last. year for 
the Secretary of Labor. The findings of fact in the report made by 
ex-Senator Edward J. Thye, the Very Reverend Monsignor George G. 
Higgins, Dr. Rufus Kleinsmid, and Mr. Glenn E. Garrett cannot be 
denied. The report of the consultants on the Mexican farm labor 
program confirmed everything our union had been saying for a decade. 
The Congress, as a whole, seems unaware of the facts contained in 
the consultants’ report to the Secretary of Labor on this foreign labor 
program. 


FOREIGN LABOR TMPORTATION PROGRAM HAS BUILT-IN ADVERSE EFFECT ON 
NATION’S FARMWORKERS 


The adverse effect of the foreign labor importation program may be 
because the unorganized farmworkers have the lowest of political 
priorities, and therefore must. suffer indefinitely the depredatiens 
that an indifferent Congress allows. Perhaps it is because the eco- 
nomic power of those who profit from indentured labor in Amerien 
is so overwhelming that not even in Congress can the voice of justice 
move men to erase the shame for which they stand as sponsors. 

Perhaps the reason is that the large farmers importing Mexican na- 
tionals are well organized and have influence locally, in the State 
capitols, and in Washington, far out of proportion to their numerical 
strength. Out of the 4.7 million farm operators in the United States, 
less than 50,000 farm operators actually “use” Mexican labor. How- 
ever, their influence is such that the major farm organizations, with 
one exception, speak for them, Congressmen and Senators from cer- 
tain States do their bidding, and the Vice President of the United 
States, Mr. Nixon, is their errand boy. 

In contrast to all of this political power wielded by employers of 
imported contract labor from Mexico, the native American farm- 
worker is practically without either economic or political influence. 
The National Agricultural Workers Union can only try to bring the 
plight of the Nation’s farmworkers to the attention of the public, the 
Congress, and the administration, religious, civic, and welfare organi- 
zations, often derisively termed “do-gooders” by those engaged in ex- 
ploiting the farmworker, have become increasingly aware of the use of 
the Mexican farm labor program to degrade our own people and those 
of Mexico, and are now taking more interest in such matters than they 
have for many years. 

Up until recently the organized labor movement in this country, 
while sympathetic to the plight of their fellow workers on the land, 
never went much further than to pass resolutions deploring the condi- 
tions under which the Nation’s farmworkers were forced to live and 
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work. Now, the AFL-CIO is committed to support a broad four- 
point program which ts as follows: 
(1) To secure the enforcement of existing laws benefiting farm- 
ae Ts. 
2) To secure the enactment of legislation extending social 
Ww elf are protection to farmworkers. 
(3) To help mobilize public opinion so that reforms may be 
brought about, 
(4) To he ‘lp farmworkers help themselves by organizing their 
own union. 

Although the National Agricultural Workers Union is small and 
farmworkers understandably have been slow to organize, up until 
the wholesale importation of Mexican nationals started, there was 
some bargaining power wielded by farmworkers who, though largely 
unorganized by a union, were often able to improve their wages ‘and 
working conditions by withholding their labor. Today a movement of 
farmworkers to improve their wages occurs, spontaneously or other- 
wise, and it can be broken by the use of Mexican nationals as strike- 
breakers. The only alternative the American farmworker has to 
accepting wages and working conditions imposed by the larger em- 
ployers who use Mexican nationals or threatens to import them, is to 
leave the farm for the city and seek other work there. 


HOW MEXICAN LABOR IMPORTATION DESTROYS AMERICAN WORKERS’ 
BARGAINING POWER 


A striking example of the destruction of the bargaining power of 
American farmworkers through importation of Mexican nationals is 
in the State of Arkansas. Here, in 1948, there were a few thousands 
farmworkers who had been organized into what is now the National 
Agricultural Workers Union for about 12 years, and they had reached 
the point where they were able to get a wage of 50 cents an hour for 
their labor and as much as $4 per 100 pounds for picking cotton. 
According to the farm labor reports of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (1948) the average wage paid for cotton picking in Arkansas 
was $3.25 per 100 pounds. 

The first Mexican nationals were brought in to pick cotton in Ar- 
kansas in the fall of 1948, but there were not enough of them, nor were 
the cotton planters able to “use” the Mexicans to their full advantage. 
But, by the fall of 1949, with nearly 25,000 Mexican nationals working 
in Arkansas, the cotton picking rate ‘fell to an av erage of less than 
$2.60 per 100 pounds. 

The wage rate for cotton picking has not reached the average : 
1948 since that date, and the number of Mexican nationals “used” 
Arkansas has increased as farm wages dropped. 

According to a news story appearing in the Arkansas Gazette of 
Little Rock, April 7, James L. Bland, director of the State employ- 
ment service, reported that there were 39,000 Mexican nationals im 
Arkansas during the fall of 1960, employed in picking cotton, Five 
thousand four hundred and seventeen Mexican workers were also hired 
during the summer in chopping (weeding) cotton. Under terms of 
the Mexican workers’ contract, their employers are required to pay not 
less than 50 cents an hour (though there is no legal basis for fixing 
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a minimum wage under Public Law 78 authorizing importation of 
Mexican nationals, in effect the Mexican Government does fix a mini- 
mum wage of a sort by unilaterally refusing to permit their people 
to work for less than 50 cents an hour). Local farmworkers in Ar- 
kansas, mainly Negroes, nevertheless were employed this past year at 
wage rates of 40 cents an hour. 


SKILLED FARM MACHINE OPERATORS PAID 50 CENTS AN HOUR 


In the same story appearing in the Arkansas paper, J. C. Portis, 
a Lep: unto, Ark., cotton plantation owner and merchant who serves 
on the State Farm Placement Advisory Council, complained that 
representatives of the State employment service could not furnish 
him with tractor drivers at less than 60 cents an hour, when he was 
accustomed to paying only 50 cents an hour for this type of skilled 
labor. Incidentally, the Arkansas Advisory Council on Farm Place- 
ment appointed by Governor Faubus is composed of 11 cotton planters, 
a banker, a lawyer, and officials of the State farm organizations. 
Naturally, the Arkansas farmworkers are unrepresented on a policy- 
making board that determines their livelihood. 

The going wage in Arkansas for tractor driving, including opera- 
tion and maintenance of tractor-driven mechanical cottonpicking ma- 
chines valued at about $15,000 each, ranged from a low of 50 cents 
an hour to a high of 75 cents an hour. For work requiring skills 
comparable to farm-machine operation in industry, men are paid as 
— as $3 per hour, with time and a half for over 8 hours in a day 

r 40 hours a week, 

"This desleention at naive American farmworkers’ bargaining power 
is noted in the consultants’ report to the Secretary of Labor, October 
1959, which notes the following: 

In one State wages paid for harvesting cotton have fallen gradually, while 
the proportion of foreign workers has risen. 

The inference is that U.S. workers have been forced to seek alter- 
native job opportunities. It is evident that Arkansas is the State 
referred to in this report. 

When I was in Memphis last fall, a prominent citizen of Arkansas 
made a speech in which he called for the bringing in of special indus- 
tries to hire unemployed Negro farmworkers. Significantly, this 
man recognized and was disturbed by the situation in which Mexi- 
can nationals were imported to do the work on cotton plantations 
where Negro workers were formerly employed. His solution was to 
keep on bringing in the Mexicans for farmwork while other jobs 
were found for local people. To me, this seems to be one of the best 
arguments for ending the Mexican labor program. 


THREAT TO IMPORT MEXICANS KEEPS WAGES LOW IN MISSISSIPPI 


As an example of how the importation of Mexican nationals affects 
farm wages and working conditions in a nearby area where they are 
not actually employed but operate as a threat to any attempt by local 
workers to increase their wages, is in Mississippi. No Mexican na- 
tionals have been imported into that State since 1951, but 40,000 or 
more a year are “used” across the river in Arkansas. 
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During a 10-day period, June 1-10, 1959, our union made a spot 
check of wage rates being paid for chopping cotton in 15 Mississippi 
counties. It was found that the wage being paid for this farmwork 
was $2.50 to 33 per day. In only two counties was it found that 
wages had reached $3.50 and $4, and this was due to rains during the 
cultivating season. 

We ask permission of the committee to insert at this point the farm- 
wage survey of June 1959. 

Senator WittraMs. That may be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The survey referred to follows :) 


TABLE 7.—Wages paid for cotton chopping in 15 Mississippi counties, 
June 1-10, 1959 


County Checkpoints Opened ‘une 1-10 
De Soto__.. : Lake Cormorant........| $3.......- thie $3 
IOS... go do cccecscnnscd) OUT ian ccc) BR cs. 4 Se ies Is Se 
I ioc cniceieedsis POIs adn ccna sac 
OUGND. 683 anc cedac dd $2.50 ; cet 
Coahoma..-.- . = : paeees ..-| $2.50 and $3.50_....| $2.50 and $33 (June 10-11). 
; larksdale~ ee 33... wadeinadieks $3.504 
IN. +o riniineaaiees Allig is hen calantinmdecl i thi ds cicteeck din ieee $3.50.5 
Mound Bayou...--..--- eS : $3.50 
CMG soe 5 ikki Ja ein L.cel. ee 
Washington--...--- ; DRIED. oo scene gaiecsuas 1 eee ee $4.4 
Hollandale.......-- Sool oe ee $3.1 
a eee es " $3.50.4 
Humphreys. ‘ POL... od cwncnincncealben! Ba-0U -<-| $3 
Sharkey. ._-- ..---..| Anguilla- Hiiekes atin lias sick tees ‘ $3. 
CES yy ee ae ME cicnscaals ORR, 
eS ceneutan Foothills. .......- eee ee oe nd $2.50 and $3 
IR SoS es eet ® ID iat csi: On ac anise 
RN sian $2.50-..- =a .| $8 (June 10-11). 
eee £2,025 25.5 2558 $2.50... ...- a 
i Ea $2.50 $2.70 and $3 
| Goodie. 65 | S28 $2.50 and 33 
I ote Soe $2.50 se $2.50 and $3 
es eee ee OG cw $3 : eee $3. 
ti ciae cecilia dinprtdcen fe) eee sl ee $3. 5 
IR csies cierncectitiente VOUEE PURE cicnnconcucne $2.50 and $3....._.| $3. 
Leflore. Shs, roe a ae Cerne. Sn oe $3.50. 4 
Lo ee Oc ae i eee $3.50 
RaGMNE, $3) SS Nees... | Le 
Ee | EE | $3 ....| $3 and $3.3 
Tallahatchie__...........- I ee ho cannes $3 . ee $3 
INS. 2ccSdien ween ee reek 
NG i eccccu encase RII i Ss one nile Boe ae ee ee 
SPUR 6 scaebbbadhane Mba cst abachaste paddle ited $3 
Pee ose ee a eek $3 








1 Plantation with own labor supply. 

2 Women workers paid $2.25 per day on plantation near Robinsonville. 

3 Wages paid to tractor drivers: Robinsonville, $2.70 to $4.50; Tunica, $5 to $6; Lula, $3 to $4; and Cleve- 
land, $5 to $6. 

4 Day-haul labor supply from towns of the area. 

5 Hours worked per day 

6 Leland—season opened at $3 per day. Excessive rainfall caused wage rate to advance to $4 on June 3. 

7 Sunflower County—few instances found where $4 was paid in areas with long rainy spells. 


Mr. Mircneti. With wages and working conditions of American 
citizens kept below subsistence levels by continued importation of an 
army of half a million each year, and the constant threat to import 
even more farmworkers from Asia and elsewhere being made, is — 
any wonder that the best-qualified and most highly skilled America 
farmworkers are leaving farm jobs? There is no incentive for young 
people to remain on the farm. If they are sons and daughters of in- 
dependent. farmowners, they realize that they are pitting their labor 
power against that of Mexican peons. 
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According to the Secretary of Labor: 


From 1947 to 1957 while industrial wages were increasing by two-thirds and 
real purchasing power by one-fourth, the real earnings of hired farmworkers 


showed no gain. 

It is apparent that the Secretary of Labor based that statement on 
average farm wage rates reported by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, which in 1957 were $892 per year for both farm and nonfarm 
work. However, recent figures of the U.S. Census Bureau show that 
actu: 4 cash wages earned by male farmworkers in 1958 averaged only 
$750 for both farm and nonfarm work, or a net reduction of $246 

lly from the $996 such workers earned in 1950. 

This is from Consumer Income Reports, U.S. Census of January 
15 of this year. 

Taking either the Agriculture or Commerce Department’s figures 
as correct, it should be evident that we cannot import a horde of 
workers from foreign lands without reducing the income of our own 
people and driving them off the farms into other kinds of casual em- 
ployme nt. Even in areas where there are no Mexican nationals, the 
workers are adversely affected by those employed in other regions. 
Even if the hourly wage is boosted, but at the same time the number 
of hours is reduced, any gain is wiped out in loss of real earnings. 

It seems obvious that one of the ways to bring an end to the impor- 
tation of foreign labor and to attract American workers into agri- 
culture is for the Congress to enact a minimum wage Jaw for farm- 
workers. Ifthe 50, OK 4) farm employers who now import foreign work- 
ers had to pay $1.25 an hour, $1 an hour, or even 75 cents an hour, 
they would find it unprofitable to import workers from Mexico or 
oth er foreign countries. 

fay we urge your committee to use its influence to bring about an 
immediate end to the program of importing Mexican nationals and 
other foreign labor for seasonal employment on our farms. As you 
know, there are no quotas for permanent immigrants entering the 
United States from any country in the Western Hemisphere, and we 
are not opposed to farmworkers from Mexico or farmworkers from 
any other country coming in for permanent residence with the inten- 
tion of becoming citizens, if they comply with our immigration laws. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE RIGHT OF FREE ASSOCIATION FOR THE NATION'S 
FARMWORKERS 


While there is no prohibition in law of the right of any group of 
workers to organize in the United States, there are definite restric- 
tions on the right of workers employed on farms, ranches, and planta- 
tions to form unions. These limitations placed on free association by 
hired farmworkers stem from several factors. Among these are the 
following: 

(1) The exclusion of workers employed in production of agricul- 
tural products from practically all social welfare legislation adopted 
by Congress and the various State legislatures. 

(2) The widely accepted theory—that because of such specific ex- 
clusions of hired farmworkers, it is the public policy of State and Na- 
tional Government to deny such workers the right to form unions 
and act in concert. 
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» 
) 


(3) The composition of the labor force in agriculture, the majority 


of the 2 million hired farmworkers be ing members of minority racial 
and nationality groups, the transient nature of employment and the 
reliance by employers on annual importation of nearly one-half mil- 
lion farmworkers mainly from the British West Indies, Japan, the 
Philippines, et cetera. 

(4) The failure of Federal and State Governments to adopt even 
basie standards for recruitment, job placement, transport ation, wages 
and other working conditions for domestic farmworkers, plus the in- 
ability of agencies of government to properly enforce guarantees on 
paper whic ‘+h are accorded foreign workers imported each year. 

(5) The isolation of hired farmworke ‘rs from the mainstream of 
organized labor, and the lack of serious attention to the welfare of 
such workers by organized labor prior to 1959. 

To clarify the above points and to indicate documentation, we make 
the following comments: 

About 25 years ago, when the Congress of the United States enacted 
the existing program of social welfare legislation for workers, includ- 
ing minimum wages, old age and survivors’ insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the guarantee of the right of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively, all workers employed in the produc tion of 
agricultural products were specifically excluded. However, agricul- 
tural processing ee not employ ed directly on the farm w ere in- 
eluded under much of this social welfare legislation. The omission 
a hired farmworkers was due, in part, to the total absence of eco- 
nomic and political influence of this submerged group in our society. 

The agricultural employers were then and are today well organized 
and are thus able to influence the course of legislation affecting their 
interests. In adopting broad social welfare legislation, the Federal 
Congress also followed the historic pattern of the State legislatures 
in excluding farmworkers from protection of laws such as workmen’s 
compensation. It was not until 1950 that most farmworkers were 
brought into the old-age and survivors’ part of the social security 
law. 


THE NIXON THEORY OF PUBLIC POLICY RESTRICTING RIGHTS OF FARM- 
WORKERS 


The first formal statement of the theory that because of the ex- 
clusion of hired farmworkers from social welfare legislation, it is 
the public policy to deny workers employed on farms, ranches, and 
plantations of the right to organize and act in concert. This was 
advanced in 1949. This expression of public policy was incorporated 
in a report made by Richard M. Nixon, now Vice President. of the 
United States, but then a Member of the House of Representatives. 
The Nixon report followed an official investigation by the Labor and 
Education Committee of a strike of some 1,100 wor kers employed by 
the Di Giorgio Fruit Corp., operating a 12,000-acre ranch near Bakers- 
field, Calif. The workers were members of the National Agricul- 
tural Workers Union and had been defeated in their efforts to assert 
their right of free association by a combination of legal harassment, 
the use of legally imported contract workers from Mexico and at- 
tempted assassination of the leadership of the strike. The Nixon re- 
port is available in the records of the House Labor and Education 
Committee. 
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SUGARCANE CORPORATIONS USE NIXON THEORY—DEPRIVE PLANTATION 
WORKERS OF RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


The next clear expression of the Nixon theory that it is the public 
policy of the U.S. and State Governments to deny hired farmworkers 
tle right of free association is boldly stated in a letter dated October 
3, 1953, which a representative of our union received from the South- 
down Sugars, Inc., operators of a 20,000-acre sugarcane plantation in 
Louisiana, in reply to his request for a meeting with the company to 
discuss recognition of the local union representing plantation work- 
ers. A photos tatiec copy of this letter is in our possession. The 
significant portion of this letter is as follows: 

* * * we disagree with your statement that agricultural workers are guaran- 
teed the right to form a union. Indeed, the policy of the Federal Government 
as well as the State of Louisiana has been to exclude agricultural workers from 
the right of workers generally to organize and act in concert. In view of the 
fact that this legislation of which we speak goes to great lengths to protect in- 
dustrial workers and excludes agricultural workers from union organization 
indicates a very strong policy on the part of both governments, State and Na- 
tional, to prevent agricultural workers from organizing and acting in concert. 


LOUISIANA COURTS UPHOLD NIXON THEORY INJUNCTIONS BREAK STRIKE 
ON SUGAR PLANTATIONS 


Following receipt of this letter and of similar ones from nine other 
oper ators of large sugar cane plantations in Louisiana, approximately 

2,000 plantation workers went on strike for recognition of their union 
by these employers. This strike was broken and the local union of 
plantation workers destroyed by a series of broad injunctions issued 
by the District Courts of the State of Louisiana. The injunctions 
were based on the Nixon theory that hired farm workers were denied 
the right of free assoc iation and that organization by such workers 
constituted an illegal conspiracy to cease work in the harvest season 
and thus do irreparable damage to the employer and one of the prin- 
cipal industries in Louisiana. 

An appeal was made in behalf of the workers, first to the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana which upheld the ruling of the district court. The 
Louisiana Supreme Court, in its decision, stated : 

The guarantees of freedom of speech, even if picketing and speech are held to 
be identical, cannot be maintained in the face of irreparable injury to property 
and we are compelled to hold, therefore, that the picketing of the mills of the de- 


fendants under the circumstances established here is contrary to public policy 
and that the trial judge was justified in issuing the injunction. 


U.S SUPREME COURT VACATES LOUISIANA INJUNCTION—LEGAL ISSUE NOT 
DECIDED 


Following this decision, an appeal was made to the U.S. Supreme 
Court in an effort to set aside Nixon’s theory of public policy respect- 
ing farm workers. Although the highest court in the United States 

vacated the injunction, the issue of the right of hired farm workers to 
form a union and to act in concert was not decided. The decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, handed down in November 1955, is as follows: 


Re Chaisson et al. v. Southcoast Corp. et al.— 


Per curiam: The petition for writ of certiorari is granted. It appearing that 
the cause has become moot, the judgment of the Supreme Court of Louisiana is 
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vacated and the cause is remanded for such proceeding as by that court may be 
deemed appropriate. Harris v. Stanley, 348 U.S. 808. The Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Black are of the opinion that the case is not moot and would grant 
certiorari and hear argument. 

rhe full text of all pleading and decisions in the above matters are 
available in records of the courts involved or may be found in the files 
of attorneys who represented the workers. 

Incidentally, the appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
had to be made on the basis of a pauper’s oath. The workers could 
not pay the cost of printing briefs: the National Union had no funds, 
and neither AFL nor the CIO believed that an appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court was likely to succeed in this matter. 


ISOLATION OF HIRED FARM WORKERS FROM ORGANIZED LABOR 


While organized labor in the United States has never accepted the 
idea that hired farm workers are to be permanently barred from the 
rights accorded other workers, the action in the past has consisted 
mainly of adopting resolutions expressing sympathy with the plight 
of these workers. However, there are now indications that the lead- 
ership of AFL-CIO is prepared to accept a more active role in behalf 
of hired farm workers, and we are hopeful that a concerted effort will 
be made by organized labor to extend to the Nation’s hired farm 
workers the protection of their moral right to organize and bargain 
collectively with their employers. 

It should be noted that most agricultural processing workers are 
organized into unions, and the reason for this is that the workers en- 
gaged in canning, freezing and packing of agricultural products are 
included under the National Labor Management Relations Act. Be- 
cause the processing workers are less numerous than field workers, it 
has been possible for them to negotiate contracts with their employers. 
These contracts contain wages and wor king conditions comparable to 
those of other industrial workers. On only one large corporation 
farm in the United States are field workers included under the collec- 
tive bargaining contract applying to plant workers. This is the 
agreement between the Seabrook Farms and Local 56 of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America in 
New Jersey. 

FARMWORKERS DENIED LEGAL PROTECTION 


All agricultural fieldworkers have been excluded from the benefits 
of the National Labor Management Relations Act since it was first 
enacted. However, in 1948, during the strike of the Di Giorgio Fruit 
Corp. employees, the punitive provisions of the Taft-Hartley law 
were invoked by the employer and an injunction obtained restraining 
the striking union from boycotting fruits and vegetables being pro- 
duced on the 12,000-acre Di Giorgio ranch by strikebreakers. Here, 
again, the injunction was vacated upon appeal in the U.S. Supreme 
Court after a period of nearly 2 years. 


UNION SUBJECT TO REGULATIONS UNDER NEW LAW 


Our national union has recently been notified by the Bureau of 
Labor Management Reports of the Department of Labor that it and 
all local unions composed of farmworkers are labor organizations if 
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they exist for the purpose of representing workers and are required 
to comply with the recently adopted Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959. Although farmworkers are excluded 
from any protection of their right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, their organization is subjected to regulation. 

For these and other reasons set forth “above, we urge your com- 
mittee to recommend the removal of the exemption of agricultural 
workers from the National Labor Relations Law. 

That concludes my statement. 

Senator WituiaMs. Thank you. 

Can you stay with us for subsequent discussion ¢ 

Mr. Mircuenn. Yes; I will. 

Senator WituiaMs. ‘Thank you very much, Mr. Mitchell. 

Our next witness is Dr. Eleanor Hadley, who represents the Board 
of Directors of the National Consumers League and is well known 
to this committee. 

Dr. Haptey. Thank you, Senator Williams. 

Senator Wimu1amMs. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ELEANOR M. HADLEY, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, SMITH COLLEGE, REPRESENTING THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


Dr. Haptey. The National Consumers League has long been inter- 
ested in the problems of the migratory agricultural worker and is 
grateful to the committee for this opportunity to express its views. 
‘the league which has a history of articulate consumer concern with 
respect to conditions under which goods and services are produced 
began its study of the problems of migrant agricultural workers with 
an investigation in New Jersey in 1906 of field and cannery workers. 
Given the pace of progress in this area, we are still in 1960 talking 
about the subject. 

A word on. my own background: I was a staff member of Presi- 
dent ‘Truman’s Commission on Migratory Labor in 1950-51 and was 
with the subcommittee of the Senate handling the migratory labor 
hearings chaired by Senator Humphrey in the 8: 24 C ongress. 

Mr. Chairman, you and the members of this committee are to be 
congratulated for your courageousness in addressing yourselves to a 
problem which is studied and restudied, investigated and reinvesti- 
gated, but on which only the slowest progress is made. Persons in 
political life understandably like to address themselves not only to 
what are real problems, but to problems which hold the prospect of 
solution. Given the blance of political forces with respect to migra- 
tory agricultural workers, it is difficult to make headway. On “the 
one side one has the workers themselves, poor, with only the slightest 
education, and alined with them various civic and religious groups. 
Recently organized labor has increasingly concerned itself with this 
problem, 

On the other side, one has in the vocabulary of this problem the 
“labor users,” farm operators—for the most part, large farm opera- 
tors—who are well organized and knowledgable in the ways of politi- 
cal action. Inasmuch as labor is a sizable | part of the total expenses 
of any operator, naturally the operators have a keen pocketbook con- 
cern with the problem. 
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Even in respect to Government departments and agencies, migrants 
have not fared much more successfully. Most vovernmental bureaus 
are set up by function. Migrant workers, as such, are not a big 
enough part of tie total labor force, total education problem, total 
health problem, to deserve much attention from such units. They 
are marginal to any bureau or Hill committee organized on a func- 
tional basis. 

You can, accordingly, see that I believe you were altogether right 
to urge the establishment of a Special Subcommittee on Migrant 
Workers, just as I think the administration is to be complimented 
for setting up the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. 

To get any head of steam at all requires a unit organized on migrant 
vorkers. However, as my a remarks indicate, notwithstand- 
ing your focus on migrants, I do not underestimate the odds against 
which you Senators are having to work if we are to think in terms of 
resulting legislation and not releases to the press, useful as these are 
for educating the public, 

Taking a 10-year perspective on the problem, I do think the com- 
missions, committees, and interested private groups have served to 
air the problem sufficiently so that at least knowle dgable persons are 
cognizant of the fact that migrants exist and represent a serious social 
problem. More than acquaintance with a problem and sympathy for 
those who are its victims, however, are required for legislation, and I 
profoundly hope, Mr. Chairman, that you and the members of this 
committee can ‘accomplish that which has proved defeating to those 
who have previously tried to do something here. 


BILLS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 


You have before you three bills—one extending to agricultural 
workers the protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act; another 
insuring greater responsibility on the part of crew leaders; and a 

third making the regulations governing child labor identical as be- 
oe industry and agriculture. I am not sure how you decided to 
focus your work on these three facets of the problem. In my judg- 
ment, extension of minimum wage is basic. A comparably important 
dimension of the problem, I note, is not before you for consideration, 
though, according to the rules of the Senate, the subject is right fully 
yours. I refer to foreign contract labor. Personally, I see no real 
headway on this problem until the twin measures of minimum wage 
and elimination of foreign contract workers are adopted. Your other 
two bills, licensing of contractors and additional restrictions on child 
labor, are, in a sense, ameliorative. They are designed to make the sys- 
tem less unattractive. 

Actually, in my judgment, what our long-range goal should be is the 
elimination of migrancy. One can patch ‘it up, make it less of a dis- 
grace than it is now, but there is no way that it can be made into good 
employment. Roots are essential to any human being. It is no sort 
of life to be constantly shifting, here 3 weeks and someplace else the 
next month, with no job security to boot. 


I always recall the sentence from the President’s Commission report 
which was phrased : 


Employment is incidental to unemployment for the migrants. 
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The 3 or 4 months of the year that these workers spend in home base 
in no sense makes up for the other 8 to 9 months. Furthermore, no 
matter how much thought or financial help is given, you cannot edu- 

eate a child by having him a few weeks in one school, a fortnight in 

another, and so on, throughout 5 to 6 months of the academic year. 
Laudable as is the objectiv e of S. 2864, I do not see that very much can 
be accomplished here. 


IS MIGRANCY ESSENTIAL? 


I ask the question: Is migrancy essential? And the answer: It 
is not. Obviously, as far ahead as we can see, there are going to be 
seasonal needs in agriculture, but seasonal needs and migrancy are two 
different things. Seasonal needs occur because, given the state of tech- 
nology, ee requirements are sharply ‘different at different 
periods. Migrancy occurs because these needs are so great that they 
exceed the extra labor which communities can provide ‘for themselves, 
or perhaps I should say “are thought to exceed” such resources. Any 
community has extra labor in it beyond that which is regularly em- 
ployed. Even where there are no unemployed members of the labor 
force, there are housewives and high school and other young people 
who can be recruited for brief periods, though, naturally, the ‘students 
and young people require special supervision. 

The scale of the additional manpower needs is, of course, a function 
of the scale of the acreage planted to that which will need special 
cultivation or harvesting at one time. If, as I observed in a letter 
to the editor of the New York Times which was published May 10, 
operators are going to involve the Federal Government in providing 
manpower for them, I see nothing inappropriate in the Federal 
Government having something to say on the extent of the acreage 
which is planted which impels such requests on their part. 


MINIMUM WAGE AND ELIMINATION OF FOREIGN CONTRACT WORKERS AS A 
A WAY OF REDUCING MIGRANCY 


Ironic as it may seem, I see the adoption of the minimum wage 
and the elimination of foreign contract workers as a means of reducing 
the scale of the migrant problem. How do I arrive at such a para- 
doxical conclusion? In the following way: The point of minimum 
wage is to oblige industries where workers are unable to defend them- 
selves to meet the full labor costs rather than being permitted to 
share the cost with the community. At the present time with migrant 
workers, operators are not assuming their full costs. Local govern- 
ments, civic and religious organizations are picking up part of the 
tab in the form of welfare services. Doctors donate services. I take 
as my premise here that a job to be a job must be sufficiently produc- 
tive to realize enough in wages to enable a worker to buy the necessi- 
ties, make some provision for sickness, and periods of unemployment. 
In agriculture, given the existing pattern, we have many partial jobs. 

This situation is enlarged by importing contract labor from the 
economies where per capita income is greatly below that of the 
United States. It would be made more difficult by contract labor 
from any source—increase the supply of the commodity and the 
price goes down—but by importing such labor from economies far 
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below the per capita income of that of the United States such labor 
is naturally agreeable to settling for less. I say this cognizant, as 
I am, of the fact that Mexican contract workers and other contract 
workers are, wage for wage, at the present time getiing move than 
American citizens are getting. While the foreign labor program 
could have been administered far better than it has been and while 
the Labor Department appears to be making at present a laudable 
effort to improve the program, the plain fact of the matter is that 
there is no way of having a contract labor program which does not 
injure American w orkers. 

In our market economy, price serves to allocate resources. Make 
labor cheap by the twofold device of not paying its full costs and 
increasingly the supply through foreign importation and the market 
signals that this is a factor of production which is to. be used gen- 
erously. As you know, in most production processes, the factors of 
production are substitutable in verying degrees. If labor is dear, 
the market signals that it is to be used sparingly; if cheap, in larger 
quantities. As things now stand, before you Senators have accom- 
plished what you are going to accomplish, the market damps down 
a shift into capital. Let me illustrate my point with regional patterns 
within the United States. Where has the mechanical cottonpicker 
been adopted most extensively? Not in the South, the home of cot- 
ton, but in California, and for the simple reason that wage rates 
are higher in California and it accordingly makes business sense to 
move into mechanical pickers. 

Making labor dearer w ould serve both to spread the adoption of ex- 
isting technology and to spur efforts to devise additional machines. 
The market provides no incentives to develop that which shows no 
promise of use. 

IMMEDIATE AND LONG-RANGE GOALS 


In suggesting that our real target should be the elimination of mi- 
grancy, m pay you Senators the compliment of being able to entertam 
two goals at the same time. To say that we should aim at eliminating 
migrancy is not to say we should sit on our hands until that happy mil- 
lenium occurs. The irresponsible crew leader is a serious problem 
needing action at this time. We endorse Federal licensing. 

Prohibiting child labor outside of school hours as well as during 
school hours is a bit trickier to handle. On the one hand, it is fre- 
quently not realized that agriculture is our most hazardous industry. 
On the other hand, in situations where machinery is not being used 
and where there is proper adult supervision, I favor the opportu- 
nity for high-school students and other youth to earn money in the 
fields. Perhaps this indicates the discretion of work permits. 

Mr. Chairman, if you and the other members of your committee can 
come up with some legislation helpful to migrants rather than press 
releases, you will have performed with distinction in a highly diffi- 
cult area. The league is eager to do everything within its “ability to 
further such an objective. 

Senator Witr1ams. Thank you very much, Dr. Hadley. 

We would appreciate it if you could stay with usa while. 

Dr. Haver. Yes. 
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Senator Witi1aMs. Our next witness is Mr. Arnold Mayer, legisla- 
tive representative of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen. 

Mr. Mayer, we are glad to have you here for we know of your long- 
sanding interest in the subject matter before us. 

Mr. Mayer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Winuiams. You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD MAYER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS & BUTCHER WORKMEN OF 
NORTH AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name 
is Arnold Mayer. I am the legislative representative of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North America. AFL- 
CIO. 

The AMCBW isa labor union with 375,000 members organized in 
about 500 local unions throughout the United States and Canada. The 
AMCBW and its locals have contracts with thousands of employers 
inthe meat, retail, poultry, egg, canning, leather, fish-processing, and 
fur industries. 

The legislation you are now considering touches the very heart of 
probably the greatest. social injustices existing in our Nation. The 
poverty and underprivilege of some 2,300,000 American farmworkers is 
a scandal. In 20th century America, where consumer luxuries have 
become everyday possessions for tens of millions, farmworkers cannot 
afford even adequ: ite food, clothing, and ae 

The dimensions of this problem appear fantastic, as well as shock- 
ing, when we consider some of its aspects. For example, our Nation 
assists other countries to raise their standards of living, especiall 
those countries which have average per capita incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. Yet, here we have more than 2,300,000 Americans with 
an average income of $892 per year. 

Our Nation aids other countries to deal with underemployment. 
Yet, we here have 2,300,000 Americans who are able to find work for 
an average of only 128 days a vear. 

We, modern, enlightened people, decry the conditions which existed 
last century in industries throughout the Nation—for example, the 
deplorable conditions in the packinghouses, the coal mines, the textile 
mills. Yet, those 19th century conditions are duplicated today, in 
1960, on the corporation farms of America. 

The worst of the matter is that in many of the areas of our country 
farm-labor wages are actually declining, and the rate of underemploy- 
ment is increasing so much throughout the country that the national 
average of days worked in agriculture has been going down. 

Under the pressure of the mass importation of cheap foreign labor, 
especially from Mexico, wages in many major farm-labor areas have 
stayed the same or gone = during the 6-year period between 1953 
and 1959. These are 6 years in which wages in the rest of the economy 
sharply rose. 

The Department of Labor studied wage trends in some 471 areas 
where braceros, or imported Mexican farmworkers, were employed. 
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In 2 out of every 10 areas wages dropped by either 5 cents an hour or 
more or piecework rates dropped by 1 cent an hour or more. In an 
additional 5 out of every 10 areas wages remained the same. In only 
3 out of every 10 did wages increase at least either 5 cents an hour 
or 1 cent in the piecework rate. 

One out of every three of the bracero-using cotton areas showed 4 
wage drop. In three out of every four of these cotton areas wages 
either declined or stayed the same. 

As far as underemployment is concerned, in 1947, American farm- 
workers could look forward to an average of 156 days of work each 
year in agriculture; in 1949, 140 days; in “1951, 146 days; in 1956, 136; 
1997, 125 days; and in 1958, 128 days. In short, except for ‘temporary 
rises in some years, the days of agricultural w ork available to mer}- 

can farmworkers has steadily been declining. 

If anyone ever needed the protection of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the farmworker does. If anyone ever worked under— 
labor conditions detrimental to the maintenance of the minimum standard of 
living necessary for health, efficiency, and general well-being— 
conditions which the Fair Labor Standards Act is specifically aimed 
at preventing, it is the farmworker. 

You have before you a moderate bill to provide minimum wage pro- 
tection to farmworkers. It is moderate in its coverage and it is 
moderate in its approach to the minimum wage provided. That meas- 
ure is S. 1085, introduced by Senator McNamara and others. 

This legislation would cover only farms which employed 2,244 man- 
days of hired labor during the previous calendar year. ‘This means 
farms with a dozen or more employees would be covered. Such a 
farm is not a family farm. Only large-scale farms, the corporation 
farms, would be covered by S . 1085. 

rhe minimum wage w end start at a smal] amount, 75 cents an hour. 
It would increase to 85 cents a year later, to $1 an hour 2 years after 
enactment, and to the regular ‘Fair Labor Standards Act statutory 
minimum wage 3 years after enactment. This procedure can hardly 
be called a “pie in the sky” approach. 

You will, undoubtedly, hear from the apologists for farm labor 
exploitation that the small farmer will be hurt by this legislation. 
The exact opposite is true. He will be helped—and helped 
immensely. 

Only a small percentage of American farms hire sufficient labor to 
come under the coverage of this legislation—much less than 5 percent 
ofthe farms. The overwhelming amount of hired labor—70 percent— 
is accounted for by a small percentage of farms—5 percent. 

The fact also is that the cheap labor of the corporation farm is a 
major factor in the unfair competitive advantages these large-scale 
enterprises enjoy over family farms. If labor costs of the corpora- 
tion farms were raised, their production costs would be increased. 
The family farm, which uses no or little hired labor, would have no 
such increase in production costs. It would be able to compete better 
against the corporation farms. 

You will also hear cries from the apologists for exploitation that 
consumer prices will rise if farmworkers obtain anything near a decent 
wage. This is another bogeyman. Actually, farm labor wage costs 
represent a very small percentage of the total cost of a product to the 
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consumers—less than one-twentieth. A large increase in farm labor 
costs would, at the very most, mean an increase of 1 cent a pound on 
vegetables and other farm agricultural goods to consumers. 

The consumer will be happy to pay this very small increase to get 
rid of the exploitation now being practiced on corporation agriculture. 
In truth, there is blood on some of the products we eat and the fiber 
we wear. The consumer, unlike the apologists for exploitation, is 
concerned about this horrible situation. 

All of this brings up a central question: Can corporation agriculture 
exist profitably only by the exploitation of its labor? 

We sincerely hope the answer is “No.” Corporation agriculture 
seems to have done very well and can do very well in the future. 

The family farm has not, but it uses little or no hired labor. Fur- 
ther, from a point of national policy, it is far wiser to deal with the 
problems of agriculture by the use of agricultural legislation. We 
recommend the bills for the Family Farm Act of 1960. 

The economic problems of agriculture will not be solved by the ex- 
ploitation, the driving deeper and deeper into poverty of the farm- 
worker. It must be solved by other means, and legislation is on hand 
to provide these methods. 

Our union has proved that corporate agriculture can pay decent 
wages, provide good working conditions, and still prosper. During 
your hearings in New Jersey you heard of the conditions which our 
union and an enlightened management have brought about at Seabrook 
Farm of Bridgeton, N.J. I shall not repeat this evidence, but I do 
want to say that Seabrook Farm stands as strong testimony that 
exploitation, poverty, and misery need not be the labor story of cor- 
porate agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our union firmly be- 
lieves that increasing the income of farmworkers is the primary agri- 
cultural labor problem. The many other social problems which farm- 
workers face will continue until they are able to earn a minimum stand- 
ard of living. That has been true of the industrial worker; it is true 
of the farmworker. 

Two pieces of legislation now before Congress aim at ameliorating 
the desperate wage problems of farmworkers. One is S. 1085, the 
minimum wage legislation which you are now considering. The other 
is legislation to curtail or end the mass importation of Mexican farm- 
workers which creates an oversuppply of farm labor. 

We strongly endorse S. 1085. We believe it should have the im- 
mediate attention of the committee. 

We also support S. 2141 to ban child labor in agriculture and S. 
2498 to provide a registration of crew leaders in interstate commerce. 

The problems of farmworkers are a disgrace to our Nation. A part 
of the Nation cannot live in comparative luxury, while another part, 
of which farmworkers are undoubtedly the most underprivileged, live 
in fantastic poverty. 

We urge action now. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayer. 

If you can follow the same procedure and stay for the panel discus- 
sion later, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Mayer. Thank you. 
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Senator Wiitiams. The next witness is Mr. James A. Hamilton, 
associate director, Washington oflice of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Mr. Hamilton, I see you have a statement which you want to present, 

Mr. Hamivron. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Witt1aMs. We will be pleased to have your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. HAMILTON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON OFFICE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST, U.S.A. 


Mr. Hamiuron. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is James A. Hamilton. Iam associate director of the Wash- 
ington office of the National Council of the Churches of Christ, U.S.A. 
[ appreciate the opportunity afforded through your courtesy to testify 
here on behalf of the National Council of Churches on the basis of 
its official polici ies and by the authorization of its general board. 

The 33 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox Church bodies which com- 
prise the National Council of Churches have a total membership of 
ap proxim: itely 39 million persons. While I do not presume to speak 
for these 39 million church members, the views I am presenting today 
were adopted, after careful consideration, by official representatives of 
the council’s constituent communions. 

[ have been asked to make this presentation as the representative of 
the council’s department of the church and economic life. Also as- 
sociated with the department in this testimony are the departments of 
the migrant ministry and of the town and country church, as well as 
the council’s general department of united churchwomen. Each of 
these units, which maintain extensive associations with church people 
throughout the country, have incorporated a concern for the extension 
of coverage of the minimum wege laws and the protection of child 
labor as a part of their ongoing programs. 

We urge, Mr. Chairman, that the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
be amended to provide coverage for certain hired farm labor and to 
eliminate the agricultural employment exception from the child labor 
provisions of the act. 

The National Council of Churches has in many ways and on numer- 
ous occasions given concrete expression to the traditional concern of 

the churches for the physical, as well as the spiritual, well-being of 
all people. One of its earliest actions in the area of economic life 

was reaffirmation of the longstanding principle, enunciated and sup- 
ported by its predecessor church organizations over the years, that— 
and I would like to quote: 

Christians should work for a situation wherein all have access at least to a 
minimum standard of living. Such a minimum should be sufficient, among other 
things, to permit care of the health of all and for the suitable protection of the 
weaker members of society * * * and of the able-bodied against hazards beyond 
their control * * *. Economie institutions should be judged also by their 
impact upon the family—which involves standards of living * * * and stabil- 
ity of employment. 

Approaching this subject again in a pronouncement on “The 
Churches’ Concern for Public Assistance,” the council’s general board 
on June 4, 1958, agreed that— 


basie economic security must be strengthened so that the need for public assist 
ance may be minimized. 
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When the need and opportunity to give concrete expression to 
these wider principles was presented through proposals for the exten- 
sion of minimum-wage coverage, the general board at its meeting in 
February of 1959 approved a resolution i in which denominational rep- 

resentatives agreed, practically unanimously : 

* * * that the principle of minimum-wage legislation, Federal and State, 
should be supported as a practical and proven means of assuring at least the 
minimum standard of living necessary for the maintenance of health and decency 
for family living today, and should be extended to all workers. 

At the same time, the board authorized its representatives to testify 
in support of the principle of minimum-wage laws and amendments 
calling for their extension to include groups not now covered. 

‘These statements attest to the recognition on the part of church peo- 
ple that those who profess a Christian concern for neighbor or brother 
cannot be content with a provision of public law whic ‘h results in livi ing 
standards deemed necessary for decent family living today being ac- 
corded to some workers across the country and denied to others. 

In the interest of elemental justice, therefore, we are inte1 ested in the 
broadest possible coverage of the Nation’s labor force by minimum 
wage law provisions. We are particularly hopeful that every effort 
will be made to secure the exte nsion of coverage to wage workers in 
agriculture, who belong to what is unquestionably one of the most 
underprivileged labor gro ups in the Nation. 

Over the years the ¢ shure! hes constituent to the National Council of 
Churches have felt and widely demonstrated their special sense of 
concern and responsibility for the largely unorganized—and hence 
politically and socially voiceless—group of workers, particularly those 
in the migrant stream, who have such a large part in the harvesting 
and processing of our food supply. 

in this connection we recognize among the long-range problems 
related to farmworkers: 

First, the persistent poverty in which they continue to exist 
even in the face of increasing prosperity in other economic areas; 
and 

Secondly, the widespread lack of opportunity they have to 
achieve higher levels of living, often because of the low grade of 
educational opportunities or facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, 1f I may interject a comment at this point, I would 
like to say that the National Council of Chure ‘an ps many of its con- 
stituent communions are very interested in the bills to prov ide financial 
assistance for making available improved educational opportunities 
for migrant agricultural parents and their children which you and 
others have introduced before t he Senate and which others have intro- 
duced before the other body. 

Senator Winu1ams. We are very glad to have your statement in sup- 
port of the education bills. You know, though, that we do not have 
those bills before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Hamiron. I appreciate that. 

Senator WiriitaMs. I have introduced them and they will be reached 
for consideration this year. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Hamiuron. We hope to have the opportunity to testify on be- 
half of them. 
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After a process of study and discussion, conducted by the department 
of the church and economic life over a period of 3 years, the National 
Council of Churches adopted last year a seven-point statement on 
“Ethical Goals for Agricultural P olicy,” the first goal of which is en- 
titled “The Opportunity for the Full and W holesome Development of 
Persons.” The statement under this heading says in part: 

Poverty is often crippling to human personality * * *. A violation of the 
Christian concept of justice exists in the fact that wage workers in agriculture 
are denied most of the legal and economic protections long accorded to wage 
workers in industry. We believe that, with adaptations required for their 
practical application to the business of farming, as in the enactments on social 
security, the principles of workmen’s and unemployment compensation, minimum- 
wage laws, and the right to organize and bargain collectively under the National 
Labor Relations Act should be extended to wage workers in agriculture. 

As regards the migrant workers in agriculture, the council’s general 
board, back in September 1951, affirmed its conviction that: 

The churches should support measures intended to provide the extension of 
minimum wage legislation, social security benefits, and labor legislation to in- 
clude migratory laborers. 

While these last two statements apply specifically to workers in the 
fields, they give expression to the deep moral and ethical responsibility 
felt by chureh people for the persistent poverty which continues to be 
the lot of many in our Nation even as we move toward ever higher 
reaches of economic growth and of relative prosperity for an increas- 
ing proportion of the population. Placement of a floor under the 
wage rate, even thugh only in “minimum” terms, is felt by those whom 
I represent to be one prac tical means toward the correction of the most 
basic of these inequities. 

For this reason we welcome this opportunity to express our whole- 
hearted support for the principle of the extension of minimum-wage 
benefits as embodied in the legislation under consideration at this 
hearing. 

You will observe that this endorsement, Mr. Chairman, relates first, 
to the principle of minimum-wage laws as a practical way of placing 
a limit below which no one should be required to work for his or her 
living and secondly, to the justice of the widest possible extension of 
this principle to workers deceased the Nation. It does not deal 
with the technical details of such legislation, particularly as it relates 
to the desirable rate of the minimum wage. This we recognize will 
necessarily be subject to change from time to time and evaluation of the 
many variables involved in its s determination is not within our res sponsi- 
bility or competence. 

In keeping with the reasons for advocacy of the minimum wage as 
a device for assuring income necessary for at least a minimum stand- 
ard of health and decency, we believe that the rate should be such, as 
in the opinion of the Congress, will meet this basic requirement. 

Protection of child labor in agriculture: For many years churches 
and other organizations have opposed the unregulated employment of 
child labor, partic ularly to the extent that this endangered or inter- 
fered with “the protection, education, spiritual nurture, and whole- 
some recreation of every child.” 

Gains were slowly won through various acts of State le islatures 
and finally through provisions regulating the employment of children 
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in the ae of goods in interstate commerce in the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Since this act was first adopted changes have been made in the 
interest of more realistically defining the terms and age limits under 
which children and youth can be employed under present working 
conditions without impairment of health, education, and other bene- 
fits of normal living. 

The major exception to this trend has been children employed in 
agriculture. From the start they have been specifically eliminated 
from most of the legal protections, State or Federal, accorded chil- 
dren in other areas of work. Pressure of public opinion finally re- 
sulted in amendments to the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1950, to include children working in agriculture within the pro- 
vision prohibiting the employment of children under 16 during 
school hours. They are still exempted, however, from the provision 
prohibiting employment under 14 outside of school hours. 

The result has been, first, to leave totally unregulated the employ- 
ment of children in the fields outside of school hours and, secondly, 
to develop widespread evasion of the school attendance protection, 
through “crop vacations” and other devices whereby schools are closed 
during periods when major crops are being harvested. For families 
that traditionally “follow the crops” this often results in extended 
periods during the year when no schools are in session for their chil- 
dren to attend even where there is a desire to do so. 

A further serious consequence is the number of accidents which 
occur among child workers in harvesting crops, particularly as a 
result of increasing mechanization. Health and safety records now 
place farm operations among the most hazardous occupations. 

The results of this situation have led finally to the conclusion that 
children working in the fields have a right to and should be accorded 
the same protections in their opportunity for normal development as 
are osetia for children in other areas of employment. 

It is against this background that the general board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches adopted on February 25, 1960, a resolu- 
tion on child labor, particularly child workers in agriculture. 

With the chairman’s permission, this is a short resolution, and I 
would like to read it, if I may. 

Senator WinuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Hamitron. The resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas the churches over the years have worked for the abolition of child 
labor and have sought adequate provision for the protection, education, spiritual 
nurture, and wholesome recreation of every child; and 

Whereas these protections are still not fully achieved in our society and in 
some places existing protections are evaded, particularly as they relate to the 
children from migrant families or in the commercial agricultural force; and 

Whereas exemptions in current legislation relating to the employment of chil- 
dren in the harvesting of our crops and other farm employment lead not only to 
serious impairment of their opportunities for education but also to their exposure 
to the increasing work hazards of mechanized agriculture: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of Churches hereby reaffirms the tradi- 
tional principle of the churches in opposition to child labor and in support of 
adequate provision, public and private, in Federal and State legislation, and in 
local initiative, for the protection, education, spiritual nurture, and wholesome 
recreation of every child; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge removal of exemptions in current legislation, State 
or Federal, which exclude child workers in agriculture from the protections now 
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accorded to children with regard to employment in other industries, with ap- 
propriate exceptions for work on the farm owned or operated by their parents, 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the National Council of Churches, 
I wish again to express our appreciation for the opportunity to pre- 
sent this statement. 

Senator Winuiams. Thank you very much, Mr. Hamilton. 

It has been expressed here this morning by Mr. Triggs of the Farm 
Bureau that there are certain wholesome aspects about children work- 
ing on farms. I wonder, in evaluating the child labor problem, did 
your people weigh the possible advantages of children working against 

the disadvantages of such work and, if so, is it your conclusion after 
that process that child labor should not be permitted ? 

Mr. Hamivron. I happened to be privileged to be present in the 
session where this very question was debated extensively, and there 
were those that raised the very question which Mr. Triggs raised, and 
it was the opinion of the body. nearly unanimously, that the possible 
harm to children would outweigh the possible benefits. 

There was language included in the resolution which said “with 
appropr late e XC eptions for work on the farm owned or operated by 
their parents.” 

We struggled trying to find a way toward this so that it would 
permit the casual child labor on a farm owned or operated by the 
parent and, yet, prevent some of the things that we know about that 
take place with reference to child labor, the unfair use of child labor. 

So, we did discuss this, and it was our considered opinion that this 
amendment should be removed from the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Senator Wiitrams. May I ask just one further question at this 
point: I wonder if you could give us some indication of the m: ikeup 
of the group that considered this resolution. Was it national in 
character? Did it have national representation ? 

Mr. HamInron. Yes. This resolution was first considered by the 
Department of the Church and Economie Life. 

Senator Wiiirams. The what ? 

Mr. Hamirron. The Department of the Church and Economie Life 
of the National Council of Churches. 

The National Council of Churches is an organization of 33 Na- 
tional Protestant and Eastern Orthodox communions. So, it is a 
national organization and representatives of all the denominations sit 
on the governing body of the department. 

Then the resolution moved, after approval by the department, to 
the division of nutrition, life and work executive board, which again 
put it through the mill. 

It moved then, with appropriate amendments, to the General Execu- 
tive Board of the National Council of Churehes, which is the gov- 
erning and the legislative representative body of the denominations, 
through which the denominations speak with a voice of national 
conscience. 

Senator Wittrams. Do you have any idea just how many church 
people your council would be speaking for? 

Mr. Hamiiron. This is a question which is asked quite often, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I would like to state it this way: The National Council of Churches 
is a council of denominations. The total combined membership of 
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these 33 denominations is something in excess of 39 million persons in 
this country. Now, the representatives of the denominations, of 
course, do not presume to speak for everyone in their denomination 
and the council does not presume to speak for every individual mem- 
ber of each denomination. It is as representative and as democratic a 
process as we can evolve. 

I think it is a representative statement, a representative resolution. 

Senator Wiiu1AMs. I think that is a very fair, conservative way to 
express your position. 

We have many spokesmen who come here and say flatly that they 
do speak for every member of their organization. Of course, we 
know that every member has not had an opportunity to express his 
views to the Washington representative, but I gather that your proc- 


ess of decision is based on a broad and very representative group of 
your national council, 


Mr. Hamiiron. Yes; that is correct. 

I might say, if I may, Mr. Chairman, at this point we do not make 
a habit, staffwise, of testifying. 

We had hoped to have today Rev. Francis Sayre, dean of the 
Washington Cathedral, who is a member of the Department of Church 
and Child Life, to be here and make this statement. He was unavoid- 
ably called to New York, and, so, I am substituting as best I can for 
him, 

Senator age ac Well, I am glad you mentioned the fact that 
Reverend Dr. Sayre concurs with you on this particular statement 


and would have ‘made it himself, I gather, if he could have been 
present. 


Mr. Haminton. Yes,sir. He would. 

Thank you. 

Senator Wiiutams. He is held in very high esteem, as you well 
know, here. 

For the record, I would like to say that Msgr. George Higgins of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference had hoped to be here this 
morning but found it impossible to attend. It is our understanding 
that he is going to speak in the support of the measures before this 
subcommittee. We expect to receive Monsignor Higgins’ prepared 
statement which will be included in the record of this hearing. (See 
p. 856.) 

The next witness is Mr. Reuben Johnson of the National Farmers 
Union. 

Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jonmnson. I am Reuben Johnson, coordinator of legislative 
services of the National Farmers Union. 

We welcome your invitation to appear before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor. We appreciate having this opportunity 
to clarify the immediate need for improvements in farm price and 
income stabilization and farm labor standards legislation to give 
greater dignity and more nearly adequate material rewards to the 
human factor in agricultural production. 
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National Farmers Union is a private association of family farm 
operators. By far the largest component of the farm work force is 
composed of the operator and his family members. According to the 
latest census information available, 96 percent of 4.3 million reporting 
farms had working operators and family members. Only 18 percent 
reported hired was. a Hired workers are concentrated for the most 
part on the larger than family-size operating units based on our defini- 
tion of a family farm. (See exhibit A.) 

The prevalence of the family farm is shown further by the fact that 
of the 9.6 million farmworkers employed on 4.3 million farms report- 
ing working operator and family labor account for more than two- 
thirds of all farmworkers—6.9 million. The total number of hired 
workers reported was 2.7 million. (See exhibit B.) 

To appreciate this point, it is helpful to distinguish in a simplified 
way between the two most important functions of any business enter- 
re namely, the function of management and the function of labor. 

n most nonfarm industries there is a small management stratum and 
a large work force. The reverse is true for agriculture. 

Of the 4.8 million farms in the Nation, fewer than 4 percent can 
be considered as operated by managers. Operators of the remaining 
96 percent divide their time between management and actual work on 
the farm. Let me remind you again that, according to the 1954 census, 
only 18 percent of the farms reporting showed hired labor. A few 
hundred thousand farms account for the bulk of hired labor. 

Relatively low wages of hired farm labor on the larger farms ap- 
pear to be an important factor in the low per hour — of all farm 
workers. These low wages have in effect placed a ceiling on what 
farm operator families earn per hour for their labor. In this con- 
nection, I would like to call your attention to exhibit C, which com- 


ee 


pares the per hour earnings of hired farm workers with all farm work- | 


ers, including hired, operator, and family labor. 

It is interesting to note what appears to be a relationship between 
per hour earnings of all workers and hired workers. While per hour 
earnings of all farm workers average slightly above the per hour 
earnings of hired labor, the difference is relatively minor. If the 
value of perquisites such as livestock units, housing, fuel, and other 
food items were added to the wage per hour of hired farm labor, the 
return per hour of hired labor would be somewhat higher than that 
shown in this table, in exhibit C. 

For your further information and use in making further compari- 
sons in per hour earnings, exhibit D makes a comparison of the t. 
of farms, and for the record I would like to say that the information 
from which exhibit D was calculated and arrived at comes from the 
bulletin “Farm Costs and Returns,” a publication of the Department 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service. 

Mr. Buackwe . Is that being submitted for the file, Mr. Johnson! 

Mr. Jounson. No, Mr. Blackwell. I just wanted the record to show 
where the information came from that exhibit D is made up from. 

Mr. Buackwetu. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonson. We heard a witness this morning make a statement 
in support of the points that I have just made, and I would like to 
quote from the statement of Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, legislative 
director of the AFL-CIO. Hesaid: 
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The AFL-CIO has consistently supported legislation which would strengthen 
and protect the efficient family farm, which we believe to be the most efficient 
and dependable basis for the agricultural industry, and it is obvious to even a 
casual student of economics that if large-scale farm operators are permitted to 
hire labor cheaply, the inevitable result will be to lower the value of the 
family farmers’ labor to something approaching that of cheap hired labor. 

May I ask the members of the subcommittee to reflect a moment on 
what these figures mean, and I have reference to exhibits C and D. 

At 72 cents per hour family farm operators and members of their 
families in 1959 made the equivalent of $28.80 per week, or $1,440 for 
a 50-week year, less than half the annual salary of the lowest paid 
Government worker. 

At 80 cents per hour hired farm workers in 1959 got $32 per week, 
or $1,600. 

Does any member of this committee believe that an adequate family 
living can be attained by a modern American family on this base? 

Can American democracy afford a complacent attitude toward 
this kind of situation ¢ 

We in Farmers Union think not. 

If the prices received by farmers for the products we produce and 
sell are so low that only a meager margin, if any, is left above the 
actual cash costs of production goods, supplies, and materials, plus 
taxes, plus some kind of comparable return on investment, the farm 
operator is able to obtain neither a decent wage for himself and his 
family’s labor nor the gross income to enable him to pay a decent wage 
to necessary hired farmworkers. 

I need not remind you of the continued fall in farm income since 
1951. You are fully as familiar as I am with the extent to which re- 
duced price-support levels have reduced prices received by farmers 
and the disastrous effect that this has had upon farm family net in- 
come. Wage rates of hired farm labor have increased by over one- 
third since 1951, whereas prices received by farmers have dropped by 
23 percent; the farm parity ratio has dropped by 28 percent, and the 
total of farm family net income has dropped 33 percent from 1951 to 
the first quarter annual rate in 1960—$16.3 billion in 1951 to $11 billion 
the first quarter annual rate this year. (See exhibit C.) 

In testimony before the House Agriculture Committee on March 
22, Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the Department of Legislation, 
AFL-CIO, clearly documented the views of this organization con- 
— economic hardships in agriculture. Mr. Biemiller said, and 

quote: 


The American labor movement, which represents the largest organization of 
consumers in the country, does not want low food prices at the grocery store 
based upon the exploitation of farm proprietors, tenants, sharecroppers, or hired 
farmworkers—and we are confident that most consumers share this view. Just 
as fair wages and other legitimate production costs, plus a fair return on capital, 
are necessary elements in the price consumers expect to pay for industrial 
products, so, too, a fair return for those who work in agriculture is a necessary 
element in the price we pay for food and fiber. 


Pending before the Senate Agriculture Committee at this time are 
proposed family-farm income stabilization bills and an improved 
wheat marketing proposal. Taken together, these bills would, if 
enacted, enable Tenens to develop and put into operation a series of 
programs adapted to the different commodities that would enable 
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family farmers to earn and get approximatel) ya parity of income for 
their labor and capital investment. Enactment of this proposed 
legislation would put the other commodities in somewhat the same 
position as is now accorded to sugarcane and sugar beets under the 
Sugar Act, further extension of which is also pending before the 
Agriculture Committee. 

As an organization, National Farmers Union supports expansion 
of minimum wage legislation to cover farmworkers along with a farm 
income stabilization and supply management program that would as- 
sure farmers, as employers, enough Federal protection of, or au- 
thorization for, an adequate income program to enable them to pay 
just wages. We believe that most farmers share this view. 

Hired workers on farms, like all hired workers, should be protected 
by Federal law in the exercise of their rights to organize, to bargain 
collectively, and to protect their organizations. These rights should 
be protected to farmworkers in the same laws and by the same enforce- 
ment ism hinery as provided for other workers—namely, the National 
Labor Relations Act. The hours and wages of farmworkers should 
be governed by the same minimum wage and maximum hour regula- 
tions and laws as govern workers in other industries, and should be 
enforced by the same agency in the U.S. Department of Labor. Farm- 
workers’ housing should be fully as adequately provided for by Fed- 
eral law as other public housing for low-income groups and admin- 
istered and financed in the same manner. 

It is our deep conviction that farm labor problems should not be 
singled out for separate and different treatment from other labor rela- 
tion issues. These are principles equally as correct and just as the 
goal of parity farm income for farm-operator families, and these are 
goals to which farmers generally can and will subscribe, but they must 
have the farm gross income from which the cost of such wages and 
working conditions can be paid. 

In our opinion, the questions of adequate wages and housing for 
farm labor cannot be appropriately solved or intelligently considered 
in absence of adequate farm income stabilization legislation. Both 
should be adequately handled by Congress at this session. Congress 
thus would not be asked to act on farm labor wage legislation with- 
out acting on farm income legislation. And by the same logic, we 
say Congress should make certain when it passes adequate farm in- 
come legislation, that adequate provision is made for protection of in- 
come of hired farm labor. 

We look upon the bills before the subcommittee dealing with child 
labor and farm labor contractor registration as worthy of immediate 
favorable action of the subcommittee and we urge enactment of such 
legislation this session of Congress. We fully support the bills of 
Senator Williams—S. 2865 and S. 2864—to give Federal financial 
assistance in the education of migrant farmworkers and their children 
and stand ready to present this point of view before the appropriate 
subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

In summary, we favor an adequate minimum wage or income for 
farm operators, family workers, and for hired farmworkers. The re- 
turn or wages to the labor factor in agricultural production comes 
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from the sale of production and is measured by what remains from 
gross income after all cash operating expenses and capital charges are 
paid. In the cold words of economies, sometimes called the dismal 
science, the return to the human factor in farming is a residual, which 
can be large enough to be adequate only if price times production i 1s 
large enough to leave an adequate residual. 

In this regard, study of the following table will be instructive—and 
I shall not take the time to analyze in detail the table. I think it 
speaks on the surface perhaps stronger than I could speak and explain 
it to the subcommittee. 

Ilowever, I would like to point out that under the heading “Re- 
sidual” that the amounts shown for the years indicated represent the 
residual to hired farm labor as well as to the farm operator and his 
family. In other words, the wages of hired farmworkers come out 
of this residual, and this is true because when we calculated the cash 
operating expenses we subtracted the wages paid to hired labor. 

Mr. Brackwetxi. That table will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 


(The table referred to is as follows:) 


TABLE 8.—Residual paid to hired farm labor as well as to farm operator 


{Dollar amountsin millions} 


Cash o1 t Residual 
I £ S im Xp Ca 1 aa ies 
\ t 1 
+ 10 i % bor pp en Current 1959 dollars 
{ollars 

1947 Hi $34 2 $14, 238 $5. 27 $14, 8 $18, 089 
194 104 34 4 15,8 5, S4 248 15, 235 
lH 101 31, S21 15, 167 | 6, 141 16, 513 | 12, 510 
15 10] 32. 482 16, 619 | 6,6 RAS 11, 510 
195 104 37, 323 19, 365 | 7,019 | 10, 93° 11,814 
195 108 37 19, 79S 7 Ta2 Q, 424 19, O85 
104 109 35, 2¢ 1s, ; 7, 58 Q 112 9, TAO 
1054 109 $3, 805 1S, G45 7,32 7, 591 8, 122 
195 113 33 19, 12t 7, 534 6, 672 7, 139 
l 114 { 19, 861 7, 664 7, 101 7, 156 
1957 114 44. 389 20), 5AS6 S& OY] 5 712 | ROH 
1858 : S 125 38, 391 22, 267 8, 61 7, 509 | 7, 584 
195 125 36, O91 23, 100 9, 448 4, 443 4, 443 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Jounson. To correct this unfair maladjustment of the economy 
which makes the human factor in agricultural production a disre- 
garded and mistreated residual claimant, we urge immediate enact- 
ment of — 

(1) Extension of Federal standards for wages and hours to 
hired farmworkers as provided in 8. 1085. 

(2) Fully adequate family farm price, income, and supply sta- 
bilization programs such as would be provided by enactment of 
the pending Humphrey and Symington bills. 

Mr. Buackwetx. Mr. Johnson, you have delivered in a very com- 
prehensive way a most helpful statement for the use of the members 
of the subcommittee. The attachments and statistical data, which will 
be made a part of the record, will be particularly helpful in regard to 
the analysis and conclusions that will have to be made on the economie 
issues raised here today. 
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(The exhibits referred to by Mr. Johnson in his statement are as 
follows :) 
EXHIBIT A 


Percent of farms reporting, and average workers reported per farm, by type of 
worker and economic class of farm, fall 1954 


| 





























Percent of these farms reporting | Average workers per reporting 
| farm ? 
| 
| Number | | | | 
Economic class of | of farms | Family workers | | 
farm report- aie a es — | 
| ing farm | | | Hired All | Family | Hired 
| labor! | Operator; Work- | Unpaid | workers types workers | workers 
and/or ing family 
family joPperators members | 
members ee 
‘aici aiid Rice et ete ae coal a acai 
} 
| Thousand) | | 
All farms-.----- 4, 297 | 99 96 | 40 | 18 | 2.2 1.6 3.6 
Commercial: 
ONS 6 wcscacs 131 93 | 92 34 77 | 8.1 1.6 8.6 
SD a et 436 | Qs 96 45 44 | 3.1 Le 3.2 
2 680 | 99 97 49 25 | 2.5 1.8 2.8 
2 767 99 97 49 17 2.3 | 1.8 2.9 
2) 702 99 97 46 11 | 2.0 ae 2.8 
A Beds cose | 413 (3) 98 35 6 1.6 1.5 2.4 
Noncommercial: 
Pare Gime........ | 492 | 99 95 34 7 1.6 1.5 2.1 
Residential. _____| 673 99 96 22 2 ee 1,2 1.6 
Abnormal. .___--| 2 83 | 81 ll 69 7.0 1.6 8.2 
| i 








| 


1 486,000 of the 4,783,000 farms covered by the 1954 Census of Agriculture did not report on farm labor. 
The proportion of nonreporting farms ranged from 2 percent for the class I farms to 23 percent for the resi- 
dential farms. 

3 For only those farms which reported workers of the particular type 

3 Over 99.5 percent. 


Source: 1954 Census of Agriculture, Bureau of the Census, vol. II, ch. XI, pp. 1144 and 1150. 


EXHIBIT B 

Furmworkers, by type of worker, and average workers per farm reporting, 
faul 1954 

Workers 

Number pee Average 

Type of worker of farms workers 

reporting Percent of | per farm 

Number all farm- | reporting 

workers 





Thousands | Thousands 

















Family and/or hired workers..................-.-- 1 4, 297 9, 597 100 2.2 
RIE SI CE inno ici nse din cy cudcetcexceene 4, 242 6, 868 ‘ 72 1.6 
Tt IE ab 5k ccwecanicimmuniademen ate 24,142 4, 142 43 1.0 
I a Rao ceca Sci caceensensd 1, 738 2,7 29 1.6 
NE NE HIN ois ieiccce cadet dened 3752} 2,730 28 3.6 
PO WURIR nccccntcbdascutiedescbehdbecnes 333 691 7 2.1 
a NO eee a 505 2, 039 21 4.0 





1 486,000 farms—or 10.2 percent of the 4,783,000 farms covered by the 1954 Census of Agriculture—did not 
report on farm labor. 

2 By census definition there is always one and only one operator per farm. 

3 An additional 1,499,000 farms renorted expenditures for hired labor during the year but did not report 
any hired workers for the week covered by the census survey. 


Source: 1954 Census of Agriculture, Bureau of the Census, vol. II, ch. IV, table 4, p. 240. 
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Exurrr 0 


Comparison of per hour earnings—Farm operator and family labor with hired 
farmworkers (U.S. average) 





All farm All farm 





Year Hired farm | labor hired, Year Hired farm | labor hired, 

labor operator, labor operator, 

and family and family 
Oc clcowanecaenne $0. 625 Se te ihe cdinsanennn . 705 . 839 
Wis cncceickeawwns | . 661 IT To dese cactspdcnanita AST EEL 728 . 776 
WR bsccvnndkeseenks | 672 SE Setideddadtesautonkes 758 - 97 
1954. ... a 661 . 805 i] i eacicsitiinned tania ki tapsttiaes 7 . 716 

1055... .. | 75 | . 754 | | 
| | 





Source: USDA, Agricultural Marketing Service. 


ExuHIBITt D 


Comparison 0) hours worked and per hour earnings of farm operator and family 
labor with hired farmworkers on commercial family-operated farms 


(3 year averages—1956-58] 

















Farm operator and family Hired labor 
labor 
Type of farm | 
Hours Return | Return Hours Total Return 
| worked | for labor | per hour} worked | amount | per hour 
received 
Dairy farms, western Wisconsin - eae 3, 460 $2, 023 $0. 58 473 $256 $0. 54 
Dairy-hog farms, southeastern Minnesota. 3, 623 2, 218 61 7 270 -91 
Hog-dairy farms, Corn Belt_.............- 3, 853 4, 132 1.07 540 526 .97 
Hog-beef farms, Corn Belt _-.............. 3, 250 2, 372 -7 243 225 .93 
Cash grain farms, Corn Belt -- bea 2, 900 3, 304 1.17 397 380 . 96 
Cotton farms, Black Prairie, Tex- 2, 250 440 .20 957 568 . 59 
Cotton farms ‘(nonirrigated), High Plains, | 
OMS. x cadediencubdiasthabaedaaek 2, 207 3, 881 | 1.76 1, 083 | 7 . 60 
Cotton farms (irrigated), High Plains, Tex 2, 477 9, 377 | 3. 79 4, 467 3, 170 -71 
Wheat-small grain-livestock farms, North- | } | 
On ON or es ae 2,463 | 3, 695 1. 50 447 | 439 | 98 
Wheat-corn-livestock farms, Northern | 
oo pares Rata ane eee! | 3510| 3,058 87 373} 304 | 82 
Wheat-roughage-livestock farms, North- | 
ae nr 3,333 | 2,077 62 227 226 | 1.00 
Winter wheat farms, Southern Plains_-_---- 2, 310 3, 581 1.55 320 307 . 96 
Wheat-grain sorghum farms, Southern 
hn. natant as tdke ae 2, 897 2. 691 . 93 227 204 .90 
Cattle ranches, intermountain region.._..- 4, 007 5, 782 1.44 1,017 | 918 - 90 
' 


Source: Based on information in Agricultural Information Bulletin No. 176, ‘‘Farm Costs and Returns, 
Commercial Family-Operated Farms by Type and Location.” USDA Agricultural Research Service. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Blackwell, I wonder if it would be appropriate 
for me to request of you permission to put into the record an exhibit 
E, which would reflect the income situation on the farm, as we see 
it. 

Mr. Buackwetu. The subcommittee would be very glad to have 
exhibit E in the record, Mr. Johnson. 
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(The exhibit referred to is as follows:) 
ExuHIBIT E 


Farm income situation compared with other groups 














1951 | Latest | Percent 
} available | change 
WO cs oes 1959 dollars 3, 173.0 1 2,390.0 | Down 25, 
billions of dollars 16.3 110.3 | Down 37, 
io 16.3 | 2710.8 | Down 34, 
io 38.5 | 237.0 | Down 4, 
do 22.2 | 26.2 | Up 1s 
I ‘ i do... 6.3 | 216.4 Up 160, 
ration stockholders_......- do 8.0 | 213.6 | Up 51. 
me do 26. ( 235.4 | Up 36. 
do | 9.4 212.2 | Up 30. 
ing workers 1959 dollars __| 73.0 | 291.0 | Up 25. 
' 
1 March 1960 (annual rate, seasonally adjusted). 
2 Ist quart Ue nnual rate, seasonally adjusted). 
Apr. 16, 1960 
Source: Economic Indicators published by President's Council of Economie Advisers, April 1960. 


Mr. Buackwe.t. I might mention here that a great volume of sta- 
tistical data and tabular material, has been submitted for the record 
this morning. Of course, it cannot be analyzed in detail as we pro- 
ceed with this hearing. So it is quite probable that further consulta- 
tions and discussions of these materials will be required of the various 
witnesses who submitted them this morning. We might have to 
call for a roundtable discussion and explanation of some of these 
more difficult matters. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

Our next and last witness is Mr. Robert M. Frederick, executive 
secretary of the Vegetable Growers Association of America. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. FREDERICK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Freperick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

1 am Robert M. Frederick, executive secretary of the Vegetable 
Growers Association of America. 

The Vegetable Growers Association is the only national organiza- 
tion of vegetable growers with 49 affiliate associations and member- 
ship in 30 States. The membership is composed, in a large degree, 
of small to medium size family operated vegetable farms, inc ‘luding 
the small market gardeners that surround large eastern municipali- 
ties and the large family operated vegetable farms of the South and 
mid-West. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to express the views of our 
membership on the proposed amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act contained in §. 1085 and §. 2141, providing for the coverage 
of hired farm labor employed by large farm enterprises and to elim- 
inate the exception from the child labor provisions of such act. pres- 
ently existing with respect to agricultural employment. We would 
also like to comment briefly on other bills before this committee which 
provide for licensing or registration of crew leaders. 

We not only are grateful for the opportunity of expressing our 
views on the proposed legislation before this subcommittee, but are 
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also grateful, Mr. Chairman, to the subcommittee and to the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare for undertaking this study 
of the perplexing and knotty problem of domestic farm labor. This 
approach to the farm labor proble ni is In keeping with our representa- 
tive form of government and is far more acceptable to agriculture 
than the administrative edicts issued by a regulatory branch of the 
Federal Government. 

The vegetable growers are vitally interested and deeply concerned 
over the proposed changes in the agricultural exemptions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 as contained in 8S. 1085 and 8S, 2141. 
This apprehension is not because we wish to see wages reduced or 
depressed, nor do we wish to exploit farm labor sunply because it is 
not regulated. Quite the contrary is true as vegetal ble growers have 
long realized that good dependable hired workers are essential in our 
industry. We have urged vegetable growers to pay as high a wage 
as their financial returns warrant and to provide adequate housing 
and living conditions as is economically possible in order to maintain 
a suitable work force to plant and harvest their crops. This we be- 
lieve our industry has done. 

Our concern lies in the fact that, of all the agricultural enterprises, 
ours will be affected the most by the proposed changes in the working 
conditions and employment practices of hired farmworkers. This is 
due to the fact that the growing of vegetable crops requires the 
abundant use of hand labor to plant, cultivate, and harvest the crops. 
According to the 1954 Census of Agriculture, vegetable farms aver- 
aged six “workers per farm and 46 percent of all vegetable farms 
relied on outside hired labor as their source of manpower. There- 
fore, our association is opposed to the extension of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, an industrial act, to agricultural workers as 
provided for in legislation under consideration by this committee. 


THE NATURE OF AGRICULTURE LABOR 


Labor operations on vegetable farms are seasonal, with frequent 
peak operations—these operations cannot be confined to a 40-hour 
week nor an 8-hour day. Vegetables are highly perishable and must 
be harvested when mature and at their optimum quality if we are to 
ensure the consuming public of a product that is rich in vitamins and 
mineral nutrients when it reaches the housewife. 

A difference of 1 day may make the difference between high quality 
and low offgrade quality, that will be overmature and will have lost 
the larger portion of its health- -giving qualities. Expeditious move- 
ment is not only important from the consumer’s viewpoint, but also 
is important to the grower as quality determines, to a great degree, 
what price he receives for his product. A day’s or a few hours’ del: ay 
may mean the difference between a profit or a loss. Therefore, work 

cannot be confined to an 8-hour day or a 40-hour week or otherwise 
controlled or regulated as in an industrial plant. 

Farmworkers are paid on a variety of rates, including many per- 
quisites. For example, some workers are paid ‘ash hour ly wages, 
some are paid piece rates, and many include board and lodging. 
Some even include a house or an extra bonus at the end of a profitable 
season. Utter confusion would reign were a farmer required to 
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translate the value of these and many other perquisites into an 
hourly wage so that such value could be added to cash wages in order 
to determine whether the farmworker had received some arbitrary 
cash wage. 

The question immediately arises as to who shall determine the rate 
of compliance. Many of these items will vary from farm to farm, 
from geographical region to geographical region. I can visualize 
considerable confusion and frustration in an attempt to meet these 
requirements, let alone inequities arising out of the regulations that 
may be issued under the authority of the pending legislation, to cover 
such inadequacies of the law. 

To evaluate work schedules and wage-rate conversions to the mini- 
mum wage for all such operations would be utterly impossible. 
Piecework rates in harvesting operations vary as widely as the price 
of a hamper of beans. They vary from farm to farm, area to area, 
crop to crop, and according to the time and number of pickings. It 
is this multiplicity of local, State, and Federal regulations which 
drives farmers to distraction and destroys the family farm, with 
which so many of us are concerned in maintaining. 

It cannot be reiterated too strongly that much formwork, especially 
harvesting in vegetable crops, must be paid by the use of piece rates, 
and that farmers and farmworkers have always been able to agree to 
piece rates that have been fair and equitable. Many of the more 
skilled workers will earn amounts far in excess of the minimum wage. 
This bargaining balance must be left to the farmer and his workers 
and must not be interfered with by the burdening of both parties 
with artificial rates of pay through the enactment of minimum wage 
and overtime legislation. 

As stated before, piece rates must be paid for the harvesting of 
agricultural crops. In an industrial plant the productivity of an 
employee can be geared to a machine or otherwise controlled. In 
the field, it is not possible or practicable to employ sufficient foremen 
to supervise harvest workers to see that they produce an hour’s work 
every hour. 

Thus, if a farmer were forced to pay harvest workers at a rate of 
a dollar or more per hour, the worker could loaf in the field and the 
result would be that the average time required to produce a given unit 
of work would increase greatly. 


FARM PRICE-WAGE RELATIONSHIPS 


Every vegetable farmer is at the mercy of the elements, regardless 
of our great strides in our attempts to control weather through irriga- 
tion. The farmer still lives in fear of an early frost or abnormal 
weather conditions that would leave his fields in ruin. A year does 
not go by that one area or another does not suffer from abnormal 
weather that brings economic ruin to the producers. Faced with 
problems such as these, the farmer cannot exist and comply with an 
industrial-wage law, based on conditions that are found only in in- 
dustry and have little bearing on agriculture. 

I do not need to point out to the distinguished members of this 
committee the plight of the American farmer, that he is faced with a 
declining net income and a consistently rising cost for the products 
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that he buys. One of the factors that has contributed to the price- 
cost squeeze has been higher farm wage rates. 

In the 6 years since the Korean armistice was signed, July of 1953 
farm-wage rates have increased from a July index of 514 percent of 
the 1910-14 base period to the present 620 or a gain of over a fifth. 
This the grower has done, while being faced with a decreasing prices 
received index of June 15, 1959, of 242, down from the 251 of 6 years 
earlier. The national average wage paid for hired labor in July 
1959 was 0.791 cents per hour, up 9 percent from the same time in 
1958, excluding room and board. In we, ee of 1960, the wage rate of 
agricultural workers reached $1.03 per hour, with a wage-rate index 
of 620 compared with the price received index of 240. 

The only reason farmers have been able to stay in business during 
these years of falling net income, while paying more for the tools of 
production, is because of increased efficiency of their operations. In 
the farmer’s effort to stay in business, he is using better varieties, more 
fertilizer, better management, of his capital and many other techno- 
logical advancements that have eek his yields and returned more 
output per man-hour. The chief beneficiaries of this increase in effi- 
ciency have been the consumer, with relative low-cost food, and the 
hired farmworker, with an increase in wages of 42 percent in the 
last 7 years. This wage increase has been paid for out of the normal 
expected return a farmer should receive for better farming methods. 

his increase in farm wages has been brought about not because of 
regulation nor the result of legislation, but because farm employers 
are in competition with other labor markets for the decreasing number 
of available workers. 

There are some who still maintain that farm wages still lag behind 
other industries, but it is important to remember that other forces 
are brought to bear on industrial labor other than the total supply. 

In the final analysis, the farmworker is free to move into other 
fields of endeavor and is not restricted to the farm labor work force. 

Studies continue to show that farm income has fallen while the 
am paid by consumers are rising, and the farmers share of the food 

ollar continues to decline. In the 1947-49 period, the farmer’s share 
of the food dollar was 49 cents while the marketing margin was 51 
cents. The farmer’s share has decreased steadily so that in 1959, the 
farmer’s share was 37 cents and the marketing share was 63 cents. 

It should be pointed out here that if the wage-hour law were applied 
to agriculture, the industry would no Laight he caught in a price-cost 
squeeze, but rather in a three-way squeeze. The farmer does not set a 
price on his commodity ; he receives that which the consumer will pay, 
so it is the consumer who sets the price—squeeze No. 1. Industry sets 
the price on what the farmer must buy, fertilizer, tractors, farm imple- 
ments and tools—squeeze No. 2. If the minimum wage and hour 
law were applied to agriculture, the Government would be setting the 
price on what the farmer must pay for labor—squeeze No. 3. This 
would be an absolutely untenable position for the farmer. 

An industrial manufacturer can pass along higher labor and other 
production costs to the consumer by merely raising the price of the 
manufactured article. However, it is impossible for the farmer to 
pass along such increased production costs. 
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An agricultural commodity will bring only the current market 
price, regardless of whether ‘the price paid is equal to the produc- 
tion costs. In perishable commodities, which includes all vegetables, 
they must reach the market and be sold if the grower is to re: lize any 
return on kis investment. He cannot hold them back in hopes that 
the price will go higher. Therefore, any increase in production cost 
must be borne by the farmer, due to the fact that he exercises no con- 
trol over the selling price of his product in the market. 

I am certain that we do not want to further —_ agriculture, 
especially the small- to medium-size vegetable farmer, with an in- 
crease in production cost that must come from the farmer's share of 
the dollar. Until such means are at the farmers disposal to pass on to 
the consumer the increased production cost created by a minimum 
wage and hour law, we must be opposed to such extension of coverage 
to agricultural workers. 


THE CASE OF THE FAMILY-OPERATED VEGETABLE FARM 


There are those who claim that a minimum wage in agriculture will 
be to the benetit of the small to medium size family farm. Mauch of 
the proposed legislation uses the phrase “protect the family farm from 
corporate agriculture.” In fact, several of the bills which have been 
introduced would only extend minimum wage and hour laws to farms 
that used more than 2,244 hired-man-days of labor during the previous 
year. They reason that the small to medium size family farm hires 
little to no outside help, therefore, the establishing of a wage and hour 
law in agriculture will only affect the large “corporate type” agricul- 
ture. Their argument continues that with the lower production cost 
the small family farm will be in a better competitive position with the 
large “corporate” farmer who will be covered by the minimum wage 
law. 

To the layman this may sound like a “truism,” an economic fact that 
cannot be denied, but it does not hold true for the small to medium size 
family-operated vegetable farm. To arrive at a conclusion such as 

stated above, the proponents of such legislation are basing their final 
analysis on false premises. 

First, they are saying that a small to medium size family -operated 
vegetable farm does not use hired labor. 

Second, they are assuming that the cost of production is the impor- 
tant factor in determining whether or not a grower can successfully 
market his crop at a profit. 

Third, they are not considering the fact that all minimum wage laws 
have a built-in loophole, automation, or, in this case, “aoriomation.” 
The substitution of capital in the form of mechanized equipment to 
take the place of hired hands. 

Fourth, by including only farms under the minimum wage law that 
tised a specified number of hired-man-days the previous year, they are 
in effect setting a floor under all farm wages in that area of production, 
regardless of the number hired or the size of the vegetable operation. 

We feel that quite the contrary is true, that a minimum w age in agri- 
culture will force the small-medium size family vegetable farmer ‘out 
of Leeper 

I do not believe I have to point out to you that it takes a mighty 
small vegetable operation to be able to plant, cultivate, and harvest a 
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crop without hiring extra labor. Labor requirements on a family 
vegetable farm are such that additional workers are required to plant, 
weed, and harvest the crops. Vegetables are highly perishable and 
must be harvested when mature and at their optimum quality if they 
are to return a profit to the grower. To enable the family operator to 
do this, he must have additional labor. Therefore, any added stimulus 
that tends to increase farm wage rates will increase the production cost 
of the family-operated vegetable farm. 

I believe it is also important to remember that, in considering the 
total effect of an increase in a cost of production factor, such as an 
increase in farm wage rates, that the vegetable farmer exercises no 
control over the selling price of his product in the market. Ifa 
orow _ is able to bargain for a higher selling price, it is because he 
controls a large enough volume of a certain commodity. The smaller 
erower will not find himself in such a position ; the refore, he will not 
be able to pass on this increase in cost of production to the consumer 
as will possibly the larger grower. 

If a minimum wage is established in agriculture, it will speed up an 
already stimulated changeover to mechanical harvesting, as well as 
other technological advancements that will increase the efficiency of a 
large-scale vegetable operation with a resulting lower cost of produc- 
tion. The larger grower will be able to substitute capital for labor, 
thereby taking advantage of the decrease in production costs. The 
smaller grower cannot because he does not have the volume of produc- 
tion to permit economic allocation of the cost of the expensive machin- 
ery required. If the smaller grower is to stay in business, he will be 
forced to pay the higher minimum wage, thereby increasing his pro- 
duction cost. At the same time, he will be in competition with the 
larger grower who will have lowered his production cost. by increasing 
his efficiency through mechanization, and is in a better position to 
supply the Nation’s mass buyi ing methods. 

I wish to call your attention to exhibit F. 

Senator Witttams. That exhibit may be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The exhibit referred to is as follows:) 


Exnureit F 


Labor cost of growing and harvesting 1 acre of potatoes, 26 muckland farms, 














Elba, N.Y. 
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Harvest labor costs for small growers were 50 percent higher than for large 
growers. 


The small growers had 10 to 25 acres of potatoes and the large growers 32 
to 160 acres. 
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The power and equipment cost for the harvesting-operation are as follows: 





Power and equipment 
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Special equipment 
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The large grower, because of the volume, could allocate his capital to allow 
for purchasing of equipment to take place of high labor cost. If minimum wage 
was in effect, it would only succeed in forcing the labor cost of the small grower 
even higher, placing him at a greater disadvantage, while the large grower 
would allocate a still higher portion of capital to mechanization, with little in- 
crease in total cost of production. 

Mr. Freperick. It is a well-known fact that today’s produce buyer 
is looking for a large volume, in a steady supply and of uniform 
quality, to be sold through modern supermarkets and is not in- 
terested in a low volume of produce regardless of the cost. He would 
not take it if it were given to him because it will not blend in with 
modern food-distribution methods. With this in mind, how will the 
small grower be able to sell his produce to this type of market simply 
because he has a lower cost of production? The answer, we believe, 
is obvious: he can’t. 

If the small vegetable grower is forced to pay a minimum wage, 
thereby increasing his cost of production, it will place him in jeopardy 
of losing the few remaining market outlets left open to him. 

This, then, is our contention—that if a minimum wage is established 
for agriculture and we have a tight or highly regulated farm labor 
market, it will not improve the competitive position of the small vege- 
table farm. Rather, it will adversely affect his competitive position 
to the probable extent that he will no longer be able to compete. 

For the above reasons, this association is opposed to the extension 
of the minimum wage and overtime provisions of the wage-hour law 
to agricultural workers as provided for in Senate 1085. 


CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE—SENATE 2141 


It is our understanding that passage of Senate 2141 would remove 
from the agriculture work force all children under the age of 16, 
regardless of school hours. 

he Vegetable Growers Association of America is opposed to the 
elimination of child labor exception provision presently existing in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 with respect to agricultural 
employment. 

Let me state again our objection is not based on any attempt on 
our part to hold down wages or exploit children by employment in 
agriculture, as our industry has complied with the present child labor 
law and, in fact, has refused to hire children when unknowingly they 
have been referred to them by the employment services. 

In a book published by the Department of Labor, called the “Farm 
Labor Fact Book,” our case was stated very well. I quote: 


* * * available information shows a decreasing number, as well as a decreasing 
proportion of children in the farm work force. The reason for these declines 
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are connected with the mechanization of farm work, prosecution of infringement 
of school laws and of Federal and State child labor laws relating to the employ- 
ment of children and, particularly, increasing recognition by employers, work- 
ers, and the general public of the undesirability of using young children. 

In view of this, we can see no justification of tightening the child 
labor laws, as it might reverse the above trend that is taking place 
in agriculture. Rather than withdrawal of the child labor law exemp- 
tion, we would suggest that the present exemption be maintained, 
but amended to limit the number of hours children under 16 can work 
outside of school hours in agricultural employment. 

It is our belief that much can be gained by young people in working 
in agricultural employment. They can learn the true value of a dollar 
by Seine honest labor and that there is nothing to be ashamed of in 
earning a living by the sweat of one’s brow. In many cases it supple- 
ments the family income and in so doing, the teenager will gain 
character by sharing the responsibilities of the family, which, in 
turn, will prepare them to share greater responsibilities as they grow 
intomanhood. We do not believe that supervised child labor is harm- 
ful to the health of the young people employed. Quite the contrary 
is true as it gives them an opportunity of working out in the fresh 
air and sunshine, which is important in building healthy bodies; but, 
above all else, it gives teenagers something gainful to do during the 
months of school vacation and before and after school. Time that 
might otherwise be spent in idleness and deeds of misbehavior. 

It is our contention that the youth in America will be far better 
off working on our farms than running the streets, slashing their way 
through life, causing taxpayers untold millions in fighting juvenile 
delinquency. Most of the acts of crime committed by juveniles are 
committed because “idle hands do the devil’s work”; they have too 
much time on their hands to do nothing. The young people would be 
far better off working on farms under supervision of the present 
child labor laws than forced into idleness through further restrictions 
on their employment. 

I am sure that many of us can still remember the time when it was 
the policy of the Government to encourage young boys into CCC 
camps to take them off the street corners. Today, we have legislation 
introduced in Congress that would create a similar program for young 
people. Under the proposed program, young people will be used to 
work in fields and forests of Government-controlled lands. It has 
been estimated that the cost to the taxpayer of such a program will be 
upward of $500 million a year. It seems to us that this is rather an 
extravagant use of taxpayers’ money when the same young boys 
can be gainfully employed in agriculture where they can contribute 
to the advancement of their own self-dependence as well as for the 
advancement of commerce. 

It is the position of our association that the childlabor exemption 
prematly existing with respect to agricultural employment be retained. 

here are at present sufficient child-labor laws, both Federal and 
State, to protect exploitation of child labor if they are fully enforced. 
To protect the young workers from being exploited by the unscrupu- 
lous employer, the existing exemption should be amended to control 
the number of hours a child can be employed in agriculture during 
a 24-hour period, outside of school hours. 
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CREW LEADER REGISTRATION—S. 1778, S. 2498 


The Vegetable Growers Association of America is not now in a 

dosition to either oppose or support Federal legislation providing for 
the registration of crew leaders or work contractors. 

We are not familiar enough at the present time with the so-called 
irresponsible contractors who abuse a of agricultural prod. 
ucts, migrant agricultural laborers and the public generally, to deter- 
mine if these abuses fall within the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or are the responsibility of the individual States. 

We are familiar with recent action by the Federal Government to 
control the transportation of migrant farmworkers in interstate com- 
eo by powers granted the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Public Law 939, passed by the 84th Congress, also a recent ruling by 
the TR S which requires every farmer who has work done by a farm 
labor crew leader to keep records of the name, permanent address, 
and employee’s identification number of each crew leader who fur- 
nishes him workers for farmwork. The crew leader is the employer 
of the members of the crew if (1) he furnishes them to the farmer and 
pays them, and (2) there is no written agreement with the farm 

operator prov iding that the crew leader, himself, is an employee of 
the farmer. A copy of the new requirements is re in the Agri- 
cultural E ‘mployer" s Social Security Tax Guide for 1959, Circular A. 

It is our belief that, given sufficient time to take eaatk these two 
rather recent actions by the Federal Government will weed out the ir- 
responsible and unse rupulous work contractor. During this time, we 
would suggest that a continuing study be made to determine to what 
extent the registration and control of work crew leaders is the respon- 
sibility of the F ederal Government or whether the violations reported 
by agricultural producers, migrant workers, and the general public 
can best be handled by State legislation. 

To our knowledge, this is the first. attempt by the Federal Govern- 
ment to legislate to control the actions of a private employment serv- 
ice, which is what a work crew leader is when you define his services, 
because he brings employee and employer together. Therefore, we 
fee] that a detailed investigation should be made before we use the 
power of Federal legislation to further expand the Federal Govern- 
ment into a new area of control. 

It is for the above reasons that we strongly urge that this committee 
reevaluate legislation to provide for registration of contractors of 
migrant agricultural workers. We feel that the rights of the work 
crew leader, his crew and the employer can best be protected by the 
enactment of this type of legislation at the State level without further 
expansion of the Federal Government. 

It is for reasons included in this statement that the Vegetable 
Growers oe of America is opposed to the enactment. of 
S. 1085, S. 2141, S. 1778, and S. 2498. It is our sincere hope that at 
the conclusion of your investigation you will find, as the Congress has 
found in the past, that extension of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
agriculture is not advisable. 

We wish to thank the committee once again for allowing us this 
opportunity to present our views on a subject that is of such vital 
importance to the vegetable growers. We further wish to commend 
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you for your interest in the problems of farm labor and for pursuing 
your study along the channels of our representative form of govern- 
ment. 

Thank you. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you, Mr. Frederick. 

We were disappointed to hear that you were ill, but you certainly 
look hale and hearty. 

Mr. Freperick. I’ve got a bad cold is all, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you. 

Now, if we can have our witnesses back at the table all at once, 
maybe we can expeditiously clarify a few questions that remain. 

First, on the crew leader legislation, I have the impression that 
there are many here today who feel that some licensing or registration 
of crew leaders is needed. 

I think Mr. Triggs and Mr. Frederick suggested, or implied, that 
the need could best be met by registration and licensing at the State 
level. Isthat the feeling? 

Mr. Triacs. That is correct, and, of course, they are at least regis- 
tered in a good many States. 

Senator Witi1ams. How many States are there? Four or five? 

Mr. Triees. California, I believe, Oregon, and Washington, your 
State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, and Texas. 

I think that is about it. 

Senator Winutams. Do any of you have knowledge of the experi- 
ence under the State law / 

Dr. Hadley, are you familiar with crew leader registration under 
State law? 

Dr. Haptey. My impression is, from the New York experience, that 
they felt that Federal regulation would be a very real help, that trying 
to do it entirely on a statewide basis was not adequate. 

Senator Wittrams. Crew leaders, of course, work in their streams 
of travel from Florida to Maine and Texas to Minnesota, and Texas 
to the State of Washington. They are truly, physically, in interstate 
commerce, aren't they ¢ 

Mr. Triaes. Yes. 

Senator Witi1ams. It has been our feeling that spotty State regu- 
lation will leave severe gaps. 

We have heard from farmers who say that the crew leader in Mich- 
igan or Wisconsin will take off for another State before he has ful- 
filled his contract, and the State of Michigan or Wisconsin is rather 
powerless to reach him. 

Now, I believe it was suggested that the problem is a minor one 
because the unscrupulous crew leader is an exception rather than a 
rule. While maybe that is true, certainly there are an awful lot of 
exceptions. 

To those of you who are most intimately informed on the problems 
of migrant workers—isn’t that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, if there are only a few exceptions, why, 
then, no one really needs to worry about this legislation. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Mayer. If there are only a few exceptions—in other words, if 
there are only a few crew leaders who skip, why, then, no one needs to 
worry about this legislation and then the Congress can pass it and 
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only those few who skip will be actually very much affected. The 
other ones I am sure wouldn’t mind being registered. This would 
only follow. 

Mr. Trices. I think this misses the point: The bills would provide 
that each crew leader would be required to file a great deal of infor- 
mation with respect to his plans for the year ahead—and he would 
have to do this annually—where he is going to transport workers; 
what his transportation arrangements are; what wage payments he is 
going to make to workers in his crew; what housing is going to be 
provided for the workers, and soon. The point is, he simply doesn’t 
know this information. If he is to file this information in September, 
or whatever time of year it is, he may know what he is going to be 
doing for the next 2 months, but it is not even certain he is going to 
know that. If he is required to put anything down on a piece of 
paper, he is just going to be unable to comply with the regulation. 

Furthermore, there is the question of establishing a financial 
responsibility. 

I don’t know as many crew leaders as I should to testify on this. 
I hope to enlarge my understanding of this this summer, but a lot of 
these crew leaders have, as one of the witnesses this morning said, 
arisen out of the foreign-labor force. They are often very uneducated 
people, can hardly read and write, and they are just not in any posi- 
tion to establish any financial responsibility. If you require them to 
establish a financial responsibility I think this just puts them out of 
business in a great many cases. 

Then there is the further problem that an awful lot of people—— 

Mr. Buackwetu. Excuse me, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Triaas. Yes. 

Mr. Brackwetu. You made the point that these people are not in 
a position to establish financial responsibility, and that this seemed 
to be connected with their relatively low level of educational back- 
ground. This doesn’t seem to be a clearly connected reason. 

Mr. Trices. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Biackweti. Would you clarify that, please ? 

Mr. Trices. There might be people who are uneducated who have 
a good financial rating and can get a bonding company to write them 
bonds, but I think many of the people in this category just don’t 
have the overall standing. They are often not resident in a com- 
munity, in the first place. They are migratory. It is a difficult type 
of coverage for a bonding company to write. 

I just suspect that most of them will have great difficulty in find- 
ing a bonding company that would wish to assume a responsibility 
for them. 

Now, the lack of education is just one aspect of this total situation. 

Mr. Buiackwetu. Would not the bonding company, though, look 
to this man’s performance as a businessman, his demonstrated record 
of meeting his obligations, his prospects of income and, therefore, 
ability to recompense them in the event the bond is called upon for 
discharge of an obligation ? 

Mr. Triaes. I think there are a substantial number of crew leaders 
who have a sufficient reputation and ee that some bonding 
company might undertake to cover them, but I am sure the committee 
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can well appreciate this is not the kind of risk that a bonding com- 
pany would consider to be a good risk. a 
Mr. Biacxwewu. And isn’t the property owned by the individual 


also a very important consideration in the decision of the bonding 
company ? 


Mr. Triaes. Yes. 
Mr. Biackweiy. They would look to the value of this man’s prop- 
erty ? 

Mr. Trices. Which he might not have, except perhaps an old beat- 
up truck. 

i. Biackwe.. Isn’t it fairly well established, though, that a large 
number of these people do own more than one truck, and not a beat-up 
truck, but several buses ? 

Mr. Trices. There are a few operators—I don’t know how many— 
that are pretty large-scale operators in this whole field that actually 
transport workers in the hundreds and have a fleet of trucks and sub- 
crew leaders, but this is a relatively small percentage of the total. 

We have also got to recall the casual crew leader, the fellow who 
doesn’t know he 1s going to be a crew leader 6 months from now, but 
happens to have a truck available and a few friends and neighbors of 
his who would like to go up north and get a job in harvesting fruits 
and vegetables. So, he jumps in his truck and they get in and they 
go. Now, this fellow is simply not going to know about the law. He 
is either going to be in violation for compliance, so far as he is con- 
cerned, is impossible. 

Mr. Biackwetu. Well, you clarified this very ably, Mr. Triggs. 

I would just like you to comment on one other aspect of the possi- 
bility that he will not be able to satisfy the bonding requirement. 

Doesn’t the grower who is interested in the crew leader bringing 
a crew northward have a stake in this matter? In fact, a lot of grow- 
ers have an interest in these men being able to comply with the law 
and to produce the workers when and where needed. 

We know from the hearing record that the interest is so great that 
the growers will sometimes send large sums of money—$1,000, $2,000, 
as high as $5,000 for travel and incidental expenses—to get the workers 
to the farms. Wouldn’t this bond be just another consideration for 
the grower? Isn’t he going to get himself into the picture to help the 
reliable crew leader who has difficulty in raising a bond ? 

Mr. Triccs. Well, I am sure there are growers who would feel this 
is an important responsibility. 

I wonder, though, if this doesn’t raise the whole question as to 
whether or not we are going in the wrong direction if we seek to make 
the crew leader the responsible party. 

Maybe it is the farmer who should be the responsible party. He 
is the one who is held responsible for violations of child-labor re- 
quirements of the law. 

Mr. Mrrcenetu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buiackwe.u. Mr. Triggs, I might just comment here, this is 
certainly an interesting suggestion in view of the organization which 
you represent. It deserves most careful cian | and consideration be- 
cause you may well be absolutely correct. Perhaps many of these 


obligations that have been contemplated as crew-leader obligations 
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may well be, in fact, in logic, and in the overall circumstances, those 
of the farmer. 

That is very helpful to have on the record. 

Senator Witz1ams. Dr. Hadley, at various points you indicated an 
interest ; would you like to add something here ‘ 

Dr. Haptey. Well, I was just going to say I do think—I think most 
of the testimony indicates that a great majority of the crew leaders 
are responsible—while we speak of this as a small problem, it, never- 
theless, is of suflicient magnitude to represent a very real issue, and 
Mr. Triggs’ suggestion is interesting, that perhaps the responsibility 
here should be put on the farmers; but if we are going to permit crew 
leaders to operate, it would appear at the present time, if we permit 
crew leaders, that the responsibility needs to be placed on them. 

If we think of a social problem—you were suggesting, Mr. Triggs, 
with their limited means and lack of education and all, they wouldn't 
be a very good risk for a bonding company; advisedly so, but first 
they are not a very good risk for the workers they bring either; and 
if we think in terms of relative problems it would be possible for them 
to grow into the sort of risk that a bonding company would take, and 
so many times I think we tend to think more sensibly of property 
than we do of workers. 

Mr. Trices. I think most farmers feel that the crew-leader situation 
is an undesirable necessity, that they would like to avoid it, if pos- 
sible, and a substantial percentage of farmers think this so definitely 
that, even though they may utilize crew leaders, they still pay the 
workers themselves. 

I, personally, think that is the right arrangement. that the farmer 
ought to pay all the workers himself. 

I may be wrong, but I think in California the law requires that 
the farmer has the responsibility for payrolling the workers. Mr. 
Mitchell might verify this fact—and that even if the farmer pays 
a crew leader and the crew leader disappears the farmer stil! has the 
responsibility to pay the workers. 

This is where the responsibility ought to lie. 

Senator Wiiiiams. Aside from the bonding provision in the crew- 
leader legislation, I recognize that there is a problem here. We have 
seen this same problem in the labor legislation passed last year. It is 
causing a lot of real grief and a lot of excessive expense, since small 
unions are having to bond their officers. And it is a problem, I grant 
you. Beyond the bonding provisions that would offer financial pro- 
tection to the workers who were recruited by crew leaders, there are 
additional protections through the penal provisions and also the power 
to lift the registration of the crew leader who defaults on any con- 
tract he makes. 

What would you think of this bill without a bonding provision? 

Mr. Trices. Well, there are some other factors that represent. very 
difficult problems, and that is this business of the crew leader being 
required to state his plans, his wage-payment arrangements, his 
transportation-payment arrangements, his housing arrangements for 
a year ahead. If he applies only annually, then he can’t possibly 
do this. If he puts down the wrong information, he is in violation 
of his license and it can be revoked. Well, under these circum- 
stances, virtually any crew leader could be called up at any time and 
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his license eliminated because they cannot possibly comply with 
plans made a vear ahead. 

I think this is a very definite problem. 

Senator WitiiAms. How about the philosophy, however, of pro- 
tecting the farmer and the worker from default on the agreement 
when it is made? 

7 at is the basic purpose here. 

Perhaps the contracts cannot be made ; a year in advance, but sooner 
or I ater there is an agreement between ihe crew leader and the people 
he has recruited, and the crew leader is in many instances breaking 
those agreements, as to both the farmer and the worker. 

Our objective is to get some teeth for protecting both sides from 
the unscrupulous crew leader. 

Mr. Triaes. Of course, it is quite true at some point the parties 
enter into an agreement. It may be pretty informal and pretty 
elementary. 

Senator Wirttams. Yes. That is the problem. The crew leader fre- 
quently preserves a good deal of mystery about this agreement. That 
is why after a few days’ work some of these workers suddenly owe 
the crew leader, Yr ather than the other way around. 

Mr. Triccs. But to the extent they do there is a contract, and cer- 
tainly the contract should be enforceable. Now, it is enforceable 
under the law in the State courts if you can bring the parties in under 
the State law. 

Senator Wittrams. That isn’t very realistic, is it ? 

Mr. Triaes. That is correct. 

Ts it also unrealistic, however, to suppose you can catch this fellow 
and bring him intoa Federal court ? 

Senator Witttams. You can follow him wherever he goes. There’s 
more chance. 

Mr. Cocnran. It is the difference between relying upon an indivi- 
dual, iaoueais uneducated, lawyerless, homeless migrant, enforcing 
a contract and a Federal agent enforcing it upon the complaint of 
that migrant. 

There is a big difference there. 

Dr. Haptry. Yes. 

Mr. Trices. In some States—I don’t know how extensive this is— 
the State has assumed a responsibility to aid the migrant in enforcing 
the terms of any contractual relationship he may have. 

In California I know this is true—that the county labor commis- 
sioners, I believe is the term, will accept and act upon claims, either 
against farmers or crew leaders, for nonpayment of wages. I don’t 
know how many other States have a similar arrangement. 

Senator Wintrams. Are there any other observations that we should 
have or that anyone would care to make on the question of crew 
leader registration ? 

I might advise you that Senator Javits and I hope very shortly to 
have this measure considered by our subcommittee and reported to 
the full committee. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I should like to say, on the bonding, in California, 
the labor contractors are required to be bonded, and, as far as I know, 
they’ve had no problem with it, no trouble getting bonds. 

I know as far as our union is concerned we bond local union secre- 
taries, and have for 20 years, and we got bonds from the National 
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Surety Co. for that kind of thing, and I think the surety companies 
will bond practically anyone that they find is honest. 

These dishonest people in the crew leader business ought to be elim- 
inated even if it makes others become larger operators and eliminates 
some of the smaller operators. 

Iam in favor of this provision. 

Senator Wititams. Who administers the crew leader legislation in 
the State of California ? 

Mr. Mirene... Pm not sure whether it is the labor department, 
or—they have a peculiar system there—under the housing and immi- 
gration. I don’t know whether that department operates this or not, 

Senator Witutiams. We might be well advised to review the Cali- 
fornia legislation, as well as that of other States, and to determine 
what their experience has been. 

Let us turn to the floor provisions of the bill for a moment. 

The Javits bill requires the registration of crew leaders employing 
three workers or more; the bill I have introduced suggests 12 as the 
floor. 

What are your observations on the practicability of these cutoff 
points / 

I would think if there were only three people within the jurisdic- 
tion of a crew leader it would be rather a casual part of his occupation. 

I don’t think you would need a great deal of deterrent effect with 
only three workers. 

Mr. Trices. Recognizing we don’t favor either of these proposals, 
but between the two certainly the ceiling of 10, I would think—I 
would agree with you 

Senator WiuuiaMs. It is 10. I said 12. I meant 10. 

Mr. Trices (continuing). That represents a much more practicable 
situation and would get what you might call the professional crew 
leader and eliminate the many more, in number, casual crew leaders. 

Senator WiuuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Trices. They are just entering the business occasionally, not in 
a regular manner. 

Mr. Mrrcnexu. I would agree with Mr. Triggs about the desirabil- 
ity of _having a larger number. I don’t know whether it should be 
10 or 7, but surely 3—if there are only 3 men, at least there are 2 who 
could find out what the other was doing. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Wasn’t it Mr. Biemiller’s testimony that re- 
ferred to 

Mr. Cocuran. The lower limit. 

Senator WILLI Ams. The lower limit; yes. I can see some problems 
there. We are going to have a hard time finding only three men in the 
first place. 

Dr. Hadley, do you have any comments here ? 

Dr. Hapuey. I would just say I think 10 the better. The smaller 
the number the more personal is ‘the relationship and the more the peo- 
ple are going to know one another. It is when you get into the larger 
numbers that there is greater difficulty and less a sense of personal 1 re- 
sponsibility and loyalty, so that I would think 10 would make better 
sense. 

Senator Wiu1ams. Mr. Blackwell reminds me that we have only 
heard directly from two crew leaders. They happened to be crew 
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leaders working out of Philadelphia on a day-haul operation. They 
both favored this legislation. 

When we hear from somebody wanting to be regulated that is 
pretty good. We are always encouraged. “I think we have gotten a 
great deal of benefit out of this exchange. 

Thank you, Mr. Triggs, and all the others for the discussion on the 
crew leader question. 

Senator Javits and I both appreciate that each of these bills need 
some more work. This discussion is going to be helpful in that process. 

Now, we have before us also the minimum wage and child labor bills, 
and we have had the pros and cons on both of them. 

The one main conflict among the witnesses here seems to be on farm 
income and farmworker wages. 

What : the position here now, in general terms ? 

Have farm wages been falling? 

Mr. Cocuran. There are some charts attached to Mr. Biemiller’s 
testimony showing what has been happening to employment or hourly 
wages or daily wi ages—I forget which it is—and annual earnings, be- 

cause they are all related to the question of annual income, and then 
there is a table which indicates that whatever has been happening to 
the level of real or money wages their weight as a cost to the farmer 
has dropped from something like 16 to 9 percent of his gross cost in 
about a decade. 

These were all relevant to the question of what has been happening. 

Mr. Triecs. Let me comment on that. 

The rate, the wage rate, has been increased. I mean the factual data 
are clearcut on this. The Department of Labor incorporates it and 
recognizes it in its material. It has increased 42 percent, 1947-49 
compared with 1959. 

These are the figures of the Department of Agriculture that rep- 
resent cash wages but do not include piecework rates. 

Now, it is also quite true what you said—that the earnings have 
declined. 

Why have they declined ? 

I think I can say why they have declined. It is because even 
though farm wages may be low, as measured by comparisons with 
other groups, they are very high as a farm cost, and farmers are 
exhausting all the ingenuity they have to find ways and means to cut 
down on their labor requirements, and they are lelne remarkably 
successful in this, and one of the peculiarities of this development is 
that they are oe the labor peak. 

This shortens the period of employment. This is just one of the 
economic facts of life. I don’t know what you can do about it. I 
think we are going to have major breakthroughs in mechanization of 
harvest in the next 2, 3, or 4 years and, as Dr. Hadley said, in your 
testimony, this is really the only answer that makes good sense—the 
elimination of the migratory labor group from our working popula- 
tion. I don’t think we will ever get there, but I think we are going to 
make a tremendous stride in that direction in the next 10 years. 

Senator Witx1ams. Well, Dr. Hadley suggested that a reasonable 
minimum wage would be a stimulant to further advances in mecha- 
nization of the industry, and Mr. Meyer pointed out the enlightened 
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experience of the Seabrook Farm enterprise in New Jersey; I know 
higher wages there have stimulated developments. 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to challenge some of Mr. 
Triges’ points. In the first place, it is not only mechanization that 
has drive n farm wages down or has maintained the low farm wages; 
it is also the importation of a half a million foreign workers to work 
on our farms, which creates an oversupply of labor, and, as a result, 

» laws of supply and demand don’t work in many of our major 
cauaaaieeud areas as far as wages and working conditions 
are concerned. 

No. 2, I stated in my testimony, there are some 471 areas where 
wages have not only declined in real—not only real wages have de- 
clined, but aetual wages have declined. In other words, these were 
areas where the foreign workers are being used, where the wages 
actually dropped between 1953 and 1956, the actual rate of pay. 
These are 47 ia eas. 

Now, how does this affect the minimum wage? 

Obviously, Public Law 78 is not before this committee. 

Well, I think this shows the need for a minimum wage. If you 
have wages in agriculture decline in a great percentage of 471 areas 
of the country at a time when other wages, industrial wages, in- 
erease, I think this is testimony that we need a minimum wage in 
agriculture, that you are going to have to set some minimum, just as 
the Congress felt that a minimum had to be set for industrial workers. 

Senator Winitams. Doctor. 

Dr. Hapiey. Senator, I think it is very important to think of this 
problem not only as we began thinking of it in terms of relationship 
between earnings and costs and farm prices in the agricultural sector, 
but, after all, this is all part of one economy, and if industrial wages 
rise more rapidly, which has been the case—farm wages and indus- 
trial wages are now markedly further apart than they were if you 
go back, say, 50 years—in this circumstance, this only accentuates 
the problem of agriculture, forgetting labor, because we are all one 
economy. A worker can go to the industrial sector or he can go to 
the agricultural sector, and trying to run the agricultural sector on 
wage rates which are not competitive in the American economy is 
only to invite the headaches that we've got. 

Senator Witt1ams. And we certainly have ovr headaches in this 
field. 

Dr. Haptry. We do. 

Senator Witt1aMs. There isn’t any part of it which seems healthy— 
education, housing, health, or sanitation. 

Are there any further comments? 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, may I say one thing more? 

Senator WirintaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Mayer. The Labor Department this week issued its study on 
wages in agriculture. It is a rather voluminous document. So, I 
haven’t had a chance really to look through it. I remember one par- 
ticular item I saw there—that 7 percent of the farms in the South 
of the United States paid 30 cents an hour or less. 

Senator Witt1ams. What was the percentage? Seven? 

Mr. Maver. Seven percent of the farms in the South paid thirty 

cents an hour or less. 
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Now, this, I think, is an example of the terrible wages that are 
being paid. 

Senator Wruu1ams. The problem in this piecework question, of 
course, is that it is traditional in each of the industries to pay on the 
basis of the quantity of the product handled, and many suggest that 
this makes the minimum hourly wage very difficult to adapt to this 
particular segment of our economy. 

Do any of you see this as a problem ? 

Mr. Triggs, I bet you do. 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. I would like to make a comment on this 
thing. 

You know, the farmer-labor problem, always referred to as such, 
is really more of a problem of unemployment of rural people who live 
in rural areas. We call them farmworkers because they work on a 
farm for a few days or weeks or months when seasonal work is avail- 
able, but they are really a social problem of unemployed people 
resident in rural areas. What employment they get is farmwork, 
but if there weren’t any farms they would be worse off. If there 
weren’t any farm employment, they would be worse off even at the low 
rates indicated, which indicates an awful lot of people looking for 
work. 

The point is: If we think of this problem as though it were pri- 
marily a worker-farmer-employer relationship, and try to correct it 
entirely by such means, we just may not correct the situation. We 
may make the situation worse rather than better. 

We can stimulate mechanization of agriculture. It is stimulated 
now, but we can stimulate it even further and further concentrate 
agricultural production on large farms; but in the process we will 
destroy any opportunity for these people who are basically unem- 
ployed to make even what they make now. 

Senator Witi1ams. If the imported labor were withheld, that 
would preserve the opportunities for some time, I would think. 

Mr. Cochran. 

Mr. Cocuran. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that a lot of us 
for years have tried to get a farm placement service with the facili- 
ties which would make it possible for them to shift the location of 
a lot of its unemployed rural labor. And may I say, the principal 
opposition to that has come from the Farm Bureau, so that this 
sympathy for these poor people and “we are glad to give them a 
little work at low wages, and “don’t raise the wages because we might 
buy another tractor” is just absurd on the face of the Farm Bureau’s 
records in this field. 

Mr. Triecs. Okay. Let’s start now. 

Everybody agrees that the problem of migratory labor is that they 
are migratory. They have no roots. It is harmful to the family and 
the children in the family to be migratory. 

OK. People settle down, and it is a good thing; and their places 
are replaced by Mexican workers. 

Now, is it desirable that we stop the Mexican program, which pro- 
vides people who fulfill an essential migratory labor function, and 
increase the number of domestic families in the migratory labor force 
by uprooting people from where they live to take them a thousand 
miles to accept temporary employment ? 

45576—61— pt. 27 
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If it were permanent, that would be something else again; but this 
is temporary em ployment for people for a period of weeks or months, 

I don’t think this is socially Seskesaihe or in the interest of the domes- 
tic workers. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Mr. Chairman, for all our history, American people 
have always been migrant wor rkers. Some of the highly skilled 
trades—for instance, construction—is built upon people moving from 
job to job, and there is no reason that a highly skilled force in agri- 
culture can’t do the same thing where it is required. 

I think the mechanization will reduce greatly the number of migrant 
workers used seasonally. There will probably always be some that are 
needed. They should be people who are paid according to their skills 
that they have and possess. 

Many of these people who are professionals in this migrant labor 
stream are people who know—they know how to pick fruit or they 
know how to pick certain vegetables. They will do fairly well in a 
season if they get the right kind of employment. 

It is a problem of organizing that labor supply we have in this 
country. 

I hav e been convinced for 20 years that all we had to do was really 
organize the labor force in this countr vy and see that it got to the right 
place where it was needed ; and I am sure it can be done, as the problem 
is growing less. I am convinced if it was cut off from this country— 
if the labor program was cut off within the next year or 2 years from 
now, we would see a greater number of Americans employed; we 
would see an increased number of farms mechanized, too, and the con- 
ditions would be improved. 

Mr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, we can’t have it both ways. Either 
there is unemployment as far as farm labor is concerned; and in that 
case we don’t need the farmworkers, or it’s the other way, as Mr. Triggs 

said. I mean this is playing both sides. I mean the facts are that a 
half a million workers coming in take away employment, and the 
fact is also that there is an average work of 128 days for farmworkers. 
Therefore, there is unemploy ment in agriculture. So, if you take 
away these foreign workers—the braceros—then you will have more 
jobs for American workers; and, also, you will allow the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, the free enterprise system, to operate as far as farm 
labor is concerned. 

There is another point that Mr. Triggs has made, and that is: 
Why do you want to force these people to travel ? 

We can bring in Mexicans and, therefore, leave the migrants sta- 
tionary. 

Well, the fact is some 100,000 migrants move out of Texas each 
year to follow the crops up North because they can’t get work in 
Texas. They are driven out by the braceros, the same 

Senator W miraMs. We heard very dramatic testimony of that— 
not recorded in our hearings, by Senator Parkhouse of the Dallas, 
Tex., area who said that this is exactly the situation in Texas. 

Mr. Mayer. Yes. 

The same is true in New Mexico. The same is true in Arizona. So 
therefore, the bracero program is forcing these people into migrancy. 

Senator Witu1ams. Another complaint we heard in Arizona was 
the fact that when the natives of Arizona are eased, or forced out, even 
the merchants complain. 
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Dr. Hapiey. That’s right. 

Senator Witurams. Their customers are replaced by no customers. 

Mr. Cocuran. Am I right? This is a point of industry, because 
the representative of the vegetable growers made reference to an 
April 1960 dollar-and-three-cent-an- -hour w age: Is it true in terms of 
the two farm organizations here who were opposed to the minimum 
wage bill that they would be just as much opposed to a 20-cent-an- 
hour minimum applied to the top one-tenth of 1 percent of all the 
growers as they would be to a 75-cent one applied to the top three- 
tenths? 

In other words, is it their position that no form of wage regulation 
in agriculture is acceptable ? 

Am I right? 

Mr. Frepertck. I think that is right. 

Mr. Trices. I think that is correct. It isn’t a question of a level. 
It is a question of the impossibility of administering it, taking the 
question of perquisites as example, and the fact that all’ regulations 
start little and grow big. 

Mr. Cocuran. May Is say on perquisites, Mr. Chairman, however 
the law was written, that when AAA was passed in the thirties share- 
cropping had been an institution in the South for close to a century, 
and the ingenuity of the cotton farmer taking his tenant’s or share- 
cropper’s paycheck away from him as a cash payment for cornland 
that had formerly been sharecropped I am sure would be brought 
into play on these perquisites, and you could just charge the farm- 
workers for their housing and go ahead and pay them a w age, and I, 
personally, would like to see any changes made for perquisites. Let 
them put it on a cash basis. If the w orkers don’t like the cash basis 
as a payment for housing, they can go somewhere else or, as you say, 
in industry where there is full employ ment. 
aah Trices. That is a thought. It would be quite a revolutionary 
change. 


Senator Witt1ams. Are you suggesting that the example of all the 
rest of the economy can be applied here ? 

Dr. Haptey. Yes. 

Senator WituiaMs. Mr. Frederick, did you want to reply to that? 

The question was directed to you, too. 

Mr. Freperick. Well, I only think, as I stated in my testimony— 
I gather you are referring to the inclusion of only large farms pay- 
ing a minimum wage. 

Mr. Cocnran. This bill would cover about three-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Frevericx. Well, in the vegetable industry business it would 
cover about 46 percent in today’s ‘figures and, as I point out in our 
testimony, setting a minimum wage “for a large producer in an area 
would, in effect, set a floor under the w ages that a small producer would 
have to pay to ‘get the same type of labor to do the same type of job. 
So, I think we’re discussing whether or not a minimum wage should 
be in agr iculture or whether it should not be i in agriculture. 


Mr. Cocnran. You mean even a 75-cent minimum would affect your 
small members adv ersely ? 


They are paying less than that ? 
Dr. ‘Hapiry. Further, Mr. Senator, is it possible—I don’t believe 
it is Mr. Triggs’ suggestion to think of the migrant work as an alto- 
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gether separate, isolated thing. Again I come back to the thing that 
we are one economy. Migrant workers are simply seasonal workers 
who are moving from place to place. We talk of having a half a mil- 
lion domestic migratory workers, the seasonal workers, 214 million, 3 
million, varying figures. You can’t set up one arrangement for mi- 
grants and not have have this then spill into the whole, much larger 
field of seasonal workers. 

Mr. Triaes. I think if you start fixing values on perquisites or per- 
mit the farmer to make a cash charge for the perquisites we would get 
ourselves into some impossible situations. 

Let me give you an example: 

Good and adequate farm labor housing can be provided for an indi- 
vidual man at $1,000 year. The annual costs would be about— 


I a ta ae a cans a a ah a ae ea $60 
I cic cc sce cians sala cade ase Token oles ice Nain na aera hae ana 80 
Pe Oh ec rg a eae 60 

POO i cing cc ala ae ead 200 


If you use them for 2 months, that’s a hundred dollars a month to 
house a single worker. 

Now, I just can’t picture a farmer being successful in maintaining 
that he should charge a worker a hundred dollars a month for this 
housing or that he should be allowed a hundred dollars a month in de- 
termining whether he complied with the minimum wage; yet, that may 
be actually what it costs him. This is just one simple illustration of 
a thousand problems of cost and evaluation that you get into. 

Mr. Mayer. That is rather amazing housing. 

Senator Wiuu1aMs. Farmers are good figurers, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Trices. Beg your pardon. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Farmers are good figurers, Mr. Triggs. Their 
tax returns, believe me, are well figured over the years. 

Mr. Triees. Oh, sure. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Well, let me say that this has been a very, very 
helpful session. Although I would like to continue it, it is very late, 
and I imagine we had better go and consume some of these perishables 
we have been talking about, without thinking of the conditions under 
which they are brought to us. 

We have only one final subject, the child labor section, and I think 
the testimony has been very clear. I don’t think we need to amplify 
it now through further discussion. 

I just want to say, in response to the idle hands’ argument that has 
been advanced, that we do hope that greater educational opportunities 
will be made available through legislation to the migrant farm child, 
both regular, year around education and, perhaps more importantly, 
summer school education, which would provide a rather inexpensive 
program and stimulator for the communities to do more. If we pro- 
vide this education program, it would help take care of the idle hands’ 
theory advanced here today. I am sure that your conclusion, those 
who are worried that idle children will get into mischief, would agree 
with the principle that more educational opportunity is certainly a 
good thing for them. 

Am I right, Mr. Triggs and Mr. Frederick ? 

Mr. Frepertck. Outside of school hours? 
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Senator Wiiu1aMs. No. Moreschool hours for them. 

Mr. Frepericx. But we are referring to the elimination of a 16- 
year-old to work on a farm outside of school hours. 

Senator Witu1aMs. I was talking about the kids who don’t go to 
school, and particularly in the summer, where there is total absence 
of opportunity for recreation and education; just more education for 
these people who are falling years behind their age group in education. 

Mr. Trices. We would certainly agree with you on the need for ade- 
quate education of migratory children. 

I do want to make one comment, though—it has bobbed up about 
eight or nine places and times in the past year that I know of—and 
that is this idea that crop vacations are a common feature of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Senator Witiiams. I meant to ask you about that. 

Mr. Triaes. I think the instances in which there is a crop vaca- 
tion—you could almost count them on the fingers of your two hands. 
I don’t think it is common at all. 

Dr. Haptey. Probably the Office of Education could supply the 
facts, couldn’t it? 

Mr. Triaes. Yes. 

Senator Wix1aMs. I think we will terminate at this point. 

Dr. Hadley spoke as representative of the Consumers League. Of 
course, she can also speak for the girls at Smith. 

Are they for or against this legislation, Dr. Hadley ? 

Dr. Haptry. For. 

Senator WituiaMs. For. Fine. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, have there been any hearings an- 
nounced on the two education bills? 

Senator Witt1ams. They haven’t been announced. We are hope- 
ful that they will be announced shortly. 

Mr. Buackwetu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise two points 
and have responses thereto by way of written communication. 

First, there seems to be an inconsistency between Mr. Biemiller’s 
testimony and Mr. Triggs’ testimony. I believe Mr. Triggs testified 
this morning that farm labor costs are going up. The table attached 
to Mr. Biemillers’ testimony, table 5, shows in the right-hand column 
that the proportions for farm labor costs are going down. 

Mr. Trices. We are both right. It just has to be explained. 

“her Buiackwe.u. All right. Would you give us a clarification on 
that ¢ 

Second, Mr. Triggs, on page 4 of your testimony you have a column 
of years and then two columns to the right, one a column of index 
of farm wage rates and the other a column of farm operators’ net in- 
come from farming per farm. Would it not be relevant to have, as a 
third column, data showing productivity increases and the relevance 
of this to the statements made in connection with the figures already 
shown there? 

Mr. Trices. That information is available. 

Mr. Buackwe tw. It has been said by some of the consultants to 
this subcommittee that the productivity column will show—— 

Mr. Cocnran. Eighty-nine percent. 

Mr. BLacKwELL. to 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Wirttams. Before adjourning this hearing, I would like 
to announce that the subcommittee will go south into Florida next 
week for a 3-day activity involving public hearings and field trips. 
This will be our first view of the southern part of the problem, and I 
am certain the information we gather there will make a valuable 
contribution to our hearing record. I hope it will be possible, shortly 
after the Florida hearing, to convene this subcommittee in executive 
session to begin formal consideration of the pending bills. 

Subsequently, the subcommittee received the following material 
which will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to above follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY MSGR. GEORGE G. Hic@tns, Director, Soctat ACTION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


It is the purpose of this statement to inform you why I support S. 1085 
which would extend a minimum wage to agricultural workers; S. 2141 which 
would extend the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
agriculture; and S. 1778 and/or S. 2498 which would provide for the national 
registration of crew leaders operating across State lines. 

The American community rejects the idea that the power and authority of 
government should be used in such a manner as to perpetuate a farm labor 
system that is based on poverty and destitution both at home and abroad. 

Yet, at the present time that is the kind of farm labor system we have in 
the United States. The proof of this thesis lies in the answer to two basic 
questions: 

1. Where would agricultural employers find domestic workers willing to 
migrate from harvest to harvest at substandard wages, working and living 
conditions if there were not poverty and unemployment in the home areas of 
our migratory work force? 

2. Where would agricultural employers who employ foreign labor obtain 
their hired hands if poverty and unemployment were not widespread in 
the countries from which these workers originate? 

The answer to these questions is simple. If this pool of underprivileged work- 
ers were not available, American growers would have to compete on the open 
market for their labor. They, like industrial employers, would have to plan 
their production schedules in accordance with the labor market situation. They 
would have to offer wages and working conditions that would appeal to domestic 
workers. They would have to see to it that farmworkers, like industrial workers, 
were covered by such protective legislation as minimum wage, unemployment 
insurance, and workmen’s compensation. In short, they would be forced to 
raise employment standards in agriculture. 

However, because there is poverty at home and abroad, the American grower 
does not have to worry about such things. Because his workers are exempt from 
most social and labor legislation, he can ignore taxes for unemployment in- 
surance, insurance rates for workmen’s compensation, industrial child labor 
laws, and laws which guarantee workers the right to organize into unions. 
Most important, because there is no floor on wages for agricultural workers, 
he can recruit workers at wages far below the level necessary to maintain human 
dignity. 

Asa result, American farmworkers—especially migratory workers—are among 
the least privileged of any major occupational group in the Nation. Anyone 
who has seen the conditions under which most of these workers live knows 
that it is not necessary to go abroad to observe human beings living in abject 
poverty. 

The question that must be decided on all levels of government, but especially 
on the Federal level, is: “Shall we make it a matter of public policy to perpetuate 
these conditions, or shall we attempt now to eliminate this social blight from 
the American scene?” 

There is no way that this problem can be rationalized out of existence. The 
basic causes of the farm labor situation—low wages and underemployment due 
to labor surpluses in some of our rural areas—-must be eliminated once and for 
all. It should be public policy to adopt those measures which will achieve this 
goal. To put it ina more positive manner, it should be public policy to accomplish 
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in agriculture what we have already accomplished in other sectors of our 
economy—the restoration of respect and dignity, based on good wages, good 
working conditions, and steady employment, to the men and women who labor 
for hire on American farms. 

Up to the present time, our lawmakers have compromised on the issue of farm 
labor. Not only have our institutions failed to adopt policies that would assure 
an adequate supply of farm labor at decent standards of employment, but they 
have also been used to procure foreign labor in a manner which in many cases 
has had an adverse effect on the employment conditions, wages, and working 
conditions of domestic farmworkers. Moreover, government at all levels has 
seen fit to exempt agricultural labor from most of the great social and labor 
legislation which has been enacted during the past 30 years. 

In other words, it has been public policy for too long a time to perpetuate the 
substandard labor conditions that exist on American farms. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


If we are to change this policy, one of the most important steps that must 
be taken is to extend the minimum wage to agriculture. 

At the present time, the American farm labor force is a casual, unstructured 
entity. Farm employers have little personal interest in the performance of their 
employees. During peak seasons they will hire anyone, whether he be an 
efficient or inefficient worker, on a piece-rate basis. The fact that there is a pool 
of underprivileged and/or socially maladjusted workers available for employment 
on this basis tends to hold down wages for all farmworkers, regardless of their 
skill and efficiency. 

As long as this rural labor surplus exists, there is little incentive for farm 
employers to attempt to increase the efficiency of their employees. As a result, 
farmworkers are considered by many who employ them to be, in the literal sense 
of the word, a commodity to be bought at the lowest possible price. 

The extension of a minimum wage to agriculture, by setting a “price” below 
which labor cannot be bought, would eventually eliminate this anachronistic 
view of the value of human labor. If the minimum were set at 75 cents an 
hour, as is stipulated in S. 1085, it would result in a substantial raise in wages 
to many farmworkers who now receive less than 75 cents an hour, and this raise 
would, in turn, exert an upward pressure on the wages of those farmworkers 
who now receive more than 75 cents an hour. 

Does anybody seriously question the need for such action? If so, consider 
these facts: 

During the month of May 1959, according to statistics contained in the Labor 
Department's recently released study on problems involved in applying a Federal 
minimum wage to agriculture, 9 percent of the farmworkers employed in the 
North Central States received an average of less than 30 cents an hour; 27 
percent earned less than 50 cents an hour; and 50 percent earned less than 70 
cents an hour. 

In the Southern States, 7 percent earned less than 30 cents an hour; 48 percent 
earned less than 50 cents an hour; and 80 percent earned less than 70 cents an 
hour. 

On a national basis, the average annual earnings of farmworkers from both 
farm and nonfarm employment is less than $1,000 per year. 

Moreover, although the hourly wage rate for farmworkers rose from 1947 to 
1957—as opponents of minimum wage legislation mention every chance they get— 
their real annual earnings showed no significant increase because of the general 
decline of the number of days worked per year and rising cost of living. Over the 
same period, the average hourly earnings of factory workers increased by two- 
thirds and their purchasing power rose by one-fourth. 

The gap between farm wages and industrial wages is growing wider every 
year. In 1947 the ratio between farm wages and wages in manufacturing was 
44 percent. Twelve years later, in 1959, despite constant rises in the cost of 
living, farm wages were equal to only 36 percent of those earned by workers in 
manufacturing. 

The extension of a minimum wage to agriculture would help to close this ever- 
Widening gap. It is true, of course, that some farmworkers would be displaced 
if the minimum wage were extended to agriculture. Farmers would be forced 
to sexk ways of using labor more efficiently. They would no longer be willing 
to hire all who wanted to work during peak seasons; rather they would hire 
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only those who were good workers. Moreover, a minimum wage, by increasing 
mechanization, would decrease the size of the farm labor force. 

This would not necessarily be a bad development. Oversupply and the casual 
nature of farm labor employment have always been the bane of those who labor 
for hire on American farms. Minimum wage legislation, if it had the effect of 
helping to create a structured rather than a casual farm labor force, would be 
fulfilling its primary purpose. 

If, however, a substantial number of workers were displaced as a result of 
minimum wage legislation, there would have to be an expansion of such pro- 
grams as rural development, occupational training, vocational rehabilitation, 
mental and physical health therapy, and other matters related to job opportuni- 
ties and occupational competence. The expansion of such programs, of course, 
should take place at once—indeed, should have taken place years ago—but if 
minimum wage legislation is extended to agriculture, such action will be abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Would minimum wage legislation boost food prices for consumers? In my 
opinion, this question has no bearing whatsoever on whether or not the minimum 
wage should be extended to agriculture. As Secretary of Labor Mitchell has 
said: 

“In this country we do not choose to keep down our bills, including our food 
bills, at the cost of overworking and underpaying human beings. We choose to 
pay the price necessary to support an adequate wage.” 

I am in complete agreement with this statement. It is doubtful, however, 
that the extension of minimum wage legislation to agriculture would have a 
significant effect on consumer prices. In 1957 farmers received 40 cents of every 
consumer dollar spent for food. Of the receipts, farmers paid 9.6 percent in 
wages. That is, less than 4 percent of consumers’ food expenses went for farm 
labor. If the farm wage level should rise, even if farmers were able to pass the 
increase straight along, the consumer would scarcely feel its effect upon his 
budget. If wage costs rose 25 percent, for example, retail prices would be 
pushed up a mere 1 percent. 

One of the chief arguments used by opponents of minimum wage legislation 
is that such legislation would have an adverse effect on the small farmer. The 
key to this problem is to discover who are the chief employers of farm labor. 
The following information, released by the Department of Commerce in October 
1957, is to the point: 

1. Fifty-three percent of the farms in the United States do not hire any 
labor at all. 

2. Farm families provide most of the labor on 9 out of 10 of the Nation’s 
farms. 

3. On almost 2 million farms with a cash expenditure of less than $2,000 
for hired labor, 50 percent or more of the labor is performed by the farm 
operator and the members of his immediate family. 

4. Only 242.000 farms have a cash expenditure of $2,000 or more for 
hired labor. These farms account for only 5 percent of the total number 
of farms in the United States. 

S. 1085, by limiting coverage to those farms which use 2,224 or more man- 
days of hired farm labor per year, would have no effect whatsoever on small, 
family farms. It would, however, extend coverage to those large farms, many of 
them corporate enterprises, which employ a substantial portion of hired farm- 
workers in the United States. 

Passage of S. 1085 would be of benefit not only to hire farmworkers, but to 
many small farmers as well. The labor on a small, family farm is performed 
mainly by the farm operator. and the members of his immediate family. If the 
larger farmer is able to obtain labor at low wages, this means that the labor 
performed by members of a family on a small farm is of equally low value. 
Obviously, the labor performed by a family farmer is worth more than 50 cents 
an hour. Yet, there are many small farmers in certain sections of the Nation 
who are in direct competition with large farming enterprises which are able to 
hire labor at that rate. 

In these days of industrialized agriculture, there is no legitimate reason why 
those who labor for hire on the Nation’s large agricultural enterprises should not 
receive the protection of minimum wage legislation. I, therefore, urge the 
passage of S. 1085. 
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CHILD LABOR 


The exploitation of children in agriculture is one of the most ugly facets of 
the farm labor situation. Child labor has all but disappeared in industry, but 
it is still very much in evidence on some of our industrialized farms. The 
Bureau of the Census estimates that in 1957, 457,000 children between the ages 
of 10 and 15 years of age were employed in agriculture. This figure does not 
refer to the children of small farm operators who are not paid for the work they 
do on a family farm. Rather, it refers to those children who work for pay on 
our larger commercial farms. 

The same arguments that were used against the passage of child labor legis- 
lation for industry 50 years ago are still being used today against the extension 
of child labor legislation to agriculture. We are told that it is good for children 
to work, that child labor prevents juvenile delinquency, and that the parents of 
child laborers could not get along without the extra income the children bring 
home. These arguments are no more valid today than they were 50 years ago. 

Agriculture in the United States is a “big business.” The exploitation of chil- 
dren by agriculture is harmful not only to the children who are employed on 
American farms but to adult workers as well. The presence of thousands of 
child workers in our fields exerts a downward pressure on the already rock- 
bottom wages earned by adult workers. If we are to improve wages in agri- 
culture, we must not only extend minimum wage protection to farmworkers, but 
we must also eliminate the widespread use of child labor on our farms. 

The reasons for eliminating child labor in agriculture, however, are not solely 
economic. The effect of this employment on the children themselves is equally— 
if not more—important. 

In a 1958-59 survey made by the Labor Department of approximately 1,700 
migrant children under 16 years of age who were found to be illegally employed 
during school hours and who furnished information on the last school grade at- 
tended, 66 percent were in grades below normal for their ages. A comparison 
of the attendance of these children by age indicates that educational attainment 
is proportionally lower as the age increases. Thus 80 percent of the migrant 
children 15 years of age were in grades below normal for their ages compared with 
40 percent of the 8-year olds. 

The effect of this lack of education is to deprive our young farmworkers—es- 
pecially the children of migratory farmworkers—of the opportunity to make their 
own lives an improvement over those of their parents. 

Agriculture is the Nation’s fourth most hazardous industry. In 1958, over 
3,000 agricultural workers were killed—more fatalities than in any other major 
industry. Reports indicate that in 1958 children under 14 years of age were in- 
volved in more than 40 percent of the recorded farm accidents to children 
under 18. 

No matter how it is viewed, the child labor situation in agriculture is not a 

| pretty one. Steps must be taken immediately to eliminate this blight from the 
American scene. Passage of S. 2141 would eliminate the exemption from the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act which now applies to work in 
agriculture. It would afford children in agriculture the same protection that is 
afforded children in industry. It would also help raise wages for adult farm- 


workers by removing from employment approximately 450,000 children under 
16 years of age. 


For these reasons I favor passage of S. 2141. 


CREW LEADER REGISTRATION 


Most migratory farmworkers secure their jobs and travel under the supervision 
of a crew leader or labor contractor. While the crew leader system contributes 
significantly to our present-day agricultural economy, reports of abuses by un- 
scrupulous crew leaders are too numerous to ignore. Among these abuses are 
the following: 

1. Collecting a percentage of the employees’ earnings from both the farmer 
and the worker for the same service. 

2. Overcharging workers for transportation advances or collecting for 
transportation expenses from both employers and workers. 

3. Abandoning a crew without means of transportation and failure to re- 
turn workers to their homes. 

4. Charging workers excessively for crew leader services. 
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5. Collecting a transportation advance from an employer and failing to 
report for work. 

6. Making improper deductions for old-age survivors insurance or income 
taxes, or failure to forward the funds to the proper authorities. 

7. Charging workers for rental of equipment which was provided free of 
charge by the grower. 

8. Collecting bonus or other money due workers but not paying them. 

9. Illegal sale of liquor, gambling, selling dope, or other illegal activities, 
Arrests of crew leaders may lead to loss of jobs, stranding of crews and prob- 
lems for welfare and labor agencies. 

Six States and Puerto Rico have recognized the need to deal with some of 
these problems and have laws or regulations affecting crew leaders. However, 
the impracticality of attempting to control these abuses on an individual State- 
by-State basis gives rise to innumerable problems which emphasize the need for 
Federal legislation. The refusal by any of the six States to license an irrespon- 
sible crew leader at the present time may merely divert him and his workers 
to another State. 

Bills such as S. 1778 and S. 2498 would extend protection to the good crew 
leaders, help eliminate malpractices of others and, in stimulating the develop- 
ment of a fuller sense of responsibility among all crew leaders, lead the way 
to improved employment and other conditions under the crew-leader system. 

In closing, I would like to state that the amount of material—articles, novels, 
books, statements, and testimony—that has been prepared on migratory labor 
would probably constitute a small library all by itself. Unfortunately, we have 
not been as willing to act to cure the farm labor problem as we have been to 
talk about it. 

I believe, however, that in the very near future we will witness the termina- 
tion of a farm labor system which has been, and still is, based on poverty and 
misfortune. 

My optimism is based on the fact that the American public is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the magnitude of the problem. 

Once the general public is fully informed about the conditions under which 
hundreds of thousands of American farmworkers are forced to live, we can 
expect that those organizations which have so consistently blocked every meas- 
ure that was ever proposed to help farmworkers, will suffer a few well needed 
defeats. 

And when that happens—and I believe it is beginning to happen now—we will 
be well on the road to a solution to this chronic American problem. Passage 
of minimum-wage, child-labor, and crew-leader legislation would constitute a 
giant step toward the achievement of this goal. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE CLINTON (N.Y.) MIGRANT COMMITTEE 


The Clinton (N.Y.) Migrant Committee is an independent, nonsectarian com- 
munity organization of approximately 75 citizens living 10 miles from Utica, 
N.Y. The committee, which was organized in 1947, is one of the oldest of 
purely local groups in the Northeast which work in the interests of migratory 
agricultural workers. The area in which the committee functions includes, 
each year, about 600 migrant workers who live and labor in 6 camps. 

During this 13-year period the committee’s program has included such activi- 
ties as adult education (from the teaching of literacy to refresher courses in 
high school subjects), religious services conducted by a paid summer pastor, 
child-care services, summer elementary school, recreation, the provision of 
transportation to migrants for medical attention, and the gathering of donated 
clothing, toys, household utensils, and reading materials. 

Although these services are rendered only during the harvest months of June 
to October, the committee is engaged on a year-round basis in planning for more 
efficient and useful services for migrants and in considering alternative courses 
of action which would (1) afford greater legal protection of the economic in- 
terests of migrants and (2) provide a more effective and responsible public 
policy on Federal, State, and local levels regarding the conditions under which 
migrants live. 

The services which this committee provides are made possible by voluntary 
local efforts, by paid workers, and by financial support from the State of New 
York for adult and elementary education and child-care services. Our purely 
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voluntary services and the posture which our committee adopts toward public 
policy reflects several clear and firmly rooted convictions which prevail among 
our membership: 

1. That the domestic migratory agricultural worker lacks the political, edu- 
cational, and economic wherewithal to better his own lot on his own initiative. 
He suffers, by virtue of his mobility and because of the nature of his employ- 
ment, from political impotence and relative economic squalor, and therefore 
constitutes a category of American citizens who must rely for protection and re- 
lief upon the initiative and responsibility of persons in and out of Government 
who are not themselves members of this category. 

We realize that migrants are American citizens, but we recognize the extreme 
differential in political power between migrants and the growers who rely on 
the labor of migrants. This political imbalance is practically inevitable in the 
American political system and is not likely to change to the extent that migrants 
can effectively represent themselves at the polls or in the political process in the 
foreseeable future. Only in cases involving special legal circumstances, such as 
those in which Mexican and Puerto Rican migrants are found, do we see special 
Federal protection of migrant workers. The domestic worker is, by and large, 
poorly educated if not illiterate and thereby lacks the most basic resource for 
effecting his own general improvement and economic security. 

2. That public policy at all levels of government reflects, at present, an un- 
happy combination of minimal welfare standards with the overwhelming political 
strength of those who stand to lose by the improvement of the migrant’s lot. 

This condition is evidenced by (1) the now historical exemption of agricultural 
laborers from minimum wage and child labor coverage by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, (2) the existence of sanitation and housing regulations of the 
most marginal variety, and (3) the even more marginal enforcement of existing 
regulations. This committee knows of only one migrant camp in our area which 
meets minimum State standards of sanitation facilities. It has been our experi- 
ence in the past that complaint to State health authorities is generally to no 
avail until sufficient publicity of a substandard condition forces correction. One 
example of this legal lethargy is afforded by reference to the report of Rev. 
Robert Horsley for the summer of 1959: 

“This is our largest camp. It houses two crews. Some people must pack 
water approximately 100 yards from the sight [sic] of the two spigots for this 
whole camp * * *,. The “Bull Pen” (common sleeping quarters for single men) 
truly has the right name. It is unfit for human habitation. There are two 
showerheads each for the men and for the women. These are little used because 
it takes an hour to heat water in the tank after the first four showers are taken. 
All bathing water therefore must be heated on their 2-burner kerosene stoves. 
There are three holes in the men’s privy, but the women have no seats. There 
is a 3-inch strip of wood across the front. It is miraculous that some child has 
not fallen into this wide opening. This condition has been reported to the health 
department, but to date, nothing has been corrected.” 

Within 2 days after Reverend Horsley’s report was carried by the Clinton and 
Utica press, toilet seats had been installed and the “Bull Pen” had been con- 
demned for use in the future. 

5. That a substantial portion of the migrant’s unfortunate economic condition 
is attributable to the personal employment relationships between migrant and 
crew leader, crew leader and employment agent, employment agent and grower. 

The migrant’s general lack of knowledge (and therefore concern) of his 
rights under social security policy has led inevitably to lax bookkeeping by crew 
leaders and in some cases to complete neglect by the crew leader of his responsi- 
bilities to maintain the very essential records which may be the key to the 
migrant’s future economic security. Evidence abounds that crew leaders stand 
to gain materially by failing to preserve records which would reveal true income 
for tax purposes. 

Evidence abounds, too, that crew leaders are frequently guilty of deceit, ir- 
responsibility, and economic evploitation as they attempt to maximize their 
economic advantage in the eyes of employment agents and growers—at the 
expense of migrants. 

4. That common decency, enlightened economic policy, and realistic appraisal 
of the facts of political life all point to the need for more positive legislation at 
both Federal and State levels which would afford greater protection of migrants 
from predictable economic and political exploitation, which would delineate 
more clearly the interest of the Federal Government in the conditions which 
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obtain for such a substantial part of our seasonal labor force, and which would 
clearly affix responsibility with crew leaders for the functions which they must 
perform. 

As a consequence of these four convictions, all of which have been forged in 
the lengthy experience of our committee in working with migrants, we strongly 
urge upon your committee and upon the Congress approval of S. 1864, S. 2865, 
S. 2498, S. 1085, and S. 2141, each of which, we feel, offers a beginning, if not a 
comprehensive program, of necessary attention to the shameful conditions of 
migratory laborers. 

Surely the day has passed, if it ever existed, when “the special problems of 
the produce farmer” could be employed as an excuse for substandard wages and 
living conditions of the men, women, and children without whose labor the 
framer would be helpless.’ 

Surely the interstate character of migratory labor justifies the Federal regis- 
tration of crew leaders in order to provide some degree of uniformity and 
responsibility in the treatment of the migrants’ employment relationship. 

Surely it is not too much to expect a modest measure of public responsibility 
for the financing of educational facilities for adults and children in our migra- 
tory labor force whose very livelihood produces great obstacles to the financing, 
quality, and continuity of education. 

One of the most common reactions we hear to this committee’s activities and 
objectives is that we constitute simply one more well-intentioned but superflous 
“do-gooder”’ organization whose energies are wasted on an ignorant, shiftless, 
transient collection of people who are essentially content with their lot. No 
one can deny that alarming numbers of migrants exhibit an abundance of 
illiteracy, financial irresponsibility, venereal disease, the tendency to run afoul 
of the law, and a general predisposition to remain stagnant by any accepted 
measure. 

On the other hand, these unhappy generalizations, like most generalizations, 
do not describe important particulars and certainly do nothing to explain the 
causes of these undesirable conditions. Education is not the universal panacea, 
but the introduction of a planned, financially sound program for the education 
of migrant children and adults can result only in progress. With such programs 
as those envisioned by S. 2864 and S. 2865, the day will be hastened when the 
stimulus of intellectual activity arouses the positive responses of literacy and 
of concern for more than one’s own daily existence and pleasures. 

These legislative objectives are the path to human dignity and worth which 
needs only to be cleared of its natural political obstacles. The Clinton Migrant 
Committee commends the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor for its care 
ful study of this important aspect of the American economy, we welcome the 
legislative proposals which have been introduced, and we trust that real and 
effective congressional action will be neither postponed nor ignored. 


f May 13, 1960. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR WILLIAMS: In the closing minutes of the May 12 hearing, Fred- 
erick R. Blackwell, counsel to the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, suggested 
that we submit supplemental information on two points: 

1. Reconciliation of Mr. Biemiller’s testimony that farm wages are a de 
clining percentage of total farm costs and our testimony that farm wage 
rates are rising. 

2. Information as to gains in productivity in agriculture and relationship 
of such trends to farm wage rates. 


1The creation of a practicable formula for determining a minimum wage for those who 
are paid on a piecework basis is not an insurmountable task. When members of our com- 
mittee encounter rare champion beanpickers who can individually pick over 30 bushels of 
beans in one 14-hour day and who are rewarded for their efforts with $15—the same 
amount which an unskilled industrial worker can earn in 1 morning—we see even more 
oes need for establishing long-overdue minimal standards of compensation for 
migrants. 

With regard to the quality of living conditions, it is significant that in 5 recent fires in 
as many migrant camps, damages have been estimated at no more than $5,000 per camp— 
even in cases of total destruction by fire. 
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Table 5 attached to Mr. Biemiller’s statement indicates that total cash wages 
paid by farmers have declined from $2,865 million in 1949 to $2,444 million in 
1959. This, at first glance, appears inconsistent with our factual data reportea 
on page 4 of our statement that the farm wage rate index has increased from 
430 in 1949 to 614 in 1959. 

A careful examination of the data in Mr. Biemiller’s table 5 discloses a con- 
fusion between two different series of data. The Department of Agriculture 
reports (1) total cash wages and (2) total cash wages plus perquisites and social 
security payments. The data in the column erroneously captioned “Total cash 
wages” is actually from series (2) above, except that the data shown for 1959 is 
from series (1). 

The correct data for “Total cash wages” is as follows: 


[Million dollars] 


TN icaiaitniecies ace nndanene i 2, 299 
taal he a 2, 280 
I ciniocolatinistias aitoarslcician eeiciadaeeee ics iaccnededcocadicassie 2, 314 
SE csnstedhiiinssisistastcess.tamamdeniasael Ce ke ci lie alae ii ae aa 2,414 
i cial aces eae rece SG bs iraeta Stanko eiceeasaecs 2, 444 
i ciniicticstinteacizieetidacialaai 2, 279 


The 1959 data for cash wages plus perquisites and social security payments, 
has not yet been reported by the Department of Agriculture. 

This unintentional error in Mr. Biemiller’s table does not, however, destroy 
his essential point, which is that farm wages are a declining percentage of total 
farm costs. This is correct and is reconciled with our data with respect to rising 
wage costs by the fact that hired farm employment is declining. 

The annual average employment of farmworkers was 2,252,000 in 1949 and 
1,925,000 in 1959. 

The gain in production per man in agriculture as compared with nonagricul- 
tural occupations is shown in the following table excerpted from table 5 of the 
Bulletin 1249 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Index of worker productivity 


| 
As computed by As computed by As computed by 
BLS Cc BLS 


ensus 





As computed by 
Census 















































| Agricul- | Nonagri- | Agricul- | Nonagri- Agricul- | Nonagri- | Agricul- | Nonagri- 
tural cultural tural cultural | tural cultural tural cultural 
i 

1947-49 _ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 || 1954....- | 148.3 116.9 147.9 121.8 
ei cna 116.2 108. 8 116.1 108. 5 1966. .... 153.5 121.9 152.9 127.5 
aaa 114.5 110.6 114.1 112.8 a... 156. 4 121.5 155. 8 127.2 
esas 124.5 112.0 124.0 115.5 || 1957....- 166. 7 124.9 167.0 130.1 
1953_.... 138. 6 115.1 138.0 119.0 1958. .... | 188. 6 126.3 189. 2 130.1 





The sharp increase in productivity per man in agriculture would provide an 
economic base for corresponding wage increases. To some extent this has 
occurred. However, the all-important factor to recognize in this connection is 
that different things happen on different kinds of farms. Thus modern grain 
and forage harvesters may completely eliminate hired labor on many grain- 
forage-livestock farms. But the manpower requirements for picking applies 
has not changed at all. Thus the revolutionary technological developments 
which have occurred in agriculture are often of a kind which do not result in 
an increase in productivity of hired labor and in such event have no direct 
relationship to the wages paid such workers. 

It will also be appreciated that all the manpower savings resulting from tech- 
nological improvement cannot go to pay larger farm-labor wages. A portion 
must necessarily go for the heavy investment and maintenance costs of the 
expensive machinery involved. 

I hope this provides the information you had in mind. 

Very sincerely, 
Matt Triaes, Assistant Legislative Director. 
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Hon. HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


(Attention: Fred Blackwell). 





MIGRATORY LABOR 


INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1960. 


DeaR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Attached are some comments on the statement of 


the vegetable growers on S. 1085. 
are— 


The points which emerge from the statement 


1. We are opposed to a minimum wage of any kind for every reason we 


ean think of. 


2. We submit no useful facts to aid the subcommittee in its deliberations, 


Sincerely, 


Ciay L. CocHran, Legislative Consultant. 


COMMENTS ON THE STATEMENT OF THE VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICA ON S. 


1085 AND OTHER MEASURES PERTAINING TO THE REGULATION 


oF AGRICULTURAL LABOR BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY 
LaAnor, May 12, 1960, By R. M. FREDERICK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Page 1: “The Vegetable Growers 
Association is the only national organ- 
ization of vegetable growers with 49 
affiliate organizations and membership 
in 30 States. The membership is com- 
posed, in a large degree, of small to 
medium size family operated vegetable 
farms * * *.” 

Page 2: “We have urged vegetable 
growers to pay as high a wage as their 
financial returns warrant and to pro- 
vide adequate housing and living con- 
ditions as is economically _ possi- 
ble * * *. This we believe our indus- 
try has done.” 


Page 2: “* * * the growing of vege- 
table crops requires the abundant use 
of hand labor * * * (in 1954) vege- 
table farms averaged six workers per 
farm and 46 percent of all vegetable 
farms relied on outside hired labor as 
their source of manpower.” 


Page 2: “Therefore, our association 
is opposed to the extension of the 
FLSA * * * to agricultural work- 
Oe 


Page 2 and 3: “Labor operations on 
vegetable farms are seasonal, with fre- 
quent peak operations—these opera- 
tions cannot be confined to a 40-hour 
week nor an 8-hour day.” 


It would be interesting to know who 
the affiliates are and how their mem- 
bers are distributed by size in the var- 
ious commodity groups. What is the 
structure of the vegetable industry in 
its various component parts. What is 
a “small operator.” 


How well has the industry done? 
On wages? On working conditions? 
The general public impression is that 
the record is hardly one to be proud of. 
But this, in a sense, is to be expected 
in a competitive industry, which pre 
sumably vegetable growing is. Good 
intentions will not hold wages up when 
competition is stiff. The market and 
the growers associations will fix wages, 
and the supply has been big and the 
demand not so big. 

This is certainly true as far as 
labor requirements are concerned. 
The average number of workers is cer- 
tainly not very meaningful if 54 per- 
cent of the vegetable farmers hired no 
labor at all. These farms in the non- 
hiring 54 percent are obviously the 
bulk of family vegetable farms, plus 
possibly a small percentage of the 
others who did hire some labor. 

Therefore, the association is ob- 
viously made up primarily of some por- 
tion of the 46 percent who did hire 
labor. The other 54 percent could 
probably care less—or be for a mini- 
mum wage. 

Admitted. So the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act does not say you cannot work 
more than 40 or 8 hours; it only re 
quires that you pay overtime. This 
leaves the decision to the farmer as to 
whether he hires more than one crew, 
pays overtime, or holds his operations 
within the legal limit. 
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Page 3. “Work cannot be confined to 
an S-hour day or a 40-hour week or 
otherwise controlled or regulated as in 
an industrial plant * * *.” 

Page 3: “Farm workers are paid on a 
variety of rates, including many per- 
quisites * * * utter confusion would 
reign were a farmer required to trans- 
late the value of these and many other 
perquisites into an hourly wage * * *.” 

Page 4: “To evaluate work schedules 
and wage rates conversions to the mini- 
mum wage for all such operations 
would be utterly impossible.” 


Page 4: “It is this multiplicity of lo- 
eal, State and Federal regulations 
which drives farmers to distraction 
and destroys the family farm, with 
which so many are concerned in main- 
taining.” 


Page 4: “* * * farmers and farm- 
workers have always been able to agree 
to piece rates that have been fair and 
equitable * * *. This bargaining bal- 
ance must be left to the farmer and his 
workers and must not be interfered with 
by the burdening of both parties with 
artificial rates of pay through the en- 
actment of minimum wage and overtime 
legislation.” 

Page 6: “There are some who still 
maintain that farm wages still lag be- 
hind other industries * * *. In the 
final analysis the farmworker is free 
to move into other fields of endeavor and 
is not restricted to the farm labor work 
force.” 


Page 6: “The farmer’s share (of the 


food dollar) has decreased  stead- 
ily * * +” 


Page 6: “If the minimum wage law 
were applied to agriculture, the Govern- 
ment would be setting the price on what 
the farmer must pay for labor * * * 
(and this would be cost squeeze No. 3). 


What kind of an industrial plant? 
There are plenty of industrial plants 
that cannot operate with robots by 
clockwork. 

This istrue. No act should be passed 
which allows a farmer to decrease the 
‘ash wage in exchange for perquis- 
ites * * %, 


Notatall. Other industries use piece 
rates. Farmers using Mexican labor 
are violating the law if they do not con- 
vert piece rates to hourly rates. Shall 
we knock out the Mexican program as 
“utterly impossible’? 

This sentence, which is fitted into a 
discussion of the price of a hamper of 
beans and the way it varies from farm 
to farm and area to area, just doesn’t 
seem to belong in the statement. Most 
of us certainly have not realized that 
the farmer is already regulated this 
way—and, of course, he isn’t. 

Yes. That’s the way all of us heard it. 
Agriculture has a fine “bargaining bal- 
ance” which is not unbalanced by al- 
lowing farmworkers to organize, That 
makes agreement easy. Take it or leave 
it. And the ordinary hired farmworker 
would probably feel like leaving the 
country if a minimum wage were forced 
into this utopia. 


We not only maintain it, but there is 
a carload of official statistics which 
prove it to be true. And the farm- 
worker is no more free to move easily 
into other work than the farmer him- 
self is free. The farmworker is usu- 
ally limited in education and skills and 
frequently by race and sex. He is usu- 
ally able to move into industry only 
when the economy is booming with war. 
Basically, this is the old argument 
about the mobility of the factors of pro- 
duction which hold that if a farmer 
does not want to keep his capital and 
labor in farming, he picks them neatly 
up and establishes himself a telephone 
or steel company. 

This has no meaning whatever. The 
farmer does not care what his share of 
the consumers’ dollar is as long as he is 
doing well himself. There is no natural 
law controlling shifts which take place 
in the allocation of the final consumer 
dollar, and the history of civilization is 
a long story of such shifts. 

The implication here is that farmers 
are paying less than 75 cents per hour 
now and will be paying less than $1 per 
hour 3 years from now. (This is the 
phrasing of the proposed law.) Yet Mr. 
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Page 6: “The farmer does not set a 
price on his commodity * * *.” 


Page 7: “An industrial manufacturer 
can pass along higher labor and other 
production costs to the consumer by 
merely raising the price of the manu- 
factured article * * * the farmer (can- 
net) = =: 2,” 


_ 


Page 7: “* * * any increase in cost 
must be borne by the farmer * * *.” 


Page 7: “I am certain that we do not 
want to further penalize agriculture, es- 
pecially the small to medium vegetable 
farmer.” 


Page 7: “Until * * * means are at 
the farmers’ disposal to pass on to the 
consumer the increased * * * cost * * * 
we must oppose * * * coverage (of) 
agricultural workers.” 


Page 8: (Proponents of various wage 
laws say they are to protect the family 
farmer from unfair competition by the 
large farm.) “* * * the proponents 
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Frederick had just stated that the na- 
tional average wage in 1959 was over 79 
cents per hour. 

Question: What is the wage structure 
of the vegetable industry? 

No, but with more cooperatives and 
good farm legislation he could do so toa 
much greater extent. Is his incapacity 
for achieving such legislation to be 
sweated out of his workers? And as 
far as the family farmer is concerned, 
the cheap labor of his big competitors 
contributes heavily to the very market 
gluts which slash farm prices. 

Unfortunately, a lot of industries can 
not only pass along higher labor costs, 
but can just raise prices for the joy of 
profit. But there are still many indus- 
tries such as clothing manufacturing 
where this is not true any more than 
it is true of farmers. In such instances 
the underpaid labor of nonunion plants 
makes the going bitter for both owners 
and workers of union plants—but their 
solution is to extend and increase the 
minimum wage—not anarchy. 

Under price control legislation the 
cost of farm labor is computed as a part 
of the parity price. The Farm Bureau 
has been opposing price support leg- 
islation. What is the citizen to do? Is 
he to agree that millions of Americans 
shall live miserably as farm workers 
just because the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion wants “no ceiling on enterprise” 
and no floor under farm wages? 

Obviously a rhetorical question. But 
what is the small to medium vegetable 
grower? Would some stability and 
order in the farm labor market destroy 
him? 

The means are at his disposal: (1) 
he can ride the Farm Bureau free mar- 
ket horse to glory or bankruptcy—and 
thereby pass the costs along through de- 
creased output and higher prices, and 
(2) by cooperatives and price floors he 
ean do the same thing with probably 
a little less glory, but more security, 
and in a generation less time than 
would be required to bankrupt his 
neighbors. The implicit assumption 
which runs all through this statement 
is that farmers are not paying any- 
where near a minimum wage, and that 
payment of a minimum wage would hurt 
the farmer who hires the least labor. 
This is an argument so implausible 
that it could be supported only by the 
submission of careful research find- 
ings—which I do not believe can be had. 

The definition of a family farm is 
one on which most of the labor is sup- 
plied by the family. This does not pre- 
clude hiring labor at peaks, but if the 
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of such legislation are resting their final 
analysis on false premises * * * 

1. “* * * small to medium size fam- 
ily operated vegetable farm does not 
use hired labor.” 

2. “They are assuming that the cost 
of production is the important factor in 
determining whether or not a grower 
can successfully market his crop at a 
profit.” 

3. “They are not considering the fact 
that all minimum wage laws have a 
built-in loophole, automation * * *,.” 


4. “By including only farms under the 
minimum wage law that used a specified 
number of hired man-days the previous 
year, they are * * * setting a floor 
uider all farm wages in that area of 
production.” 

Page 8: “* * * qa minimum wage 
in agriculture will force the small- 
medium size family vegetable farmer 
out of business.” 


Page 9: (If a minimum wage is es- 
tablished, this will speed up mechaniza- 
tion. The big operator will be able to 
do this better and faster, lower his costs 
and drive the small operator out of 
business. ) 


(Exhibit A shows what a disadvan- 
tage the small operator suffers in pota- 
toes. ) 
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enterprise consistently hires more labor 
than the family supplies * * * it is 
something other than a family farm. 
What is the situation in vegetables? 


Well, certainly one important factor, 
as any farmer would agree * * * cost 
and price are about all there is to the 
equation. 


I can assure you, Mr. Frederick, that 
a lot of us not only consider this, but 
consider it an umitigated blessing much 
to be encouraged. 

Come, come. There is a mountain of 
evidence on variations in wage rates in 
a given area—including your own state- 
ment on page 4—but, on the other hand, 
if you were right, it would be most en- 
couraging. 

Mr. Frederick, I asked you during the 
hearing if you would oppose a minimum 
wage of 20 cents per hour applied to 
only the biggest one-tenth of 1 percent 
of all farms in the country. Your an- 
swer: An emphatic “yes.” Now you 
pucker up about the small farmer * * *. 
This becomes a little obvious. I had a 
friend who got very rich running a 
Coca Cola franchise, but when the 
Texas Legislature got ready to slap a 
tax on bottlers he would finance his 
poor, virtually bankrupt competitor a 
trip to the capital to show his old 
smudgy accounts and prove that a tax 
would be disastrous. On pages 8 and 9 
you continue to define a family operated 
farm in terms of a large labor hiring 
enterprise. Sir, may I remind you that 
the Ford Motor Co. is a family operated 
auto company. 

This assumes that the machinery is 
there waiting to be used * * * and 
that it would be more economical than 
labor paid at a minimum wage. But 
no evidence was submitted to show how 
much a minimum wage would raise 
production costs. 

The exhibit is not identified as to 
source, nor is it clear whether the 
farmers’ own labor is included in the 
small farm labor costs. This is im- 
portant to know. Nor is there any in- 
dication as to how either the large or 
small potato farmers are faring finan- 
cially. If this exhibit is to prove that 
small farmers must have a labor sup- 
ply which is paid less than it takes to 
keep body and soul together, then the 
price is too high and the community 
cannot afford to pay it. On the other 
hand, farmers on the high plains of 
Texas have been paying potato labor 
the minimum wage or better and fur- 
nishing them housing (of sorts) for 
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Pages 9 and 10: “* * * today’s buyer 
is looking for large volume * * * and 
is not interested in a low volume of 
produce regardless of the cost. * * * 
how will the small grower be able to 
sell his produce to this type of mar- 
ket simply because he has a lower cost 
of production * * * he can’t.” 

Page 10: “* * * if a minimum wage 
is established for agriculture and we 
have a tight or highly regulated farm 
labor market * * * it will adversely 
affect (the small vegetable farm- 
er) * * * and he will no longer be able 


years. Some of the farmers there have 
made a killing, and a lot of them have 
lived mighty well. 

Here’s a pretty state of things. If 
the statement here is true, then the lit- 
tle farmer is doomed if he gets labor 
free. I'd suggest he needs a good 
marketing co-op more than cheap labor, 
and maybe he should be lobbying for 
funds and assistance on that instead 
of trying to keep labor cheap. 

How much of a minimum? Any min- 
imum? And why would a higher wage 
in agriculture, which presumably this 
legislation would produce, reduce the 
labor supply for farmers. Besides I 
thought we had already liquidated the 





to compete.” small farmer in the preceding para- 


graph. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1960. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor of the Senate, Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: In accordance with your request at the conclusion of the 
hearings of May 12 on various bills relating to the welfare of hired farmworkers, 
we are submitting the following comments on the “apparent” conflict in the 
figures on farm wages and income submitted in our testimony and that of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

In the Farm Bureau’s statement to the subcommittee, the USDA index of 
farm wage rates was compared with the average farm operators net income from 
farming for the years 1947-49, inclusive. The purpose of this comparison was 
to show that farm wages had risen (from an index of 424 to 614) while the 
average net income per farm had fallen from $2,648 to $2,547. Using a 1947-49 
average “to avoid any criticism” of the base period selected, Mr. Triggs con- 
cluded that farm wage rates increased 42 percent while farm operators’ net 
income declined 5 percent. 

Mr. Triggs also pointed out that “during this period farm wages have in- 
creased nearly twice as fast as the cost of living:” that farm wages “are the 
most rapidly increasing cost element contributing to the farm cost-price 
squeeze”; and that while “gross farm income has remained approximately con- 
stant (since 1947) * * * farm costs during this period have increased from 
$17 to $26 billion.” 

In our statement we pointed out that in 50 years the relative wages of hired 
farmworkers have declined from two-thirds of factory wages to about one-third; 
that output per man-hour in agriculture more than doubled (index —100 to 225) 
from 1945 to 1959 while real farm wages rose only 9 percent; that mechaniza- 
tion and the importation of foreign farmworkers have cut the average annual 
employment of wageworkers from 156 days in 1947 to 128 in 1958 so that despite 
the increase in wages per day annual earning from farmwork were only $766 in 
1958 ; that the average regular worker in 1958 (working 51 6-day weeks) earned 
only $1,932; and that farm wage costs of farmers have declined from 16 percent 
of total farm production costs in 1949 to 9 percent in 1959. 

What apeared to be conflicts in the data on farm wages and income in our 
respective statements is in fact the result of the attempt by the Farm Bureau to 
make its case against any kind of minimum wage bill by the careless or delib- 
erate misuse of statistical data. 

For example: The Farm Bureau submitted a table comparing the index of 
the average composite hourly wage rate of hired farmworkers and the average 
annual net income of farm operators from farming per farm for the years 
1947-59, inclusive. The obvious purpose was to show that average farm income 
had been falling while farm wage rates had been rising. But the comparison 
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proves nothing. What possible meaning can there be to a comparison of a com- 
posite average hourly wage rate with the average annual net income of farm 
operators? 

To the uninitiated, of course, this comparison was designed to show that farm 
wage rates had risen 47 percent since 1947 (or 42 percent of the 1947-49 aver- 
age), While the average farmer’s net income had dropped 4 percent. (Mr. 
Triggs said “5S” percent but calculations from their own figures yields 4.31 
percent. ) 

To the extent that any comparison of the average annual figures is relevant 
to the consideration of the minimum wage bill, the data compared should be 
comparable, e.g. annual averages. Data for 1959 are not available on the annual 
earnings of farmworkers, but a comparison of 1947 and 1958 figures shows that 
the average annual earnings of hired farmworkers from farmwork rose from 
$596 to $766, or 28.5 percent. In the same years, average net income of farm 
operators from farming rose from $2,648 to $2,990, or 13 percent. 

We submit, however, that a comparison of these averages even on an annual 
basis is of little significance. S. 1085 would affect only six-tenths of 1 percent of 
all farms. The net income of these farms is hardly measured by dividing the 
total net income of all farms in the country including vast numbers which have 
little or no net income and about 80 percent of which hire no labor or paid out 
less than $499 a year for wages. (Wage data are for 1954.) This net income 
per farm figure is a “rabbit-burger” average. 

Far more relevant to this issue are the official USDA figures we submitted 
showing that between 1949 and 1959 the total cash farm wage bill dropped abso- 
lutely and relatively. Total cash wages paid out for farmwork fell from $2.9 
billion in 1949 to $2.4 billion in 1959—a 21 percent drop. But even more impor- 
tant, cash farm wages as a percentage of total farm production costs dropped 
from 16 percent in 1949 to 9 percent in 1959. 

These figures on total cash wage trends are particularly significant in rela- 
tion to the Farm Bureau statement that “gross farm income has remained ap- 
proximately constant * * * but farm costs have increased from $17 to $26 bil- 
lion * * * (and farm wages) * * * are the most rapidly increasing cost ele- 
ment contributing to the cost-price squeeze.” 

In fact, however, during those years gross farm income rose from $34.4 to 
$37 billion—an increase of $2.6 billion—an increase greater than the total cash 
farm wage bill in 1959. 

Let me say, parenthetically, that the AFL-CIO is concerned about the decline 
in net farm income. We have so informed the Congress on numerous occasions. 
But our desire to aid the efficient family farm operator to get a decent income 
does not imply our support of “blue sky sweatshops.” 

We hope that the Farm Bureau statement that farm wages have increased 
nearly twice as fast as the cost of living in the previous dozen years is not mis- 
leading to the committee. Although they say “farm wages,” they are actually 
referring to the average hourly rate. The average real annual earnings of hired 
farmworkers from farmwork has fallen by about $4 between 1947 and 1958. 
(1959 data not available. ) 

If there are any further clarifications we can make of the data submitted, or 
if we can be of assistance to you or the committee in any way, please call 
upon us. 

Respectfully, 





ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 


Washington, D.C., June 1, 1960. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Our attention has been called to an article in the 
AFL-CIO News of May 28, 1960, concerning a supplementary statement filed by 
AFL-CIO legislative director, Andrew J. Biemiller, with the Migratory Labor 
Subcommittee. Excerpts from this statement are as follows: 

“The AFL-CIO has charged that an ‘apparent’ conflict in farm wage and 
income data presented at Senate hearings by the federation and the American 
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Farm Bureau Federation resulted from the Farm Bureau's ‘careless or delib- 
erate misuse of statistical data.’ 

“Biemiller said the Farm Bureau, in claiming that farm income was falling 
while wage rates rose, used a false comparison by matching average composite 
hourly wage rates of farm workers against average annual net income of all 
farm operators. 

“This, he pointed out, is a ‘rabbit-burger’ average.” 

It will be very much appreciated if you will include this letter in the hearing 
record immediately following Mr. Biemiller’s supplemental statement referred to 
above. 

Mr. Biemiller’s comments are statistically illiterate. He complains because 
we have set forth in adjoining columns in the table on page 4 of our statement 
the index of farm wage rates and the per capita net income of farm operators. 

Despite Mr. Biemiller’s innuendoes, this is a proper, sound, and meaningful 
statistical procedure for the purpose of illustrating trends in farm wages and 
net farm incomes. This is the only purpose for which it has been used. As you 
will note, the only conclusion we have drawn in our statement from the statisti- 
cal data referred to above is “if we use the standard base period 1947-49 to 
avoid any criticism that a base period has been selected to prove a case, we 
note that since 1947-49 farm-wage rates have increased 42 percent during a 
period in which farm operators’ net income has declined 5 percent.” 

This is a factual conclusion based on authoritative statistical information. 

Since our testimony was presented to your subcommittee, an additional report 
has come to our attention which sets forth in somewhat different form and 
affirms the correctness of the statistical information referred to herein. 

This report is “The Farm Cost Situation,” dated May 19, 1960, published by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. On the second page of this report appears 
a table captioned “Goods and services used in production : Index numbers of cost 
rates and prices paid by farmers, United States, (1947-49=100).” In the final 
column appears the farm-wage-rate index. It will be noted that the index for 
the year 1959 is 142; that is, in 1959 farm-wage rates had increased 42 percent 
above the 1947-49 average. It will be further noted that as of April 1960, 
farni-wage rates were 51 percent higher than in 1947-49. 

We are enclosing a Thermofax copy of this table. 

It is obvious that Mr. Biemiller is seeking to discredit our testimony by in- 
dulgence in a technique of smear and innuendo. This biased approach is hardly 
designed to gain confidence in the balance and judgment of his views on this 
issue. 
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ATT TRIGGS, 
Assistant Legislative Director. 
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NATIONAL CoTToNn COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1960. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: The purpose of this letter is to express the views of 
the National Cotton Council of America on 8S. 1085, a bill to extend the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to agriculture. 

The Cotton Council is the overall organization of the raw cotton industry, rep- 
resenting cotton farmers, ginners, merchants, warehousemen, spinners, and 
cottonseed crushers in the 19 cotton-producing States. 

At the council's last annual meeting held on February 8 and 9, 1960, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously approved : 

“That the Council, in view of the inherent problems of producing and market- 
ing farm products and the widely varying conditions in agriculture throughout 
the United States, oppose any action with respect to transient domestic labor 
by the Federal Government which would establish minimum wages or other re 
quirements relating to hours of work, housing, transportation, or other condi- 
tions of employment. Action in these matters should be left to the States.” 

Although S. 1085 would apply only to farms employing more than 2,244 man- 
days of hired labor per year, it would have the practical effect of setting the 
going wage rate all farmers would have to pay to attract labor. Small farmers, 
particularly those raising fruits and vegetables, have high seasonal labor re- 
quirements. The same is true, to a great extent, for cotton producers. There- 
fore, in periods of peak labor demand, all farmers would have to pay the rate of- 
fered by the larger farmers in order to obtain labor. Furthermore, legislation of 
this sort, if experience is any guide as to the future, would be extended to in- 
clude more and more farmers 

Looking at such a proposal solely on its merits, it is our firm conviction that 
Federal minimum wages in agriculture would prove impractical. Many farmers 
provide perquisites for their workers, such as housing, food, utilities, and trans- 
portation. These, of course, are a part of farmworkers’ real wage. But, since 
the amount and value of perquisites differ among farms, it would be physically 
and administratively impossible to determine their value for each individual 
farm. Thus, the act could not be administered in a fair manner for individual 
farms, since equitable administration would require that the perquisites pro- 
vided by each and every farm be properly valued. 

Agriculture is characterized by piece-rate wages. To establish a minimum 
wage under piecework rates would encourage “soldiering”’ on the job, since work- 
ers would earn the minimum regardless of the amount or quality of their work. 
With wage rates no longer related to productivity, there is the real possibility 
of a substantial increase in farmers’ labor costs. 

The implication involved in a bill of this sort is that farm wages should be 
higher than they actually are and that farm labor is exploited by sweatshop con- 
ditions. The fact of the matter is that farm wages have increased phenomenally 
in the last 10 years. The farm wage rate index in 1959 was 614 percent of its 
1910-14 average, compared to 482 in 1950. This is an increase of 42 percent. In 
April of 1960, it stood at 649 percent of its 1910-14 average, the highest on record. 
On the other hand, net farm income during the last 10 years has dropped 17 per- 
cent. It is apparent, therefore, that farmers are simply not able to pay indus- 
trial-type wage rates. 

In addition to its impracticality, such legislation would seriously handicap the 
farmer’s ability to farm—it would put him at the mercy of Government agen- 
cies which have little understanding of his problem and needs and leave him 
open to the harassment inherent in wage and hour legislation. Of even greater 
concern, it would seriously impair the farmer’s ability to feed and clothe the 
people of this Nation. Agriculture is not a 40-hour-week, 8-hour-day job. 
Weather and other natural factors over which the farmer has no control dictate 
the hours of work in farming. Agriculture does not lend itself to industrial-type 
organization. 

For these reasons we respectfully urge that S. 1085 not be enacted. 

Very truly yours, 
J. BANKS YOUNG, 
Washington Representative. 


(Whereupon, at 1:15 p.m., the hearing was adjourned subject to 
call of the Chair.) 
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Ficure 1.—Hearing before the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor at the Redlands 


Farm Labor Camp auditorium in Homestead, Fla., on May 16, 1960. 


Oral 


testimony of Mr. Abney Cox, a Princeton, Fla., grower and Mr. John Frederick, 


president of the Dade County Farm Bureau. 


(See p. 915.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 16, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Micrarory Lazor 
oF THE CoMMITTEE ON Laspor AND PusLic WELFARE, 
Homestead, Fla. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:20 a.m., at the 
Redland Farm Labor Camp, Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senator Williams (presiding). 

Subcommittee staff members present : Frederick R. Blackwell, coun- 
sel to the subcommittee; Laurence I. Hewes III, associate counsel, 
and Raymond Hurley, minority associate counsel. 

Senator Wituiams. The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor will 
come to order. As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Migra- 
tory Labor I would like to take a moment for an opening statement. 
We have come to Florida to learn; we have no preconceived solutions 
or cure-alls to offer. We have four bills under consideration, but 
we do not necessarily believe that they are perfect or beyond change, 
or that they are all that is needed in this area. We are looking for- 
ward to your down-to-earth practical advice on these bills and on 
other matters which may not yet be expressed in legislative proposals. 

I would like to say that the legislation which has been introduced 
in Congress covers many areas of this particular segment of the farm 
economy. Two bills cover education for children and adults. There 
is another bill that deals with certain loan programs and guarantee 
programs for housing. We have a bill that would make child labor 
laws apply to farm labor, and we have a bill that would, by degrees, 
bring the minimum wage for farm labor to a dollar starting at 75 
cents an hour for the first year, and a bill that would bring crew 
leaders under registration. I believe most of you are familiar with 
these bills. 

We have read statements in the press that might have been mis- 
leading. These bills are pending before Congress. They have been 
assigned to committees. This subcommittee has jurisdiction now 
directly over the minimum wage, the child labor, and the crew leader 
bills. The education bills and housing bills have been referred to 
other committees. However, we welcome any testimony that might 
be offered in a general way on these latter measures. None of these 
bills have been voted on yet. We are in the process now of learning 
how these bills might apply to the facts, how they might be help- 
ful, how they might be improved, and we are here to learn these 
things from you. 
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We have a long witness list. We will have to move with dispatch, 
but I hope we will have an opportunity to get as much advice from 
you as possible. We are very encouraged and heartened by the evi- 
dent interest. I hope at the end of the day we will not be disheartened 
by the opinions that we receive here. 

We have several representatives from Tallahassee here, and Mr. 
Moss, chief of farm placement, has requested that Mr. George K. 
Smart, chairman of the committee on migrants, testify at this time 
because he has to return to his professorial duties. 

We welcome your testimony, Mr. Smart, and you may proceed in 
any way you wish. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE K. SMART, WELFARE PLANNING 
COUNCIL OF DADE COUNTY 


Mr. Smart. I think it would be a needless use of your time to read 
all of this. I am here representing the welfare planning council, 
committee on migrants, which has been in existence now for about 4 
years and which has had throughout its history two principal func- 
tions. 

The first function is to explore and to try to do research on the 
general question of migrant welfare. In that connection, we have on 
our committee representatives of the Dade County Public Health 
Department. We have representatives of the Dade County School 
Board and school officials. 

In general our committee has been designed, for the most part, 
to organize local welfare. That aspect of our work has been rela- 
tively secondary because of the fact that we found ourselves in the 
past several years twice confronted with major emergency problems 
involving unemployment, and a vast amount of effort of our com- 
mittee has gone into the meeting of the immediate emergency needs. 

As I make clear in this statement, our principal function as a com- 
mittee has been to concern ourselves with what is to be done when an 
emergency, such as a major freeze, occurs in Dade County. This 
statement summarizes what activities our committee has been engaged 
in, and at the end we have made recommendations as to how these 
problems of unemployment, emergency measures, and so on, ought to 
be approached. I think the last two paragraphs, in effect, sum up 
the feeling of our committee. These statements have also been sub- 
mitted to the Dade County Welfare Planning Council, and all of the 
statements in these last two paragraphs have been approved by the 
Dade County Welfare Planning Council Board, so they represent, 
more or less, the official statement of our committee and of the Dade 
County Welfare Planning Council. 

The main point, I think, is that while we have worked diligently 
to meet these emergencies for two major crises we do feel that in a 
general way this kind of voluntary and rather loosely put together 
approach to unemployment on a rather large scale is not a permanent 
solution of any kind. 

The recommendations we make at the end of this statement is that 
private voluntary assistance to these unemployed migrants and their 
families should be supplemented by public resources both «t the local 
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and more general levels. In a general way, our crises in Dade County 
for the past 214 or 3 years have invloved thousands of unemployed 
workers and their families. 

Senator Witu1ams. The reports that we received up north after the 
freeze of February or March were that you people wrought a small 
miracle in taking care of an extremely difficult situation. 

Mr. Smart. We had a great advantage in that we had the assist- 
ance and cooperation of both public and private welfare agencies, 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, Dade County Welfare Department, and 
the cooperation also of the State and Federal Governments. We had 
the previous experience, unfortunately, of having gone through the 
same thing 2 years earlier, so we had practice. Nobody on this com- 
mittee would feel this is a permanent way to deal with that type of 
thing that might have been disastrous instead of successful had 
things turned out differently. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. Then your effort deals almost exclusively with 
welfare aspects—emergency situations, food, and clothing. 

Mr. Smarr. Of course, medical care and assistance in transporta- 
tion if they are able to find work elsewhere. We try to provide 
gasoline and things of that sort. Our committee is concerned with 
all of the aspects of the migrant as is made clear in our opening 
statement. But because of the fact we have devoted most of our 
energy to this particular phase, we have had to concentrate on that 
one issue. 

Senator Witi1ams. The emergency situation is one aspect of farm 
life on which we do not have any legislation, or proposed legislation to 
deal with it in the welfare sense. Our legislation is for regular 
continuing programs. 

Mr. Smarr. I think, in a general way, that the bills proposed under 
the provisions of the emergency problems that we have dealt with 
would be greatly lessened, and for that reason I feel that they would 
contribute a good deal to the lessening of this type of crisis and 
emergency. I am sure that I am speaking for the committee when 
I say that we would be in favor of that type of legislation to make 
this type of local problem less acute, and less unanticipated needs 
would develop. 

Senator Witu1aAms. The Federal Government took part in the 
emergency situation this year. What are your observations? Was 
this done effectively and efficiently? 

Mr. Smarr. It was done with great efficiency. Representatives of 
the Agriculture Department appeared at our first meeting. We have 
had, in both these instances, very efficient cooperation in the handling 
of surplus commodities. 

Senator Witxi1ams. We will keep our hearing record open for a 
while, Mr. Smart. Do you want to fill out your general statement 
and recommendations or comments on the specific programs that are 
before us? : 

Mr. Smarr. I feel that this statement I have submitted represents 
pretty much the statement I would like to leave. 


Senator Wiit1ams. We are certainly grateful, Mr. Smart, for your 
help on our problems. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Smart follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF GEORGE K. SMART, WELFARE PLANNING CouNcIL, DaAbE 
County, Fa. 


I have been asked to testify before the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
as chairman of the Committee on Migrants of the Welfare Planning Council of 
Dade County. Our committee is equally concerned about all the many facets of 
the problems of the migrant laborer. However, in this statement, we address 
ourselves only to the problem of unemployment relief when the vagaries of 
weather terminate work in the fields. This is because our subcommittee on 
migrant emergency relief has been instrumental in organizing financial assistance 
measures following the recent freeze in Dade County. We believe our experi- 
ence in this activity will be of value to your committee. 

Following the freeze of December 1955, this committee was organized with 
the purpose of avoiding the confusion and hardship which had resulted from 
relief efforts of the churches and private agencies being unplanned and un- 
coordinated. The following joint, voluntary, community measures were planned 
for in the event of a similar disaster in the future: 

(1) Assumption of responsibility by the State employment service for 
alerting the committee to the probability of an unemployment crisis. 

(2) Advance preparation of radio and newspaper appeals for canned 
goods and money donations. 

(3) Responsibility by the Salvation Army for collection and transporta- 
tion of food and clothing. 

(4) Responsibility by the American Red Cross for distribution to migrant 
families of food and clothing according to agreed upon procedures and 
policies. 

This plan was put into effect with modifications in the freeze of 1958. As that 
freeze extended to disastrous proportions Federal surplus commodities were re- 
quested. The county commission contracted for their distribution by the wel- 
fare department with supplementation from the money and canned food gen- 
erously contributed by the community. On the basis of this experience the 
sudden localized disaster confronting Dade County this year again was antici- 
pated and prepared for in such a way that widespread hardship could be 
avoided. With the excellent cooperation of the surplus commodities division of 
the Florida State Department of Welfare and the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture surplus commodities were brought in early in preparation for the unem- 
ployment which followed cleanup in the fields. The county welfare depart- 
ment was again authorized by the county commission to administer the pro- 
gram. Interviewing and distribution of commodities were carried out by a 
staff of that department with the cooperation of the Florida State Welfare 
Department and volunteers recruited and supervised by the American Red 
Cross. More than 15 tons of canned food were contributed and approximately 
$3,500 of voluntary contributions have been used to further supplement com- 
modities. 

This operation has been as efficient as this kind of effort can be. It has 
revealed the generous concern of the community for the plight of the unem- 
ployed migrant worker. However, an emergency voluntary effort such as ours 
should not be considered a sufficient answer to such a problem. The success of 
our plan is dependent upon the continued willingness of a number of private 
organizations and public departments each to provide a portion of the effort 
needed, and of private citizens to make cash contributions. Failure of any one 
of these parts at any point would have nullified our whole endeavor. There- 
fore we believe that administrative and financial responsibility should be fixed 
somewhere. 

The committee regards the migrant problem primarily as one requiring na- 
tional and interstate attention. Therefore, it believes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should accept responsibility for planning and development of policy. 

On the basis of our experience we believe such crises should be met by planned 
and authorized programs financed from general public funds and administered 
as additions to its regular operating program by a public welfare department. 
Local governments have hesitated to commit themselves to such responsibilities 
in the past because of the fear of enormous costs. Our experience both in 1960 
and 1958 would suggest that fear of too great cost is unwarranted when Federal 
surplus commodities are used. Established State assistance programs are 
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usually not available for this kind of need because of residence restrictions. 
In spite of the interstate character of the problem, Federal assistance is like- 
wise not available. 

It may take time to secure agreement and necessary legislation to put such 
a plan into effect. Meantime, if another emergency occurs in Dade County we 
must expect that county government will act responsibly and insure adequate 
measures for the protection of people within its borders. This requires that the 
county department of public welfare be given advance authority and responsi- 
bility for developing plans, with the help and resources of the voluntary groups 
concerned, and that county government agree to underwrite expense incurred 
over and above those financed from private sources. 

Senator Witi1ams. We will now hear from Mr. Ralph Moss, chief, 
farm labor department, Florida Industrial Commission. Welcome, 
Mr. Moss. Weare grateful for your efforts in being here and we are 
happy to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH MOSS, CHIEF, FARM LABOR DEPARTMENT, 
FLORIDA INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Moss. Thank you. My name is Ralph Moss. I represent the 
Florida Industrial Commission in the capacity of chief of the com- 
mission’s farm labor department. The Florida Industrial Commis- 
sion is charged with the responsibility of the recruitment and referral 
of agricultural workers to Florida farmers and growers in sufficient 
numbers to insure that preharvest and harvest activities in tobacco, 
citrus, vegetables, tropical fruit, and sugarcane can be successfully 
carried out. 

The seasonal harvest of crops in these agricultural activities, extend- 
ing from early October until the middle of June, require a vast num- 
ber of workers, most of whom can be classified as migratory workers, 
inasmuch as the majority of such harvest workers move out of the 
State during the summer months for agricultural harvest work along 
the eastern seaboard, the Middle Western States, and the cotton States 
of the Southeast. 

Therefore, the Florida Industrial Commission is vitally interested 
in all matters concerning the improvement of working and living con- 
ditions affecting the migratory workers in Florida who are so neces- 
sary to our crop activities. The Florida Industrial Commission also 
has an obligation to agricultural workers to assist them at all times 
in obtaining job opportunities, maintaining the continuity of employ- 
ment necessary to retain their services in agriculture, and assisting 
them in negotiations with employers, arranging for adequate housing, 
et cetera. 

Having established the reason for our interest in any and all mat- 
ters affecting migratory workers, I am pleased to comment upon 
specific legislation before the committee. 


8. 2498—-A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR THE REGISTRATION OF CONTRACTORS 
OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


In 1959 the Florida Industrial Commission, in cooperation with 
employment security agencies in eastern seaboard States, arranged 
for summer seasonal work for 654 crew leaders, representing 33,908 
workers composed of 21,288 men and 12,620 women. Some 3,137 


children under 16 years of age accompanied this work force leaving 
the State of Florida. 
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These figures are cited to indicate how much dependence is placed 
on the crew-leader system all along the eastern seaboard. While these 
workers are Florida based and in many cases can be classed as Florida 
residents, the use of crew leaders, as other than labor haulers, is not 
prevalent in Florida agriculture. 

These crews make up in Florida for contract work along the eastern 
seaboard, but mostly disband upon their return to Florida in the fall. 
However, the commission, through its local offices, maintains close 
contact with these crew leaders during their Florida residence and 
has a good knowledge of their individual abilities, capacities, and 
attitudes. 

Based on this knowledge, I feel that S. 2498, if enacted, will elimi- 
nate at least 75 percent of the crew leaders who customarily lead a 
work force out of Florida each spring. 

The provisions and requirements of this bill cannot and will not 
be met by the current eastern seaboard crew leaders. This elimina- 
tion would seriously impair seasonal harvests in States north of 
Florida, particularly as transportation of individual workers, now 
adequately supervised through ICC regulations, depends upon equip- 
ment supplied by crew leaders. 

Certainly, there are known abuses to workers and employers under 
the crew-leader system. However, the subcommittee should bear in 
mind that where workers are mistreated by their crew leader, they 
usually leave and join another crew. Similarly, a crew leader who 
performs unsatisfactorily for a grower or growers usually has difli- 
culty in obtaining subsequent employment in the eastern seaboard 
pattern. 

It is our feeling, also, that individual States having trouble with 
crew leaders can and have enacted State legislation to meet their 
specific problems. In keeping with the above, we cannot support 
the subject bill. We would, of course, be anxious to examine any 
other contemplated measures for Federal regulation of crew leaders 
with more reasonable and realistic requirements and regulations. 


2928 


A bill to amend title V of the Housing Act of 1949 to provide fi- 
nancial assistance for the provision of housing and related facilities 
for migratory farm labor. 

We will endorse and urge the acceptance of this legislation. While 
agricultural labor housing in Florida has improved greatly over the 
past few years, there is a dire need for additional housing. This bill 
will provide the means by which agricultural employers may finance 
the cost. Our responsibility of recruiting workers is made much more 
easy and satisfactory when there is acceptable housing for interstate 
workers so recruited. . 

S. 2865 


A bill to provide grants for adult education for migrant employees, 
and S, 2864, a bill to provide certain payments to assist in providing 
improved educational opportunities for children of migrant agricul- 
tural employees. 

As these bills provide funds to increase educational facilities for 
migrant workers and their children, we are in support of them. How- 
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ever, it is our feeling that final enactment of both bills should con- 
tinue to carry the provision that Federal control of education is 
prohibited. 







S. 1085 































A bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide coverage for hired farm labor employed by large farm 
enterprises, and for other purposes. 

The Florida Industrial Commission has no authority for wage 
fixing, nor does it enter into any phase of wage fixing in agricul- 
ture. We do determine prevailing wages in agricultural areas for 
use in recruiting interstate workers. We have found that existing 
Florida wages, both hourly and piece rate, are sufficient to permit 
ready recruitment of interstate workers. 

In conclusion, the Florida Industrial Commission is most anxious 
to support all legitimate efforts to improve working and living con- 
ditions for migrant agricultural workers. We know, through long 
years of experience, that a satisfied worker in agriculture is a more 
productive and stable worker. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Thank you very much, Mr. Moss. We are 
very, very interested in your comments on these bills. They are very 
helpful. Referring to your comments on the crew-leader bill and the 
new regulation that it would bring through registration, your last 
sentence says: 

We would, of course, be anxious to examine any other contemplated meas- 
ures for Federal regulation of crew leaders with more reasonable and realistic 
requirements and regulations. 

We have found the opinion that some of the provisions would be 
erroneous to the point of perhaps being impossible. It has been sug- 
gested that the bonding requirements would present a heavy burden 
which crew leaders might not be able to meet. 

Do you have any other specifics with which you might want to deal 
and which would be helpful to us as we get ready for the executive 
sessions very shortly on this particular measure ? 

Mr. Moss. Senator, looking over the provisions of this bill, I think 
in the background we should keep in our minds the type of person 
we know as a crew leader. I think everybody in agriculture, and 
certainly us, would like to improve the type of person that is a crew 
leader. We would like to see a well-educated crew leader. They 
certainly have a distinct responsibility to their workers and to the 
farmers for whom they work. We would like to see that. We know 
that in a good many years we will, sir. We would also like to see 
crew leaders who would be able to meet this financial responsibility, 
the bonding requirements you are speaking of. Knowing the crew 
leader, Senator, we just do not have that type of crew leader in this 
eastern seaboard pattern, which is the oaks one, of course, we are 
familiar with. 
_We definitely feel if they are required to meet these four, five, or 
six provisions which I am looking at here, it is going to be chaos. 
The whole system is going to break down. When I said we would 
like more reasonable requirements, certainly, any provisions that they 
could be expected to meet, taking into account the type of person we 
have as crew leaders now, would be a very good thing for agriculture. 
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Senator Wimu1aMs. Then you would agree with the general philos- 
ophy of the bills that crew leaders, the middle men between the worker 
and the grower, should be held accountable to the grower and the 
worker for the contracts he enters and that if he runs out on the deal 
he makes he should lose his opportunity to be a crew leader? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wriix1ams. In view of your conclusions that the housin 
and the educational measures are necessary and you support then 
do not think we have to deal any further with them. The need is 
manifest, is it not, for new effort both in education and in housing? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. New opportunities are necessary for the grow- 
ers who are having a pretty tough time. They cannot be expected to 
go it alone in furnishing adequate housing. 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir; they need assistance. 

Senator Wiit1ams. And communities that are suddenly hit with a 
temporary new school population have a tough time meeting the needs 
of education. 

Mr. Moss. I am sure they do, Senator. Of course, I think we are 
going to have some expert testimony on this school system, and cer- 
tainly, the Department of Education is much better qualified than 
we are to discourse on that subject. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. On the wage situation, will we hear any fur- 
ther on that from you people? 

Mr. Moss. No, sir, not from any of our people. Our position is 
just as the testimony says. We are not entering into any phase of 
wage fixing in agriculture. We do feel and we are glad to testify 
that the farmers and growers in Florida have provided a sufficient 
wage schedule for these workers whereby we are able to go out in 
supply States and recruit workers to bringin. The inference is there, 
which is certainly a fact, that the Florida wage level is considerably 
above that of the surrounding States. 

Senator Wiuu1aMs. We had the general idea that Florida was sort 
of the home base of the migrant workers that we see along the eastern 
seaboard all the way to Maine. We gathered that these are not neces- 
sarily the bulk of the workers working as migrant laborers in Florida. 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir; it is. It is mostly true. I would say that 75 
percent of your eastern seaboard considers their home base the State 
of Florida inasmuch as they work here from October to the middle of 
June. Some of them do maintain homes and residences in Florida. 
Most of them, if they are ever questioned, will tell you they come from 
Florida. We do know in the eastern seaboard pattern as movement 
moves northward, there is a considerable number of workers. The 
Florida-based crews supplement their workers by picking them up in 
South Carolina and Georgia as they go up the line. 

Senator Witu1aMs. They consider this home? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witt1aMs. Then our picture was wrong. 

Mr. Moss. One thing I did want to emphasize is that the majority 
of the crews that move along the eastern seaboard disband upon their 
return to Florida and the members work as individuals so that ac- 
tually we have a list of crew-leader usage more than any State along 
the eastern seaboard. 
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Senator WituiamMs. Your contact with the crew leader then is to 
identify him or recruit him for an orderly process of Florida-based 
people going north under contract ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. I woulds say that 10 percent of the crew leaders 
do work as crew leaders in Florida in vegetable production. In our 
citrus production, we have no crew leaders that work as such there. 

Senator Wituiams. Are the 25 percent of the farmworkers that 
come into Florida in addition to your local Floridians, are they 
recruited through the crew-leader method or are they freewheelers ? 

Mr. Moss. No, sir; they are recruited mostly on an individual basis 
in the supply States. They are brought down here on a contract 
basis, mostly as haulers. The farmers and growers pay them for 
bringing them in, and the hauler, himself, does not act as a crew 
leader. He does not supervise w ork. He may stay with the crew in 
Florida as, what you may call, a field walker. The grower or farmer 
may pay him a sum ranging from usually $10 or $12 a day as a con- 
tact with the group of workers he has brought into the State. In 
many instances as soon as they bring them in, they leave and they work 
individually for the farmers and growers in vegetables. 

Senator Wiut1ams. The hauler’s operation is transportation ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witiiams. And he is under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission whose responsibility it is to insure that 
the hauling is safe ? 


Mr. Moss. Yes, sir; that’s right. 

Senator WiiuraMs. That is most helpful testimony. 

There is one other point I would like to find out: In rough terms, 
how many migrant farmworkers work in Florida at the peak of the 
season ¢ 

Mr. Moss. It is rather difficult to say, but I would estimate, sir, 
that there is something around 50,000 that are in here at the peak of 
the season. We have never had a nose-to-nose count of our agri- 
cultural labor force, which is something we need very much so once 
and for all we would all know how many workers there are. We 
estimate it to be around 80,000 that are working in Florida agricul- 
ture at its peak. Out of that, 40,000 work the eastern seaboard pat- 
tern. You have about 40,000 that stay in Florida the year around in 
some phase, but then we have about 20,000 that come to us from the 
other Southeastern States, which are South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. You also have the States that 
border on them, such as Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas. Then we 
have about 10,000, the balance that makes up the 80,000, which are 
not able to meet our needs from domestic sources and our agency 
authorizes the use of offshore labor when we need more laborers. 

Senator Wiit1ams. How many offshore workers? 

Mr. Moss. About 10,000 at the peak, sir. 

Senator Wini1ams. Are they from the British West Indies? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, and the Bahamas entirely. 

Senator Witi1ams. How long have you been chief of the farm labor 
department ? 

Mr. Moss. If you stop that machine, I would say too long, but 
about 7 years, actually. 

Senator Wiittams. The events of nent week or the week after 
probably will not change your situation ? 

45576—61—pt. 2-—-9 
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Mr. Moss. No, sir. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you, sir, for appearing before us. 

Our next speaker is Mr. Fred W. Turner of the State department 
of education, Tallahassee, Fla. Mr. Turner, we are glad to have you 
with us today. Maybe you had better tell us a little about yourself. 


STATEMENT OF FRED W. TURNER, GENERAL CONSULTANT IN 
INSTRUCTION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, TALLA- 
HASSEE, FLA. 


Mr. Turner. My name is Fred Turner and I work with the State 
department of education as a general consultant in instruction. 

Senator WittiamMs. I wanted to make a comment, if I _— I for- 
got to mention when Mr. Moss was here that we certainly subscribe to 
the fact that the education bill should continue to carry the provision 
that Federal control of education is prohibited. It is in there and it 
will stay in there, I am sure. A lot of people across the country, 
whenever Federal assistance to education is spoken of, have a great 
fear that this means Federal intervention into the administration of 
education and its content. I do not know a soul in the Congress who 
has any attitude at all that would give rise to that fear. We all see 
the limited role Federal assistance plays. It is more in terms of re- 
source money than in terms of educational content. 1 would give that 
as a guarantee, 

Mr. Turner. While the State department of education is interested 
in all bills that would improve and apply to the migrants, we are par- 
ticularly interested today in 8S, 2864 and 8. 2865. I do not think I 
need give any philosophical or sociological basis for the need in this 
program. Neither do I feel there is a need in saying that this pro- 
gram is something we desperately need. 

My real concern here today would be to look at the bills we have in 
one or two aspects. For example, on page 3 it states: 

The State department of education supports the principle enunciated in 
section 2, of Senate bill 2864 and approves the explicit language of section 3 
of Senate bill 2864 and section 2 of Senate bill 2865. 

After we look at these bills, 1 want to ask this one question, which 
is in the next paragraph. 

Are funds used under Senate bills 2864 and 2865 remitted directly to the 
local school board or to the State educational agency or department? 


Senator Wiiuiams. As the bills are drafted they would be re- 
mitted to the local boards. 


Mr. Turner. Would the local boards then be responsible to the 
commissioners or do we have a State plan ? 

Senator Wiruiams. There is a local autonomy on those funds as 
the legislation now stands. Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Turner. Let us look at this next paragraph : 


It is not clear to me just how the funds will reach the participating schools. 
In title 1, the bill infers that payment will be made direct to the local educa- 
tion agency. Under “Definitions” the term “educational agency” means “a 
board of education or other legally constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of free public education in a county, town- 
ship, independent, or other school district located within a State, and includes 
any State agency which directly operates and maintains facilities for providing 
free public education.” However, under “Applications and payments,” section 
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303 includes: “The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds pro- 
vided under this title if such (1) designates the State agency which will carry 
out the program for which the funds are to be used.” 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Let me refer you to my lawyer, Mr. Blackwell. 

Mr. Turner. We want to get this straightened out before we get 
too far here. 

Mr. Buackwetu. Mr. Turner, the explanation of this is that under 
title I, which is the Federal financial contribution to the continuing 
daily costs of the operation of a particular school, the Federal pay- 
ment is remitted to the local community educational agency which is 
actually bearing the financial burden. 

Mr. Turner. Is that the practice in other places? 

Mr. Buackwetu. The federally impacted area legislation follows 
this concept. 

Mr. Turner. Who checks to see about those pupils in those par- 
ticular areas ¢ 

Mr. Buackwe.u. There is internal policing, I believe, within the 
State. 

Mr. Turner. As I understand that bill, there is a function that 
states specifically that those would have to have the approval of the 
agency concerned, that is the State department of education. I do not 
want you to think that I am here to try to establish a bureaucracy in 
the State department of education because that is absolutely not true. 
All I want to do is call your attention to this, and as I see it, the Com- 
missioner of Education would be directly coming into these particular 
categories. He could come here without coming through the State 
department of education. 

Mtr. BuacKweE LL. First, I will make a basic response to your initial 
question and then I will come back to the second question you raised. 

First of all, keep in mind that title I money is sent to the school 
which is having to pay out the money. This is a reimbursement con- 
cept, whether it is paid on trade or not. 

Title II money is for summer school grants. 

Title III money is more or less a catalyst to make title I and 
title II produce the greatest results possible. 

Naturally, your title III money should go to the top educational 
agency because you have to have a comprehensive method of provid- 
ing the planning since interstate problems are involved—the records, 
for instance, of these children, as you know, should be transmitted on 
up the line. This is one of the problems in this area. 

This kind of function could not feasibly be performed by the local 
educational agency, so this is the main distinction. One goes to the 
local agency and one goes to the hierarchy of the State department be- 

cause they have different purposes and different functions. 

As to your second question about how involved the State depart- 
ment is in title I money, that would generally be controlled by the 
existing system within a State. The Federal Government, under this 
bill, does not tell the State department of education in Florida that 
it cannot maintain its normal accounting procedures and systems with 
the local community. The interchange that takes place now would 
continue under this bill. The Commissioner at the top level would be 
brought into a very close relationship with the problems at the local 
level, we hope, and that is the purpose of the title III money. 
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Does that explain the differences ? 

Mr. Turner. I understand that. That is all right. I think that is 
perfectly in order so long as the State agency would have some con- 
sultative authority, or something of that nature, in planning of this 
whole thing. 

Senator Witttams. Have you had experience with the impacted 
area legislation ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Senator Wittiams. This bill is drafted in the same term. 

Mr. Turner. The only thing I was asking would be if the counties 
could send directly to W ashington to get the money to come back 
without going through the budget procedures that we have in the 
State. 

Mr. Biackwe uw. As the bill is now drafted, they could. Inciden- 
tally, there is no accounting plan under title I. It is the method of 
accounting you use. 

Mr. Turner. Do you say now that the federally impacted area is 
the same way ? 

Mr. Biackwe.u. This follows the federally impacted area theory. 

Mr. Turner. Our financial people looked at this and they were un- 
der the impression that this was something that has not ‘existed in 
school financing before. They may be wrong. They felt that some 
way it should be within the budgets of the loc al school board, which, 
perhaps, has to be approved under the Florida law by the State de- 
partment of education. I do not know whether that is true or not. 

Senator WitiraMs. I will say this is the first of the education bills 
that has been discussed in hearings. You are the first witness that 
has been helpful in analyzing and inquiring about the educational 
bills. Iam glad you did. 

Mr. Turner. We are 100 percent behind the principle we have. 

Senator Wituiams. The principles you support ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witi1ams. There are two routes here for reimbursement 
of payments of the funds provided. One is feeding it from the Fed- 
eral level directly into the municipal level. The other is to the State 
level for its distribution to the local level. 

Which do you prefer ? 

Mr. Turner. It really does not matter within the State department 
of education so long as we understand where we are. That is the only 
thing we are trying to find out here. 

There is no objection to this bill if you want to do it this way, but 
T think 

Senator Wiii1Ams. You want to know how it is going to be done! 

Mr. Turner. Yes, and what our responsibility 1s. If we are re- 
sponsible for certain things, we certainly want to see they are carried 
out. If we are not responsible for them, we would not want to come 
down to one of the counties and say, “Let’s see where we are.” 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. This is the first legislative history we have had 
on the education bill. 

Mr. Turner. In Senate bill 2864, section 102(a) it provides for 
payment— 





For each day’s attendance in excess of 10 during such school year in the free 
public elementary or secondary schools of such agency. 
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For example, if migrant children entered the schools in county A 
and before the 10-day waiting period expired moved to county B, then 
returned to county A, under this provision it is conceivable that mi- 
erant children could attend the schools indefinitely without becoming 
eligible to be counted under the 10-day criterion. 

Senator Winu1aMs. It is always difficult to establish the breakoff 
points on these questions. 

Mr. Turner. It seems to me the 10-day attendance be within the 
State rather than in each county. We always have to balance justice 
with practicability, and with the administrative problems and bur- 
dens—the 10 days was what we suggested. 

Senator WiuiaMs. Is it your experience that large numbers of 
youngsters will be moving from school district to school district ? 

Mr. Turner. They would be moving from place to place within the 
State. 

Senator WitiiaMs. Yes, but within the 10 days? 

Mr. Turner. He has got to go to the next county and stay there 10 
days. He may come up and stay in the county 15 days and we get 
5 days’ pay for him. He then will move to the next county 
have to start over with him. 

Mr. Buackwett. The intent of this is that once the 10-day qualifica- 
tion is met, it is retroactive to the first day, so the county serving an 
individual 15 days would be reimbursed for 15 days. In the next com- 
munity he would be in a different school and here he would have to 
requalify. So the question you are raising is, “What is the most 
feasible breaking point?” You are suggesting that 10 days will not 
be adequate for some of your situations. 

Mr. Turner. I say within the State. Let us say 10 days within the 
State. 

If he lived in Belle Glade and moved up to Polk County, he is still 
inschool. If he moves from one county across the line, he has got to 
start over. 

Is that what the intent is? 

Mr. Brackweti. That is the way it is drafted. On the accounting 
problem you raised previously, if you qualified it to mean within a 
State, this would be feasible if the State department would be doing 
your accounting. It is questionable, though, whether it 
feasible if individual schools are doing the accounting. 

What about a 5-day breaking point ? 

Mr. Turner. The 10 is perfectly all right with most of our folks. 
The only thing I am saying is when he comes into the State. I think 
that is the problem we must look at because he is here and we need 
tohave him in our schools. 

Mr. Buackweu. These are the things on which we need your help. 

Mr. Turner. That is Just a suggestion. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. I just w ant to say that these bills were drafted 
inthe ivory tower up there in Washington and that is why we are here 
with the problems—to see how you are impressed. 

Mr. Turner. The second suggestion for strengthening these bills 
relates to Senate bill 2865. section 7(2). This would be strengthened 
and be more meaningful to adult migrant agricultural employees, i in 
my opinion, if a comma were placed after “the fundamental education” 
and the words “serving an apprenticeship in a vocation other than 


and we 


would be 
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agriculture” added. The rest of the paragraph should remain as 
written. 

The reason I am saying that is this: In 1900, I believe, it shows we 
started out with migrant education. In 1960 we have decided that 
perhaps we need to help them just a little bit more. We need to come 
in and do something for them. Of course, all these years we have tried 
in various ways to help them. It seems to me that if we are not going 
to help, these migrant workers might eventually like to move into 
something else. 

Are we looking to the day when maybe there will be no more need 
for all these people? Are we even thinking about that? If we are, 
should we not provide something here at the present time that w ould 
make provisions for these people to move into these other areas ? Tam 
not saying we need to eliminate the section that we have now. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Is this an addition to include that possibility? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Senator Wiu1ams. Advanced thinkers who work in the field of 
migrant farm labor are hopfeul that there will be greater stability and 
greater technology, which it will reduce the need for migrant farm 
laborers: and there will be more permanency in our community of 
farmworkers. This, certainly, would be geared to that attitude of 
hope that this will be the progress of the future. 

Mr. Turner. It would not be necessary to have further legislation 
in that particular thing if we were going to do that. 

Senator Wiuurams. That isa very sound suggestion. 

Mr. Buackweti. Mr. Turner, what would be your reaction to this 
thought: If this bill had included the language you suggested, what 
would be your thought as to additional language which would author- 
ize training for a higher level of work in agriculture ? 

Mr. Turner. I think it would be fine. I “would : agree with it. 

Mr. Birackwetu. Train these workers in various gradations of work 
in agriculture. A man doing picking work now “would perhaps be 
trained to perform a more productive type of work which would mean 
more income to him and be more valuable to the farm economy. 

Mr. Turner. I would agree with that. 

One other thing I want to say in looking at bill 9872, which is a 
companion bill, I presume, and T noticed in this bill we have, which 
is to me one of the most important things we ought to be working 
on in this area, and that is some scholar ships or fellowships for teach- 
ers that would like to go into this field. The only thing I see wrong 
with this bill is it says we should provide these for those people that 
are interested, Just to be interested? I think we are all interested. 
I think what we need to do is pin that down and say those people 
who want to teach a certain number of years, and let them teach a cer- 
tain number of years in the migrant schools to repay the scholarship 
they are getting. We have all types of people that say they would 
be interested until the day it comes for them to teach the pupils. They 
will then have better jobs. 

Senator Wiurams. I would like to add to the Senate bill 

Mr. Turner. I would like to add to the Senate bill some provisions 
whereby we could have some scholarships to help train teachers. The 
House bill I do not think is strong enough. 
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Senator Wixtrams. In the National Defense Education Act there 
is an additional incentive for teachers to follow the profession in cer- 
































































we tain areas, by reducing the loan payback. I think it is a provision 
at that probably will be quite effective. 
me Would you suggest that same idea here ? 
ied Mr. Turner. Yes. 
ng Senator Wixu1aMs. Making it more attractive to follow the pursuit ? 
nto Mr. Turner. Yes. 
Senator Witi1AMs. Is there anything else, Mr. Turner? 
eed Mr. Turner. There is one other thing, but I do not know what we 
ire, are talking about here in this bill and I had better not say too much 
uld about. it. “T am referring to the definition of “migrant.” I have not 
am read that. That may be sound ; I do not know. 
| Senator Wixirams. It is rather involved. It is very complex. 
ity ! Mr. Turner. You can see on page 2 of this testimony the definition 
we have used to make the study. This may be good, it may be bad; 
l of I do not know. 
and Senator WiiuraMs. It is technical and, if you will be around later 
. . . ©“ ’ 
arm | we will go through it with you. 
y of Thank you, Mr. Turner. If that is the end of your testimony 
e of from the representativ es of the State government, I want to say I will 
. be glad to tell your two great Senators, Spessard Holland and George 
tion | Smathers, how helpful this testimony has been. We appreciate it. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Turner follows:) 
this PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRED W. TURNER, GENERAL CONSULTANT IN INSTRUCTION, 
| STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
what 
thor- Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Migrant Labor, I appreciate 
the opportunity afforded me by your subcommittee to speak on behalf of the 
‘forgotten family” in our agricultural economy—the migrant children and 
_ adults. While neither Senate bill 2864 which is designed to give Federal 
wo! support for educating migrant children, nor Senate bill 2865, which provides 
ps be Federal support for educating the adult migrant, resolves the many problems 
mean confronting the migrant family, these bills will greatly assist the local school 
districts in providing a minimum program of education for these people. While 
the Department of Education is especially interested in the legislation relating 
: to education, we also heartily endorse Senate bill 2928, which is designed to 
h 1s a alleviate migrant housing conditions. There is no question that home conditions 
which have significant influence on the education children. 
king The presence in a community of migrant families presents real challenges to 
h. the schools. Local school administrators face the problem of providing physical 
teach- facilities, and teachers for many additional children during the harvest season. 
wrong On a “home base” situation enrollments of some schools will increase as much 
e that as 100 percent between the opening weeks of school and midterm, and nearly 
sted all schools experience considerable increase. In “on the trek” situations, the 
ets problem is just as acute when large numbers of children enter an area for 
people brief periods of from 2 weeks to 3 months. According to our experiences these 
| @& Cer- situations require additional school facilities and teaching personnel which 
arship must be frankly recognized involve financial responsibilty beyond local means. 
ould Local school leaders in Florida have received national recognition in their 
“Tl 7 efforts to provide an education program appropriate for children of agricultural 
1e 






nhigrants. But as Senator Williams of New Jersey stated in the Congressional 
Record of January 20, 1960, “Even in the best of circumstances, the constant 
movement of these migrant children is enough to insure a serious lag in the 
educational lives. When you add to that problem of their special environment 
and upbringing, the fact that they also are needed to work in the fields to help 
supplement the méager family income, the fact that some parents are unaware 
of the importance of education, the language barriers frequently present, and the 
financial difficulty confronting many communities, which are suddenly over- 
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whelmed for brief periods by an influx of a large number of migrant children, 
it is not hard to appreciate the scope and depth of this problem.” 

On February 8, 1956, the State department of education made a spot check 
on the number of migratory children in five counties of the State who were 
enrolled in the schools of our State on that date. We defined the agricultural 
migratory child as a child whose parents work in some phase of agriculture 
and who have moved across a county or State line two or more times within 
the last 12 months. On this date 8,159 migratory children were enrolled in the 
schools of these counties. With numerous migrant children entering Florida 
schools during the normal school year, it is difficult for some schools to maintain 
a stable education program for either the migrant or resident children attend- 
ing these schools. Senate bill 2864 will provide some measure of stabilization 
in these schools. In providing funds for planning, summer school, the regular 
school program, Senate bill 2864 makes it possible for the local school board to 
develop, maintain, and improve the educational opportunities for children of 
parents who are migrant agricultural employees. 

While Florida provides funds for planning, summer school, and the regular 
school program for all pupils under the minimum foundation program, the State 
does not provide specific funds for migrants. Since Florida has other transitory 
population besides the migrant agricultural workers, ranchers, farm and canal 
construction workers, fruit and vegetable inspectors, sprayers, truckdrivers and 
operators, the circus, and, above all, the winter tourist—it has been extremely 
difficult to secure the legislation at the State level needed for these migrants, 
As Senator Williams of New Jersey stated in the Congressional Record of 
January 20, 1960. “It is too much to expect States and local communities to 
be able to absorb a large number of migrant children into their existing edu- 
cational system for relative brief periods of the year. Most schools are over- 
crowded and understaffed as it is, and it is hardly surprising that even the 
most dedicated community can do very little to shoulder this added and heavy 
burden. This is true in our hard-pressed urban areas; the problem is even 
more acute in the rural sections of the country. It is also understandable that 
many communities find it hard to rouse sufficient concern over what is, to them, 
a transitory problem.” 

The State department of education supports the principle enunciated in 
section 2, of Senate bill 2864, and approves the explicit language of section 3 
of Senate bill 2864 and section 2 of Senate bill 2865. 

After studing Senate bills 2864 and 2865, I would like to raise one question 
and offer two suggestions that might strengthen these bills. This question 
is, Are funds used under Senate bills 2864 and 2865 remitted directly to the 
local school board or through the State education agency or department? 

It is not clear to me just how the funds will reach the participating schools. 
In title I, the bill infers that payment will be made direct to the local education 
agency. Under “Definitions” the term “educational agency” means “a board 
of education or other legally constituted local school authority having adminis- 
trative control and direction of free public education in a county, township, 
independent, or other school districts located within a State, and includes any 
State agency which directly operates and maintains facilities for providing free 
public education.” However, under “Applications and payments,” section 303 
includes: “The commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this title if such (1) designates the State agency which will carry out the 
program for which the funds are to be used.” 

The first suggestion for strengthening these bills is concerned with determining 
the eligibility of the migrant pupil for claiming Federal funds. Senate bill 
2864, section 102(a) provides for payment “for each day’s attendance in excess 
of 10 during such school year in the free public elementary or secondary schools 
of such agency.” If the agency is the county or local school system that has 
the responsibility for accounting for the days for which each migrant meets 
this criterion this might result in the local school district or county receiving 
less than the full benefits of this legislation. For example, if migrant children 
entered the schools in county A and before the 10 days waiting period expired 
moved to county B, returned to county A, under this provision, it is conceivable 
that migrant children could attend the schools indefinitely without becoming 
eligible to be counted under the 10-day criterion. It is suggested that the 10 
days’ attendance be within the State rather than in each county. In addition, 
to providing funds for these transitory pupils within the State, it would pro- 
mote another project which concerns each State that has migrant children— 
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the transfer of the school record of each pupil. Under this plan, it would be 
an added incentive for the school receiving a migrant child from another county 
within the State to secure his school record immediately. 

The second suggestion for strengthening these bills relates to Senate bill 
2865, section 7(2). This bill would be strengthened and be more meaningful 
to adult migrant agricultural employees, in my opinion, if a comma were placed 
after “the fundamental education” and the words “serving an apprenticeship 
in a vocation other than agriculture” added. The rest of the paragraph should 
remain as written. 


It is the sincere hope of the State department of education that these bills 
will receive early and favorable consideration by the subcommittee, the full 
committee, and the Congress of the United States. 

Senator Wituiams. Our next speaker will be Mr. A. W. Morrison, 
Jr 
e . 


STATEMENT OF A. W. MORRISON, JR., DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
SANITATION, FLORIDA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


Mr. Morrison. Appreciation is expressed to the chairman, mem- 
bers, and others concerned for affording me the opportunity to appear 
before this subcommittee. 

Inasmuch as other witnesses will cover various facets of the migrant 
labor situation, the following will primarily concern public health 
sanitation aspects of the problem. Thus, Senate bill 2928, which is 
designed to provide financial assistance for the provision of housing 
and related facilities for migratory farm labor is the pending legis- 
lation of interest. 

The Florida State Board of Health and its county health depart- 
ments have been engaged in migrant labor activities and services for 
the past 20 years. Original sanitation activities, started in south 
Dade during the first year of county health department operation 
(1940), were directed toward providing safe water supplies and sani- 
tary waste disposal facilities in the migrant labor camps. Several 
hundred protected wells, approved pumps, and sanitary pit privies 
were installed during the first 2-year period of this program. Ac- 
tivity has continued in Dade and has been inaugurated in the other 
counties during the ensuing years. 

The State board of health adopted regulations for all types of camps 
in 1954. The regulations were revised to include recommendations 
of the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor in early 1959. 
There was no specific statutory authority for these regulations. Con- 
sequently, enforcement was rather difficult. 

The 1959 Florida Legislature passed a law requiring that migrant 
labor camps be licensed by the State board of health. This law, while 
invalidating certain provisions of then existent: regulations, provided 
the necessary legal foundation for our migrant labor camp program. 
Following its passage, every effort was made to develop camp regula- 
tions that would be effective, practical, and enforcible in accordance 
with the law. Such action was completed and new camp regulations 
were adopted by the State board of health on November 1, 1959. 
These regulations set forth minimum standards covering campsites, 
shelter, water supply, garbage and refuse disposal, insect and rodent 
control, heating, lighting, excreta and liquid waste disposal, plumbing, 
toilets, washrooms, bathrooms and laundry tubs, food service facili- 
ties, beds and bedding, fire protection, sanitary maintenance of prem- 
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ises, responsibility of camp operator, camp supervision and responsi- 
bility of occupants. 

Some 85,000 migrant agricultural workers and their families reside 
in 26 Florida counties for periods up to 7 months each year. Many do 
not occupy camp facilities. Some live in private homes, others in 
boardinghouses and apartments with less than 15 residents. In these 
cases, the migrant labor law and regulations adopted under its author- 
ity are not applicable. Certain other State board of health sanitation 
regulations, however, are enforcible. 

The State hotel and restaurant commission also has regulations 
which apply in cases where rent is charged. The two State agencies 
are wiles in close cooperation to effect improvement in this area. 
Several municipalities, through building codes and other ordinances, 
have rendered notable assistance in problems pertaining to this type 
of housing. 

Considerable recent progress has been made in the overall migrant 
labor camp program in spite of many unsolved economic problems. 

Specific problems include: 

(1) Farmers seem to be unable to secure long-term, low-interest 
financing for construction of needed housing facilities. 

(2) Farmers using rental lands, in many cases leased for the season 
only, cannot afford to construct housing facilities on land which they 
do not own. 

(3) Immokalee and other south Florida areas have a long growing 
season; however, many individual farms in these areas operate on a 
short, one-crop basis. These farmers do not usually provide housing 
facilities for the workers. 

(4) Palm Beach County experienced the following problem last 
year: Several housing owners in Belle Blade increased rents to cover 
expenses incurred in the wiring of buildings and the installation of 
approved water and sewage facilities. When the workers returned in 
the fall, after a poor summer season in the North, they were unable 
to pay the required deposits on electric and watermeters. Many also 
felt that they could not afford the increased rental rate; therefore, did 
not occupy satisfactory housing which was available. 

(5) Broward County has a current problem: The majority of 
migrants in the county are housed in apartment-type quarters with- 
in the cities of Pompano Beach and Deerfield Beach. These cities, 
under their respective building regulations, have cooperated with the 
county health department in a condemnation program for the past 3 
years. Some 200 substandard living units were condemned and de- 
molished in 1957-58 and an estimated 150 units, were similarly elimi- 
nated during 1959. It has recently become necessary to curtail this 
program because replacement housing has failed to keep pace. 

Effect of S. 2928: This bill seems to offer distinct possibilities for a 
solution of some of the economic problems connected with providing 
satisfactory housing for migrant farmworkers. The bill provides 
long-term, low-interest financing for such construction by individual 
farmers, associations of farmers and, presumably municipalities, Its 
passage should do much to accomplish needed improvements in all 
States concerned and would undoubtedly serve to accelerate the mi- 
grant labor camp program in Florida. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. Do you want us to include these other attach- 
ments in the record, Mr. Morrison ? 
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Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiirams. Do these describe the legislation and regula- 
tions you are working with ? 

Mr. Morrtson. Yes, sir. The other is an informational pamphlet 
which is a State board of health publication. 

Senator Wititams. Is this a prospective program? Are there 
times within which the various elements of standards must be ac- 
complished ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, Senator, there is and there are. We had a 
meeting here with some 200 farmers in south Dade County last Wed- 
nesday and at that time they were told by Dr. Cato, who is the local 
county health officer and the head of the Dade County Department of 
Public Health, that the farmers in Dade County would have to adhere 
to all standards and all provisions of chapter 25, which you have at 
hand, of the Florida State Sanitary Code of July 1, 1960. Dr. Cato 
reports to us that some 16 of 50 remaining migrant camps, definable 
under the law, have already adhered to the provisions of that chapter. 

Senator WiuuiaMs. Sixteen of fifty in Dade County ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. I must say that perhaps Dade County is 
further advanced than the majority of the other counties, although 
we have some good camps in our citrus region and scattered else- 
where, 

Senator Witu1aMs. The basic problem here that we saw in the six 
Northern States that we visited is not an attitude on the part of the 
farmer or grower of not wanting to provide adequate housing, but 
rather it is a problem of financing the housing for temporary periods, 
as you have indicated. It is not the kind of housing that lends itself 
to traditional methods of financing. It is not a good risk, so to speak. 

Mr. Morrison. This is my understanding. I have been told in the 
past of specific instances where a man seemingly willing to move in 
the direction of improving migrant labor camp facilities has been 
unable to secure financing to do so. 

Senator Wiiurams. But it is the prevailing feeling among the 
growers we have met that they want to have good housing for the 
people that work on their farms, but there are the financing obstacles 
and also the lack of knowledge on the part of many workers as to 
proper use of sanitary facilities. This is one of the reasons we have 
the adult education measure to try to bring some official efforts to 
educating migrant workers in the use of sanitary facilities. We 
know that it is very hard for the grower, himself, to do it. He has 
his hands full with his own problems during the peak season plus the 
fact there is an attitude among many workers that they do not want 
to be told what to do by the farmer. They will probably listen to the 
public health official or whoever the educator may be who is trying to 
teach them not to kick the screens out to let the flies and insects escape. 
We have seen that happen. 

Mr. Morrison. Along this line, Senator, if I may add, Dr. Simon- 
dorf, the director of the Bureau of Maternal and Child Health of the 
State Board of Health of Florida, isin the audience. I believe he will 
at some later time in the hearing like to bring you some thought on this 
subject. 

Senator WitiraMs. It seems to me that with the various programs 
for housing emanating from Washington, almost everybody in Amer- 
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ica has an opportunity to get some kind of Federal backstopping 
except in this area of migrant farm housing. The measures we have 
proposed would prov ide an opportunity here, not by ramming any- 
thing down anybody’s throat, but by making the opportunity for the 
use of low-interest loans available. 

Mr. Morrison. In our analysis we saw no basic difference between 
this legislation and that which already is handled by the FHA and 
which has financed housing all over this countr y: 

Senator Witutams. E xactly. I just want to deal with one other 
question here, and that is in reference to point 3 you mentioned. Even 
though there is sufficient housing in Immokalee, for example, there 
are a lot of one-crop farms. There is a lot of movement even within 
a county. In other words, the housing for one crop during the harvest 
period may only be for 1 or 2 weeks and then the workers move on 
to another area. 

Mr. Morrison. This is not necessarily confined to that one area. 
This is somewhat prevalent in other areas in the State of Florida. 

Senator Witurams. I do not know how large this county is. 

Mr. Morrison. This is a town. Actually, that is not the whole 
county. Everybody calls it the Immokalee area. It is in Collier 
County. 

Senator Wiiurams. I was wondering if under our housing bill a 
group of farmers under another provision would use the bill to pro- 
vide some central housing. Could people come from central housing 
and go to the various farms that they would hit within the long grow- 
ing season? Could there be a center of housing? 

Mr. Morrison. I believe that. Mr. Moss could probably answer that 
question better than I because he knows a lot more about the move- 
ment of the individual workers. 

Senator WiiuuaMs. I would think that it would be possible in these 
areas of concentration. We have the day haul up our way out of 
Philadelphia and Camden. They have it out in San Francisco. These 
people live in their own homes and work throughout the countryside 
in various farms. 

Mr. Moss, do you follow that? It was suggested that you may have 
an idea on central housing. 

Mr. Moss. Senator, we have a great deal of it in Florida that op- 

erates particularly in our coastal area around Fort. Lauderdale and 

Pompano. Frankly, when a peak season comes at the same time, you 
still see a movement of interchange of labor from one area to the 
other, which is an effort, of course, for the crews and workers to ob- 
tain the better prices that could be obtained in the other areas. 

Talking about your central housing on a day-haul basis, your dis- 
tance is the only thing that is going to limit the application of that. 
Where you go too far it is not economically possible because of the time 
involved in that day haul. Generally, in Florida, we have day hauls 
that run as far as 50 miles; which is 100 miles daily. 

Actually, in certain specific areas—I think you mentioned Immok- 
alee—we have taken steps. Mr. Morrison, that are already underway 
for more housing. I think there is a distinct possibility ‘of develop- 
ing something like that in the future, sir. 

Senator WirntaMms. Thank you, sir. Is this camp we are in per- 


haps an example of this sort of central housing for a rather broad 
area @ 
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Mr. Moss. It is. The workers in this camp go to the farmers and 
growers in the immediate vicinity around here. 

Senator WiauiaMs. In a growing season they will work on many 
farms ¢ 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Winuiams. I hope there will be an opportunity to look 
around. What are the housing capabilities of this camp? Does any- 
body know ¢ 

From THE FLoor. One hundred sixty-eight. 

Senator WiturAms. Is this the housing here? It looks like the 
kind of housing New Jersey vacationers might want to come to. 

Mr. Morrison. This was built by our Federal Government back 
in about 1942. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Morrison with attachments fol- 
lows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF A. W. Morrison, Jr., Drrecror, DivISION OF SANITATION, 
FLORIDA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


INTRODUCTION 





Appreciation is expressed to the chairman, members, and others concerned 
for affording the writer opportunity to appear before this subcommittee. 

Inasmuch as other witnesses will cover various facets of the migrant labor 
situation, the following will primarily concern public health sanitation aspects 
of the problem. Thus, Senate bill 2928, which is designed to provide financial 
assistance for the provision of housing and related facilities for migratory 
farm labor, is the pending legislation of interest. 











BACKGROUND 


The Florida State Board of Health and its county health departments have 
been engaged in migrant labor activities and services for the past 20 years. 
Original sanitation activities, started in south Dade during the first year of 
county health department operation (1940), were directed toward providing safe 
water supplies and sanitary waste disposal facilities in the migrant labor 
camps. Several hundred protected wells, approved pumps, and sanitary pit 
privies were installed during the first 2-year period of this program. Activity 
has continued in Dade and has been inaugurated in the other counties during 
the ensuing years. 

The State board of health adopted regulations for all types of camps in 1954. 
The regulations were revised to include recommendations of the President's 
Committee on Migratory Labor in early 1959. There was no specific statutory 
authority for these regulations, consequently enforcement was rather difficult. 

The 1959 Florida Legislature passed a law requiring that migrant labor 
camps be licensed by the State board of health. ‘This law, while invalidating 
certain provisions of then existent regulations, provided the necessary legal 
foundation for our migrant labor camp program. Following its passage, every 
effort was made to develop camp rgeulations that would be effective, practical, 
and enforcible in accordance with the law. Such action was completed and 
hew camp regulations were adopted by the State board of health on November 
1, 1959. These regulations set forth minimum standards covering campsites, 
shelter, water supply, garbage and refuse disposal, insect and rodent control, 
heating, lighting, excreta and liquid waste disposal, plumbing, toilets, wash- 
rooms, bathrooms and laundry tubs, food service facilities, beds and bedding, 
fire protection, sanitary maintenance of premises, responsibility of camp oper- 
ator, camp supervision and responsibility of occupants. 


























PRESENT PROBLEM 






Some 85,000 migrant agricultural workers and their families reside in 26 
Florida counties for periods up to 7 months each year. 
camp facilities. Some live in private homes, 
apartments with less than 15 residents. 






Many do not occupy 
others in boarding houses and 
In these cases, the migrant labor law 
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and regulations adopted under its authority are not applicable. Certain other 
State board of health sanitation regulations, however, are enforcible. The 
State hotel and restaurant commission also has regulations which apply in cases 
where rent is charged. The two State agencies are working in close cooperation 
to effect improvement in this area. Several municipalities, through building 
codes and other ordinances, have rendered notable assistance in problems per- 
taining to this type of housing. 

Considerable recent progress has been made in the overall migrant labor camp 
program in spite of many unsolved economic problems. 

Specific problems include— 

(1) Farmers seem to be unable to secure long-term, low-interest financing 
for construction of needed housing facilities. 

(2) Farmers using rental lands, in many cases leased for the season only, 
cannot afford to construct housing facilities on land which they do not own. 

(3) Immokalee and other south Florida areas have a long growing season; 
however, many individual farms in these areas operate on a short, one-crop 
basis. These farmers do not usually provide housing facilities for the workers, 

(4) Palm Beach County experienced the following problem last year: Sey- 
eral housing owners in Belle Glade increased rents to cover expenses incurred 
in the wiring of buildings and the installation of approved water and sewage 
facilities. When the workers returned in the fall, after a poor summer season 
in the North, they were unable to pay the required deposits on electric and 
water meters. Many also felt that they could not afford the increased rental 
rate, therefore, did not occupy satisfactory housing which was available. 

(5) Broward County has a current problem: The majority of migrants in 
the county are housing in apartment-type quarters within the cities of Pompano 
Beach and Deerfield Beach. These cities, under their respective building 
regulations, have cooperated with the county health department in a con- 
demnation program for the past 3 years. Some 200 substandard living units 
were condemned and demolished in 1957-58 and an estimated 150 units were 
similarly eliminated during 1959. It has recently become necessary to curtail 
this program because replacement housing has failed to keep pace. 


EFFECT OF S. 2928 


This bill seems to offer distinct possibilities for solution of some of the 
economic problems connected with providing satisfactory housing for migrant 
farmworkers. The bill provides long-term, low-interest financing for such 
construction by individual farmers, associations of farmers and presumably, 
municipalities. Its passage should do much to accomplish needed improve- 
ments in all States concerned and would undoubtedly serve to accelerate 
the migrant labor camp program in Florida. 


CHAPTER 59-476, LAWS oF FLORIDA, 1959 


AN ACT Relating to the State Board of Health; defining migrant labor camps: requiring 
that such camps be licensed; providing for the application, issuance, and revocation of 
license ; authorizing the board to issue regulations; providing for right of entry; and 


setting an effective date 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida: 

SECTION 1. DEFINITIONS.—The following words and phrases shall mean: 

(1) MiGrRantT LABOR CAMP.—One (1) or more buildings or structures, tents, 
trailers, or vehicles, together with the land appertaining thereto, established, 
operated or used as living quarters for fifteen (15) or more seasonal, 
temporary or migrant workers whether or not rent is paid or reserved 
in connection with the use or occupancy of such premises, provided how- 
ever, this definition shall not apply to forestry or tobacco farm operation. 

(2) Boarp.—The State Board of Health. 

Sec. 2. LICENSE REQUIRED FOR ESTABLISHMENT, MAINTENANCE OR OPERATION OF 
Migrant Lasor Camp.—No person shall establish, maintain or operate any mi- 
grant labor camp in this State without first obtaining a license therefor from 
the board and unless such license is posted and kept posted in the camp to 
which it applies at all times during maintenance or operation of the camp. 

Sec. 3. APPLICATION FoR LicENsE.—Application for a license to establish, operate 
or maintain a migrant labor camp shall be made to the board in writing and 
on a form and under regulations prescribed by the board. The application 
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shall state the location of the existing or proposed migrant labor camp, the 
approximate number of persons to be accommodated, the probable duration 
of use and any other information the board may require. 

Sec. 4. IssuANCE or LiIcENSE.—If the State Health Officer is satisfied, after 
causing an inspection to be made, that the camp meets the minimum standards 
of construction, sanitation, equipment and operation required by regulations 
issued under section 6 of this act, he shall issue in the name of the board the 
necessary license in writing on a form to be prescribed by the board. The 
license, unless sooner revoked, shall expire on June 30 next after the date 
of issuance unless renewed, and it shall not be transferrable. All applications 
for renewal shall be filed with the State Health Officer thirty (80) days prior 
to its expiration on form blanks furnished by the board. 

Seo. 5. REVOCATION OF LIcENSE.—The State Health Officer may revoke a license 
authorizing the operation of a migrant labor camp if he finds the holder has 
failed to comply with any provision of this act or of any regulation or order 
issued hereunder. 

Sec. 6. AuTHOoRITY To ISSUE REGULATIONS.—The board shall make, promulgate 
and repeal such rules and regulations as it may determine to be necessary to 
protect the health and safety of persons living in migrant labor camps, prescrib- 
ing standards for living quarters at such camps, including provisions relating to 
construction of camps, sanitary conditions, light, air, safety, protection from 
fire hazards, equipment, maintenance and operation of the camp, and such other 
matters as it may determine to be appropriate or necessary for the protection 
of the life and health of occupants. Regulations adopted hereunder shall be a 
part of the Sanitary Code of Florida created by 381.031(1)(g)12 and may be 
enforced in the manner provided in 381.081(4), and violations thereof shall be 
subject to the penalties provided in 381.411. 

Sec. 7. Rient or Entry.—The board and/or its inspectors may enter and in- 
spect migrant labor camps at reasonable hours and investigate such facts, condi- 
tions, and practices or matters, as may be necessary or appropriate to determine 
whether any person has violated any provisions of this chapter or rules and 
regulations of the board pertaining hereto are being violated. The board may 
from time to time at its discretion publish the reports of such inspections in its 
monthly bulletin. 

Sec. 8. ErFecTIVE DatTe.—This act shall take effect immediately upon its be- 
coming law. 

Approved by the Governor June 19, 1959. 

Filed in Office, Secretary of State, June 20, 1959. 


CHAPTER XX V—FLorIpDA STATE SANITARY CODE 
CAMPS 


Reference is made to Chapter 59-476, Laws of Florida, 1959, and Chapter 381, 
Florida Statutes, which make it unlawful to operate a camp without a current 
permit from the State Board of Health. 

SECTION 1. DEFINITIONS.—The following words and phrases shall mean— 

(a) Camp. One or more buildings or structures, tents, trailers, or ve- 
hicles, together with the land appertaining thereto used as living quarters 
for fifteen (15) or more persons, including children, whether or not rent is 
paid or reserved in connection with the use or occupancy of such premises. 
Included are camps operated for recreational and educational purposes and 
labor camps established for the permanent or temporary housing of farm 
laborers or other workers, provided, however, this definition shall not apply 
to forestry or tobacco farm operation. 

(b) Person. An individual or group of individuals, association, partner- 
ship, or corporation. 

(c) CAMP OPERATOR. The person who has been granted a permit in 
accordance with these regulations to operate a camp. 

(d) SHELTER. Any building of one or more rooms, or tents, or trailers 
used for sleeping or living quarters at a camp. 

(e) HABITABLE ROOM. A room or enclosed floor space used or intended to 
be used at a camp for living, sleeping, cooking or eating purposes excluding 
bathrooms, water closet compartments, laundries, pantries, foyers, connect- 
ing corridors, closets or other storage space. 
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(f) ToILer FACILITIES. Water closets, privies, urinals, and the rooms pro- 
vided for the installation of these units. 

(g) Reruse. All putrescible and nonputrescible solid waste except body 
waste, including garbage, rubbish, and ashes. 

(h) Garpace. All putrescible animal and vegetable waste resulting from 
the handling, preparation, cooking, and consumption of food. 

(i) SANITARY LAND FILL. The controlled dumping of refuse on land, com- 
paction of this refuse into the smallest practicable volume, and then cover- 
ing of it daily with an appropriate amount of earth. 

Sec. 2. NoricE OF CONSTRUCTION OF CaMpPp.—Each person who is planning to 
construct or enlarge for occupancy or use, a camp or any portion or facility 
thereof, or to convert a property for use or occupancy as a camp shall give 
notice in writing of his intent to do so to the State Health Officer at least 15 days 
before the date of beginning such construction, enlargement, or conversion. The 
notice shall give the name of the city, village, town, or county in which the 
property is located, the location of the property within that area, a brief 
description of the proposed construction, enlargement, or conversion and the 
name and mail address of the person giving the notice and his telephone number, 
if any. Upon receipt of such notice the State Health Officer shall send promptly 
to the person giving notice copies of the state law and regulations issued 
thereunder applicable to camps. 

Sec. 3. PERMIT FOR OPERATION OF CAMP.—Before any person shall either directly 
or indirectly operate a camp he shall make an application for and receive a valid 
permit for the operation of the camp. 

Sec. +. APPLICATION AND ISSUANCE OF PERMIT.—Application for such permit 
shall be made in writing to the State Board of Health through the county health 
department, on a form provided for this purpose at least 15 days prior to 
commencement of camp operation. The application shall include the name 
and address of the camp owner, name and address of the person requesting a 
permit to operate the camp, the location of the camp, the approximate number 
of persons to be lodged, the approximate period during which the camp is to be 
operated, and such other pertinent information as the State Health Officer shall 
find necessary. A separate application shall be submitted for each camp and a 
separate permit shall be issued annually for each such camp. 

If the State Health Officer finds, after investigation, that the camp or proposed 
operation thereof conforms or will conform to the minimum standards required 
by these regulations, he shall issue a permit for operation of the camp. The 
permit, unless sooner revoked, shall expire on June 30 next after the date of 
issuance. 

A permit shall not be transferrable or assignable. In the event of a change 
of operator of a camp, the new operator shall immediately file an application for 
permit in accordance with provisions of this section. 

Sec. 5. REVOCATION OF PERMIT.—A permit may be revoked at any time, if the 
State Health Officer finds the camp for which the permit is issued is maintained, 
occupied, or operated in violation of law or of any regulations applicable to a 
camp or in violation of a condition stated in the permit. In case of a revocation 
of a permit, the camp operator may make application for a new permit by 
complying with the provisions of Section 4 of these regulations. 

Sec. 6. CAMP SiTres.—(a) All camp sites shall be well drained and free from 
depressions in which water may stand. No camp shall be located in or imme- 
diately adjacent to marshes, bottom lands, or other potential mosquito breeding 
areas unless adequate State Board of Health approved safeguards or preventative 
measures are taken. Natural sink holes, swamps, pools, or other surface 
collectors of water within 200 feeet of the periphery of the camp shall either be 
drained or filled to remove quiescent surface water except that such areas 
containing water not subject to such drainage or filling shall be treated with oil 
or other larvacide to prevent the breeding of mosquitoes during mosquito 
breeding season. 

(b) No camp shall be located on a site which is subject to or may cause 
extreme traffic or other hazards unless acceptable safeguards are provided. 

(c) No camp shall be located on the watershed of a domestic or public water 
supply so as to create a pollution hazard. 

(d) No camp structure shall be located less than 200 feet from barns, pens, 
or similar quarters of livestock or poultry. 

(e) All camp sites shall be adequate in size to permit locating of buildings so 
as to minimize the hazards of fire. 
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(f) All camps shall provide space for recreation commensurate with the 
purpose of the camp, the size of the camp, and the type of occupancy. 

Sec. 7. SHELTER.—(a) Shelters in all camps shall be structurally sound and 
shall provide protection to the occupants against the elements. At least one-half 
of the floor area of each habitable room shall have a minimum ceiling height 
of 7 feet. The floors of the buildings used as living quarters shall be constructed 
of wood, concrete, or other comparable material. Wooden floors shall be of 
tight durable construction with a smooth finish and in buildings without a cellar 
or basement, shall be elevated not less than 18 inches above the average ground 
level to permit free circulation of air. 

(b) All concrete floors shall be smooth finished and the floor level shall be 
not less than 12 inches above the average ground level. 

(c) All rooms designed or used for sleeping purposes shall provide a minimum 
of 300 cubie feet of airspace for each occupant. In computing the cubic footage 
of sleeping rooms, ceiling heights shall be counted to a maximum of 9 feet and 
no floor area shall be counted where the ceiling height is less than 6 feet. Ina 
housetrailer furnished by a person other than the occupants there shall be a 
minimum of 20 square feet of clear floor area for each person sleeping therein. 

(d) All shelters hereafter constructed or remodeled for family living quarters 
shall contain a minimum of 70 square feet of floor space for the first occupant and 
50 square feet of floor space for each additional occupant. Sleeping rooms in 
such family quarters shall also meet airspace requirements of this section. 

(e) Separate sleeping quarters shall be provided for each sex except in the 
housing of families. 

(f) Each habitable room shall have at least one window or skylight opening 
directly to the outside. The minimum total window area shall be 10 percent 
of the floor area of each room. When the only window in a room is of the 
skylight type located in the roof of the building, the total window area shall 
be 15 percent of the floor area of such room. At least one window or skylight 
shall be easily opened for ventilating the room. The total openable window 
area shall equal at least 45 percent of the minimum window area required for a 
room except where State Board of Health approved mechanical ventilation 
is provided. In computing total window area and openable window area, 
jalousie doors may be counted. 

Sec. 8. WATER Supply.—(a) An adequate and convenient supply of water 
that conforms with the requirements of Chapter II of this code shall be available 
at all times in each camp for drinking, culinary, bathing, and laundry purposes. 

(b) The water supply shall be capable of delivering at least 35 gallons per 
person per day to the campsite. 

(c) Adequate facilities for providing hot 
purposes shall be available. 

(d) In existing camps with water pressure systems, water outlets shall be 
located in such manner that no shelter or habitable area is more than 100 feet 
distance from such an outlet. Drainage facilities shall be provided for the 
overflow or spillage from such outlets. 

(e) In all camps hereafter constructed, water under pressure shall be supplied 
to all buildings housing family living quarters and all other buildings in which 
cooking is permitted or which contain facilities for bathing, laundering, or 
dishwashing. 

(f) Where water is distributed under pressure a supply rate at least two and 
one-half times the average hourly demand shall be possible and the distribution 
line shall be capable of supplying water at normal operating pressure to all 
fixtures. 

Sec. 9. GARBAGE AND REFUSE DisposaL.—(a) All garbage, kitchen wastes, and 
cther refuse shall be deposited in metal cans with tight fitting metal coverings 
not to exceed 20 gallons capacity. Such cans shall be conveniently located to 
all households throughout the camp area and shall be provided in sufficient 
number to handle all refuse from the camp. 

(b) The contents of said cans must be emptied and the cans cleaned as often 
as necessary to keep them and their surroundings in a sanitary condition. 

(¢) Provisions shall be made for disposing of the garbage, kitchen wastes, and 
other refuse by incineration, grinding, burial, or incorporation in a sanitary 
land fill. 

Sec. 10. INSEcT AND RopENT CoNTROL.—(a) Effective measures shall be taken 
to control rats, flies, mosquitoes, and bedbugs and other insect vectors or para- 
sites within the camp premises. 
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(b) No standing water shall be allowed to pool in the vicinity of the camp 
and the premises shall be kept clear of cans, rubbish, and other articles that 
will hold water. 

(c¢) No accumulation of materials shall be allowed that will breed flies. 

(d) All windows, screen doors, and outside openings in any camp shelter 
shall be protected with wire fly screening of not less than 16 mesh. 

Sec. 11. Heatrinc.—(a) When a camp is located in an area where prolonged 
temperatures below 70° Fahrenheit are normally experienced during the period 
of camp occupancy, adequate heating equipment shall be installed in all living 
quarters. 

(b) A stove or other source of heat shall be installed and vented in such a 
manner to avoid both a fire hazard and a dangerous concentration of fumes 
or gas. In a room with wooden or combustible flooring, there shall be a con- 
erete slab, metal sheet, or other fire resistant material on the floor under every 
stove extending at least 18 inches beyond the perimeter of the base of the stove. 
Any wall or ceiling, not having a fire resistant surface within twenty-four inches 
of a stove or stove pipe, shall be protected by a metal sheet or other fire resistant 
material. Heating appliances, other than electrical, shall be provided with a 
stove pipe or vent connected to the appliance and discharging to the outside air 
or chimney. Such chimney shall extend 2 feet above the peak of the roof. A 
vented metal collar shall be installed around the stove pipe, vent, or flue in a 
wall, ceiling, floor or roof through which the stove pipe, vent, or flue passes. 

(c) Automatically operated heat producing equipment shall be provided with 
controls to cut off the fuel supply upon the failure or interruption of flame or 
ignition, or whenever a predetermined safe temperature or pressure is exceeded. 
All steam and hot water systems shall be provided with safety devices designed 
to prevent hazardous pressures and excessive temperatures. 

Sec. 12. Ligntine.—Where electric service is available each habitable room 
in a camp shall be provided with at least one ceiling type light fixture and a 
separate double electric wall outlet. Other rooms in which people congregate, 
laundry rooms, shower rooms and toilet rooms shall be provided with a minimum 
of one ceiling or wall type fixture. Electric wiring shall be installed in accordance 
with the provisions of local electrical ordinance or if no such ordinance exists, in 
accordance with the provisions of the National Electrical Code. 

Sec. 13. ExcrETA AND LIQUID WASTE DisposaL.—(a) Facilities shall be pro- 
vided and maintained in all camps for the satisfactory disposal or treatment and 
disposal of excreta and liquid waste. 

(b) Such facilities shall be maintained in compliance with Chapters V and VI 
of this code. 

Sec. 14. PLuMeine.—All plumbing shall be in compliance with Chapter VIII 
of this code or local plumbing ordinances whichever establishes the higher 
standards. 

Sec. 15. Tormers.—(a) Approved toilet facilities adequate for the capacity of 
the camp shall be provided. 

(b) Each toilet room shall be so located that no individual is required to pass 
through a sleeping area, other than his own, in order to use toilet facilities. 
Toilet rooms shall have a window area of not less than 6 square feet opening 
directly to the outside. No flush toilet fixture or urinal shall be located in a 
sleeping room. 

(c) A toilet facility shall be located within 200 feet of the door of each 
sleeping room. No privies shall be closer than 50 feet to any sleeping room, 
dining room, mess hall or kitchen and shall comply with the requirements of 
Chapter VI of this code. 

(d) Where the toilet facilities are shared such as in multifamily dwellings 
and in dormitory type facilities separate toilet rooms shall be provided for each 
sex. These rooms shall be distinctly marked “For Men” and “For Women” by 
signs printed in English and in the native language of the persons occupying the 
camp. If the facilities for each sex are in the same building they shall be sepa- 
rated by a solid wall or partition extending from the floor to the roof or ceiling. 

(e) Where toilet facilities are shared the number of water closets or privies 
provided for each sex shall be based on the maximum number of persons of that 
sex which the camp is designed to house at any one time, in the ratio of one such 
unit to éach fifteen women and one such unit to each twenty men with a minimum 
of two units for any shared facility. Family living accommodations containing 


private toilet facilities shall not be considered when establishing this number 
of shared toilet facilities. 
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(f) Urinals shall be provided on the basis of one for each twenty-five men. 
The wall and floor space to a point of one foot in front of the urinal lip, four 
feet above the urinal and one foot to each side of the urinal shall be faced with 
a nonabsorbent material. 

(g) Every water closet or flush toilet hereafter installed shall be located in a 
toilet room and shall be properly connected to a satisfactory disposal system 
which complies with the requirements of Chapter V of this code. 

Sec. 16. WASHROOMS, BATHROOMS, AND LAUNDRY TUBS.—(a) Approved wash- 
ing, bathing, and laundry facilities adequate for the capacity of the camp shall 
be provided. 

(b) Where they will be used by more than one family or by nonfamily group, 

separate washrooms and bathrooms conveniently located shall be provided for 
“ach sex. Each separate facility shall be plainly designated “For Men” and 
“For Women.” If the facilities for each sex are in the same building they shall 
be separated by solid walls or partitions extending from the floor to the roof or 
ceiling. Washrooms and bathrooms provided in family living accommodations 
shall be partitioned off from the rest of the room. Provisions shall be made for 
adequate dressing space adjacent to bathing facilities. 

(c) Where basins and shower baths are shared, wash basins shall be provided 
in the ratio of one for every 20 persons and shower baths shall be provided 
with one shower head for every 20 persons or fraction thereof. All shower and 
wash fixtures shall be provided with both hot and cold water under pressure. 

(d) One two compartment stationary laundry tub or tray or other laundry 
facility for every 25 families or fraction thereof shall be provided for laundry 
purposes and shall be convenient to all living quarters. Water under pressure 
shall be provided at each laundry tub or tray. Laundry facilities shall not be 
used for kitchen waste disposal. Laundry waste shall be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the requirements of Chapter V of this code or in some other sanitary 
manner approved by the State Board of Health. 

(e) Family living accommodations containing private washrooms, bathrooms 
and laundry tubs shall not be considered when establishing the required number 
of shared facilities. 

(f) The floors of toilet facilities shall be of smooth but nonskid finish and 
impervious to moisture and sloped to drain. Floor drains properly trapped shall 
be provided in all shower baths and shower rooms to remove waste water and 
facilitate cleaning. The walls and partitions of shower rooms shall be smooth 
and impervious to moisture. 

Sec. 17. Foop SERVICE FAcILiries.—(a) In camps where individuals or families 
are permitted or required to cook within their living quarters, stoves shall be 
installed in accordance with Section 11 (b) of this chapter. Conveniently 
located facilities, consisting of sinks supplied with hot and cold water under 
pressure in a ratio of 1 to 10 persons or 1 to 2 families, shall be provided. Pro- 
vision shall be made for safe storage and refrigeration of food. 

(b) In camps where cooking facilities are used in common, the kitchen 
shall be screened with wire fly screening of not less than 16 mesh. Stoves, 
installed in accordance with Section 11 (b) of this chapter, and sinks, supplied 
with hot and cold water under pressure, shall be provided in a ratio of 1 to 10 
persons or 1 to 2 families. Provision shall be made for safe storage and 
refrigeration of food. 

(c) All shelters hereafter constructed or remodeled for family living quarters 
shall provide a stove installed in accordance with Section 11 (b) of this chapter, 
a sink supplied with hot and cold water under pressure, and a refrigerator capable 
of maintaining temperatures below 50° Fahrenheit, provided, however, that 
this subsection shall not apply in camps which limit all food preparation and 
service to central mess or multifamily feeding operations conducted in accord- 
ance with subsection (d) below. 

(d) In camps where there is a central mess or multifamily feeding facility 
such as a dining room or mess hall, it shall be operated in compliance with 
Chapter LX of this code except where the type of service is limited as so described 
in subsection (e) below. 

(e) Camps operating field kitchens must be inspected and approved by the 
State Board of Health and shall comply with the following minimum require- 
ments: 

1. EQurPpMENT.—Fo0o0d preparation equipment, eating utensils and service 
facilities shall be so made or constructed as to be easily cleaned and shall 
be maintained in a safe and sanitary condition at all times. 
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2. Cleaning and bactericidal treatment of utensils and equipment shall 
be performed in accordance with the provisions of Section 4(k), Chapter IX, 
of this code. 

3. ScrEENING.—Field kitchens, dining rooms, mess halls, and other areas 
where food is prepared or served shall be screened with wire screening of 
not less than 16 mesh. All screen doors shall be self closing and open 
outward. 

4. PRorecrion OF Foop.—Adequate provision shall be made for the sanitary 
storage and protection of food supplies and adequate refrigeration equip- 
ment, capable of maintaining temperatures below 50° Fahrenheit, shall be 
provided for the storage of meat, milk and other perishable foods. 

Sec. 18. Beps AND BEpDING.—(a) Sleeping facilities shall be provided for each 
camp occupant. Such facility shall consist of beds, cots or bunks complete with 
springs and shall include clean mattresses and mattress covers or mattress 
ticks filled with clean straw or other suitable material free from dust or burlap. 
Mattresses, mattress ticks, blankets, and other bed coverings provided by the 
camp operator shall be laundred or otherwise sanitized between. assignment to 
different camp occupants. 

(b) All sheets, pilloweases, blankets, or other bed coverings provided by the 
camp operator shall be kept and maintained in a sanitary condition by camp 
occupants. 

(ec) Regular inspection of beds and bedding shall be made to insure freedom 
from vermin. Bedding shall be treated with an insecticide as necessary to prevent 
vermin infestation. When vermin are found or reported, effective extermination 
measures Shall be undertaken immediately. 

(d) Every bed, cot or bunk shall have a clear space of at least 12 inches from 
the floor. There shall be a clear ceiling height of not less than 36 inches above 
any mattress and there shall be a clear space of not less than 27 inches between 
the top of the lower mattress and the bottom of the upper bunk of a double deck 
facility. Triple deck facilities shall be prohibited and in sleeping rooms pro- 
vided for other than family groups, double beds shall be prohibited. 

(e) Single beds, cots or bunks shall be spaced not less than 30 inches 
laterally or end to end and double deck facilities shall be spaced not less than 
36 inches laterally or end to end. A minimum of 4 feet of clear aisle space shall 
be provided in all barracks and dormitories. 

Sec. 19. Frre Prorection.—All buildings in which people sleep or eat shall 
conform to the requirements established by the law of this State and regulations 
or standards issued by the State Fire Marshal. 

Sec. -20. SANITARY MAINTENANCE OF PREMISES.—AII tents, buildings, shelters 
or other structures and the entire premises of the camp shall be maintained in a 
clean, safe and sanitary condition, free from rubbish, waste paper, garbage and 
other refuse. 

Sec. 21. RESPONSIBILITY OF CAMP OPERATOR.—(a) The camp operator shall be 
responsible for complying with all statutory requirements and regulations issued 
thereunder relating to camps, and with all conditions stated in the permit issued 
to him under these regulations. 

(b) The permit required under these regulations shall be posted and kept 
posted in a conspicuous place in the camp by the camp operator. 

(c) The camp operator himself shall inspect daily, or provide a competent 
individual to inspect daily, the grounds and common-use spaces of buildings, 
structures, or tents including toilets, showers, laundries, mess halls, dormitories, 
kitchens or any faciiities relating to the operation of the camp and see that 
each is maintained in a clean and orderly condition and that the buildings are 
kept in good repair. 

(d) The camp operator shall inform himself of the rules and regulations 
relative to the reporting and control of communicable diseases adopted by the 
Florida State Board of Health and shall comply with the pertinent require- 
ments thereof. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the camp operator, where no physician is in 
attendance at the camp, to report immediately to the county health depart- 
ment in the county where the camp is located any person in the camp affected 
with any disease designated as reportable in the rules and regulations for the 
control of communicable diseases adopted by the State Board of Health and to 
insure the complete isolation of the person. 


(f) There shall be adequate medical and nursing care at or available to all 
camps. 
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(g) No person known to be infected with a disease in any communicable form 
or to be a carrier of such disease shall be employed in the operation or main- 
tenance of a camp. 

Sec. 22. CAMP SUPERVISION.—AIl camps housing 50 or more persons shall be 
supervised by a qualified resident supervisor who may be the camp operator or 
the camp operator’s agent or employee. All camps housing less than 50 persons 
shall be supervised and regularly inspected by the camp operator or his designated 
agent or employee. All persons designated as camp supervisors shall be jointly 
responsible with the camp operator for the sanitary condition of the camp. 
The name(s), telephone number, address, or instructions how to locate the camp 
operator and supervisor shall be kept posted in a prominent location in the 
camp at all times. 

Sec. 23. RESPONSIBILITY OF OccCUPANTS.—Every occupant of the camp shall use 
the sanitary and other facilities furnished for his convenience and shall comply 
with all applicable camp regulations which may concern or affect his conduct. 

The sections of this chapter were adopted by the State Board of Health in 
executive session on November 1, 1959; filed in the office of the Secretary of State 
November 5, 1959, thereby becoming effective November 20, 1959. 


FLoripA HEALTH NOTES, JANUARY 1960 


Each fall approximately 85,000 migratory agricultural workers come into 
Florida seeking employment in the vast vegetable and citrus areas. In 26 of 
Florida’s 67 counties, migratory farm labor is used to some extent. Into one 
single county—Palm Beach—come more than one-fifth of the 85,000 migrant 
farmworkers. 

Palm Beach County contains 2,700 square miles of land and water—an area 
larger than some entire States. To this area each autumn come approximately 
20,000 migrant farmworkers seeking employment in the vast vegetable farming 
industry which gives the area a distinctive title, “The Winter Vegetable Capital 
of the World.” There has long been concern over these “stateless” hordes who 
follow the east coast “stream,” though many of them claim Florida as their 
home and begin their journey northward each year around May or June. 

In 1954, the Bureau of Maternal and Child Health of the Florida State Board 
of Health conducted some special activities in the field of migrant health. The 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (specifically the Children’s 
Bureau) underwrote part of the cost of the study activities. One of the out- 
growths of the 1954 project was the establishment of the present 5-year migrant 
project begun in 1956. For the past several years, a staff of public health 
workers have been working directly with approximately 6,000 agricultural 
migrant laborers in the Belle Glade area of Palm Beach County. To describe 
the activities and observations of this staff is the purpose of this issue of 
Health Notes. 

MIGRANTS’ BACKGROUND 


A popular misconception about the migrant is where he comes from. The 
Atlantic coast migrant stream is composed primarily of Negroes from the 
southeastern United States—not foreigners who speak a different language. 
More Atlantic coast migrants are born in Georgia than in any other State. A 
smaller number of migrants come from Puerto Rico and from Mexico—via 
Texas. 

They can best be described as former southern Negro “sharecroppers.” It is 
this group, with its cultural, social, and moral codes, that is the reservoir of 
Atlantic coast migrant farmworkers. 

The most frequently asked questions are, “Why do they (the migrants) go 
into the stream?” “Why don’t they do some other kind of work?’ The migrant’s 
occupational background is rural agriculture; agricultural mechanization tends 
to force him off the land. Since agricultural labor is all that he knows, it is to 
this that he turns for a livelihood. 

Though there are many exceptions to the pattern, the migrant family is 
thought of in terms of a mother and her children. In many instances, a father 
or father-figure is not present in the household. 

Educationally, the level is low. Some have never attended school, some have 
had a little schooling but remain essentially illiterate. There are those who 
have completed four, five, six, seven grades, and a very small number have 
high school diplomas. 
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From the farmlands of the Deep South comes the migrant—limited in educa- 
tion, restricted in opportunity—to Whatever the future may hold. 


MIGRANT PROJECT 


In view of the problems connected with the seasonal influx of migrants, it 
was decided to do a study lasting 5 years from which conclusions might be 
drawn. It is expected that it will demonstrate that a number of specialists in 
various phases of public health work, working together as a team, can provide 
better service and be more effective than previously used methods. 

The Florida State Board of Health was given money for the project by the 
Children’s Bureau and a project staff was assigned to the Palm Beach County 
Health Department for administrative purposes. 

With a staff comprised of a medical social worker, a puble health educator, a 
nutritionist, two public health nurses, a secretary, and a liaison worker (Negro) 
who provides communication between the staff and the migrants, the project was 
put into operation. They are assisted by a pediatrician and a “generalist” 
(physician) who serve as medical consultants in the clinics and a sanitarian 
whose job consisted of checking housing conditions in the western part of the 
county. 

The project activities were confined to two specific areas of the county: one 
in the city of Belle Glade and the other in a labor camp known as Okeechobee 
project. The area houses about 6,000 people. 


MOBILITY OF THE MIGRANT 


The peculiar work pattern of the migrant—so very different from that of 
most workers—is what sets him apart. He moves up along the Atlantic sea- 
board, following the crops in various States as they need his services. He 
works in two ways: perhaps as a member of a crew which is headed by a fore- 
man who arranges transportation and also contracts with farmers in advance 
for work for his crew—others following the “freewheeling” method. They move 
along with the crops either alone or in company with a few others and find 
work as best they can. 

Surveys indicate that the average organized crew will work at two and one- 
half stops, or worksites (per crew) along the Atlantic coast. By contrast, the 
“freewheelers” have less guarantee of work and often must work at more jobs. 

Some crews comprise as many as a hundred people while others consist of only 
a few families. The total number of workers and families in the Atlantic coast 
stream has been estimated at approximately 50,000. 

When the crews return to Belle Glade in October and November of each year, 
they break up and do not work as crews. They work independently on a day-by- 
day basis. This is called day-haul labor and it is possible that the same migrant 
will be employed by a different grower each day of the week, including Sunday. 

It is obvious that the Atlantic coast pattern of migration is characterized by 
much more organization and planning than one would suspect. The “wander- 
lust” or “itchy feet’’ description of the Atlantic coast migrant appears to be the 
exception rather than the rule. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Migrants have the usual number of health problems, plus a few that are exag- 
gerated by their way of life. This means they need medical and welfare assist- 
ance at times, no matter in which State they might happen to be working. In 
Florida they are eligible for health department services on the same basis as 
residents. Part of hospitalization costs are paid by the hospital for the indigent 
program, which is administered by the State board of health. 

Some unusual problems are created since they are in Florida only 6 to 8 months 
of the year yet there is no provision for this health service in the budgets of the 
counties where they are primarily employed. In Palm Beach County alone this 
represents an increase of 20,000 people, with their proportionate share of problems 
many of whom require services of one kind or another. 

Migrants often do not know where to find help. Because of the day-to-day 
nature of their jobs, for example, they cannot work when it rains, their finan- 
cial situation is often precarious. Some welfare assistance can be given under 
certain circumstances but it is usually difficult for them to establish credit or 
make financial arrangements for hospitals and medical services. 
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Because of their moving about, it is difficult for the proper followup to be given 
by doctors and public health workers. 

These problems are being overcome slowly. For instance, local governments 
are assuming a larger share of the financial burden for care of migrants. State 
funds have been appropriated to supplement the local funds. 

Migrants are on a comparatively low cash income basis but some of them 
can be taught to budget their funds for better management. Some have insur- 
ance Which may prcvide a part of the hospital costs with proper assistance from 
someone who understands insurance matters. 

Efforts are being made to try to improve the followup when migrants go on 
the road. They are being encouraged to carry personal health records. Some 
health departments in other States, as well as some hospitals and doctors, are 
being advised by mail of migrants who may visit them as they go up the stream. 
More attention is being given, in Florida, in teaching the migrants to prevent 
illness and to follow up on needed medical treatment. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


In order to develop special techniques and methods of treating the problems 
of the migrants the migrant project staff devised several programs. One of 
these is the family clinic. 

Once a week entire families are invited to attend the clinics. A pediatrician 
and a general practitioner serve as medical consultants. The only specific re- 
quirement is that no major health problem exists in the family. Prior to the 
clinie the public health nurse, the nutritionist, and the health educator have had 
an opportunity to obtain a family history. More information is collected at the 
clinic. 

At first all members of the family were examined in one evening but it was 
found better to examine the adults one evening and the children the next. A 
complete physical checkup, including a chest X-ray (adults only) as well as 
laboratory tests such as urinalysis, stool examinations, serologic tests for syph- 
ilis, and others is done. The staff confers on the followup necessary on each 
ease. In this way data are gathered and placed in the records. Although sup- 
posedly well people come to the clinic, latent or unsuspected minor illnesses 
have been found and successfully corrected. 

Surveys for dental defects and for nutritional deficiency, as related to eating 
habits, are being carried out. 

Obstetrical care is one of the most difficult problems faced by migrants. A 
low-cost maternity plan has made possible the elimination of midwives from 
western Palm Beach County, replacing them with obstetrical care provided by 
physicians in a hospital. For a year mothers were interviewed immediately 
after delivery and again 6 weeks later. The information obtained is being 
studied with a view to improving the program. 

There exists a need for better transmission of information (on migrants’ 
health conditions) from one State to another, and the public health workers 
are seeking to solve this problem of communication. Migrants need followup 
on their health problems from State to State and from job to job. Health 
workers want to know what happened to the migrant before he arrived and wish 
he would carry information with him as to what was done in his last place of 
residence. Although various types of health records have been proposed the 
study indicates that migrants will not carry any sort of bulky or cumbersome 
combination of records. At the present time a billfold-size card, developed for 
use in Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia has been modified slightly for use in 
Florida and is being tested. About 7,000 cards were distributed in Palm Roach 
County during the 1958-59 season. 


GENERAL HEALTH 


The statement has been made frequently that the health of the migrant is 
poor, that they have much communicable disease which they carry with them 
from one area to another, and that they have an incidence of defects which is 
abnormally high when compared to less mobile members of the same socio- 
economie group. Observations up to this point indicate that there are reasons 
to doubt the truthfulness of this statement. 

Migrants vary widely in their ability to grasp the meaning of health in- 
formation, adherence to personal health habits, and in their willingness to obtain 
needed medical attention. 
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The pediatric consultant reports that the general health status for the chil- 
dren is better than would be expected for the group. He attributes this to the 
fact that among migrants there is high fetal loss (miscarriages), high death 
rate among babies less than a year old. Together with the deaths among young 
children from illness or defects (which might have been prevented or corrected), 
this eliminates the weaker children early in life and therefore the ones reaching 
the clinical examination state are those which have managed to become a part 
of “survival of the fittest” group. 

Dental troubles are quite common among both children and adults. Among 
the adults, 90 to 100 percent examined in the clinics had either cavities, broken 
or worn teeth, diseases of the gums and/or abscesses. Approximately 75 percent 
of the children also had dental defects. 

The children show a high incidence of skin conditions. This is due largely 
to accidental cuts and bruises which, with poor personal hygiene (lack of bath- 
ing), produces frequent infections. Many children have enlarged tonsils and a 
copious discharge from the nose, which the parents seem to disregard. 

Anemia, chiefly of the nutritional types, is seen mostly among the children, 
This type of anemia responds well to iron, given by mouth. 

Most of the children are affected at one time or another with intestinal para- 
sites (worms), chiefly ascaris (stomach worms) and pinworms. 

Probably the most common cause of death among infants after the first month 
of life is diarrhea. Epidemics oecur between December and February and often 
involve the entire family. Severe dehydration is common and death may result, 
especially among the younger children. A milder form of diarrhea occurs in 
late summer but responds well to simple dietary procedures. 

Other problems discovered among the children, such as orthopedic defects, con- 
<enital heart conditions, sight and hearing defects, have been difficult to correct 
or improve because of difficulty in maintaining contact with the families. 

The family clinics also uncovered some disease conditions among apparently 
well individuals. Among them were high blood pressure, heart disease, diabetes, 
uterine cancer, and abdominal tumors. However, there were very few cases of 
vitamin deficiency and malnutrition among this group. 

Although there are many factors in the migrant’s way of life which are 
thought to produce or aggravate emotional disturbances, mental illness has not 
been found to any large degree among persons examined. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


A fundamental in the professional training of a public health nurse is the 
ability to be accepted by those she serves—accepted on a basis of trust and confi- 
dence. Without this acceptance she cannot successfully conduct interviews in 
the migrant’s home or at the clinic. 

Public health nursing objectives are difficult to attain because the migrant 
moves about a lot and also lives, at times, in almost inaccessible places. The 
control of communicable disease is difficult because of the crowded living condi- 
tions and the frequent moves. Immunizations are sometimes given in three sep- 
arate health departments in three different States. 

While much progress has been made in establishing communication with the 
migrant, there are still problems. Some of them are: Absence of the mother 
from home during the daytime, making it difficult to have conferences with her 
about health problems; lack of interest in early medical supervision, in mater- 
nity, communicable and chronic disease cases; insufficient low-cost day care 
centers for children; better means of transporting patients to clinics and 
hospitals. 

MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


Primarily, the medical social worker is concerned with mothers and children. 
The attitudes of mother toward child and mother’s concept of adequate mother- 
hood are something the worker must take into consideration in all her endeavors 
to help them. The migrant family is, for the most part, a strong matriarchy 
(where the woman is the dominant member of the family), and through the 
years a very set pattern of behavior has been formed. 

About.40 percent of the women seen in the maternity clinic are unmarried. 
One of these four will usually marry later following the birth of her child. This 
is due to the fact that the man generally considered to be the child’s father wants 
to be certain that the child is his. Many girls under 20 expecting their first 
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child are not ready for motherhood. The tendency is to let her own mother (the 
grandmother) absorb this first child into her own family. 

The farm laborer’s wife who already has a large family is the most resistant 
to marriage. The year 1948 was remembered by one of these women as a red- 
letter year—the year she did not have a baby. 

The worker uses as a guide the mother’s ambition for the children. Most of 
the migrant mothers want their children to get all the education they can absorb. 
Very few of the mothers are inclined to exploit their children, such as keeping 
them out of school to work and taking their pay for the family. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency to use 8- and 9-year-olds as babysitters while the parents work 
in the fields. 

The migrant will usually cooperate in matters that, to him, seem important. 
He weighs each suggestion made by a member of the team and perhaps comes to 
the clinic. He accepts the information that seems important to him—in his 
circle. The more the man is involved in planning for the family and in 
counseling regarding marital problems, the more interested he has become. 

When community agencies work together, it has been possible to work with 
the migrants toward what they want. For example: 

A 52-year-old woman has been referred to vocational rehabilitation service 
for an old unrepaired hernia (rupture). She has no income and is unable 
to work. Surgery has been recommended but she must first be built up physi- 
cally. She receives a food allowance from the county welfare agency but also 
has special dietary needs. The nutritionist helps her plan an adequate diet. 
The local migrant committee supplements her welfare agency income and also 
pays her rent. 

As to maternity care, a plan which would allow the patients to be delivered 
in a hospital for a price they could afford was needed. It was felt important 
that the doctor who gives care and examination during the months of pregnancy 
should also be the doctor who delivered the baby. Therefore, the doctors 
and the county health department proposed and worked out a plan which 
would provide that the patients who qualified under the plan would receive 
prenatal care in the doctor's office and then be delivered in the hospital by the 
same doctor for a fee of $50. The hospital stay was to be for not more than 
48 hours and the hospital would charge only $25 for this period. Later, how- 
ever, this was raised to $30. 

To determine eligibility for this type of care, the social worker screens 
the patients and gives the hospital and the physician copies of her reports. 
It is important that the records all be carefully assembled and made ready 
to send with the pregnant woman if she decides to go “up the road” before 
time for her delivery. 

This plan has had some side benefits. For instance, a number of patients 
who formerly received care under the low-cost plan are now going to doctors 
for private care, paying the regular fee and not coming to the clinic at all. 
A thorough analysis as to the reasons they are doing so has not yet been made 
but apparently patients have liked the experience of private care and are ready 
for the next step—that of making their own arrangements for care. 

On the other hand, some patients come to the prenatal clinic who say that 
they are not coming to the Health Department to be referred for the low- 
cost plan. They just want the additional services offered by the clinic. 
One patient expressed it this way. “I had my first children when I was 
young. For 10 years I didn’t have any. When, at the age of 32 I found that 
I was in ‘the family way’ I was scared to death. The nurse looked right after 
me, and I had an easier time than I had with the first ones. That’s why I 
always want to come to the clinic before I go to the doctor. It isn’t the money.” 
Others come because of the family clinic, because of “the doctor who tells you 
about keeping from getting sick,” “the lady who tells you about what to eat,” 
and “I just wanted to talk with the social worker.” 

The consideration being given to the operation of a general assistance pro- 
gram by the State department of public welfare in the event of an emergency 
is encouraging. Though “emergency” is not clearly defined, the program would 
presumably be put into effect in the event of another “freeze” such as occurred 
during the winter of 1957-58. <A general assistance program is now operated 
by the county welfare department. 
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SANITATION 


Housing for migrants has been a problem for many years. Cooperation on 
the part of some of the owners has resulted in improved conditions in some areas, 

During the summer months, while the migrants are “up the road” most of the 
housing operators, called “suppliers,” clean, paint, and patch the housing in- 
tended for use the next season. The individual houses are of various kinds and 
in various states of repair. 

There are some migrants who, because of illness, age, or pregnancy do not go 
north with the rest of the crews when the summer begins. They remain in the 
area until the summer has passed and other migrants return from up the road. 
Usually they pay a reduced rental rate. Some of the families intending to re- 
turn in the fall may pay rent in advance before they leave to insure that they 
will have a place to live when they return. Others will send a small token 
rental all during the summer which reserves a house for them. Many families 
have been coming back to the same house and the same grower for a number of 
years and have established themselves as desirable tenants. In such cases, the 
landlord will keep their place for them until they return—without rental or 
advance payments. 

When the crews return in the fall and break up, each individual or family goes 
seeking his own shelter, and places that sometimes are not intended for occupancy 
wind up with large groups living in them. Others build lean-tos along the banks 
of canals or in remote cane brakes. 

Because of social, racial, political and economic factors, separate housing is 
reserved for American white, Negro, Puerto Rican, Texas-Mexican, and special 
skilled labor. For instance, the Puerto Ricans always seem to rent the same 
buildings which have been occupied by Puerto Ricans in previous years. 

“Offshore” laborers (in Florida they are usually from the Bahamas), are those 
males who are brought into the area under contract with a foreign govern- 
ment. These men are housed in dormitories, usually four to the room. Central 
toilet, bath and laundry facilities are provided in specified ratio to the number 
of beds. The barracks are large rooms with about 20 or more doubledeck bunks. 

Most of the housing units, except those for the offshore laborers, are unfur- 
nished. Some have one bedstead. 

Rooming houses are generally so arranged that a tenant can rent either one 
single room or two adjoining rooms. The amount of rent is the same per room 
whether one or two are taken. Average rentals are from $5 to $10 per room per 
week. Characteristics common to most of the migrant quarters are central 
toilets, bath and garbage storage facilities. Usually, one water spigot is avail- 
able on each floor of the rooming houses and an average of one spigot to four 
of the individual houses in a camp arrangement. Each room has one ceiling 
light and generally one double electrical wall outlet; 110 volts is the maximum 
current capacity of any of these outlets. 

“Bottled gas” is available to individuals who will pay the installation fee and 
put up a deposit for the tank or tanks. This service is rarely used by the mi- 
grants. The landlords generally prohibit the use of the 110-volt hotplates for 
cooking where the electricity is not metered to the individual household. 

More than one window per room is rarely observed. A few tables, chairs, and 
galvanized iron washtubs are left in the camps the year round for the convenience 
of the tenants. These are used on a first come, first served basis. To furnish 
their dwelling units, the migrant family usually adds a small table, a two- or 
three-burner kerosene cook stove for cooking and heating, a mattress for the 
bed, a chamber pot, a box nailed to the wall for food and spice storage and a 
broom handle nailed across a corner of one of the rooms on which to hang 
clothing. The trunks and footlockers used by the migrants in their travels are 
stored under the bed or are placed against the wall where they serve as 
benches. 

A number of migrants make a living selling sandwiches and soft drinks in 
the fields. They build fires to heat frankfurters and fry fish whenever the 
harvesters check in their “pickings.” Sanitary food handling or food service 
techniques are hardly a consideration in most of these operations. Other har- 
vesting crews who do not have this service rely on the truckdrivers to bring 
back lunch orders from the “coffee shop” at the packing plants. Prepackaged 
products such as cookies, crackers, candy, “cracklins” and fresh fruits are 
frequently sold in the fields. The use of soft drinks restricts the consumption 
of questionable water transported to the fields in various types of containers. 
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Many times, fields cannot be harvested because of human waste deposited 
there by an earlier crew picking in the area or camped nearby. It has been 
reported that the migrants themselves have refused to harvest these fields. 
The care of children brought to the fields presents problems; dust in dry fields 
is another. Insecticide exposure is under fairly adequate control based on 
present knowledge. 

It is a paradox that dwelling units more completely equipped than minimum 
regulations require are often among the last to be occupied. It appears that the 
amount of rent charged is one of the criteria used by most migrant families, but 
it is not the only consideration. Often one observes families living in over- 
crowded and poorly equipped housing units, paying higher rent while better 
equipped, less expensive housing is available. This can be observed in the 
summer when high quality housing in relation to minimum code and regulatory 
standards is closed for lack of tenants while inferior quarters stay rented. 

Several examples of superstition having an influence on the choice of housing 
have been observed. Two migrant women were killed in an auto accident only 
a few miles from their home. They had lived in a well-equipped apartment unit 
in one of the better maintained buildings in the town. This apartment could 
not be rented for the remainder of the season although the owner showed it 
to a dozen or more families seeking housing. 

Natural deterioration, fires, and condemnation by various agencies remove 
a number of housing units from use each season. 


NUTRITION 


Some migrant families have enough cooking equipment and space to prepare 
good nutritious meals, but lack the time needed. Some of them do not have 
the necessary kitchen equipment and facilities, and their pattern of eating is a 
result of this lack. 

The working adults eat something before going to work, maybe a piece of fried 
fish, leftover food from day before, or grits with butter, and the children some- 
times have dry cereal with a little milk, or the same food as the adults. Those 
working in the field may have a sandwich (fish or meat) or a hot dog and a soft 
drink for lunch. Others buy large cookies and eat them with a soft drink. The 
foods cooked at night vary according to what they have on hand and what they 
have purchased or received free from the field. Some of those families cook 
chicken, fish, or other meat, cornbread, white potatoes, cabbage, or collards, or 
other kind of greens for the late afternoon or night meals. Some of the families 
rarely cook, and if they do, they cook greens and potatoes for a meal, or neck- 
bones and rice, or perhaps black-eyed peas. Some of the migrant families have 
cooking facilities such as a bottled gas stove with an oven, a refrigerator, coffee 
pots, and other cooking gadgets while others have only a two-burner kerosene 
stove and a few pots and pans. 

Babies are fed evaporated milk formulas which are prepared by the mothers 
or other adults taking care of them, using the same bottle over and over again and 
using leftover milk kept in the refrigerator for future feedings. Some of the 
babies are fed baby foods and cereals at an early age (according to doctor’s 
recommendations and the family’s pocketbook), and others are kept for a whole 
year on milk only. Still others get “pot liquor” (liquid from green vegetables) 
and food from the table beginning at 6 to 8 months. Some of the women breast- 
feed their habies but bottle feeding is practiced widely and in combination with 
breastfeeding. 

In the family clinies, babies and children sometimes have been found suffering 
from malnutrition or nutritional deficiencies such as scurvy, rickets, kwashiorkor, 
skin eruptions denoting deficiency of vitamin A, and B complex deficiencies 
shown by poor appetite, nervousness, and irritability. Many of these children are 
kept by older women while their mothers work. Other children may go to a 
nursery and still others just stay around the house supervised by other adults or 
by children who are little more than babies themselves. Example: A 5-year-old 
child giving a bottle to the baby of the family. Intestinal parasites are another 
problem which also affects their nutrition, many times being complicated by 
frequent diarrhea. 

Some of these families also have small gardens near their homes where they 
grow what they call greens, being primarily coliards, turnips, mustards, and okra. 
Another source of vegetables is the fields where these families work, bringing 
home boxes or baskets of corn, tomatoes, cabbage, beans, and celery. However, 
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fruits. either fresh or dried, are not often eaten and little milk is purchased 
except for small amounts for the children. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


The two major migrant groups with which the staff has worked in health 
education are (1) crew leaders and (2) mothers. Primarily, the objective of 
group education was to determine the feasibility of such an undertaking with 
adult migrants. Here are some of the questions to which answers are sought: 

Is the adult migrant educable? 

How does the migrant respond to group education? 

What factors are important in organizing groups of migrants for educa- 
tional purposes? 

What appear to be health interests of migrants? 

What are the health concepts and understanding of migrants? 

Where are channels of communications to migrants? 

The staff did not havea “set of instructions to carry out,” but rather had a set 
of questions to be answered. 

It is felt that the crew leader is an important avenue of communication to the 
migrant. Heis a person upon whom the migrant is extremely dependent partic- 
ularly while the crew is “up the road.” As one crew leader said, “They comes 
to me for everything.” It is the crew leader who makes arrangements for travel, 
food, and shelter while the crew travels from Florida to other coastal States. 
It may become necessary for the crew leader to advance money “which we mos’ 
never gets back.” Apparently, it is not uncommon for the indebted migrant to 
“jump crews”’—abandon the crew leader to whom he is indebted and join 
another to whom he does not owe anything. 

A mothers’ club was organized for the first year: meetings were held at the 
health center. Again, the discussion topics were selected by the group members. 
Nutrition ranked high in selection. The length of the meetings was determined 
by the group members: 214-hour meetings were not uncommon. 

It was found that direct mail has a significance to migrants. Even though 
many of the women would not be able to read other than the simplest material, 
it was found that the “letter from the clinic,”—a weekly newsletter entitled 
“Clubnotes’—held particular significance among the migrant women. 

The health educator found several interesting facets to his work that are not 
along the usual lines. For instance, diarrhea and worms are accepted as normal 
by migrants although they indicate sickness to the public health worker. Since 
ascaris, pinworms, and hookworm are seen quite often among migrant children, 
the parents look on these conditions as something to be expected, rather than 
illnesses which should he corrected. Insects, such as houseflies, are regarded as 
pests rather than carriers of disease. 

Although some migrants have never been to school it has been established that 
most have completed about the fourth or fifth grade. For this reason the mi- 
grant reading level is very low and educational material on health such as posters, 
leaflets and pamphlets which are available nationally are of relatively little 
value unless rewritten for the migrant. 

The migrant is a “groupless” person, often not belonging to any community or- 
ganizations. For this reason he is not easily reached in the “captive audi- 
ence” type of project. Fewer than 10 percent of the migrants attend church. 
Few of them seem to join PTA’s or other groups. Thus the problem of mass edu- 
cation of the migrant is one of defining rather than utilizing channels of com- 
munication. 


SUMMARY 


In every phase of public health activity with the migrant group in Belle Glade 
the project staff has observed that the problems of the migrant are about the 
same as the problems of the socioeconomic group from which the migrants come. 
But these problems are intensified and complicated by the wandering life he 
leads. 

We do know that public health activities can be carried on successfully with 
migrants. Generalizations such as “you can’t do anything with those people,” 
“they don’t want to learn anything,” “thev’re happy the way they are and don't 
want any hetter”—all of these and more have heen disproven to the satisfaction 
of the staff. For to work successfully with migrants it is only necessary to re- 
member that the migrant, not unlike other human beings, responds to sincere 
recognition of human worth, common courtesy and human kindness. 
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Senator Witui1aAms. Thank you very much. I think we might take 
a break here for a few minutes. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Wintuiams. We will reconvene with the statement of Dr. 

‘, L. Brumback, director of the Palm Beach County Health Depart- 
ment in West Palm Beach. 


STATEMENT OF C. L. BRUMBACK, DIRECTOR, PALM BEACH COUNTY 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT, WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Dr. Brumpack. Senator Williams, first I would like to thank you 
for this opportunity to testify at this hearing. Coming from an area 
that has a great many agricultural migrants, we have been very much 
concerned about the health problems of agricultural migrants, feeling 
that we did not know too much about these problems. 

In 1953 we entered into a research program cooperatively with the 
State board of health, and have conducted this program since that 
time. This has been federally financed through the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, and through this research effort we have been able to obtain 
a great deal of information, and some of this information, together 
with our experience working with migrants, is the basis for the state- 
ments which | have made in this report. 

The health problems of agricultural migrants are of great concern 
to the medical profession and public agencies responsible for pro- 
viding services to these people. Migrants have many physical de- 
fects and a great deal of illness which we would expect in people of 
this socioeconomic group. Many of these same problems are found 
among people who do not migrate, but the agricultural migrants’ 
problems are complicated or aggravated by his moving from one place 
toanother following the harvest. 

Because of his way of life, the migrant often does not establish 
residence in anv State or county, so he may be deprived of certain 
rights and privileges which go with residence. This situation is 
undergoing change, and in recent years we have had some funds avail- 
able for certain types of medical care and hospitalization for non- 
residents. However, there is need for a great deal more equalization 
of welfare benefits to migrants. 

Public health services are usually provided on the same basis for 
residents and nonresidents. These include maternal and child health, 
communicable-disease control, sanitation, laboratory, mental hygiene, 
chronic disease, vital statistics, and health-education services. The 
additional load placed on the health department staff in those areas 
having large numbers of migrants creates many problems, and supple- 
mental financing by Federal and State governments may be desirable 
inorder that more adequate services can be provided. 

Sometimes migrants are not familiar with services available to them. 
Because they do not know where to turn for help, health problems 

are often neglected. Another reason for neglect is lack of general 
education or specific information with regard to health. This points 
up the need for greater emphasis on education of migrant adults and 
children. S. 2864 and S. 2865, which would provide funds for educa- 


tion of migrant children and adults, should help to solve this basic 
problem. 
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No problems affecting the health of migrants have received more 
attention than thos pertaining to housing and environmental sanita- 
tion. Much housing available to migrants is inadequate from the 
standpoint of public health and sanitation. Florida passed a much- 
needed law last year which provides for regulation of migrant labor 

camps. However, enforcement of such regulations often leaves the 
owner of housing, which does not meet requirements, with no al- 
ternative except to close it when he lacks funds to rehabilitate existing 
structures or build new facilities meeting requirements. Closing nec- 
essary housing may create new problems worse than the old ones. 
Senate bill 2928 amending title V of the Housing Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide financial assistance for the provision of housing and related fa- 
cilities for migratory farm labor would help us to obtain compliance 
with our regulations. 

Maintaining proper standards of housing and sanitation cannot. be 
accomplished simply by enforcing regulations. Failure on the part 
of migrants to understand the basic principles of hygiene and sanita- 
tion often defeats our efforts to improve their environment. Here 
again, any assistance which can be given toward improving educa- 
tional opportunities for migrants will help us to raise health standards 
for these people. 

I would like to make one other point in addition to what T have 
just said about a problem which is of great concern to us. Sufficient 
numbers of child care centers for children of agricultural migrants 
is a need which must be met if we are to promote the health and safety 
of these children. Existing child care centers are inadequate from 
the standpoint of number, staff, and facilities. It is often necessary 
for mothers of migrant families to work. If no facilities are avail- 
able for care of young children, they must be left at home or with 
neighbors. The cost of care at centers which meet requirements is 
often prohibitive. Cooperation of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments is needed to supplement the resources of voluntary agencies and 
individuals now attempting to provide these services. 

Senator Wititams. Thank you very much, Dr. Brumback. I am 
particularly grateful for your testimony knowing, of course, that you 
are very close to these problems and recognize the needs. 

I could advise that for child care centers we are hoping to get 
$250,000 appropriated this year for this general service. I think with 
your testimony supporting us, we have a better chance. We will draw 
that to the attention of our committee. 

An effort is being made in the public health appropriations bill to 
have $3 ere included for the problems that you have so eloquently 
discussed. I do not believe I have any further questions. You have 
reinforced our frequently expressed attitude here that education both 
for adults and for the children will make the job of better health and 
better living more readily possible. I think we are combined in the 
effort. 

Dr. Brumpack. Thank you very much. 

Senator Witiiams. Our next speaker is Mr. William H. Braatz, 
from Belle Glade, Fla. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. BRAATZ, SANITARIAN, MIGRANT 
PROJECT, PALM BEACH COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Braarz. Senator Williams, members of the committee, ladies 
and gentlemen, I want to thank you for the privilege of appearing here 
before you, and if I can be of any service in answering any questions, I 
would be very happy to do so. I want to comment on two bills. 


S. 1085 


Fair Farm Labor Standards Act of 1959: In several areas of south 
Florida, specifically the “Glades” areas of Palm Beach County which 
employs some 8,000 to 12,000 farmworkers annually, and others such 
as Immokalee, the major portions of the migrants live in rental hous- 
ing. They stay here from 6 to 9 months. “There is a wide 1 range in 
the quality of the housing available to them. The migrant can, to a 
degree, select the quality of his own domestic environment depending 
on the amount of rent he is willing to pay. The rental housing oper- 
ator must show a fair return on his investment over the harvest season 
to compensate for the shortened year. His operations are restricted 
to the financial limit set by his tenants. By this I mean the migrant is 
only willing to rent quarters at $6 a week. All the farmer has avail- 
able are quarters which, in order to show his margin of profit, must 
rent for $10 a week. We do find occasions when this does occur. To 
raise the living standards of the migrant’s domestic environment it is 
necessary to motivate him to spend more for housing. Raising his 
wages as this bill proposes may be a major contributing factor in 
achieving this goal. It will be difficult to do on an hourly basis. Most 
of the farmworkers I am familiar with are all paid on piecework. In 
discussing it in the last few weeks with some of the migrants them- 
selves I hesitate to say we should put wages on an hourly basis rather 
than on a piece basis. Some can work considerably faster than others, 
and it is to their advantage to work piecework. 


S. 2928 


Insurance of loans for the provision of housing and related facilities 
for migratory farm labor: This bill certainly is a giant step in the right 
direction toward improving farm labor housing. Lack of reasonable 
financing is the most common excuse used to avoid making improve- 
ments in labor quarters. 

I should not want to place any stumbling block in the way of those 
wishing to utilize what this bill has to offer; however, the phrase “suit- 
able for dwelling use by migratory farm labor,” is of prime signifi- 

cance. I think this, through my research, is the real key to the entire 
bill. In the past few years we have seen over 100 old frame slum labor 
camps replaced by new concrete slum labor camps. The new ones 
have an expected life of 40 to 50 years. If some of those should turn 
out to be of such design that they will be slums in a short time, we are 
actually building slums in our own communities. We have also ob- 
served many which are a bit more elaborate and tailored for migrant 
families which are operating successfully. Without adequate checks, 
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our Government could be financing both. The information available 
to me has not been specific on what basis “suitable for dwelling use by 
migratory farm labor” is determined. 

“Sec. 515. (a) and (b) The Secretary finds that the construction will be taken 


in an economical manner, and that it will not be of elaborate or extravagant de- 
sign or material 





should have added something to the effect that minimum standards be 
met, such as outlined in the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor— 


Suggested language for regulations of agricultural labor camps. 


Even with these excellent regulations in effect, some poorly designed 
camps can be built which will rapidly deteriorate while in typical 
migrant service. May I suggest to this committee that professional 
personnel experienced in migrant behavior be utilized to review the 
construction plans submitted by applicants. 

Rent-free housing does nothing to stimulate or motivate the migrant 
to want better. As long as housing is free, he feels powerless to 
complain about poor living conditions. 

I have not completed my research as yet, but I, personally, am 
inclined not to go along with rent-free housing. In my experience 
with migrants and farm laborers, and so forth, the migrant who 
accepts rent-free housing is cheating himself of the privilege to com- 
plain about this domestic housing. I find a lot of reluctance on the 
part of the migrant to complain about his housing if it is furnished 
him rent-free. 

In the area that I do work in we do have both types, rental housing 
and farm-free housing. The rental housing is a little bit more suc- 
cessful in maintaining sanitary standards than is the free housing. 

Senator Wiiui1AMs. How is this additional cost of renting a house 
reflected in the wage pattern structure? Do you have any informa- 
tion on that ? 

Mr. Braatz. No. It is my own observation on it that the prevailing 
wage is just about the same. For example, in Belle Glade we have the 
day-haul pattern right out of the loading zone, which is a square block 
in the middle of the city, and the migrants report before 7 o'clock, 
usually about 6 or 6:15, out to the loading zone. All the growers’ 
buses back up to that block and each field walker advertises what 
crop he has, what prices they are willing to pay to harvest that crop, 
what field conditions are, and so forth. At 7 o’clock the whistle blows 
and the migrant jumps on that bus he happens to choose. There is not 
too much difference between those that live in farm quarters or those 
that live in town. 

Many of the farmers maintain quarters, but the people living in 
them do not work for them. This happens in this particular area. 
So far as their wages are concerned, they have their choice of which 
field they want to pick and what wages that particular grower is 
offering that day. 

Senator Wii1AMs. I just wondered whether or not the farmer fixes 
two different wage scales, one for those living on the farm and one for 
those coming from out in the town. 

Mr. Braatz. Not that I know of. 
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I would like to ask how these applications are going to be processed 
in terms of floor plans, blueprints, of these camps if this bill is passed. 
Who would review them to determine whether standards are met ? 

Senator Wiiuiams. The Department of Agriculture would. It 
would be their program with administrative authority for rulemaking. 

Mr. B. Frrnanprz. I am from the Hotel and Restaurant Commis- 
sion. We have architects now throughout the State in different areas 
that review plans and look at them and see that they do meet mini- 
mum requirements. 

Senator WitiiAMs. Of the State regulations ? 

Mr. Frrnanpez. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wirz1amMs. Would it be similar? 

Mr. Fernanvez. It would be processed through the State. 

Senator WiniraMs. That would be promulgated by the Department 
of Agriculture. We do not spell out the specifics in the legislation. 
We give general rulemaking regulatory authority to the administer- 
ing agency. 

Mr. Braatz. I was not sure of that point. 

Senator Witit1ams. When you wonder about what would be sutt- 
able for migrant labor, different elements would apply in different 
places. For some places you must have heat and for other places you 
don’t. All of these elements would be considered, applied, and adapted 
tothe conditions prevailing. 

Mr. Braatrz. | was wondering if those of us who work right down 
at the grassroots level might have an opportunity to review those 
plans prior to the construction. 

Senator Witirams. I would think that any intelligent administra- 
tion would certainly avail itself of the skill and knowledge in the 
field. Those of us who are legislators, of course, just have to be some- 
what trusting of the administrative process; that it is smart and not 
stupid. We have seen it both ways 

Thank you very much, Mr. Braatz. You have been very helpful. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Braatz follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. BRAATZ, SANITARIAN, MIGRANT PROJECT, 
PaLM BEACH CouNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT, BELLE GLADE, FLA. 


Senator Williams, members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, I am a 
general sanitarian with a masters degree in public health; 8 years of public 
health field experience, with the last 3 years devoted exclusively to the environ- 
ment of migratory agricultural workers and their families in south Florida. If 
Ican be of any service to you, I will gladly do so. 

These are my prepared comments on legislation now under consideration. 


S. 1085, FAIR FARM LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 1959 


In several areas of south Florida, specifically the “Glades” area of Palm Beach 
County which employs some 8,000 to 12,000 farmworkers annually, and others 
such as Immokalee, the major portions of the migrants live in rental housing. 
They stay here from 6 to 9 months. There is a wide range in the quality of the 
housing available to them. The migrant can, to a degree, select the quality of 
his own domestic environment, depending on the amount of rent he is willing 
to pay. The rental housing operator must show a fair return on his invest:inent 
over the harvest season to compensate for the shortened year. His operations 
are restricted to the financial limit set by his tenants. To raise the living 
standards of the migrants’ domestic environment it is necessary to motivate 
him to spend more for housing. Raising his wages as this bill proposed may be 
a major contributing factor in achieving this goal. It will be difficult to do on 
an hourly basis. 
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8. 1178, CREW LEADER REGISTRATION ACT OF 1959 AND 8, 2498, MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL 
LABOR CONTRACTS REGISTRATION ACT OF 1959 


I can see some very definite advantages in this legislation, particularly in 
other States. In Florida the crew concept of labor organizations is not prac- 
ticed to any major degree. Florida could possibly reap some benefits from the 
system. I am convinced the individual worker could profit greatly from better 
organization. 

This legislation could conceivably be the necessary tools to accomplish social 
security participation and other much needed protection for the workers. 


S. 2141. FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 1938, AMENDMENT, 29 U.S.C. 213(C) 


I see very little use of children in the fields of this area while I travel it ex- 
tensively. No one in this area, including the growers, want children in the fields. 
School attendance is well enforced for school-age children. Preschool children 
area major problem but not in the frame of reference of this bill. 


S. 2928. INSURANCE OF LOANS FOR THE PROVISION OF HOUSING AND RELATED 
FACILITIES FOR MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


This bill certainly is the giant step in the right direction toward improving 
farm labor housing. Lack of reasonable financing is the most common excuse 
used to avoid making improvements in labor quarters. 

I should not want to place any stumbling blocks in the way of those wishing 
to utilize what this bill has to offer, however the phrase “suitable for dwelling 
use by migratory farm labor,” is of prime significance. In the past few years we 
have seen over 100 old frame slum labor camps replaced by new concrete slum 
labor camps. The new ones have an expected life of 40 to 50 years. We have also 
observed many which are a bit more elaborate and tailored for migrant families 
which are operating successfully. Without adequate checks our Government 
could be financing both. The information available to me has not been specific 
on what basis “suitable for dwelling use by migratory farm labor” is determined. 

“Sec. 515. (a), (B) The Secretary finds that the construction will be under- 
taken in an economical manner, and that it will not be of elaborate or extravagant 
design or material,’”’ should have added something to the effect that minimum 
standards be met, such as outlined in the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor, “Suggested Language for Regulations of Agricultural Labor Camps.” 

Even with these excellent regulations in effect some poorly designed camps can 
be built which will rapidly deteriorate while in typical migrant service. May I 
suggest to this committee that professional personnel experienced in migrant 
behavior be utilized to review the construction plans submitted by applicants. 

Rent free housing does nothing to stimulate or motivate the migrant to want 
better. As long as housing is free he feels powerless to complain about poor 
living conditions. 


S. 2864. MIGRANT CHILDREN EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960 


Within this bill is part of the long-term solution to most of the migrant 
problems. 


8. 2865. MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEE ADULT EDUCATION ACT OF 1960 


One of the questions most frequently asked me by growers is, if something can’t 
be done to help educate some of their adult workers living in their farm quarters. 
Any effort in this direction deserves support from anyone who is familiar with 
migrants and migrant problems. If the field sanitarians had more time to devote 
to talking with the tenants I am convinced much more could be accomplished. I 
have had no difficulty in getting a very interested and responsive audience to 
public health conversation both in the quarters and in the fields when work has 
been interrupted for other reasons. 

The practical approach which we have been trying to employ is to get public 
health information to: (1) crew leaders, (2) migrant landladies employed to 
collect rent and “look after’ rental housing, and (3) labor camp supervisors. 

Trades and homemaking subjects are the most desirable. 


Senator Witi1ams. We have with us today Mr. John Frederick of 
the Dade County Farm Bureau and Mr. Abney Cox, who is a grower 
in Princeton. Do you gentlemen have a method of proceeding here! 
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STATEMENTS OF JOHN FREDERICK AND ABNEY COX 
(See Fig. 1, facing p. 873) 


Mr. Cox. Senator, not being members of a State institution or hav- 
ing a bureaucracy behind us, neither one of us have any prepared state- 
ments at this point. I was out of town practically all of last week. 
My office had to call me and tell me I was to testify today, so I am not 
too well prepared. 

Senator Wittrams. Sometimes it is not necessary to have a staff 
behind you. 

Mr. Cox. First, we would like to comment on some of these bills. 

First of all, since John and I are the only representatives so far 
from the actual growing area here, and as members of the local cham- 
ber of commerce, we want to welcome you back to Homestead. 

Senator Wiu1ams. Mr. Frederick, you are president of the Dade 
County Farm Bureau; are you not ¢ 

Mr. Freperick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wittiams. We have had a lot of help from that bureau. 

Mr. Freperick. I would like to say the Florida Farm Bureau would 
like to testify before this group next Wednesday in Clewiston. 

Senator Wituiams. We have invited Mr. MeClane. 

Mr. Cox. Senator, just running through these bills briefly, S. 1085, 
which is the bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to 
cover hired farmhands, we, of course, as growers, vigorously oppose 
this bill. We feel that Congress in passing the fair labor standards 
bill in 1938 recognized that agricultural wages should be and should 
seek their own level rather than including them in a minimum w age. 

I am sure you realize that agriculture is a unique industry in that 
it has no control of the prices we receive for our commodities. You 

can set your wages on any other type of industry and they can control 

the price they charge the consumer. If you raise the wage, they can 
pass that on to the consumer. We, in agriculture, are entirely oper- 
ating on the law of supply and dem: and, and, as such, have no con- 
trol over the price we receive for our commodities. Therefore, we 
feel that in setting a minimum wage for agriculture, you are doing 
an injustice to the grower. 

You pointed out a moment ago in your own statements, I believe, 
that there are fewer and fewer farm workers each year in these U nited 
States, and you are depending more and more on technology to take 
care of that situation. Well, technology can go only so far, and as 
far as that can go, we want it. At the same time we realize we must 
have help to plant and harvest our crops. We feel that by setting 
this minimum wage we would be done a grave injustice. 

We already have to pay a set price for the commodity which buys 
tractors, fertilizer, the implements that we use, everything is already 
a set price upon which industry can control if their wages go up. If 
this happens, they can go up on price, but we cannot go up on prices 
we receive for our commodities because we are completely at the law 
of supply and demand. 

John, do you want to comment any more on that ? 

Mr. Frepertck. I would like to say the Dade County Farm Bureau 
and the Florida Farm Bureau will oppose this minimum wage-hour 
bill on the basis of what Mr. Cox has said. This increase in wages 
will come out of the farmers’ hides because they do not see any possi- 
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bility of getting it back. Therefore, they are going to vigorously 
oppose this kind. of thing. , 

Another thing we would like to bri ing out is based on minimum wage 
and that it has a tendency to be a leavening etfect. If you pay your 
poorer man a dollar and a quarter an hour, your best man is going 
to be somewhere in the category with your less efficient worker. Many 
of the workers down here are receiving considerably more than the 
minimum wage now by virtue of getting from $10 to $15 to $18 a day 
since they work on piecework. We would prefer it be left as it is 
rather than give a guaranteed minimum wage. 

Mr. Cox. I think it has already been brought out that the Florida 
standards on wages are consider ably higher than in many, many 
other States. As such, we are able to get a good supply of labor into 
Florida at the a we need it, and it should be pointed out again 
strongly, as Mr. Frederick has done, that our overall average of 
wages is considerably higher than the minimum you anticipate the 
first vear and gradu: ly going up to that $1 an hour. 

On S. 2498, we would oppose this bill at it is written. We feel that 
it is very definitely a deterrent to the migrant stream that originates 
here in Florida. Mr. Moss and several others have already testified 
to the fact that it is going to be impossible for these crew leaders to 
comply with the standards that are set up in this act. 

I do not know whether you want to go into that any further or not. 

Mr. Frepericx. I would like to concur with that in that this bill 
as it Is written due to the fact this crew leader could not comply 
with the bonding requirements and what have you, it is concetv: able 
this would have a very serious restriction on labor we could receive 
down here in any one year. 

We have a very difficult time getting the amount of labor we need. 
This kind of measure could bring on greater hazards to our labor 
supply. 

Senator Witiiams. We did have similar testimony from the respon- 
sible State official who thought the burdens were too great under the 
legislation that had been introduced. 

“Mr. Cox. The crew leaders are a very vital adjunct to agriculture 
and we realize we have to have them to exist. Anything that would 
better the condition of the workers along with the crew leaders we 
are in favor of. I feel that there are too many restrictions in this 
that are gong to completely eliminate the use of crew leaders, and, 
as such, are going to deter your migrant stream of some 35,000 or 
40,000 people up: and down this east coast. 

On S. 2141, which is the bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to eliminate the child labor from farms, we oppose this. I think it is 
ridiculous since we already have on the books laws prohibiting chil- 
dren from working during school hours, and it is only natural that 
children want to vet out and work on the farms during the summer and 
when school is not in session. I think that the Department of Labor 
enforces that law quite vigorously. They have been in this area many 
times. We would oppose this bill. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Do you find a high level of schoo] attendance 
among the migrant far m children ? 

Mr. Cox. I think it is very good here in Dade County; yes, sir. In 
fact, the farmers themselves will not dare let children in the field be- 
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cause they have, as I said, the Department of Labor which enforces 
this. The Department of Labor has been very, very vigorous in their 
enforcement of it. Many of us have been c: led on the ¢ carpet for it, 
so our foreman eliminates any children from the fields whenever he 
can. 

S. 2928, this bill dealing with your Housing Act we do endorse, 
Senator. Paul Rogers, our good Congressman from Florida, actually 
originated a bill similar to this in the House at the instigation of the 
Florida growers themselves. This is our bill and we heartily endorse 
it. 

Senator Witiiams. I endorsed your bill to the point that I intro- 
duced it. 

Mr. Cox. Bill Morrison, the head sanitarian at the State health de- 
partment, pointed out very well that the camps here in Dade County 
have been under enforcement of some kind since 1940, but the problem 
we have is that as conditions advance, as living conditions advance— 
I should not say “do gooder” because we are all do gooders, but in the 
sense there is a move toward the betterment of ali classes of people. 
The standards of these people have been raised over so many years. 
We have spent thousands and thousands of dollars in bringing this 
condition that Mr. Morrison brought out, and now we find ourselves 
with the law on the books in November which we have to comply with 
in July, which is going to cost an additional thousands of dollars to get 
compliance for our permits to operate these camps. Therefore, some- 
thing of this type is vitally essential to help the farmer keep pace with 
progress, sotospeak, T here is no other agence y. 

[ happen to be a banker. Our banks cannot loan money on this type 
of construction, FHA won't loan money, therefore, it is vital we do 
have some governmental agency to back up this situation. 

Mr. Freverick. The Dade County farmers also endorse the bill. 
When someone goes into this type of housing business, they are going 
to have a lot of problems. They are real serious problems which must 
be solved, but we endorse the bill. 

Senator Witiiams. It seems to me from what we have learned here, 
that the housing situation is moving ahead very nicely. It has the 
cooperation of the growers and the State people better than in many 
States we have observed. Quite frankly, we have not heard from the 
Farm Bureau on the housing bill in other places because it was intro- 
duced after our hearings on other matters. 

You gentlemen seem to be warmly in support of this kind of prin- 
ciple in the housing program. It would help its enactment if your 
communication could run to farm bureaus in other States or at the 
national level. Very frankly, we have great respect for the Farm 
Bureau in Washington. Once we have their support, it is very force- 
ful support. indeed. 

We will certainly make this record available to other representatives 
of the Farm Bureau that we will hear. 

Mr. Cox. We appreciate those comments about our camps. We, in 
Dade County, akan Mr. Morrison pointed out, feel that we have some 
of the best camps in the United States and that Florida, generally, 
is well above average for camps. But to keep pace with this — 
we continually have to spend money to keep these camps up to date ¢ 
far as the code is concerned, and that is where this type bill will 
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materially help the farmer, particularly in years such as we have 
experienced during the last four. 

You will notice that Mr. Frederick and I are the only people who 
have testified so far that have no coat and tie on. We have not only 
lost our shirts, we have lost our coats and ties as well. 

On your school bills, S. 2864, and S. 2865, we support the testimony 
that has already been given by the State department of education, Mr. 
Turner, and would very emphatically go along with our State depart- 
ment of education in these two bills. 

Senator Wituiams. I do not believe I have any more specific ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Freperick. I would like to ask a question. What is to be the 
quality or type of education for the adult migrant workers? IT am 
sorry that I have not. had a chance to read this bill thoroughly except 
to say that the Farm Bureau does endorse it. Is it spelled out as to 
what kind of education it will be ? 

Senator Wiiuiams. The = of the legislation is to deal with 
rudimentary education and better methods and understanding of sani- 
tary methods of living. That is one of its purposes. 

We had the suggestion this morning that maybe vocational training 
could be geared into it, which makes sense. It is a new idea. There 
is limited precedent for this sort of thing. 

I would think that it would start with a rather simple program of 
understanding the proper use of the facilities for a more sanitary and 
healthful life. 

Mr. Blackwell reminds me that. the introduction of the legislation, 
in fact, its creation, grew out of our fall field trips in many of the 
Northern States where we were quite appalled at the fundamental lack 
of understanding of these people who have never used decent facilities 
and when supplied do not know how to use them. 

Mr. Cox. That is something that must go hand in hand because it 
is very definitely a problem in this area where we do supply better 
facilities and they do not even know how to use them. 

Senator Witiias. It is almost the rule rather than the exception 
from what we have seen. 

Mr. Cox. We are the only actual farmers, I believe, on your agenda 
today. If you have any questions, go right ahead. 

Senator Witi1ams. What crops are you men interested in, what 
are the seasons and periods, and what is the nature of the farm labor 
you use ? 

Mr. Cox. The principal crop in Dade County is tomatoes, followed 
by beans and potatoes and then in turn by general vegetable crops. We 
have quite a large avocado and lime—tropical fruit—in this county. 

The general season for farming is started in approximately Septem- 
ber at which time tomatoes and some other crops are planted. Harvest- 
ing starts in November and runs right on through up to the present 
time. We are just finishing our harvesting season at this time. Our 
peak season is normally in March into the middle of April at which 
time the peak labor movement is necessary in this county. The farms 
in the area are truck farms. There is some diversification, although 
many growers, especially tomato men, that grow nothing else. In my 
own case I grow tomatoes, potatoes, and beans, and avocados, so I am 
fairly well diversified, and there are many in this room just as I am. 
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a ator WituraMs. Is your farm labor basically from farm families 

are you importers ? 

i ‘Cox. We import offshore labor. In my own case my labor re- 
quirements are 300 people of which the majority is used picking beans 
and tomatoes. Of the 300 this year, I think we have about 30 offshore 
laborers to supplement that. 

Senator Wittrams. Your housing problems are different for the off- 
shore and the natives, are they not? 

Mr. Cox. No, sir. We have our own housing in which we house our 
offshore and domestic labor. 

Senator Wirturams. The housing units are different ? 

Mr. Cox. We use a dormitory system for single males and we have 
dormitory setups for family laborers. 

Senator Witu1Ams. How are your single families organized? Do 
they do their own cooking within the housing unit ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; the families generally do their own cooking. 

Senator Wiuuiams. And the single males, do they have a mess? 

Mr. Cox. We have our own messhall in which we feed our single 
males; yes, sir. 

Senator Witttams. Which do you prefer ? 

Mr. Cox. We would prefer the single males for the migrant-type 
labor. 

We have to have certain labor year round in which our best labor is 
the family man, but when we ask for labor to be brought in, we would 
prefer all single males from 21 to 50 years old. Of course, nobody can 
comply with that, but that is what we would like. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Only your surplus needs are met by the offshore 
laborers under the national regulations ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. They are all single. We do not bring any 
women. 

Senator WituiaMs. You have about 260 native workers ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Senator WituiaMs. Are most of those family men and women? 

Mr. Cox. I would assume that they are, yes. I really cannot answer 
the question because we do not make a survey of those that are brought 
in from Mississippi, Alabama, or other parts of Florida to determine 
whether they have families or not, but I would assume they do. 

Senator Witu1ams. Do you have e any idea as to the number of chil- 
dren that would be on your farm in a year with that number of 
families? 

Mr. Cox. Getting back to your original question, these people who 
are brought in, when the USIS brings i in people to us we specify single 
male workers. They do not bring their families with them at that 
time. In other words, they are here for a period of we will say 3 
months in my quarters. They leave their families and come down : and 
work for us during that time and then go back. So the only families 
we have in our camp are those who are year-round employees, and 
this year, I do not believe I had over 8 or 10 children in the entire 
camp. 

Mr. Buackwett. Mr. Cox, what is the situation with respect to own- 
ership of the land you farm in this area? oD you farm your own 


land ? 
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Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; I own the land. I own approximately 50 per- 
cent of the land we farm. We farm approximately 1,500 acres. 

Senator Witttams. You own half and rent half? 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Is that typical of your situation, Mr. Frederick? 

Mr. Frepericx. I believe most of the farms that are here are rented. 
I would say perhaps 75 percent of them are rented from other land- 
owners, 

Senator Winiiams. Rented from land-holding companies? 

Mr. Frepericx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buackweit. What is the condition now with respect to urbani- 
zation pushing toward you and the future problems that this might 
present ¢ 

Mr. Frepertck. We feel, as a result of this recent national water 
and soil needs inventory, that we will have adequate farmland up to 
1975. 

Mr. Brackwetw. In Dade County? 

Mr. Freperick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witiiams. It was indicated earlier in our preliminary work 
that you felt you had a serious problem with the commercial pur- 
chaser who wanted to make commercial use of the land. 

Mr. Cox. John, I am sure, would preface or explain that state- 
ment a little further by the fact it has to be tied in with adequate flood 
control = ‘tion. Assuming the Southern Florida Flood Control 
District builds the necessary canals, dikes, and whatnot to protect this 
land, then we would have adequate land to 1975. 

Senator Witut1amMs. What is the situation here now with respect to 
rental housing‘ Both of you gentlemen own and operate your own 
camps. There is rental housing for the worker in this area, is there 
not ¢ 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

Senator Wititams. What is the extent of rental as compared to 
grower owned and operated housing ? 

Mr. Freperick. That is a hard question to answer because we do 
not really know, but quite a few migrants live in Goulds, Florida City, 
and Homestead colored sections, those who are colored, so I really 
cannot answer that. Perhaps Mr. Cox can. 

Mr. Cox. Eighty percent of the help. 

Mr. Brackweti. Owned by the grower ? 

Mr. Cox. Owned by the grower. 

Mr. Brackwe tt. Do each of you supply your labor needs from your 
own facilities or do you have to use workers sometimes who are rent- 
ing away from your property ? 

Mr. Cox. We have to use supplementary labor help, yes. In other 
words, my camp is certified for about 180 people, and we have to go 
outside for an additional 120. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. Legislation proposed by Senator McNamara is 
that we enforce an hourly wage method. We, of course, have been 
advised wherever we go that at present the basic wage pattern is on 
a piecework structure. This, of course, presents a problem of adjust- 
ment if there should be an hourly minimum wage. We have been 
discussing the problem here of how the adjustment could be made. 

Mr. Cox. It would very definitely have to be made, but there again 
you are taking your premium off your better laborer when you do 
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that. You will have a man on the same type work making $20 a 
day and another man who barely mi akes his minimum w age of $5 or 
$6 a day. 

Senator Witu1aMs. If piecework were adjusted to a standard, the 
difference in ability would be reflected in a difference in pay: whereas 
if it were strictly on an hourly basis, it would be a leveler, and the 
poor quality and higher quality would generally be getting closer 
together. 

Mr. Cox. That is true, but, at the same time, it would be bringing 
your poorer worker, that under normal conditions you would not 
have, up to a level that would be a minimum as far as your piece- 
work is concerned. He could go out and work and earn enough to 
meet his very, very few essentials plus a bottle of wine, and that is it. 
He will not work any more. If you are going to have to pay him 
that minimum to have him on your farm, that type of labor we cannot 
condone or won't keep. 

Mr. Frepertck. There is a tremendous range in the quality of mi- 
grant labor which we might as well face. This leveling effect we 
are talking about would t: ake care of 2 whole lot of people who barely 
do any work, and it presents a very serious problem to a grower. Sup- 
pose he got a whole lot of them like that. He might not get his crop 
harvested, or it would slow his whole operation down. 

Senator Wittiams. There is a common conception that migrant 
farm labor is unskilled. I think that is far from the case. It is 
skilled work, is it not ? 

Mr. Cox. Very definitely. Your citrus people run schools on that. 
They bring them in and pay them to go to school for 3 or 4 weeks to 
teach them how to pick fruit. We in this area are highly specialized 
in tomatoes, beans, and other commodities. You have got to know if 
that tomato is mature and ready to pick or not; beans the same way. 
It isa problem of teaching the laborer a certain amount of skill. 

Senator Wititams. And every crop is different; is that not so? 

Mr. Cox. That’s right. The potato crop is the only crop we lay 
on the ground and everything goes in the box or bag. 

Senator Witurams. We have had a long session here and everybody 
has been most patient. We are extremely gratified with the high 
quality of testimony this morning. I think we should recess now and 
be rewarded with a lunch break and reconvene here in about an hour. 

(Thereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Wituiams. Mr. Roche, we will call on you this afternoon to 
start the testimony. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK ROCHE, MIAMI AFL-CIO 


Mr. Rocur. I might not use the numbers of these bills. 

Senator Wiiziams. That is perfectly all right. You do not have 
to refer to them by numbers. 

Mr. Rocue. I thought maybe, with your permission, I would talk 


about the two bills, one of them the education bill and the other the 
public health. 
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Let me say this to you, Senator: I heard you say you did not under- 
stand something here this morning. Maybe I am going to touch 
on the same subject. 

Senator Wiiiiams. It was a very technical aspect in the school 
program of the qualifying communities. It is geared to the size 
of the county and number of regular schoolchildren plus the number 
of temporary schoolchildren. 

Mr. Rocur. I wanted to ask you a question about the program. 
The reason I said that is that I have been up to Washington. I was 
there again this year and I have been there the last 10 or 12 years, 
and this Federal aid to education has always been played down on the 
guise of States’ rights. The fact that the Federal Government might 
try to control operation of the schools—I never had any fear of that 
myself, but it has been put to us very badly on account of the amend- 
ment that nothing can be done. I know that is true because I have 
been here 37 years. 

Senator Wittiams. We do not have a Powell amendment in this 
legislation. The Senate has passed a general education bill and it 
does not have the Powell amendment. 

Mr. Rocue. Would the ruling of the Supreme Court of the United 
States have the same effect ¢ 

Senator Wituiams. The House bill will come out on Wednesday 
and does not have a Powell amendment. 

Mr. Rocue. I have been told this by our Congressmen and by our 
Senators, that it would have the same effect. 

I do not expect you to answer, but what I mean to say is this: 
There is practically no chance of getting any legislation of that kind 
passed due to the traditions of the South, and Iam here long enough 
to have years and years ago accepted them, and I believe we are 
stymied for that very reason. I have been up there time after time, 
and I was up there again this year during the Industrial and Build- 
ing Trades’ Convention when they met with all of the congressional 
delegations and they said to me, “Well, we go along on anything our 
conscience will let us and our district will stand for.” “So I just 
wanted to dismiss that part of it right there. 

Senator Witt1ams. What other comments do you have to make on 
the migrant labor bills? 

Mr. Roce. That is something I wanted to talk about. This mini- 
mum wage I am very much in favor of. I believe that more can be 
done to improve the family life of the migrant by minimum wage, 
and possibly something that I have not had much’ hope of seeing in 
a long while even though I am on the National Committee on Migrant 
Labor, and I know when the Mexican wetbacks come over we “have 
insurance. We have some fine farmers here. They have a very good 
housing project. They have registration, and I know they have 
medical. I know they have done a wonderful job, but when you see 
several times the conditions that those people are in—their crops 
freezing—to me it would appear that one of the most important 
things would be emergency relief that would get started a whol lot 
faster than it has been getting started. In fact, it ought to be pre- 
pared for in advance. 

Senator Wixi1ams. That is what Mr. Smart’s testimony bore out 
and he is in charge of that in this country. ; 
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Mr. Rocue. I saw those people. I know around Immokalee it was 
really pitiful. 

Senator Witttams. Where was this freeze last winter? 

Mr. Rocne. It was all around, but over there it seemed like their 
conditions were so much worse regarding housing, and all of those 
things, and also the inability and unwillingness of the farmers to 
help. This is a pitiful thing and has been going on for many years. 
I have absolutely no criticism of the farmers here. I know they do 
not feel that way, but I have seen some things up in the center of the 
State right close to where we have housing projects, cesspools, and all 
kinds of filth, and I am also aware of the fact that education is 
needed for the father and the mother and the heads of those families 
probably before the children can be educated. 

I have seen Seminole Indians when we had the green corn dance 
here in the stadium where they would not use any toilet facilities, or 
anything like that, and I believe that it is very important to educate 
the people—the adults and then the children, too, at the same time. 

I could say a whole lot of things that probably would be in line 
with what we are trying to do here. I am satisfied that right here 
in Dade County we have about the finest type of employers of 
migrant labor that we have anywhere in the States. 

I want to finish up by saying this to you: Jim Ozell, my good friend 
whom I find to be a real Christian gentleman 

Senator WiiuraMs. He is what ¢ 

Mr. Rocne. He is head of the industrial commission. His man was 
here this morning, and he is still here. He said that the pay, the 
way they were paid did not make it very simple and easy to recruit 
migrants, and there has been no hint given yet as to what this pay is, 
and I wanted to end up by saying it is not a matter of anybody 
trying to evade telling what they pay, but I heard one of the fine 
gentlemen say that if you paid a minimum wage that the poorer 
worker would be on the level with the other. That is true. Then you 
answered him, I believe, to the effect it would all level off. But there 
has been no maximum set on any of this. They could also pay the 
real good workers a little more if they feel they are worth it. I think 
it ought to be realized in a growing State, and we are a prosperous 
State, that we have to pay enough wages that a man, a migrant, or 
anyone else, can raise his family in a reasonable state—no luxuries, 
but with a little security and the mere ability to save for his future and 
give him a little self- respect. I think that ought to be considered, 
and I certainly believe it has not been fair in a good many cases with 
the wages that have been paid. 

Senator Witt1ams. That is very helpful, Mr. Roche. I am very 
glad you are with us today. 

Our next speaker is Mr. Kenneth Morefield from the Florida Fruit 
& Vegetable Association. 





STATEMENT OF KENNETH MOREFIELD, FLORIDA FRUIT & 
VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Morerteirp. My name is Kenneth Morefield, of Orlando, Fla. I 
am administrative assistant to the general manager of the Florida 
Fruit & Vegetable Association of Orlando. The Florida Fruit & 
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Vegetable Association is a nonprofit agricultural cooperative, organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Florida for the purpose of repre- 
senting the vegetable and tropical fruit growers and shippers in the 
State. Its members grow and ship the majority of fresh vegetables 
and tropical fruits marketed in Florida. F lorida produces about 75 
percent of the Nation’s citrus commodities and about 20 pe reent of the 
Nation’s vegetables. Thus, this statement deals with a substantial por- 
tion of the fruit and vegetables production in the United States. 

By way of background, I spent 15 years with the Wage Division of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. So I do have a little experience in 
some of these matters with which we are dealing today. 

Senator Wintrams. Working in Florida ¢ 

Mr. Morerie.p. I was supervisor for 2 years, 1952 and 1953. 

S. 1085, introduced by Senator McNamara, is a bill to provide for 
coverage under the Fair Labor Standards Act, usually referred to as 
the wage-and-hour law, for farm labor employed by large farm enter- 
prises. This bill would exempt farms which used not more than 2,244 
man-days of hired farm labor during the preceding calendar year. 
This means that coverage would extend to farms having approxi- 
mately six employees. The bill would apply a minimum wage of 75 
cents an hour the first year, and by the fourth year, the rate would 
be that applying to the regular wage-hour coverage. With the trend 
Congress has been taking in the past, there would cert: ainly be pro- 
posals to have increased the minimum wage to at least $1.50 or prob- 
ably far higher by 1964. Bills have been introduced in previous ses- 
sions of the Congress to raise the minimum wage up to $1.50, and the 
Senate Labor Committee is presently considering a bill which would 
raise the act to $1.25 at present. 

The Congress which passed the original law in 1938 recognized that 
agricultural wages could not be tied to an industrial minimum-w age 
law, and further recognized that agricultural wages should seek their 
own level in accordance with the natural laws of supply and demand. 
There are many statements on record by learned and respected Mem- 
bers of Congress and members of the judiciary which recognize the 
utter impracticability of applying a minimum wage to agriculture. 
For example, Judge Bowen of the Ninth Circuit C ourt of Appeals, 
speaking for the majority in the case of McComb v. Hunt Foods (9 
Cir., 167 F.2d 905), said: 

The policy of protection to the growers of “perishable and seasonal fresh 
fruits” is as of much force as that of the protection of general industrial 
workers. The objective of the uniform rules for hours and wages in manu- 
facturing should not be allowed to prevail over the paramount necessity of 
garnering and preserving fruits and grains and the protection of those who grow 
them when Congress equally recognized both in the act. 

There are many other statements which could be cited, and in 
addition to the other numerous reasons for permitting farming to 
remain unburdened by minimum wage and overtime legislation, the 
Congress must refrain from passing legislation that can only result in 
years of litigation which would add further to the burdens of farmers. 

The population of the United States as a whole is enjoying steady 
growth, but the farm i oe and the number of workers on farms 
is declining steadily. The farm population has declined from 32 
million in 1910 to less than 20 million now—farmworkers declined 
from 13.5 million to 7.5 million—from 10 million family workers 
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to 5.9 million—and hired farmworkers have declined from 3.4 mil- 
lion to 1,842,000, If these population trends continue, there will be 
no more than + million workers on farms in 1975, with a population of 
200 million people. Percentagewise, this means that in 1910, the 
number of workers on farms was 14.7 percent of the total population, 
while in 1957, they accounted for 4. t percent of the total population, 
and by 1975, will account for only 2.5 percent of the population. The 
natural laws of supply and demand m: ake it clear that the farmworker 
is in a position to demand and receive all the wages which it is 
economic ‘ally possible to pay. 

The average farm wage rates have increased from $1.35 per day 
in 1935 to $6.20 per day in March 1959. This means that with the 
1910-14 index of 100, the ade of farm wage rates today is 620. In 
1938. the average cash wage of farmworkers. not count ing perquisites, 
was 16.6 cents per hour; and the Agriculture Marketing Service re- 
ported that on January 1, 1957, the average hourly cash wage for 
farm labor was 95 cents per hour. Thus, the average cash wage of 
farmworkers has increased 472 percent, while during the same period, 
the average hourly industrial wage has increased from 62.7 cents per 
hour to $2.07 in 1957, or an increase of 230 percent. Thus, farm wages 
have increased more than twice, percentagewise, that of industrial 
wages. One of the main factors in this phenomenal increase is the 
shortage of farm labor, which is growing more acute each year. The 
only way in which the farmers of America can feed the ever-growing 
population with the available farm labor supply is to increase pro- 
ductivity as much as possible. It should be noted, however, that the 
productivity of farmworkers increases slowly. Productivity is in- 
creasing through the use of machinery where possible; however, it 
still requires an experienced farmworker to selectively harvest beans, 
cabbage, tomatoes, and the like, choosing them for color, size, matu- 

rity, shape, appearance, and quality, 

included in the statistics are the earnings of many aged men and 
women and also children whose production. does not nearly approach 
that of an experienced able-bodied farmworker. 

If the earnings of these worse were omitted, the average repre- 
senting the earnings of regular farmworkers would be consider: ibly 
higher. If the farmer were covered by the wage-hour law, it would 
not be possible to permit aged and very young people to work on 
farms, because the farmer could not pay a high hourly rate to 
many of those people upon whom he now has to depend since their 
productivity simply would not warrant the payment of a high wage. 

In referring to Labor Department surveys on the impact of the 
$1 minimum wage passed in 1956, the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 


Mitchell, in his annual message to Congress on January 31, 1959, 
stated : 

The surveys also disclosed that the $1 minimum stimulated employers to 
reduce costs through productivity improvements as well as raising of produc- 
tion quotas, especially in piece-rate industries, dismissal of least efficient workers, 
and the elimination of premium overtime. 

This situation would be even more true of farm employees. 

Senator, you wondered this morning just how the farmers could 
pay the minimum wage when most farmwork is paid by piecework. 
It is like Secretary “Mitchell quoted here. That would be more 
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true of farm employees than other employees, and you simply could 
not pay a worker a guaranteed minimum wage if he was not produc- 
ing enough labor to warrant it. 

Farmworkers are paid on a variety of rates, including many 
perquisites. For example, some workers are paid cash hourly wages, 
some are paid piece rates, and many include board and lodging, 
some even including a house. I do not know whether there w ould 
be any difference to employees who were furnished housing against 
those who were not. The Agricultural Marketing Service “has very 
complete statistics, and I would like to furnish you with a copy 
of their latest survey which shows a definite differential between those 
employees who are paid a cash wage solely and those who are paid 
board and lodging, furnished a house, and so forth on top of it. 

Utter confusion would reign were a farmer required to translate 
the value of these and many other perquisites into hourly wages 
so that such values could be added to cash wages in order to deter- 
mine whether the farmworker had received some arbitrary cash 
wage. There are some employees who are furnished rent-free hous- 
ing and they still complain when the housing does not suit them. 
I must take exception to Mr. Braatz’ philosophy that giving rent 
free is not a good thing. Certainly, where the farmer wants to 
provide housing in addition to cash wages there certainly should 
he no legislation or philosophy that would injure that arrangement. 

An industrial manufacturer can pass along higher labor and other 
production costs to the consumer by merely raising the price of the 
manufactured article. A farmer cannot do likewise because if he 
sets a price for his hamper of beans and they are not sold immediately, 
he will wind up in a few hours with a hamper of beans that are 
unfit for human consumption and would suffer a total loss. 

Every year much agricultural production is left to rot on the vines 
or in the fields because a farmer cannot economically harvest the com- 
modities. Such economic abandonment means a higher price for 
those commodities which are harvested. Thus, it follows that if 
farmers are faced with the necessity to comply with a minimum wage 
and overtime law, many acres now in production would be removed 
from production. 

Senator WituiaMs. If everybody is operating under the same high 
standard, would it not be much the same as it is today ? 

Mr. Morertevp. Yes; it would be the same, but the thing is that 
the inclusion of a minimum wage would increase the amount of com- 
modities unharvested. There is a field of cabbage that I passed out 
here yesterday afternoon that has thousands and thousands of heads 
of cabbage that are left there unharvested because I presume there was 
no market for them. The fact is there comes many a day in Florida 
where the farmer cannot get enough money for his commodity to war- 
rant his picking it, and there are many farmers in this audience here 
that will cite you specific examples. 

Senator Wittiams. Then you are suggesting that a minimum wage 
would aggravate this situation ? 

Mr. Morerrexp. Right, sir. 

During the 1957-58 season for those commodities on which records 
are available, there were 1,670,600 tons of production in Florida, of 
which 50,050 tons represents economic abandonment. This figure 
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will be much greater if farmers are saddled with a minimum wage and 
overtime law. 

The effect of higher cost to the farmer will mean reduced produc- 
tion and higher cost to the consumer. The only way in which farm 
products can be placed in the retail markets at a price the consumer 
can pay is to permit the farmer and his workers to continue to oper- 
ate as they have in the past, untrammeled by such burdens as are con- 
templated by pending legislation. 

Every farmer lives in constant fear of an overnight disaster which 
can ruin him financially. On March 26, 1955, a sudden freeze hit 
the State of Georgia and completely wiped out the peach crop. Some 
years ago, a freeze wiped out the citrus crop in Texas and caused 
financial ruin to untold numbers of farmers, and these areas are just 
now returning to production. During the early months of 1958, sev- 
eral severe freezes hit the State of Florida, with the result that many 
vegetable crops were completely wiped out, and much of the fruit 
crop was destroyed. In addition to the destruction of the crops, thou- 
sands of fruit trees were completely destroyed. Faced with problems 
such as these, the farmer cannot exist and comply with an industrial 
wage law. 

The wage-hour law applies to employees who are employed in activ- 
ities which are subject to that law. In many instances a close relative 
of an employer will work for the employer without pay or without 
receiving pay equal to that required by the law. For example, a wife 
may be employed as an office employee and serve without pay. No 
action is, or can be, taken in such a case to force the employer to pay 
his wife wages as required by the law. 

In 1957 there were 5.8 million family workers on farms and 1.8 mil- 
lion hired workers. Thus, if the law were extended to cover agricul- 
tural workers, there would be 1.8 million persons with respect to whom 
the law could be enforced, as compared to 5.8 million persons who 
would be in the same legal position, but with respect to whom the law 
could not be enforced. It would be bureaucracy at its very worst to 
attempt to make a farmer pay his wife and children wages in accord- 
ance with a Federal law. Thus, the enactment of such an unenforce- 
able law would result in gross inequities as those farmers who employed 
any family workers would have a tremendous advantage over those 
who employed no family workers. Agriculture can be much better 
served by being allowed to remain free of such burdensome legislation 
and not by passing legislation which, while being injurious to all, 
would apply only to some. 

Most crops must be harvested immediately upon reaching maturity. 
The farmer cannot harvest for 40 hours during a week and then cease 
until the beginning of another workweek. The laws of nature will 
not permit the farmer to press a button and stop the processes of a 
maturing crop for a period of hours or days and then release the 
button at the beginning of another week. Hence, it would be disas- 
trous to attempt to apply an overtime provision based upon any sort 
of minimum wage, and experience with the wage-hour law in the 
matter of providing limitations and allowing variances and tolerances 
such as is provided in section 3(g) of S. 1085 would make farmers 
subject to constant revisions, hearings, and regulations. 

It should be pointed out here that if the wage-hour law were applied 
to agriculture, the industry would no longer be caught in a price-cost 
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squeeze, but rather in a three-way squeeze. ‘The farmer does not set 
a price on his commodity; he receives what the consumer will pay, so 
it is the consumer who sets the price—squeeze No. 1. Industry sets 
the price on what the farmer must buy, that is, fertilizer, tractors, 
farm implements, and tools—squeeze No. 2. If the law were applied 
to agriculture, the Government would be setting the price on what 
the farmer must pay for labor—squeeze No. 3. This would be an 
absolutely untenable position for the farmer. 


S. 1214 


This bill, introduced by Senator McNamara and others, would 
change the child labor provisions of the wage-hour law to eliminate 
the present exemption in agriculture. The present law permits minors 
under the age of 16 to be employed in agriculture only outside of 
school hours for the school district where the employee is living. The 
passage of this bill would just about eliminate the opportunity for 
young farm people to make money for their own purposes or to supple- 
ment the income of their families. It could make a real contribution 
to the furtherance of juvenile delinquency. The present law makes 
it unlawful to employ children during school hours. The prohibition 
against children under 16 working on farms at any time would reduce 
further the available manpower on farms and would create more idle 
time for children. Many of them are gainfully employed, and oppres- 
sive child labor in agriculture is certainly not a problem in Florida. 
Certainly our freedoms have become so restricted by laws and rules 
and regulations that nothing can be gained by further restricting the 
freedom of people to be gainfully employed, particularly since the 
present law does all it can to protect the child’s possibilities for an 
education. 

8. 2498 


The Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association is opposed to the admin- 
istration-sponsored Senate bill 2498, which provides for the registra- 
tion of contractors of migrant agricultural workers and for other 
objectives of the U.S. Department of Labor. This bill is the product 
of gross exaggeration of the irreputable nature of farm labor crew 
leaders. It purports to correct relatively rare instances of misman- 
agement of farm labor crews by placing crew leaders under the control 
and supervision of the Secretary of Labor. 

On close examination, however, it is readily seen that this bill 
would not eliminate any such instances of mismanagement, but would 
merely provide the means by which crew leaders who engage in im- 
proper practices could be put out of business by the Secretary of 
Labor. The bill would give the Department of Labor unique author- 
ity not now held by any governmental agency, a power of total 
domination over a class of employers and employees that know no 
precedent in the United States. 

Such legislation is not only entirely unnecessary—it is highly un- 

desirable to crew leaders, farmworkers, and farmers. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, stated at Nags Head, N.C., on February 17, 1960: 

Last year more than 7,700 annual worker plan schedules were worked out for 


crew leaders, an increase of 230 over the previous year. About 160,000 migrants 
were helped last year through this plan. 
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Mr. Goodwin’s statement was part of an address made before the 
Eastern States area pattern meeting, a conference of employment 
service representatives from the Eastern United States. 

The 7,700 schedules worked out for crew leaders indicaie the scope 
of the crew-leader system. The fact that 160,000 migrant workers 
were involved indicates the vital service provided by these crew lead- 
ers in mobilizing these workers to meet harvest labor demands in the 
various States. Since the Employment Services’ so-called annual 
worker plan is barely installed in the western areas of the United 
States, the figures quoted by Mr. Goodwin certainly relate in the main 
to program operations in the eastern half of the Nation. This makes 
the figures even more impressive by being suggestive of the huge po- 
tential of crew leaders and migrant workers who would be directly 
and seriously atfected by the proposed program ot Federal regimenta- 
tion. 

State employment service personnel in many States recognize that 
Senate bill 2498 would threaten the successful continuation of the 
crew-leader program. The bill is not only a threat to this group of 
employers, it is a threat to hundreds of thousands of migrant workers 
who secure employment through crew leader employers. The bill i 
a threat to the labor supply of farmers and growers everywhere wins 
depend upon migrant workers, for application of provisions of this 
bill would seriously cripple the mobility of this labor supply. 

It is fair to ask how or why Senate bill 2498 would bring about 
these unintended results. 

The bill would deny the use of the placement facilities of the na- 
tional network of public employment service offices to crews of mi- 
grant workers who fail to meet the qualification requirements of the 
Department of Labor. Few crew leaders, indeed, would be able to 
meet such requirements as are set forth in the bill. 

(1) The bill would require a written, sworn application for a cer- 
tificate of registration. This process in itself would mean that un- 
told thousands of job opportunities may be lost by migrant crews, and 
thousands of jobs may go unfilled on our farms because of conflict 
between urgency of labor demands and the prerequisite of registra- 
tion of each crew leader prior to giving him placement assistance. 

(2) The crew leader, in applying for a certificate, would have to 
prove financial lability for damage to persons or property arising 
out of his operations. The Department of Labor knows that it is 
next to impossible for a crew leader to secure such insurance except 
at highly exorbitant rates, and it is ridiculous to suppose that any 
but a scant few might have sufficient personal monetary assets to 
~ such a broad requirement. 

5) The crew leader would be required to post bond or otherwise 
Pi financial responsibility with respect to the satisfaction of pos- 
sible judgments against him as a labor contractor. If any crew 
leader were able to secure such a bond, which could involve many 
thousands of dollars, it is doubtful whether he would still be pursuing 
v7 occupation. 

+) The bill would require the crew leader to operate as a Secretary 
of con -appointed policeman to prohibit contact by any of his em- 
ployees, who may number into the hundreds, with prostitutes, 

gamblers, and others engaged in illegal activities. While it is to be 
expec ted that any conscientious employer would take steps to prevent 
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such developments among his employees, it is ridiculous to saddle 
a private citizen with the full responsibility for such law enforce- 
ment under penalty of having his means of livelihood denied to him 
by the very same government which is itself charged with enforcement 
of such laws. j 

(5) The crew leader would be prohibited from contracting with a 
farmer until he has secured an extensive amount of job information 
as required by the Secretary of Labor, ranging from the availability 
of health insurance for workers to the cost of food. He would be re- 
quired to supply all workers with written statements, on each pay- 
ment of wages, showing wage rates, wage earned, hours worked, with- 
holdings, and so forth, in spite of the fact that many thousands of 
farmworkers demand to be paid daily, and in some instances, as 
each bushel of a commodity is harvested. In short, the crew leader 
would be burdened with such a maze of advance preparations, paper- 
work and redtape that he would be encouraged to give up the business, 
if not actually cans to do so. 

Deviating for just a moment, I find in this bill here that it would 
also give the Secretary of Labor authority over my salary. Our 
organization consists in the placement of crews and this bill would 
require that my wages not be unreasonable with the Secretary of 
Labor. I do not want him to be able to say I am getting too much 
money. 

Senator Wiii1ams. We have not applied the Landrun-Griffin bill 
to you. That would have done a lot more to you. 

Mr. Morerievp. I agree on that. 

(6) Lastly, the crew leader would be required to comply with any 
yet-to-be-written additional rules and regulations set. forth by the 
Department of Labor, under threat not only of losing his livelihood in 
the event of a violation, but imprisonment up to 6 months, a fine of 
$500, or all three penalties. 

It would gain nothing to fully express the reaction and the adjec- 
tives with which Senate bill 2498 has been received by the agricultural 
industry and by farm crew leaders and workers. We would like to 
believe, however, that the Senators whose names appear on the bill 
have merely done so as an accommodation to the Secretary of Labor, 
and that none of them, at this moment, are committed to work for its 
passage. 

Senator Witi1ams. We have had support for this bill. The head of 
the Asparagus Growers’ Association of Minnesota came out for this 
bill. 

Mr. Morertetp. There is general support for the philosophy of this, 
and certainly we would support eliminating some of these unsavory 
practices. 

Senator WituiaMs. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Morrrretp. What we have tried to do is study each one of these 
facets. What we object to are the various parts of this bill which 
attempt to do that which we think it just won’t do. 

Senator Wixui1AMs. If we are going to eliminate the abuses, first. we 
would have to know what they are and in some way touch them. We 
do that through the requirement of registration. 

Would you accept that as the beginning ? 


Mr. Morerterp. Certainly, but I think probably the crew leaders are 
registered. 
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Senator Wiii1ams. Only in some States, four or five States. There 
are 22 States that are users of migrant labor to the extent of at least 
6,000 workers. Four States, I believe, have a statutory program of 
licensing and regist : ation. 

Mr. Morrrienp. I do not believe we have statutory requirement in 
Florida, but Iam sure Mr. Moss could enlighten us on the fact, I think, 
the State employment service does have a pretty good record. It is 
not a formal registration, but it is a record of crew leaders that come 
in and out of F lorida. 

Senator Wituiams. Even if you had a program here, it would not be 
fully effective unless it were national in scope because there are a lot of 
unscrupulous crew leaders who make their strike and take off. We 
have had informal testimony this morning giving us dramatic evidence 
of unsavory practices on the part of crew Jeaders in this area. 

Mr. Morertecp. One thing this bill would do would be to get the 
crew leader to police his workers and accomplish something that the 
television industry has not been able to do. Let us get facetious 
about it. 

Senator Wituiams. The television industry has not been accused of 
entering into a contract with its employees and then short of com- 
pliance taking off and leaving employees high and dry without the 
wages that were contracted for. The television industry is under fire 
for giving a little too much to certain people—certain unusual benefits. 

Mr. Morertevp. This bill would prohibit contact. with prostitutes, 
gamblers, and other illegal activities. 

Senator Winttams. I do not know if you hold any belief for that 
practice, but we have had evidence that that is the fact. 

Mr. Morerrevp. I point out that I do not think it is the crew leader 
who should be saddled with the responsibility of enforcing the statu- 
tory laws in his crews. 

Senator Wituiams. We are after the crew leader who is the procurer 
of the vices that are dispensed. That is the objective. If our lan- 
guage is defective and reaches out beyond an area where he is the 
agency of the vice, We certainly are wrong. 

Mr. Morertevp. Do we not have laws now that do that? I believe 
it is illegal to procure. 

Senator Wiiurams. Yes; but we have a floating population here. 
We are dealing here in interstate commerce. These people are here 
today and gone tomorow, and that 1 is one of the objectives to make it, 
as it is, an interstate problem to give it an interstate basis of law 
enforcement. 

Mr. Morertetp. I would certainly support the registration or re- 
cording of crew leaders and then pinpointing the problem. 

Senator Wiurams. Fine. We will stop right there. I will argue 
no further. 


a Morerie.p. We certainly feel this bill would bring adverse 
eflects. 

Senator Winu1Ams. I know the problems with the language as it is 
drawn. That is what we are here for. We are here to find out how, 
in practical operating effect, it would be manifested here in your 
community. 

Mr. Morertetp. We hope that hearings such as this will enable you 
to realize the adverse effect it would bring about. Well, I will not go 
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into that, but it is a continuing source of amazement to our agricultural 
industry that such wild legislative proposals can be given even casual 
consideration by our Congress. 

If farm labor crew leaders do in fact present problems in some 
areas of the United States, then we suggest that it is a matter for local 
and State action. 

Our population explosion suggests the tremendous responsibility 
that will fall upon our agricultural industry in the years ahead. We 
much keep our farmers and growers on the job, our crew leaders on 
the job, and our farmworkers on the job. Any legislation that would 
do disservice to this objective 1 isa threat to: all of us. 


S. 2928 


The Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association endorses the objectives 
of Senate bill 2928, which is an amendment to title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949, to provide financial assistance for the provision of housing 
and related facilities for migratory farm labor. 

This measure is similar, to a substantial extent, to a bill introduced 
in July 1958 by Congresman Paul Rogers. 

Fortunately, we believe. the Congress is today more aware of the 

need for this type of housing finance measure than heretofore, and we 
bien that this greater knowledge of the general farm labor housing 
problem will assure favorable ¢ onsideration of S. 2928. 

Florida agriculture requires a seasonal farm labor force of over 
90,000 workers. Employment of this large number of workers auto- 
matically involves the provisioning of housing for them and their 
families. The total housing need for this force is inflated to some ex- 
tent by virtue of the fact that the labor force is highly fluid and moves 
from one major crop area to another within the State as our local 
harvest operations rise and decline. It is perhaps safe to estimate 
that on a statewide basis, fully two housing units are required for each 
member of our seasonal farm labor force and his family. 

The relatively short-term occupancy rate for this type of housing 
and the extremely low revenue from such facilities combine together 
to pose a major financial problem to the individual farmer. This 
situation is further complicated by the high maintenance costs result- 
ing from very rapid deterioration through abusive use, which in turn 
has influenced lending institutions to refuse to finance such housing 
facilities. It is true that this problem has been overcome to some 
extent by some individual farmers and growers who have been able 
to contribute to dramatic improvement in our farm labor housing 
situation in Florida in recent years. However, as older farm labor 
housing becomes uninhabitable or obsolete—and this is already taking 
place on a large scale—our farmers and growers have no existing 
source of financing that will adequately meet the overall problem. 

Rental of farm labor housing is not a profitable business. We, 
therefore cannot expect to attract venture capital into this field. The 
farmer himself can charge only and extremely nominal rental, and this 
barely meets maintenance costs and provides nothing for a reserve for 
replacement. It is, therefore, essential that an adequ: ite means of 
financing such housing facilities be made available to these farmers 
and growers, if they are to continue to live up to the standards they 
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have imposed upon themselves. Having the means to do the job, the 
agricultural industry would no longer have to contend with unfair 
harassment and pressure from outside groups who have only a limited 
surface knowledge of the problem, but who have been nonetheless out- 
spoken and quick to criticize the slightest of deficiencies. 

It should be taken into account, moreover, that the agricultural in- 
dustry is the only major industry in the United States which has 
undertaken to provide housing at no cost or low cost to its labor force. 
The endorsement of Senate bill 2928 by this association should in no 
way be regarded as indicative of what housing practices may be fol- 
lowed by our agricultural industry in the years to come. Severe 
regulatory and economic pressures are descending upon the agricul- 
tural industry from every side and from every source. Small-scale 
farming has long been an uneconomic luxury in Florida. Even 
large-scale farming operations fail in Florida every year. The rea- 
sol is not In management nor solely because of the vagaries of nature. 
The basic cause of our failures is economic. In spite of some fortu- 
nate exception to the rule, the ratio of prices received by farmers to 
prices paid by farmers was at a 19-year low during 1959. Regardless 
of uninformed opinions to the contrary, we cannot pass these costs 
and losses down the line to the consumer. Small wonder that the 
agricultural industry reacts violently to administration-sponsored 
measures that would create further labor shortages and artifieally in- 
flate wage rates and other overhead costs. But more the wonder that 
helpful legislation of the type contained in Senate bill 2928 was not 

long ago passed by the Congress. 


S. 2864 AND 8S. 2865 


The matter of providing education for the children of migrants and 
for adult migrants is not a matter which this association can comment 
upon, as it is something entirely outside our activities. I would only 
like to add my voice to those who fear the Federal encroachment in 
the tield of education which should be a matter for the State. Cer- 
tainly no one can object to increased opportunities for education of 
our people, particularly farm people, and I am sure that you will 
receive adequate guidance on this matter by local educators. 

In conclusion, and on behalf of our m embership, I want to thank 
the subcommittee for the privilege of appearing before you today. 

Senator Winiiams. Thank you very much: Mr. Morefield. On this 
question of Federal encroachment in the field of education, we have 
tried to make it abundantly clear that it is not encroachment in the 
sense of injection into the administration of an educational program. 
It is only an opportunity for providing better facilities. 

Do you have any block on that limited effort ? 

Mr. Morerietp. No, sir. As I said, we are not qualified to discuss 
that. We would like to see migrants better educated. 

Senator Wititams. It has been our experience that where educa- 
tional opportunities are adequate or becoming adequate there is a 
far better supply of migrant labor. The better quality labor will tend 
to go to areas where they have the other benefits of society, such as 
education fof their youngsters. This was demonstrated to us in 
Michigan. The growers told us that their supply of labor was of 
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better quality and more stable year to year. People would come back 
to the communities where they had the opportunity for their kids 
to goto school. 

Mr. Morertevp. I think you would find that here. There are many 
areas—Belle Glade in particular—where there is a lot done for educa- 
tion for migrant children. If 1 understood one of the gentlemen 
correctly this morning, he was advocating educating the migrant 
adults so they could get out of the migrant “agricultural picture. 

Senator Winuiams. No. Give them some vocational tr aining so, 
as the farm picture changes, they would be available to adapt to 
other jobs. As you pointed out, the farm labor supply needs become 
less and less with the dev elopment of technology and better machine 
practices. This we know. Up our way we have automatic asparagus- 
pickers. This has made a big change in our need for farmhands. 
They are even working on an applepicker and a cherrypicker up that 
way which again would reduce the opportunities for farmhands and 
they will have to be ready to go into other lines. There is a bean- 
picker. Seabrook Farms, I believe, has dev eloped a beanpicker up 
our way. 

Mr. Morertetp. We have mechanized, too, but we still need the 
hand. 

Senator Wituiams. I will wager that the potato situation becomes 
mechanical before long. I imagine fruitpicking will be the last to 
be mechanized. 

You have done a magnificent job of expressing your viewpoints. I 
wonder if there is anything I could suggest to you that would change 
your mind about any of ‘these areas where you are opposed. Can 
you think of anything? 

Mr. Morerteip. The crew leader situation is something which we 
feel needs very careful and detailed study. I am not sure that the 
employment service offices could not do a whole lot toward eliminating 
the abuses of which you speak. We have one means of eliminating 
the abuses—the farmer just does not hire the crew leader again. 
When he finds a crew leader has indulged in these gross problems 
we are speaking of, he does not employ them any longer. 

We have in this State many crew leaders coming back to the 
same grower year after year with a very good work performance 
record and none of these problems. I am not saying, of course, that 
some of these problems do not exist. We know they do. We do not 
think that something as far-reaching as this is the answer. We want 
to approach it slowly. 

Senator Wititams. You have been most helpful. 

Mr. Hurley, do you have any protests of any of the positions taken 
here? 

Mr. Hvurtey. No. 

Senator Wixtrams. I guess that is it, sir. We are very grateful 
to you. 

What would you say your membership is? 

Mr. Morertexp. In the vicinity of 400. 

Senator WitiiaMs. Is there an overlap between you and the farm 
bureau ? 

Mr. Morertetp. I do not know whether “overlap” is the proper 
term. Many of our employers are also members of the farm bureau. 
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Senator Witi1ams. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Morertetp. Yes. While the number of farmers as cited is not 
indicative, our members produce over half of the vegetable production 
of Florida and more than 10 percent of the entire U.S. production. 

Senator Wiitu1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Morefield. 

Our next speaker is the Reverend Paul M. Cassen. 


STATEMENT OF REV. PAUL M. CASSEN, DIRECTOR, FLORIDA 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TO MIGRANTS 


Reverend Cassen. In my testimony here today before this subcom- 
mittee I am attempting to point out the fact that the Florida Christian 
Ministry to Migrants 1s a voluntary church agency which is attempt- 
ing to minister to the Christian needs of migrant people. This we 
have been doing for 20 years. We represent all of the Protestant 
churches which are in the Florida Council of Churches. This is not 
the whole Protestant picture in Florida, but it is a major segment of 
the Protestant churches of Florida. 

Our staff lives in many of the camps where the migrants live and 
we have on our staff quite a number of people who have been with us 

8 and 10 years, so that they are well experienced with the problems 
that migrants have been faced with. In our attempt to minister to 
migrants we have been trying to approach it from three angles: First, 
the direct. service to the migrant himself. When I say “Christian 
minister” I am not speaking merely of the preaching message or of 
conducting Bible schools, but I am speaking of the kind of service 
that the pastor of a church gives to the people in his congregation, 
and this involves all sorts and areas of the person’s life, so that our 
staff is engaged in many places, in many instances, with families and 
with individuals in many problems that develop out of their life as 
migrants. 

Here in Florida we not only try to serve the migrant people them- 
selves but we attempt to do other things: 

(1) To interpret the community to the migrant. That is, to at- 
tempt to help him see how he can fit into the community situation 
into which he comes and become a better citizen. 

(2) Attempt to interpret the migrant to the community and to try 
to get across to the people in the community the need for the migrant 
to have the things that residents of a community have—the securities, 
the educational opportunities, and all of these other things that go 
with community life and, which are to a large extent, denied to 
migrant people. 

Having made this introductory statement, I want to say just a 
little bit more. In the 13 years that I have been connected with the 
Florida Christian Ministry to Migrants, I have noticed great changes 
taking place. It seems to me that 13 years ago not many people were 
concerned with this problem. But increasingly with the appoint- 
ment of the President’s Committee, the Governor's Interagency Com- 
mittee, and the springing up of local committees all over the State 
and especially in the southern counties, more and more people are 
becoming aware of the migrant and of the many problems that he 
brings w ‘ith him to the communities to which he comes. 

All along we have realized that migrant children are on the receiving 
end of a great deal of instability that goes with this mobile life. We 
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have been aware of the things that have prevented them from profit- 
ing to the greatest extent from the educational opportunities offered 
by the communities. It is a matter of very great encouragement to 
us to see Senate bills 2864 and 2865 for that matter being proposed. 
Here in the field of education is the place where the greatest improve- 
ment can take place. I think this has been acknowledged here in the 
hearings today. It has been said over and over again, and I do not 
want to be repetitious in what I am saying, but I just want to em- 
phasize the fact that we feel a great deal can be done for migrants 
through this educational bill that has been proposed. This morning 
Mr. Turner pointed out some of the difficulties. I know that the 
local school boards when they have to face up to the financial burden 
brought upon them by the large increase in the numbers of children 
coming into their schools, when they have to be spending their time 
wondering how they are going to get the financial resources to meet 
the needs of these children, they cannot be applying themselves to 
some of the more fundamental problems. I feel that the passage 
of this bill would enable them to put more attention upon the problems 
of finding the right place for the migrant children. 

Over and over again I have heard educators in Florida say that our 
facilities are not sufficient to take care of all the migrant children 
and we must be excused if we do not go out and beat the bushes. If 
a part of the financial burden can be taken off of them, I feel sure 
that the process of beginning to beat the bushes will take place. 

Another thing I have noticed is that great numbers of migrant chil- 
dren, although enrolled in school, their attendance record is poor. 
In some of the counties we have attendance officers whose particular 
responsibility is to see that migrant children are in the neh. These 
people have backbreaking responsibilities. They are assigned areas 
much larger than they are physically able to cover. I feel that per- 
haps with the addition of some financial help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the school districts that it will be possible for these school 
people to do a better job along this line as well. 

Title IL: Providing for summer schools would leave Florida out in 
some instances, but I am wondering if the subcommittee would con- 
sider the possibility of including in this category the orientation 
classes for Spanish-speaking children who come into the State, or for 
providing some sort of help in a situation such as the development in 
Belle Glade in the Osceola School. Coming out of a survey study 
that has been made through the last several years, and I am sure you 
will be hearing something about this on Wednesday in Clewiston, the 
Osceola School in Belle Glade is petitioning the Palm Beach County 
School Board to allow them to set up special classes for the boys and 
girls who are nearing school-leaving age but who have not and are 
not, you might say, proper material for going into junior high school. 
These young people are just waiting until they reach the school-leav- 
ing age. They are not interested in continuing their education, and 
their appeal to the school board is that they be allowed to set up a 
special class for these — people to give them some basic vocational 
training and to help them brush up a little bit on the three R’s and in 
this way prepare them a little better for life before they finally get out 
of the schools. I wonder if title II might possibly be helpful in this 
kind of category. 
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So far as title III is concerned I think Mr. Turner has made a good 
case for that and I donot think we need go into that. 

With reference to the bill for adult education, S. 2865, I believe that 
this kind of program is essential if any or all of these other proposals 
are adopted. Improved housing for the migrants has been retarded 
by the abuse of property. The grower’s contention that screens are 
torn out, toilets and showers are destroyed, is quite true. I have seen 
this over and over again. Unless people are educated in how to use 
this kind of facility, there seems to be no possibility of improvement, 
and we cannot just say because the facilities have been abused that 
this is an excuse for stopping our efforts. We should, I think, take 
a step in the right direction and see that the adults receive some kind 
of instruction that will help them in this way. 

This also has direct bearing on the education of migrant children. 
A good many of the migrant parents who have low educational back- 
ground themselves, fourth or fifth grade, have very little conception 
of the real value of education for their children and naturally they 
are going to try every way possible to use their children to bolster 
the economic side of their living. If they, themselves, get a better 
appreciation of education they will be much more willing to allow 
their children to be educated. I hope both of these bills will be 
passed because I see in them the possibility of real growth and real 
progress in the future. 

So far as 8S. 1778 and S. 2498, the two bills with reference to crew 
leaders, I have felt for many years that there is a need for some sort 
of regulation in the crew leader system. I have heard it said over 
and over again that by regulating crew leaders many of them will be 
driven out of business and that labor shortages will result. I really 
feel that S. 2498 is much too ambitious in its proposals. S. 1778 would 
be more near to my idea of what might be passed and be possible to 
enforce at the present time. But I am positive that something needs 
to be done so far as crew leaders are concerned. Perhaps some of the 
crew leaders need to go out of business. This thing can cut in two 
directions. If the crew leader gains status by becoming an acknowl- 
edged part of the migratory labor pattern and if his standards of 
operation and conduct as a crew leader or labor contractor are kept 
at a high level, I feel this will gradually wear off on some of the mi- 
grant people he employs and the whole level of performance will be 

raised. Of course, I am not in a position, and as a minister, I am not 
In a position to speak to the technical aspects of a good many of these 
bills, but what I am thinking of particularly is the humane attitude 
that we should take. 

I am particularly interested that migrant people, those who are 
forced to follow the crops to make a living—forced, I say, by perhaps 
economic reasons, by the matter of displacement, and all of the other 
things we are hearing about—I feel that these people need to have 
some of the things that people in the community expect to receive as 
their right and due. 

S. 2141 


As I said, I have been connected here for 13 years in this work, 
and I have noticed that the application of school attendance laws 
has had a marked effect on the number of children in the field, and 
so forth. I am in favor of keeping small children out of the fields 
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and out of the packinghouses, but I keep wondering whether some 
provision for a lowering of the 16-year age limit to perhaps 10 or 12 
years should not be made with reference to the migrant children. I 
am not speaking of the children whose parents are owners of farms, 
but I am thinking only of children who are traveling in the migrant 
stream. 

Senator WiuuiaMs. I meant to ask Mr. Morefield, too, if he thought 
there were any cutoff ages here other than 16 that might be warranted 


and justified. He opposed that, and you suggest 12 years; is that | 


right ? 


Reverend Cassen. Our staff met toward the end of February when 


there were 8 or 10 of us together. We came to the conclusion that it 
is much better for the children 10, 12, and 14 years of age to have an 
opportunity to learn to work rather than to be left in the migrant 
camps, or these other places, where they might come under influences 
that would be much more harmful. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Should you not first define the employment in 
terms of risks and hardships? 

Reverend Cassrn. We would not expect them to be going into 
packinghouses. I am referring to the picking operations. We have 
quite a number of children, for instance, who are presently, out of 
school hours, earning money in the fields. 

Senator Wixtirams. How about the fruit picking? That is pretty 
dangerous. 

Reverend Cassen. The Florida Christian Ministry to Migrants 
deals only with people working in vegetables. 

Senator Winiiams. Should that not be included in your age qualifi- 
cations ¢ 

Reverend Cassen. Naturally so; yes. 

Senator WittraMs. As to the degree of risk involved by crops? 

Reverend Cassen. That’s right. There is also the fact that many 
of the migrant families need the added income that their larger 
children are able to earn. I think that it is very important they be 
allowed to have this extra income, but I also think we need to be 
careful that the children’s education, recreation, and other needs are 
met so that these things are not impaired so far as they are concerned. 


S. 1085 


It seems to me that anything that can be done that will give the 
agricultural migrant worker more income and more adequate salary 
is a valuable thing to do. Raising the rate of pay to a more equitable 
level, however, cannot overcome the fact that most migrants, because 
of the nature of the situation, do not have enough working hours in a 
year to make adequate living. I feel we need to seek some sort of 
job security so that this adequate income can be realized. Perhaps 
this kind of bill might be a step in the right direction. 

I have heard it said many times that a good many of the migrants 
do not understand how to use the present income that they have to 
the best advantage. It is true; but there are lots of people in the 
community who are in the same category, and I do not think we 
ought to single them out as a special class and point out the fact that 
they, themselves, are beyond help in any regard. I think that so far 
as I am concerned, and the staff with whom I work, we take the atti- 
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tude that any person is able to change and any person is able to learn 
and any person given the proper incentive can improve himself. 

I know it has been said that the application of a minimum wage to 
agricultural workers will impose too great a burden on the grower. 
I am positive that there is a great deal of truth in this, but the only 
realistic remedy that I see is that somehow or other the increased 
costs of the vegetables and the fruit and the other things that migrant 
people harvest should be passed along to the consumer. Perhaps this 
bill is not the one to do that, but some means should be found to con- 
trol this business if great numbers of our people are being paid less 
than an adequate living wage. Some means should be found because, 
surely, we people in the United States are not willing that the vege- 
tables we eat and fruit we eat should be produced by — who are 
hungry and who do not have the basic things in life. I think this is 
a moral obligation that cuts right straight across our whole country. 
Some means must be found to do this. 

Of course, we always hear that if migrants are put on minimum 
wage scales, it is going to mean a selective process so far as they are 
concerned. Lots of them will be left out of work because they are not 
able to produce. Somehow or other something has to be done to give 
hope to people. I have heard it said over and over again, and I have 
seen 2 good many times something like this happening, a farmer needs 
150 or 200 people to pick the beans that he has in his particular field. 
Knowing that a good many of the people in this group will work for 2 
hours, 214 hours, or 3 hours, and make just enough money, as Mr. Cox 
said, to get their meager needs for that day and a bottle of wine, as 
soon as they reach that place they get out and walk off the job. So the 
result is the farmer or grower has to take not 150 or 200 people, but 
take 250 or 300. In many instances the farmer discourages the decent 
migrant, the one who really wants to go out there and make an honest 
day’s living, from accomplishing his purpose because over and over 
again many migrants come back from the field at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon having been able to make only half a day’s pay. The reason 
was that their opportunity for that day was denied to them because 
too many people were taken into the field. This is something that 
needs some kind of study. How it is going to be managed, I do not 
know, but certainly this is a part of the picture. 

Of course, the selective process is going to have to be brought into 
play. Some people just won’t fit into the picture and they will not be 
able to continue as agricultural migrants. But I feel that somehow or 
other the idea that is incorporated in 1085 needs to be applied to our 
economy. How it is going to be done, I do not know. 

There is one thing Iwould like to bring out : Migrants harvest crops. 
Frequently the pay that they are given for the picking of a hamper of 
beans or the picking of a box of potatoes, or whatever it might be, is 
the difference between profit and loss so far as the grower is concerned. 
It was stated here very eloquently that frequently crops are abandoned 
in the field because it is not profitable to harvest them. It should be 
pointed out, however, that all of the expense in growing that crop has 
been entailed and the things that are left in the field are a complete loss 
to the farmer. 

What happens when tomatoes are picked for the ninth time and the 
price is good? The migrant passes on. He has done his job and he 
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has gotten his pay, meager though it be, the farmer is left with an ad- 
mirable profit in that particular } year. How is it going to be possible 
to pass some of this along to the people who helped the farmer during 
that particular period? I know it can be said that this is the idea of an 
impractical dreamer, but really, we are thinking about people. We 
are not just thinking about vegetables to put on the tables, to put in 
the markets, to be bought for 14 or 18 or 20 cents a pound. We are 
thinking about. what happens to people when they are caught in the 
meshes of a situation like this—where frequently they are unable to 
make enough to make ends meet. 

In conclusion, S. 2928 certainly seems to me, with my very limited 
knowledge of the needs of the situation, to be something that would 
be quite good, and I feel sure that the passage of this kind of legisla- 
tion would be of great help in providing adequate housing for migrant 
people. 

I appreciate this opportunity, Senator, and I have been glad to have 
had the opportunity to talk to you. 

Senator WiiuiAMs. We are grateful in a large measure for those 
thoughtful statements. They are most useful. 

(The prepared statement of Reverend Cassen follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Rev. Paut M. CASSEN, DIRECTOR, FLORIDA CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY TO MIGRANTS, WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


For 20 years the Florida Christian Ministry to Migrants and its predecessor, 
the Florida Interdenominational Migrant Committee, has been ministering to 
thousands of the agricultural migrants who come into Florida to harvest vege- 
tables. This is a cooperative effort involving the large segment of the Protestant 
denominations joined in the Florida Council of Churches. The Florida Christian 
Ministry to Migrants is closely allied to the Migrant Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches, now active in 35 States. 

While our primary interest continues to be a comprehensive Christian ministry 
to the migrants who come into our State, we have always concerned ourselves with 
other aspects of the migrant situation. A great deal of time and energy has been 
spent in interpreting the needs of migrant people to the community at large. 
Until recently, very few of the people of Florida had any conception of the 
complexity of the migrant problem. 

The big freeze of 1958 brought many people face to face with migrants for 
the first time. The newspaper coverage was good, the response of the community 
to the immediate welfare needs of migrants was heartening. Since then more 
and more people are becoming concerned. For this we are glad. 

Over the years, our staff has been in close contact with migrants and their 
families. Most of our staff live in migrant camps and are intimately acquainted 
with hundreds of families. They are constantly working with individuals and 
family groups, helping to solve some of the pressing problems that arise. They 
see daily the obstacles that must be removed if migrants are to achieve even a 
poor approximation of the values that accrue to the residents of a community. 
Some of our staff have been traveling with the migrants as they go from 
Florida to other States in the summer. 

I have made this introductory statement so that the subcommittee may be 
aware of the firsthand experience of our staff. A great deal of my testimony 
is derived from intimate association with them, and from my own personal 
experience as a migrant minister. 

I am greatly encouraged by the developments that are taking place with 
reference to agricultural migrants. The appointment of the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor is especially gratifying because it is becoming a focal point 
for the concentration of public interest in seeking right solutions. 

Migrant children are the recipients of more than their share of the depriva- 
tions inherent in this ever-mobile life. We have been aware of the difficulties 
which have prevented them from profiting to the fullest extent from the edu- 
cational opportunities offered by the communities. 
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S. 2864 seems to be a step in the right direction. Local school boards need 
financial assistance in order to meet the peak loads caused by the influx of 
migrant children. This is especially so in the southern counties of Florida, 
where the migrants come in greatest numbers. Average daily attendance does 
not provide sufficient revenue from the State to help the local school board meet 
the needs of the local situation adequately. Doubtless, competent school au- 
thorities will spell this out in detail. My contention is that, given adequate help 
with the financial burden caused by the large influx of migrant children, the 
local school authorities will be able to tackle more vigorously the problems of 
finding the migrant children, enrolling them promptly and insisting that they 
attend regularly while in the community. Attendance officers presently have a 
backbreaking job, since they are few in number and the area they must cover 
is large, and their clients have a tendency to shift their residence even within 
the limits of a school district. 

It is encouraging that it is proposed to give assistance to local school boards. 
Five years of grants will not solve the problem. Will provision be made to con- 
tinue the grants after 1964? 

Title II providing for summer schools will leave Florida out in the ordinary 
course of events. Will the subcommittee consider the possibility of including in 
this category the orientation classes that are conducted for Spanish-speaking 
children? These classes are filling the need provided by the summer schools, in 
thta they help the child overcome the handicap of being retarded. 

Title III will be of great assistance to the migrant child in that his school 
record will be available as he travels. Experiments in this area have proven the 
value of this approach. 

S. 2865 is an attempt to meet one of the basic problems inherent in migrancy. 
The lack of proper understanding on the part of the adult migrant hinders 
progress in every direction. This program is essential if any or all of the other 
proposals are adopted. Improved housing for migrants has been retarded by 
abuse of property. The grower’s contention that screens are torn out, toilets 
and showers are destroyed, etc., is a valid one. I have seen many instances of 
such abuse. It is not enough to point out the destruction caused by ignorance 
and to use that for an excuse to fail to make improvements. Adult education is 
astep in the right direction. 

This also has direct bearing on the education of migrant children. Parents 
often have no conception of the value of education for their children, and fre- 
quently are found to be in conflict with the authorities who try to keep the chil- 
dren in school. I hope this legislation will be passed. 

S$. 1778 and S. 2498: For many years I have felt that there is need for some 
sort of regulation of the crew leader system. There are too many opportunities 
for abuses to creep in when no one is responsible to oversee the activities involv- 
ing so many people. Of the two bills proposed, I believe S. 1778 is more practical 
in its approach. Many of the crew leaders do not have sufficient education to do 
the job laid out in S. 2498. 

However, I favor a number of the provisions in S. 2498, especially insurance 
and the regulations dealing with fair dealing practices between crew leader, 
nigrant laborer and grower. Some such regulation is greatly needed and I hope 
it will soon become law. We often hear people say that this kind of regulation 
will put a lot of crew leaders out of business. Perhaps they need to be out of 
business, to make way for honest and competent operators. This cuts two ways. 
If the crew leader gains status by becoming an acknowledged part of the migra- 
tory labor pattern, and if his standards of operation and conduct as a crew 
leader or labor contractor are kept at a high level, this will gradually rub off 
on the migratory laborers he employs, and the whole level of performance may 
well be raised. 

S. 2141: During the 13 years I have been connected with the Florida Christian 
Ministry to Migrants I have seen considerable decrease in the number of children 
working in the fields. Enforcement of the school attendance laws has had a 
marked effect. 

I am in favor of keeping small children out of the fields and packinghouses, 
but I keep wondering whether some provision for a lowering of the 16-year-age 
limit to perhaps 10 or 12 years may not be made. There is great value in teach- 
ing a child to work, provided his schooling, health, and recreational needs are 
not impaired. Many migrant families need the added income their larger chil- 
dren are able to earn during out-of-school hours. It is conceivable that children 
would be better off working in the fields with their parents, rather than being 
left to their own devices in some of the migrant camps where they live. 
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S. 1085: I have been acutely aware of the low earning power of the average 
migrant. This has been spelled out many times by experts in the field. I am 
sure this information is available to the subcommitteee and does not need to be 
repeated here. S. 1085 is a significant step in the direction of securing a more 
adequate income for the migrant laborer. But it is only a step. Raising the 
rate of pay to a more equitable level cannot overcome the fact that most mi- 
grants, because of the nature of the situation, do not have enough working days 
with pay in a year to earn a decent living. Job security and an adequate income 
will not be fully realized by the passage of this proposed amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

If it is contended that the application of a minimum wage to agricultural 
workers will impose too great a burden on the grower, then the only realistic 
remedy seems to be that the increased cost of the vegetables and fruits must be 
passed on to the consumer. This has been the pattern in industry and it seems 
reasonable that the same pattern can be followed in agriculture. 

I realize that the bulk of the migratory workers is unskilled, and there is a 
possibility that with a higher rate of pay in effect, some workers will not be 
hired because of inefficiency. This is a risk that has to be taken. Incentives 
have long been held up as the means of improvement and I see no reason why 
they will not operate with migrants. No part of our economy should be based 
on the exploitation of migratory labor. 

S. 2928: The housing of migratory labor has been one of the most discussed 
issues of the whole field. Even with the great improvements that have taken 
place within the last 10 years, it is still possible to find extremely unsuitable 
buildings in use as migrant housing. This is not peculiar to any one locality, 
county or State, but is generally true all across our country. With the passage 
of legislation by the 1959 session of the Florida Legislature, we can look for 
steady improvement here in Florida. The passage of S. 2928 should accelerate 
the rate of improvement. Many people were surprised to learn from the 
Florida Governor’s Inter-Agency Committee on Migratory Labor that the ma- 
jority of the housing occupied by migrants in Florida is to be found within the 
corporate limits of the towns and municipalities of Florida and not on the farm 
and owned by farmers. 

I hope I am correct in my assumption, after a careful reading of S. 2928, that 
loans would be available to any person or group of persons desiring to erect or 
improve housing for migrants. 

I am glad to see provision being made for two classifications of migrant hous- 
ing operators, especially the nonprofit provision. I hope speedy action can be 
taken on this measure. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation to the subcommittee for this 
opportunity to testify on behalf of the Florida Christian Ministry to Migrants, 


and myself. 
Senator WiuuiaMs. We will now hear from Rev. Isaac Henderson 


from Homestead. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ISAAC HENDERSON, SOUTH DADE LABOR 
CAMP 


Reverend Henpverson. It is said, “The chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link.” 

Senator Wit11ams. Do you subscribe to that physical principle! 

Reverend Henperson. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Witi1ams. You are not the weakest link. I know that. 

Reverend Henpverson. No, but the migrants are the weakest links in 
the chain. I feel that every American “should be strong speaking in 
terms of our country. The weakest links must be strengthened. Tn 
that way we will st rengthen the whole chain. 

I am going to start first with education because I feel that there is 
a very definite field in which we should begin to strengthen the weakest 
links, and I am not only thinking of education for ‘the migrant peo- 
ple, but I am thinking of education for the community. You will 
pardon this personal reference. 
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I have worked with the migrant people for 13 years in six States. 
I have traveled with them from Florida to Massachusetts. I have 
watched them recruiting. I have traveled with the crew leaders, so 
that. what I am saying is my experience for these 13 years and not just 
what I hear. They are not really academic. They are things I have 
experienced and things that I have seen. We are trying to bring 
about a better relationship between the migrant people who come into 
our community and the community people themselves. I think that 
both groups, the community as well as the migrants, must work hand 
in hand to solve whatever problems there are for the betterment of the 
community. TS. 

Agriculture is the very backbone of our country. The people living 
in offices and even in Washington cannot live without the migrant 
people and without the agriculturists, and without the farmers. They 
are a vital part in the life of our country, and as a vital part in the 
life of our country, I feel the time has come when some conservation 
should be given. I think I am happy to say that some is being given 
right now. 

I came into contact with the migrant situation many, many years 
back when I was in school, in college, in Ohio. As I sat in class one 
morning I remember studying many of the conditions that would ob- 
tain in the fields in Colorado and other places. I was really, really 
stunned. I did not know. I felt I should do something, but I did 
not know I was to be called upon many, many years after to take an 
active part in helping to bring about better conditions between the 
migrants and the community in which they serve. 

I needn’t say that the migrants have no vote and have no other 

influence, or things like that, in our Government, because that is well 
known. But I think we have reached the age when something should 
be done, and, of course, education is a part. When I got S. 2864 and 
S. 2865 I thought they were very good bills because they strike at one 
of the things that we need to investigate and stress greatly if the 
country is to advance among the other countries and have the influence 
it should wield among the peoples of the world. I would say more 
education for migrant children and more adult education. Many of 
our migrant people are not able to read. They have very little school- 
ing. I am not just saying that. One of the first things I do when I 
enter a camp each year is to make a survey. In my survey I write the 
names of families, the mother, the father, and the children, and their 
ages. I find out where they came from, why they are here, what they 
are doing. I sat down day by day, and one of the greatest parts of 
my ministering, the part that I gave more time and attention to, is 
that part of counseling—and in counseling one goes into the homes 
and sits down and talks with the people. That is how you are able 
to get the true picture. I was able to get only one picture of that. I 
have also listened to the farmers. I have listened to their part of it, 
and I have great sympathy because I know that both factors will have 
to work together before we can bring about a solution to the problems 
that confront us in this day and age. 
_ One of the things I would suggest a change for or a modification in 
is S. 2141 which says that children shouldn’t work until they are 16. 
[ would like to modify that to lower the age standard. Children who 
ave been taught to work at an earlier age, it seems to me it might be 
a deterrent factor in this juvenile delinquency problem. 
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Senator Witi1ams. What would you suggest as a minimum age? 

Reverend Henperson. I would not bring it down to 12, but I would 
say about 13. 

With regard to S. 1778 and the registration of the crew leaders, I 
would not want to stop and give some personal testimony and ex- 
periences I have had. That is not our purpose. Our purpose here is 
to deal with the measure, but I would say that something here has to 
be done in order to get the type of people that we should have as crew 
leaders. 

I think S. 1778 and S. 2498 dealing with the registration of crew 
leaders are important. Of course, there should be certain modifica- 
tions. Some of them will not be able to live up to all these require- 
ments of the bill. There should be some modification, but just to rule 
out the bill and say, “No, we cannot,” it will not be doing justice to 
the migrant people that these crew leaders recruit. I must say again 
I have traveled with the crew leaders. I have watched their methods. 
It does not seem to me that in recruiting they seek the most intelligent 
people to go with them. They seek the people in these cities and 
other places where the people really have very low intelligence. The 
reason why it seems to me they do this is because those are the ones 
that they are able to exploit. In order to remedy some of these things, 
it seems to me that there should be modification to this S. 2498. I 
would suggest a modification of that bill. I know that the crew lead- 
ers are vital in helping to recruit the migrant people for the harvesting 
of crops. So we cannot dispense with the services of the crew leaders, 
but to say that because they are vital to the agriculture business, to 
leave them out and let them do just as they are doing, would not be 
doing right. 

What I am saying comes from some of the crew leaders and also 
from most of the people with whom I have had the privilege of having 
personal contact. They feel that there should be some amount of con- 
trol, and I am not sure just what this control should be. I know that 
the bill as it is will work some hardships. Bonding these crew leaders 
would work a hardship. 

There are many, many things that go on in the camps; for in- 
stance, such things as violating the provisions of the immigration and 
nationality laws. That is very important. Permits for gambling. 
The sale of drugs—I do not know. I have no evidence that there is a 
sale of drugs, but I know there is a sale of liquor that goes on, and in 
many of these camps, of course, while a crew leader shows me his ac- 
count for the week and said he paid this man $50 for the week, there 
was the other side of the picture which he did not tell me, and the other 
side was how much. By the time the weekend comes most of that was 
paid out to him and very little to the person who actually works in 
the field, so that some exploitation goes on, and those are some of the 
reasons why I would like to see this bill. 

There are instances where crew leaders have no records. Of course, 
the record would be a stumbling block because most crew leaders are 
not educationally prepared to keep records. That may work a diffi- 
culty. 

The business of misrepresenting—for instance, a crew leader re- 
cruiting his crew gives them the impression you are going to such a 
place and the harvest will be bountiful and everything will be all right. 
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He raises very high hopes of his people. When they get here, they 
find those things that were presented were not true. Those were some 
of the reasons why I would like to see this bill with a modification be 
put into operation. 

In regard to S. 1085, which deals with the hourly wage, in a meet- 
ing not long ago we were discussing this business with a farmer, and 
we got the impression from him that since 1948 there has not been a 
raise of pay. The wage scale from that time remained almost the 
same as it is today. We have to think for the high cost of living. 
With regard to the migrant people, the wage scale seems to remain 
the same—very little change. For that reason I would like to see that 
bill. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Where was that farmer you were speaking of? 
Was he in this area? 

Reverend Henperson. In another area. In the Belle Glade area. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. I do not know if you are going to leave here the 
most popular man in the room. You are a man of honesty and con- 
victions and we are certainly glad to hear you. 

Reverend Henperson. With regard to the loan of housing, I think 
that is a very good bill. I think the farmers in Florida are doing 
an excellent job, and I would like to see the job they have started 
continue. 

I am very glad to have had this opportunity of speaking to you. 

Senator Witu1AMs. Have you been here all day ? 

Reverend Henperson. Yes. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Then you have heard the favorable comments 
on the housing and education bills. 

You say you have been working with the migrants for 13 years? 

Reverend Henperson. Yes, sir, in 6 States. 

Senator Wriu1aMs. All on the east coast ? 

Reverend Henperson. Yes. 

Senator Wiit1aMs. From Florida to Maine? 

Reverend Henperson. Florida to Massachusetts. 

Senator Witt1ams. Have you ever stopped in New Jersey ? 

Reverend Henverson. No, never in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


[ have worked in New York and Rhode Island and in Connecticut. 
I worked in Connecticut for 3 years. 
Senator WriuiaMs. Virginia? 


Reverend Henperson. I have worked in Virginia for 10 years. 
Virginia and Florida 10 years. 


Senator Witt1ams. Thank you very much. 
We will now call on our next speaker, Rev. Byron O. Walsh. 


STATEMENT OF REV. BRYON 0. WALSH, DIRECTOR, CATHOLIC 
WELFARE BUREAU 


Reverend Watsu. I would like to preface my statement by two gen- 
eral remarks: First, that I shall talk on the general philosophy be- 
hind these bills rather than to the specific details, which I think are 
more within the province of the experts. Secondly, that in welcoming 
some of these trends, I feel they are a step in the right direction, but 
by no means the whole answer to the sen etn of the migrants. 
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My name is Father Bryon O. Walsh. I am the executive director 
of the Catholic Welfare Bureau of the Diocese of Miami and -the 
pastor of Sacred Heart Church, Homestead. 

I appreciate the opportunity this subcommittee has given me to 
present my views on the problems of migratory farm labor. 

The hearings of this subcommittee give hope that something posi- 
tive will be finally accomplished to alleviate the problems of the 
thousands of migratory workers and their families who move around 
our country in search of work. 

In the teaching of the church on social questions there is an affec- 
tionate sympathy for the worker. It exalts his personal dignity as 
a man and as the father of the family. It insists on mutual e ort; 
it sanctions and desires a wider intervention of the civil authority. 
The church’s primary concern is the religious welfare of the worker. 
However, it must not be supposed that the solicitude of the church is 
so preoccupied with the spiritual concern of her members as to neglect 
their temporal and earthly interests. She desires that the poor should 
rise above their poverty and wretchedness and better their condition 
in life. 

Each season that has brought bad weather to south Florida has 
focused attention on the tragedy of thousands of migrant workers 
who live and work almost within sight and sound of the “gold coast.” 

All right-thinking people are shocked at the conditions brought to 
light during these freezes. Each year the emergencies have been 
met by the splendid cooperative efforts of voluntary and public agen- 
cies. But these efforts have only solved the immediate problems of 
feeding people thrown out of work by the weather. 

Because of the vastness of the problems of the migrant worker with 
regard to housing, transportation, health, and education, and be- 
cause they involve people coming from other States as well as pro- 
duce which is shipped interstate, I believe that it is necessary that 
the Federal and State Governments should make a joint effort to 
solve these problems. 

I support Senate bill 1778 for the registration of crew leaders. 
Often these people have little regard for the welfare of those whom 
they recruit and transport across one or more State lines. 

The question of decent housing is fundamental to the condition 
of the migrant laborer and his family. It is beyond the capability of 
most individual farmers to provide adequate housing for these work- 
ers who are needed for only a short time of the year. I am therefore 
in favor of Senate bill 2928 which will help farmers or groups of 
farmers meet this need. 

I believe that to exclude migrant farmworkers from minimum 
wage guarantees is to discriminate against them and their families 
It is a question of simple justice. Without the protection of the 
law, it is simply a question of supply and demand. I therefore sup- 
port S. 1085. 

In our own agency we have had sad experiences of very young 
children working in the fields. I am in favor of Senate bill 2141, 
amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to eliminate the 
exception from the child labor provisions with respect to agricultural 
employment. 

Senator Writt1AMs. Father, I wonder if you could give us an ides 
of what you mean by “sad experiences” ? 
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= Reverend Watsu. I have had social workers from my agency go 
he out into the field picking up children of 7 years of age who are riding 
the trucks in the fields. The juvenile judge here in Miami will 
to testify to that same experience. We have actually picked the chil- 
: dren up from the fields where they were riding on trucks and brought 
-ol them into court. We have had direct experiences in that area. The 
he | children are under the care of our agency now. We have full cus- 
nd tody of them and they are being reared by us. I do not think any- 
| thing would be achieved by keeping children from working who 
ec- | would not be in school. There is a relationship there which would 
8S | need definition. I would be inclined to say 14. 
ort; Migratory agricultural workers are production workers, vitally 
\ty. | necessary to this Nation’s economy. These workers should be pro- 
ser. | vided with the same services, facilities, and protection under the law 
his | sare available to other citizens. 
lect Yet their shifting from place to place deprives them of the usual 
vuld community contacts, services, and protection. It is not easy to adapt 
100 | some public services to persons and families who move from place 
to place. Since the movement of these people has become a neces- 
has sary part of our present agricultural economy, an extension of exist- 
kers ing public services and benefits to them becomes mandatory. The 
ast.” | migrant worker and his family should not be denied access to these 
nt tO | services because they do not meet residence requirements. 
been In conclusion, I would like once again to thank the subcommittee 
ge | for this opportunity to present my views on this subject. 
as of Senator Wiiurams. Thank you, Father Walsh. We are glad to 
have been able to have the benefit of your thinking and experience. 
with The next two witnesses as I understand it are going to deal with 
1 be} the housing legislation that has been mentioned here by most of the 
pro | other witnesses. Perhaps they would come up at the same time and 
that | jt would be more expeditious that way. Mr. Murray B. Weil and Mr. 
rt © | George Winston. 
— STATEMENT OF MURRAY B. WEIL, NAPALEE DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
w 
Mr. Wein. My associates and I welcome the opportunity to ap- 
dition} pear and give testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Migra- 
lity of | tory Labor in order to explain our position regarding S. 2928 which 
work- | isnow before Congress. 
efor} We are vitally interested in this bill which was introduced to the 
ups of | Senate in Washington on January 27, 1960, by Senator Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr., of New Jersey, covering provisions for better and 
nimum} more ample housing for migratory farm labor. 
milies | For many years we have been reminded of the horrible neglect and 
of the} squalid conditions under which our American farm laborers have been 
re sup-| living. We have been aware of the impact that these conditions have 
had on the workers and their families and their succeeding genera- 
young} tions, being reared under these conditions. For years, much talk 
1} 2141,) has been made about it. The press has continually exposed the situa- 
ate the} tion, but our Government, whose responsibility I believe it is to see 
vultural} that this situation is corrected, thus far has done nothing about it. 
Thanks to Senator Williams and his bill, we may now be on the road 
an ides} toward changing existing conditions for a better life among our 


people. 
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Our organization recognized the urgent need for housing for migra- 
tory farm labor families. In looking for a new business ° venture, we 
acquired suilicient land within the farm, packing, and shipping center 
of Immokalee, Collier County, Fla., to develop 100 lots 60 by 100 

each, for the construction of 100 concrete duplex dwellings. It was 
our plan to rent apartments or sell dwellings to families, ‘farm labor 
contractors, and growers. 

In our initial stages of planning, we explored every avenue of con- 
ventional mortgage. financing, and were much dismayed to find that 
no interest could be aroused on the part of insurance companies or 
banks. We then decided to erect 10 buildings instead of 100, hoping 
that after completion, we might meet with better reception by the 
financial institutions, having “had an experimental run of houses. 
However, the usual response was received, such as tight money sit- 
uation prevailing; no leads allocated for this class of housing, et 
cetera. In fact, I even solicited assistance from our Governor Col- 
lins, who has expressed keen interest in this problem many times, but 
to no avail. 

We know we are on the right track with the type of private housing 
we have selected as contrasted with a labor camp. Our type of apart- 
ment gives a family dignity and the necessary uplift which a family 
cannot develop when thrown into a common Lee camp. We, based 
on our limited experience and study as well as observation of migra- 
tory labor housing, firmly feel that our type of housing, coupled 
with better and ample educational facilities, must eventually help 
develop better, cleaner living citizens of our Nation, thereby giving 
them an air of self-respect. w which they do not possess today. “Here- 
tofore, they have been a badly neglected, downtrodden lot, treated like 

cattle, if as good. 

The passage by Congress of S. 2928, with minor modification, will 
tend toward improving the migratory farmworker and, incidentally, 
also help the labor problem confronting the grower. The minor mod- 
ification to which I refer is in the stipulation i in section 515(a), where- 
by only a farmer, an association of farmers, or any State or political 
subdivision thereof, may apply for housing loans. ‘It is our belief that 
the farmers generally are neither financially in a position nor in- 
terested to further involve themselves with migratory labor housing 
development. The same applies to State governments and possibly 
farmer associations. 

Senator Wiit1amMs. You would want to apply it to— 

Mr. Weir. Make it available to private enterprises and limit the 
margin of profit for private enterprise. 

Senator Wiitrams. We might have to wait for about 7 months. 

Mr. Wer. On the other hand, you might have to wait 7 years to 
get some action. 

Senator WiiuiAMs. We are asking for quite a bit as it is, you know, 
and we have seen housing bills vetoed and vetoed and vetoed. 

Mr. Wet. We have had a lot of housing bills go through that have 
enabled housing to go up all over the Nation for people not in the 
agricultural segment - of our life. 

Senator WiixraMs. It has been slowing down recently. 

Mr. Wet. Because they probably have caught up with themselves. 
They have not caught up with themselves in agriculture. 
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Private builders or realty developers, if made eligible for these 
Government loans, would not be interested in a nonprofit venture, 
which is also a provision of the bill. 

It would seem to us that if the bill is passed, with a few revisions 
provided as noted herein, the housing program would automatically 
be given the necessary impetus by pri vate interprise. In other words, 
it may be essential to make eligible under the law private builders 
and realtors though limiting the ratio of profits for them. 

We invite the interested | parties to visit and inspect our project. at 
Immokalee, of which we are proud. These apartments are equipped 
with hot and cold water, private showers and private sanitary facili- 
ties as well as private apartments. Then make a visit in the same 
town and observe the conditions still existing, though many camps 
have already been condemned by the State department of health. 

Senator Wituiams. We are very grateful to you, Mr. Weil. 

Mr. Winston, may we hear from you? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE WINSTON, PRESIDENT, IMMOKALEE 
HOUSING AUTHORITY, INC. 


Mr. Winston. I am a graduate engineer and have been a general 
licensed contractor in Dade County for 15 years. I am licensed in 
Dade County but am building in Immokalee, which is Collier County. 

Senator Wiii1ams. You are building in the same area then? 

Mr. Winston. Yes: in the identical area. We were attracted to 
the county for two reasons: 

(1) Because it was completely virgin as far as good housing. 

(2) Because there was some humanitarian aspect to it as brought 
out by some national publicity that appeared in one of the Dade 
County newspapers. 

The conception of the project was one that is difficult and we de- 
cided we were not going to treat. the migrants as third-class citizens, 
but we were going to assume they could be treated as ev erybody is. 
You have the plans for a project of 300 units. 

The design is such that it could be found suitable any place in Dade 
County. In fact, it could even pass as tourist accommodations. 

Senator WittuaMs. Is this Immokalee Housing Authority, Inc., a 
private venture ? 

Mr. Winston. Yes: it isa private venture. 

We started and found that there were difficulties. We have com- 
pleted 20 units. 

Senator WiiirAms. Not 20 individual buildings, but 20 apart- 
ments ? 

Mr. Winston. Yes: 20 apartments. 

Senator Witztrams. How many buildings? 

Mr. Winston. It is two buildings. We had a great deal of diffi- 
culty getting the land in Collier County because most of the land is 
controlled by the Collier family. We could not buy the land. 

Finally, we were able to buy 80 acres surrounding the colored school, 
and these apartments are directly opposite the school. Then we found 
that we ran into the State health department and the Florida Hotel 
Commission who put in our way some insurmountable obstacles. 

Senator WirtraMs. What possible objections could they have? 
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Mr. Winston. For example, we have some good laws in the State 
of Florida, but they make no provision for the fact that there are 
some people who cannot pay high rents. Our project cannot con- 
tinue. We are stymied. We are stopped. We cannot go any further 
because it requires now the creation of a sewage-disposal system. We 
cannot get a permit for another building until we do that. You know 
it is economically impossible, building a sewage-disposal unit for 300 
buildings, building it first and then building the buildings. 

Senator Wint1ams. Whose requirement was that ? 

Mr. Winston. That is the requirement of the State of Florida. 

The Florida Hotel Commission, in addition to that, imposes other 
regulations upon us which are most difficult. This is a very practical 

yiece of testimony because we are concerned with creating something. 
Tou can pass all the bills you want, and if I cannot build, the bills are 
meaningless. 

Let me tell you why this bill needs correction: The bill provides 
nothing except insurance for a private loan. It does not provide a 
term. That is the first criticism. It should have a term. The term 
should be 30 or 40 or 50 years. That isa good provision. 

Secondly, it puts into competition with me, as a private builder, a 
State agency. In section 5510 you are creating competition the 
private builder cannot stand. You are going to, in effect, make this a 
federally subsidized program where the State is building this housing 
and administering it. You will not attract any private people like 
Mr. Weil and myself because we cannot compete if we pay 6 percent 
interest and you are giving money to a State agency at 234 percent 
for 50 years. Nothing is going to be done by us, you can be sure 
about that. 

There is no provision for selling these mortgages after you insure 
them. The fact that you insure them does not mean anybody is going 
to buy them. There must be some provision made to have some 
Government agency buy these mortgages. Then we can start 
building. 

There is another part of this bill that I think is a perpetuation of 
a slum condition. You provide that an existing grower can fix facili- 
ties and lend him money to doso. I consider that a very bad provision 
of the bill for this reason: These people are again providing competi- 
tion for good facilities you want built. I will build a nice apartment, 
but if an existing grower just runs lights into his old apartment and 
complies with the law in the State of Florida, the people are going to 

live there free and they will have no desire to come to a nice place 
where they have to pay some money. Nobody in this project is at- 
tempting to get rich off of migrants. You can be sure of that. There 
is no way you can do it. 

We would like to build, as I said before, with some profit motive and 
a humanitarian angle. There is one other thing you have left out of 
the bill. You use the term “related facilities” and mention things like 
dining rooms, community halls. The first thing on the list with 
related facilities is sewage and water. That is the one thing you must 
provide for. You cannot get off the ground in the State of Florida 
without that, and I have no criticism of the State laws as far as heat 
isconcerned. They are very good. 
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Since this whole thing is competitive, what I have to do my neigh- 
bor has to do. But you have got to give us the money to build the 
sewage plant and it has to be provided in this bill. 

I do not like to see a bill that says “migratory farm labor.” I do 
not like to identify people, who are, as I said, second- and third-class 
citizens. The way to solve this problem is to assimilate these people 
in a community and the way to do it is not to point a finger at them 
and say, “He is a migrant, she is a migrant, that is a migrant family.” 
You have got to let them live like everybody else in the community 
lives. You provide an apartment for them just like an apartment for 
a carpenter. There are tens of thousands of “snowbird” carpenters, 
Teel and electricians who come to the State of Florida. They 
come here and rent an apartment like anybody else. If you ever said 
to the fellow, “You are a migrant carpenter,” you would have a fight on 
your hands. They do not want that label. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. I tend to agree with you. We search for a way 
to describe these people in more humane terms. It is pretty hard. 

Mr. Wryston. You can call that agricultural labor. You do not 
label them, because the minute you label them, that is the reason 
they do not take care of the facilities. They are treated as citizens 
who are in a special category. They have no responsibilities, so they 
act that way. 

For many years I was a teacher in a vocational school in New York 
City. LItaught inaslum area. I donot think your bill on education, 
S. 2864, is a good one, and I will tell you why: “You can lead the horse 
to water, but you cannot make him drink.” I have sat in classrooms 
where the vocational student was forced to stay in that classroom until 
he was 17 years old in the State of New York. He did nothing. 
You cannot make people learn unless they are willing to learn. You 
can provide as many facilities in the world that you want for migrant 
education. You can provide fine teachers, fine facilities, but you are 
putting the State of Florida, and I am interested in Florida, in a posi- 
tion where they are going to provide the facilities and are not going 
to get paid because you are going to pay them only on the basis of so 
much per student day. If you do that, the State of Florida is going 
tolose a bundle of money on the migratory education program because 
they are going to have to provide classrooms and teachers, and you 
cannot make those kids go to school and stay in school. 

The way to do it, if you want to start the program, is to provide 
lump sums, not on the basis of student participation. If you do it 50 
cents per day per student or something like that, the State is going 
totake a beating and not cooperate. You have got to give them a sum 
of money, provide the facilities, and see if the program works. Then 
you will know whether you have it or not. These children who come 
from broken homes are not going to sit in class and listen. You are 
going to have to have as many policemen as migrant children to 
enforce them to go to school. 

Senator Witttams. You are arguing against yourself. Before you 
said they should be treated alike as everybody is. That is what we 
are doing. 

Mr. Winston. Except for the education of children. I was talking 
about adults. Children have no realization of finger pointing. 

Senator Wit1ims. There I disagree. 
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Mr. Winston. If you provide facilities, it is going to hurt the State 
and 

Senator Wii1ams. Kids do not want to go to school when they 
either look different or act different. We have seen schools that assimi- 
lated them and they really took on this education like a sponge. 

Mr. Winston. In some places. You cannot segregate them and put 
them in a classroom and say, “This is the migratory classroom.” 

Every educator alive today will tell you that if you segregate 
children, you will not get education. You must take the child and 
put him in among a group of children leading an ordinary life. Then 
he has a chance of learning by appearing to be like everybody else. 
If you take a classroom and say, “This is a migratory classroom,” 
you are defeating your purpose. You have got to give the State money 
without any strings attached and give them the money to take care of 
this program. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. This integration certainly will follow. There is 
a difficult period in the process because most of the children are from 
1 to 6 years behind their age groups. There are a lot of philosophical 
problems here. One community in Michigan found it was better to 
have a school for migrants where they could be grouped according to 
education rather than age. It worked out very well. 

Mr. Winston. That is another problem; getting the migrant chil- 
dren to school. We built the project right around the school so they 
could walk to school. It will not become a problem to find them if 
they do not go to school. 

Senator Wiiu1Ams. Tell me a little bit about the housing now. 
This is apartment living; is that correct ? 

Mr. Winston. Yes. 

Senator Witi1Ams. How does the space and cost for the space run! 

Mr. Winston. It is approximately 275 square feet in each apart- 
ment. The State of Florida now intends to put into effect a 300-square- 
foot minimum for an apartment, which would make it still make diffi- 
cult to build housing for this type of worker. 

Senator WitxiaMs. Is there a definition of space per person ? 

Mr. Winston. No. That is an apartment space. It is a one-bed- 
room apartment that contains hot and cold water, shower, toilet 
facilities, and heat. That is one of the provisions of the Florida 
Hotel & Restaurant Commission code that there be heat in the 
apartment. 

A good building of that type which has a pitched roof, that is 
insulated, concrete block construction, with necessary water and sew- 
age, costs approximately $10 a square foot. That is a good building. 

Senator Wiitams. What is the rental on a one-bedroom apart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Winston. Rental depends upon what you can get, as you know, 
and in that area they were renting a metal shack, 8 by 10, with one 
window, for $10 a week. We are going to give them a one-bedroom 
apartment for $12. You could not possibly rent it for less. It is 
a good buy because you could not buy any facilities like that in this 
area for that amount. 

Senator Wititams. How about your houses, Mr. Weil? Are they 
about the same? 

Mr. Wet. We have two 10 by 10 bedrooms. In addition to the 
bedrooms we have a living room, dinner area, and a bathroom. There 
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are two apartments to each building, and each apartment contains 
about 225 square feet. 

Senator Witti1ams. What are the rentals in your place? 

Mr. Writ. This was constructed for resale, not for rental. As a 
matter of expediency we rented the apartments, and they are still for 
sale. The apartments are renting right now for $15 a week. They 
will rent for $10 a week in the off season if we do not sell them. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Are you looking for an institutional purchaser 
of some kind? 

Mr. Wet. We have people who are labeled as migrants who are 
interested right now in buying if they can get the mortgage financed. 
Ours is a so-called Spanish project. They are all Texans of Mexican 
origin. I find they are a very fine class of people. 

Senator WiiiiAMs. Are they year rounders? 

Mr. Wert. They are people who would like to make that home base, 
leave their families there, and let the head of the family go wherever 
they can get employment. 

Senator WittiAms. Are yours the same? 

Mr. Winston. Mostly colored people who are local residents. They 
are not migrant in that sense. 

Senator WiLu1Ams. How about sewage problems, Mr. Weil ? 

Mr. Wein. Each building has its own septic tank. 

Senator Wiit1ams. Watch out for the hotel administration. 

Mr. Wet. It is on a rental basis. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I would like to ask Mr. Winston just what stum- 
bling block the hotel and restaurant commission threw in his way. 

Mr. Winston. If you rent, you must get your plans approved by 
a registered architect to supervise for the State of Florida. A very 
good plan, by the way. In order to get a permit in this area, I could 
walk in to the architect and get the permit probably in 24 hours. To 
get in Immokalee you have to send the plans to Tampa, and it took 
me about 2 months to get started on the project because the plans 
came back and forth with changes, changes which would be fine for 
the poorest, but the architect, himself, admitted there was no provision 
made for migratory housing projects. In other words, he adhered 
strictly to the letter of the law. For example, the B.t.u. heater in 
the apartment had to be a certain size. That size was set up to keep 
a tourist happy and warm. Now, I do not say that we couldn’t use 
that same size heater, but I am sure that the migrant would not 
want to use that much gas since he would have to pay for it. I could 
not get. the size changed and I could not get a permit unless I specified 
that that heater be in there. That building is too darn good because 
the hotel commission insisted it be built that way. Somebody has got 
to do something about the State agency that has put the stumbling 
block in our way. 

Senator Wiiitams. That is one job we are not going to take on. 

Mr. Winston. You will not have to. If you give us the money to 
build the building that way and they do not change their plans, we 
are perfectly happy to do it that way. If you can get them to change 
their plans, we can do it for less. 

Mr. Frernanpez. The commission has not changed the square 
footage to my knowledge. If they approved the plans you have in 
operation, there has not been any change since then. 
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Mr. Winston. The architect informs me that from now on we will 
not be able to build the buildings unless there is 300 square feet in 
the apartment. 

Mr. FrerNanpez. Have you looked at the set of plans that were 
worked up through our architect in the commission so that you might 
follow them ? 

Mr. Winston. No, sir; I never saw any plan. 

Mr. FerRNANDEz. We make those available free of charge to anyone 
interested. You can present those plans to the architect, and with 
the presentation of that plan, you would not need a registered 

Mr. Winston. We cannot go ahead with this project, although we 
have the money available to do so, because it is not possible to go in 
there and put in a sewage disposal and waterplant that will satisfy 
the State of Florida for 300 units and make this project economical. 
It would cost approximately $100,000 to do that. We could build a 
modified system, but even then it would not be economical. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you. You have been very helpful. 

Our next speaker is Mr. Wendell Rollason. 





STATEMENT OF WENDELL ROLLASON, INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
COMMISSION OF MIAMI 


Mr. Rotiason. Unquestionably the major problems of the migrant 
laborer along the eastern seaboard of the United States can best be 
solved through Federal legislation. This is because the migrant 
stream is interstate in character, as are the agricultural interests for 
which these laborers work. 

Even in such areas as sanitation, housing, education, and vice, the 
local authorities are handicapped in varying degrees because of the 
numerous factors over which they have no control. 

For these reasons, the Inter-American Affairs Commission con- 
siders that comprehensive Federal controls jn this field are fully war- 
ranted and, in fact, long overdue. 

In agriculture, as in no other industry of the United States, there 
exists a tremendous gulf between management and labor. The differ- 
ences, socially and culturally, are so great that there is no natural area 
for mutual understanding of each other’s problems. 

This unfortunate relationship bolsters the agricultural industry’s 
traditional last-ditch resistance to reasonable improvements in the lot 
of the migrant. 

Yet right here in Dade County a small group of growers has proved 
beyond question that a policy of good housing, fair wages, and consid- 
erate treatment pays real financial dividends. Their workers return 
year after year. These men are loyal even in times of labor shortage. 
They stay until the crop is harvested, and troublemakers are few and 
far between. 

There have been encouraging signs in recent weeks that the phi- 
losophy of these few men may begin to spread in this area. 

The need for Federal licensing of these crew leaders is acute. It 
would take pages to cite adequately the numerous examples available 
to justify this position. 

One often hears the expression, “Many must suffer for the sins of 
afew.” In this case, however, the relation is just the reverse. A few 
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of these crew leaders are fine, honest men, but the vast majority appear 
to be unprincipled, dishonest, conniving, fast-buck artists who defy 
any code of decency that ever existed. They rob both sides—growers 
and workers—for the sole benefit of themselves. 

The proposed regulatory Federal legislation is herewith commended 
and endorsed. 

The opposition from some agricultural quarters, such as the Florida 
Fruit & Vegetable Association, is viewed as unrealistic—a camouflage 
for the real purpose of attempting to maintain complete control over 
the migrants, even to the detriment of the industry. 

Only last week at the Dade Farm Bureau panel discussions on 
migrant labor problems, held in Homestead, most growers who spoke 
from the floor clearly indicated that the crew-leader situation has 
reached an impossible state here locally. 

The migrant labor force is so unique in its operation and economics 
that the Congress should move very carefully in enacting social legisla- 
tion pertaining to this group. More harm than good may be done if 
existing legislation is simply extended to cover migrants in all cases. 

This would appear to be true in the instance of unemployment com- 
pensation. Were the present act applied to the migrants, it would 
unquestionably wreck the labor stream along the eastern seaboard. 

It is equally true that some method of economic relief must be 
devised for these people to provide aid in periods of unemployment. 
But it will require an entirely new concept and application. 

Here in Florida the agricultural laborer does not come under the 
workmen’s compensation program. Thus, he is generally unprotected 
from the dangerous insecticides, machinery, and other hazards of the 
agricultural industry today. 

Every year Florida sees a number of migrant workers become per- 
manently disabled without the benefits of any compensation from the 
growers. ‘These cases are as pathetic as they are outrageous. 

In Dade County most of the growers carry hospitalization and 
liability insurance policies. Some even have workmen’s compensation 
coverage for their laborers. But in view of today’s farming methods, 
the lack of legal compulsion requiring this vital insurance is one of 
the most serious problems facing the migrant in Florida. 

Workmen’s compensation coverage should be a Federal requirement 
for all growers who employ or contract for out-of-State labor. 

All migratory farm laborers should come under the minimum wage 
program without preventing the greater income opportunities of 
piecework. 

Generally speaking, a sincere effort has been made by the Dade 
County Board of Public Instruction to provide education for the 
migrant child. But it is a difficult task at best—a task that is not 
being undertaken in most parts of the State. 

Federal aid to local school systems would appear most proper and 
essential to encourage school authorities to welcome these youngsters 
and to assist with the increased costs that are involved. 

The education of these youngsters is important under our concept 
of opportunity forall. Yet, it must be borne in mind that a successful 
educational program is going to have the ultimate effect of decreasing 
the domestic migrant labor supply. Thus, the industry will have to 
look more and more to the iiiaen or foreign, labor sources. 
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Dade County, today, has migrant housing facilities among the finest 
inthe Nation. This was achieved through a number of diverse forces 
and actions. Some growers, a few public officials, several private 
groups, a number of churches, the newspapers, and a handful of per- 
sistent citizens all played parts in this accomplishment. 

Although the quality is high by comparison to other areas, the 
quantity of good housing is inadequate. Several factors seem to have 
contributed in great measure to this situation—unreasonable local 
zoning restrictions, inadequate long-term financing, industry resist- 
ance, and Government indifference. 

The Federal Government is the only possible source of long-term, 
low-interest moneys necessary to finance an adequate migrant housing 
program. 

Existing Federal legislation provides for the establishment of rural 
housing authorities for the purpose of financing and erecting farm 
labor housing units. Here in Dade County local governments have 
been indifferent to the possibilities of this act. The Homestead 
Housing Authority has apparently been content with the role of rent 
collector, caretaker, and janitor in the administration of both the 
Redland and the South Dade labor camps. 

Proposals to the Dade County metropolitan government that a 
county housing authority be created were rejected on the grounds that 
the Miami Housing Authority could adequately handle the problem. 
We do not believe this to be so, in the first place, and secondly, the 
Miami Housing Authority—whose problems are primarily urban in 
character—has never shown any inclination to deal with the migrant 
housing situation. 

Currently, the local growers are voicing concern over the latest 
State sanitation act that relates to labor camps. They are concerned 
over whether or not this act is being interpreted more leniently in 
other counties of the State with which they are in direct competition. 
Past history would indicate that there is ample justification for such 
concern. The Inter-American Affairs Commission will seek assur- 
ances from the Governor of Florida that enforcement throughout the 
State will be as vigorous as in Dade County. 

The recreation of the migrant is generally limited to three rather 
basic elements—liquor, gambling, and women. No amount of “up- 
lifting” or policing is likely to alter this. 

However, our organization is greatly concerned over the advantage 
being taken of these moral weaknesses for the personal enrichment of 
unprincipled local characters who view these workers as their own 
private gold mines. 

Because our statements along this line on prior occasions have been 
misinterpreted in some quarters, we wish to make it crystal clear that 
we know of no grower so involved nor, with but one exception, do we 
think there is any grower so involved. Such activities are just as 
repugnant to these men as to any decent citizen. But, crew leaders, 
labor camp administrative personnel, and local vice interests have 
combined forces to fleece these simple people of untold thousands of 
dollars annually—money that should and would go into the pockets 
of local, legitimate merchants. 

The extent that this organized vice now occurs in Dade County 
would be impossible without the connivance of the police within 
whose jurisdiction these things occur. 
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This, of course, is basically a local problem and one in which both 
our respectable citizens and our public officials have shown little inter- 
est to date. However, the possibility of the revocation of a crew 
leader’s license would be a potent weapon to seriously weaken one link 
in this vice chain. Those of us down here will have to take care of 
the rest. 

Left to the last of this statement is our comment on child labor which 
is in the form of a question. Is there any man at this hearing who 
will take the stand in favor of child labor in the migrant field ? 

That, Senator, is our presentation. 

Agriculture, dependin on whom you listen to, is either the second 
or third largest source of business income in Dade County. It is im- 
portant and vital to us. Unfortunately, in the projection of these 
sroblems there has been a feeling generated that agriculture is a red- 
headed stepchild. I think those, at least those of us who are inside 
of the fence on this problem, readily see from the presentations here 
today some of the things that are and more a case of public relations, 
standing in the way of the two sides of the question of getting together. 

These men were hurt and hurt bad in the past 3 or 4 years, and yet, 
you were not told that officially here by their representatives because 
they are not that kind of people. Still we must recognize something 
that perhaps my group is closer to than the growers and that is in 
the world as it. exists today we are definitely at war, and it is a war of 
ideology in which the United States takes one lead; and because of 
the need for oversimplification, we stress that we, in our system, recog- 
nize the dignity of every man and that the Communist. system, on the 
other hand, recognizes only the dignity of the State. Our group has 
tried to emphasize that as U.S. citizens, whether we like it or not, 
we are being molded by the need of survival to say we respect every- 
body. I know of no man that is here, and I know most of them, who 
does not do a reasonable and a fair job. It is the grower who is not 
here. It is the grower who will have occur what occurred last year 
when we had a migrant who arrived in the city of Miami bus depot 
and the police department called the local Puerto Rican organization 
and said, “We have a man in here on crutches and he has no money. 
Will you come down and see what you can do for him?” In essence 
what turned out is the man had been injured somewhere in south Dade. 
The report. was a piece of machinery fell on him and he was paralyzed 
from the waist down. After the initial first-aid period in some hos- 
pital or institution here, he was put on a bus with a bus ticket, and 
that was all. That is not typical of the growers here, but that was 
picked up by the press and sent throughout all of Latin America that 
this Puerto Rican was so treated. It then became what the United 
States had done. 

I do feel that in this local area there is room for both sides to sit 
down around the table, but it cannot be done here, such as the objection 
here to this migrant crew chief bill which is vital, but which, in turn, 
obviously has some defects. The industry must come up with some 
concrete legislative proposals and stop this negative attitude. I think, 
if there was a positive attitude on a local and national level on this 
problem, we could strike a happy medium on this thing. 

I want to say we appreciate the opportunity of being here, sir, 
and any service that we can render to your committee, we would be 
happy to do so. 
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Senator Witi1aMs. Thank you very much, Mr. Rollason. 
The hour is late so we will let you go without further questioning 
and with our thanks. We have been waiting for the anchor man, 
Chairman Roberts. I am afraid he has not been able to make it. He 

was occupied elsewhere. I think we ought to leave the record open for 
his statement to be received at a later date or at Clewiston the day after 
tomorrow. 

We have had a practice around the country of getting the names of 
interested people who have gathered for these hearings. This has been 
a very interesting and interested group. If you want to give your 
name and address, those materials that we can make available out of 
this subcommittee will be forwarded to you. You have proven your 
very abiding interest in the problems that are the subject of this 
committee. 

Mr. Morertetp. I wanted to oes out for the record that the Flor- 
ida Workmen’s Compensation Act covers agricultural workers unless 
they are in the employ of the farmer, which means that employees 
who are employed by crew leaders are subject to the Florida Work- 
men’s Compensation “Act and most of the growers in our organization 
do carry workmen’s compensation coverage. I just w anted to make 
the record clear that most agricultural workers in Florida are cer- 

tainly covered by the Florida. workmen’s compensation law on a vol- 
untary basis. 

Senator Witi1AMs. I am sure you would agree that not all children 
should work in the fields and groves. W hat age would you recom- 
mend as the minimum age for agricultural work ? 

Mr. Morerretp. When you speak of groves, are you referring to 
citrus groves ? 

Senator Wiiurams. All right. 

Mr. Morertevp. If you remember, you need not worry about it be- 

cause a child cannot carry a 40-foot ladder nor a 75-pound bag of fruit, 

On the farm, offhand, I would say perhaps 12 years old. I want to 
qualify that. That is when the child is not required to be in school. 
When a child can be out there engaged in a gainful occupation—like 
my 13-year-old daughter engages in babysitting and it helps me out, 
it supplements my income—I see nothing wrong ‘with it. I certainly do 
not want to see children operating machinery or come into contact 
with poisons. Believe me, that cost us. We just had a case where a 
man got poisoning and it cost us $5,000. We a not want children in 
those occupations where they will be exposed to dangers. 

Senator Wixuiams. Thank you very much. It has been a pleasure 

talking to you people and we have learned quite a bit. 
At this point in the record I will insert the sworn statement of 
Walter Sagesser. (See fig. 7.) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER SAGESSER, TAKEN BY Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JB, 


AT McALLISTER Hore, MIAMI, FLa., ON Monpay, May 16, 1960, aT 7 P.M. 


Officer SAGesser. I am a member of the Metropolitan Dade County Police De 
partment. 

I have been on the police department now for 3 years in this particular South 
Dade area where the migrant farm camps are located. I have been in all of the 
camps and have seen many deplorable conditions existing in those camps. Ina 
number of these camps we have had shootings and stabbings, some fatal, some 
not. We have had a number of calls on gambling, bolita operations, and evel 
to the extent of prostitution. 
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Ficure 7.—Certified oral testimony of Officer Walter Sagesser of the Metro- 
politan Dade County Police Department taken by Senator Williams, of New 
Jersey, chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, at the McAllister Hotel, 
Miami, Fla., May 16, 1960. (See pp. 958-960.) 
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Around through the Princeton area venereal disease was getting quite promi- 
nent. Our department raided these houses and there were 33 arrests made for 
prostitution. 

There are a number of places which buy wine by the gallon for possibly just 
a little over $38. They bottle it in pint bottles for a dollar, making a terrific 
profit off that. 

There is another camp in Kendall where there are known complaints of col- 
ored personnel that have come to us but we are unable to make a case out of 
it where two crew leaders made illegal money by extortion. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Have you had any opportunities to be in contact with the 
crew leaders? Do you know how they operate in Dade County? 

Officer Sacesser. There is a white man who owns the buses and the trucks 
and all the equipment which these crew leaders have at their disposal. The 
crew leader will take this equipment, pick up the help at the camps in the 
morning, take them to the fields, and deliver them back to the camp at night. 
The crew leader will take at gumpoint, as it has been reported to us, an extra 
$5 or $7 off of each person per week. 

Senator WILLIAMS. I do not understand that. He does what? 

Officer Sacesser. He has this truck owned by this white farmer at his dis- 
posal to take these colored personnel back and forth from the fields. 

Senator WILLIAMS. How does he get the money? 

Officer SaGesseR. When he pays them off he will keep a $5 bill out of their pay. 

Senator WILLIAMS. For how long a period? 

Officer Sacesser. For a week’s period. 

Senator WILLIAMS. He does not own the buses? 

Officer SAGESSER. No. 

Senator Wri.raMs. In other words. this is illegal and wrong, being that it is 
not his money? 

Officer Sacesser. That is right. He is being paid by the white farmer to run 
these personnel back and forth from the camp with the bus the farmer owns. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Have these crew leaders ever been punished for this sort 
of offense? 

Officer SAGESSER. We have been unable to make a case out of it. This is the 
first year we have had actual complaints on it, but the colored personnel are 
afraid of the others—that they will kill them or dispose of them in some way. 
They won’t come in and make an actual complaint. 

Senator WILLIAMS. How about the farmers? Do they know about it? 

Officer Sacesser. I do not believe so. I do not believe they will go to him, 
because of the fear of the crew leader. 

Senator WILLIAMs. We are trying to get some legislation in here to identify 
these crew leaders and register them. If they are guilty of this kind of abuse, 
they will lose their registration. 

As a general proposition, would that be of any help to you? 

Officer Sacesser. I think registration where they can control personnel like 
this and keep a constant observation on them would prove one of the best things 
that could happen to farm labor. 

Senator WiLL1AMs. Thank you very much, Officer. You have been a great 
help. 

(Whereupon, the statement was concluded. ) 


CERTIFICATE 
STATE OF FLORIDA, 
County of Dade 


I, Lawrence J. White, do hereby certify that the foregoing statement of Walter 
Sagesser was taken by Hon. Harrison A. Williams, Jr., at the time and place 
aforesaid; that I was authorized to and did report in shorthand the proceedings 
and evidence in said matter; and that the foregoing pages, numbered 1 to and 
including 5, contain and are a true and correct transcription of my shorthand 
report. 

. witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 30th day of June 1960. 


LAWRENCE J. WHITE. 


Senator Wittrams. We now stand adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 4:35 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesday, May 18, 1960.) 
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MIGRATORY LABOR 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 18, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Migratory LaBor 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Clewiston, Fla. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:20 a.m., Clewiston 
Auditorium, Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Williams (presiding) 

Fata eae staff members present : : Frederick R. Blackwell, coun- 
sel of the subcommittee; Laurence I. Hewes II, associate counsel, 
and Raymond Hurley, minority associate counsel. 

Senator Wimu1ams. The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor will 
come to order. 

We are most grateful for the reception we have had in Clewiston. 
I am looking forward to the testimony today of people who work 
closely with the problems of migrant farm families. It is our honor, 
indeed, to begin this morning’s ‘discussion with Mr. Julian Griggs of 
the Osceola Center where we had a very delightful time yesterday. 

















STATEMENT OF JULIAN GRIGGS, OSCEOLA CENTER 


Mr. Griaes. Senator Williams, members of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, friends, and neighbors, some of what I am 
to say may appear at first to be unrelated to the subject at hand, I 
hope before I am through that you will see a relationship. 

Four years ago a beanpicker returning regularly to this community 
lived up all he earned, poured hundreds of dollars down his throat in 
liquid form. Today he has over $400 in the bank, is a resident of 
Belle Glade, is paying on a home, has a responsible ‘job, and belongs 
to important community org anizations. 

To some degree his progress illustrates the growth goals all of us, 
migrant or not, could well stride toward. Incre easing understanding, 
sensitivity, respect for self and others, increasing maturity, willingness 
to plan ahead, sacrifice for worthwhile goals, an expanding sense of 
responsibility as a citizen—a constant search for improved goals. 

Those citizens who follow the crops are stateless and gener rally with- 
out the benefits and responsibilities that come to residents of communi- 
ties and States. Migrants need to belong, need a sense of community, 
a pride in civic duty. They need new insights on vocations and skills. 
Their children need education adapted to ‘their experience and readi- 
ness. e 
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With provisions such as those provided in the education bills, bills 
S. 2865 and S. 64, contribute to the quality of migrant living and thus 
to the health of the Nation. Most assuredly. 

More summer school training is vital in helping retarded youngsters 
catch up to grade. Planning grants are particularly valuable. The 
most wonderful elementary school I ever visited had a superb social 
studies program. But it did not satisfy the teaching staff. In a re- 
cent summer the principal, along with 31 others teachers in that county, 
spent 6 weeks upgrading their sixth-grade program in that one area 
of study. As I understand it, your planning grants would allow for 
such curricula improvements. 

Providing a portion of costs of migrant training during the regular 
academic year would enable counties like Palm Beach to do better edu- 
cational work with each child. 

Observations of migrant Suzies and Sallies in their cabins indicates 
that school progress is slowed when Dads and Moms make little use of 
the same skills the children are learning in school. A child reads more 
if he sees his parents read a lot. A program of adult education will 
enhance the school training of children. S$. 2865 contains vital propos- 
als. For the first time, two migrant parents have talked with me 
of their desire to send their sons to college. This is a tribute to them 
and to the education provided these boys in Osceola Elementary and 
Belle Glade Junior High and High School. I might say that this 
migrant laborer would have been at our luncheon yesterday had it not 
been necessary for him to take a load of vegetables to Winterhaven. 

Now, in regard to housing: I have seen crop harvesters trying to 
launder and dry clothing under conditions in which your wife or mine 
would not be caught dead. No place for washing machine, no handy 
electrical outlet, no decent convenient clothesline, and everywhere 
mud, mud, mud. Migrants do not like to hang up clothes out of sight 
of theircabins. They are afraid they will get gone. 

In Maryland there is a fine contractor of houses who recalls his days 
as a teenager. He encourages families when building a home to plan 
a room for children, particularly teens, to bring in friends for healthy 
fellowship. 

What a far cry from the one-room quarters where you have seen 
migrants living. As children grow to teenage in such quarters, the 
family pressures mount. Unable to invite friends into the single 
crowded room, teens take to darkened streets, to cars, to drive-ins. 
Marriage and pregnancy in this group is often at such an early stage 
that youth are not ready for family responsibilities and get off to a 
poor start. 

You, of the subcommittee, have observed migrants living in quar- 
ters—1 family to 1 room, 12 by 12, and often much smaller. There 
are usually 8 to 16 of these rooms to a floor with one bathroom for 
each sex. This is at a time when the owners of many of these properties 
and millions of other Americans live in single-family dwellings with 
one or more baths. 

Migrant children play in the street, in dark hallways; they get in 
mother’s way in the single room that serves as kitchen, dining room, 
living room, bedroom, study room, washroom, and rumpus room. 
Often the total outside play space available for 20 or 50 or 100 children 
is far less than the owners of the rental quarters and so many other 
Americans have in their own yards for their three or four children. 
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Here are certain propositions concerning people and housing: 

Proposition 1: For the health of local communities it is important 
that families stay together. If a high number of divorces splinter 
families apart, that has tragic consequences for the children, the 
neighbors, the courts, the schools, and the taxpayers. 

Proposition 2: When a great many fathers leave their families for 
months on end and go hundreds of miles away to obtain employment, 
this has generally adverse effects on the families involved, the home 
community, and the communities where the men go. 

There may be financial benefits to these families, but in the long run 
such patterns of life cause demoralization and degeneracy. They re- 
quire increased loca] taxes to cope with increased lawbreaking, educa- 
tional, and mental health problems. 

Proposition 3: It is more important to have healthy communities 
where agricultural laborers work than it is to have cheaper vegetables. 
Sometimes crop harvesting will cost more when done by family work- 
ers as compared to crews of single male workers. But the increased 
health to community and Nation is well worth the greater economic 
cost. 

In introducing S. 2928, Senator Williams spoke of the need for ade- 
quate housing. Against the backdrop of these propositions, I should 
like to say what “adequate” means to me. 

(1) A safe and roomy play area for children outside the home. A 
minimum of 300 or 400 square feet provided for each family. I 
figured it up for my kids the other day. Ihave a little less than a half 
acre, and not counting the area of my house my children have about 
1,200 square feet of my yard to play in. Iam asking here for a mini- 
mum of 300 or 400 square feet per family. 

(2) Convenient close facilities for washing and drying clothes. 

(3) Yard arrangements such that there is no mud during wet 
periods. 

(4) Handy shelving and hanger space for gear, clothes, food, 
utensils. 

(5) A table large enough for the family to eat around. Important 
family learning can come when parents have their little flock around 
the table. Such education is not frequent enough. Let us encourage 
and not discourage it. 

(6) Any migrant housing bill should provide insurance on loans for 
construction of family units only. More than enough single-room 
rental quarters are now available. Desperately needed are family 
units with the following minimum standards. 

There should be a minimum of two rooms and a semiprivate bath to 
each family—not more than two families to use one bath. 

These two rooms should contain a minimum of 240 square feet. 

Does this seem extravagant? There are hundreds of thousands of 
American families whose living rooms alone contain more than this 
area. It is equal toa room 15 by 16. 

At this point are you wondering what about the migrants who do 
not want better quarters and would not know how to take care of it ? 
What about migrants who would not pay extra cost for such family 
units ? 

_ Agreed—some do not want, would not care for, would not be will- 
ing to pay for, such two-room semiprivate-bath family units. 
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But remember, too, the proportion of housing done under provi- 
sions of this bill would remain a small portion of the total housing 
for migrants for some years to come. Next to me there lives a 
migrant who owns his own neat home. He is in Ohio today. But 
he has his home and is paying for it. The day before yesterday I 
talked with one who wants to “buy a lot here if he can find such for 
$700 or less 

There are a few migrants who are really ready for such housing 
and can pay for it. There are thousands of migrant mothers w ho 
have been and are longing for better, roomier housing. 

Better housing brings in more responsible w orkers. Family units 
with completely private baths ee be built in a great many in- 
stances. The Belle Glade Housing Authority is just now completing 
one such unit. They have no worries at all. The manager told me 
this morning about the family taking care of this unit. The bath is 
enclosed there. You will be able to know just what happens to that. 
When that is done it is impossible to require a breakage deposit, in- 
spect the premises, particularly the bathroom at end “of rental and 
before returning deposit money. 

A final word: The low-income man is usually unintentionally dis- 
criminated against. For example, the low-income man who wants 
to purchase a modest home that fits his income (like we hope our 
homes fit ours) cannot buy an FHA or VA insured mortgage home at 
$6,000 or $7,000. Such home does not fit FHA requirements. 

I point this out as just one example of why the poor man has it 
tough. 

We owe it to ourselves, to our communities, and to our God to 
enable our migrant clans to help themselves upward. 

Senator Wittiams. Thank you very much, Julian. 

We heard from Mr. Griggs yesterday over at the center. I wish 
that had been on the record, too. He gave us a description of some of 
the work being done there. 

I wonder if you could, for the purposes of our record, define your 
role over there ‘and how long the center has been in existence, Julian. 
You have given us pow erful support for the legislation and I would 
want my colleagues, who will read this record later, to know that 
you come to us with a great deal of experience and considerable 
authority. 

Mr. Grices. Through the interest of the Belle Glade Housing 
Authority in having a finer opportunity for the people who rent 
their quarters, an agreement was made with the Florida Christian 
Ministry to Migrants in 1949 for our work to commence there. 
Previous to that there had been a number of community volunteers 
working with a day care center for preschool] children. I have been 
with the program in that area since 1951. 

My wife and I feel it is a privilege to work on the upgrading of 
this sort of community. We run into a great many problems as 
you know. I know right now of a family that has two coons and a 
dog living in their metal shelter. It is absolutely filthy, and I can 
go on and on and on. These are the exceptions, and we are inter- 
ested here in forward progress. We are delighted to have had a 
chance to work in this and consider it a rare privilege, with our vol- 
untary staff doing the main part of the work yesterday, to have been 
able to entertain the Senator and the subcommittee at luncheon. 
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Senator Witirams. Thank you. We could benefit greatly by 
further discussion with you, Julian. I would like to, but because of 
the limitations on our time we will have to stop. I just want to say 
that all of us who spent time with you yesterday had our inspiration 
for this work renewed. Your work is great. 

Mr. Grices. Thank you very much. 

Senator Writrams. Our next witness is J. W. Nutt, school attend- 
ance officer in Belle Glade. We have two school attendance officers, 
Mr. Teague and Mr. J. W. Nutt. 

Miss Sutton, I gather you are the leader of the panel that is 
eathered here; is that correct ? 

Miss ExizaneTu Surron. Yes. 
Senator Wirt1ams. You may proceed in any way you desire. 


STATEMENT OF MISS ELIZABETH SUTTON 


Miss Surron. Senator Williams, fellow teachers, and friends of our 
migratory people, it is certainly a pleasure for me to be back in Palm 
Beach County and have the unusual privilege of appearing before 
this hearing. Before I present our testimony, I would like to com- 
mend the Honorable Senator Williams and the other members of his 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor—Senators Dirksen of Illinois: 
Goldwater of Arizona; Murray of Montana; and Randolph of West 
Virginia—for the serious and thorough investigation which they are 
making into all aspects of our migratory labor situation. 

I have followed with interest the activities of this committee since 
its establishment on Wednesday, August 5, 1959. I wholeheartedly 
endorse the policy of this committee as set forth by Senator Williams 
in his opening statement to the first hearing of his committee on 
Friday, August 7, 1959—only 2 days after its establishment. 

He said, and I wish to quote: 








The subcommittee this morning begins the task of finding legislative remedies 
and corrective action which respond to the public concern for the appalling 
conditions faced by many of the migrant laborers who earn their living by 
following the crop harvests throughout the United States. The public concern 
for these conditions, in the opinion of the chairman of this subcommittee, is 
based upon three fundamental propositions : 

(1) A democratic and affluent society such as ours will not tolerate pockets 
of poverty and human degradation such as those presented by the migrant 
laborer. 

(2) A democratic society deplores exploitation of the weak and uninformed. 

(8) A democratic society does not accept the concept of inequality by birth; 
and, therefore, will not permit economic hardship, educational disadvantages, and 
health disabilities, to be passed on from parent to child. It surely follows that 
we must find effective means to prevent the children of migrant laborers from 
inheriting the extremely unfortunate economic circumstances of their parents. 


Furthermore, at this initial hearing he also pointed up the three 
main action areas : 


(1) Action to provide these citizens a decent wage. 


(2) Action to provide the children of migrant laborers with educational oppor- 
tunity befitting American citizens. 


(8) Action to improve the health of the migrant laborer with particular 
emphasis on the health and welfare of their children. 

I agree that legislative remedies and cooperative correction action 
must start on all these fronts simultaneously. 

We cannot think of any one of the problems involved in our agricul- 
tural migrant phenomenon as a separate entity. The problems in- 
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volved in the education of these children and of the adult migrants, 
in the labor which these young children do in commercial agriculture, 
in the kinds of housing facilities available for the migrant laborers 
and their families, as well as the many other problems of wages, social 
legislation, are inextricably intertwined. 

The hearings, the staff research, the consultations held with various 
experts throughout the United States, the on-the-spot investigations, 
and the proposed legislation which they are sponsoring substantiate 
the fact that they recognize the gravity and scope of these inter- 
related factors, and that they are out to find concrete legislation which 
will serve as a starting point to ameliorate the conditions which face 
the migrant families. 

Now, moving directly into the purposes of this hearing, I have 
been asked by Mr. Howell Watkins, superintendent of the Palm Beach 
County schools, to present the testimony for the county school sys- 
tem. All of those who were invited to present a statement relinquished 
their time so that one formal statement could be presented. You 
have copies of the statement, which as stated therein, has been ap- 
proved by Mr. Watkins and other responsible school people. During 
the next 20 minutes I shall attempt to summarize the salient points 
of this statement. My remarks shall be focused, es on the 
intent and provisions of S. 2864, and very briefly to S. 2865, S. 2141, 
and S. 2928, respectively. 

During the subsequent discussions, the following people who are 
especially well-qualified because of their firsthand experiences with 
the educational phases of these problems, will contribute critical 
information which will supplement and reinforce these remarks. 

Beginning over here to my right we have Mr. J. W. Nutt, Mr. 
Pellon Morris, Mr. S. L. Teague, Sr., Mr. Martin Campbell, Miss 
Margaret Mosley, and Miss Ruth Irwin. 

I do not know whether you have been in some areas in California 
or not, Senator Williams, but this is the first place you have been 
in the United States where you have introduced to you a supervisor 
of migrant education employed by the local board of education. Am 
I right? 

Senator Witur1aMs. That is right. We have not been to California. 
We have been in seven other States. 

Miss Surron. You will find a negligible few in California. We are 
proud of that record. 

The Palm Beach County school system endorses legislation which 
provides for a program of Federal assistance to help school sys- 
tems overcome the unique problems and the additional financial 
burdens imposed in providing educational opportunities for agri- 
cultural migratory children. 

The large numbers of migrant children, and the continual flow 
of these children into, and out of, these schools, point up the terrific 
impact which their presence makes on both the administration and 
instructional problems. Our statement substantiates, along with 
many other facts, two of the significant factors. 

(1) It is administratively expensive to process these children in 
and out of these schools. 

(2) Teachers who enroll migratory children in their classrooms 
should have a relatively small teaching load. 
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During our project on the education of migratory children, we 
collected total figures of enrollment and attendance of all children 
in the Glades area of Palm Beach County for the years 1953 through 
February 8, 1957. This data was organized according to the ad- 
ministrative levels; elementary, grades 1 through 6; junior high, 
grades 7 through 9; and senior high, grades 10 through 12. 

Careful statistical analysis of this data reveals to us significant 
information which points up the expense involved in processing these 
children and the need for smaller teaching loads in classrooms which 
serve migrant children. 

Since the patterns in the Negro schools and the white schools in the 
Glades area are different, I shall discuss them very briefly and 
separately. 

In the white schools of the Glades for the 3-year period, 1953-56 
inclusive, we found that there were 39 elementary migratory children 
enrolled in those schools for each 100 permanent memberships 
enrolled. 

In the junior high schools we found for that same period 20 mi- 
gratory children enrolled for every 100 permanent memberships 
enrolled. 

At the senior high school, as the story goes across the country, we 
found two migratory children enrolled for every permanent. 

The gravity of this situation is further reinforced when we take 
into account the total number of transient children enrolled in these 
schools. 

The Glades area of Palm Beach County enrolls three classifications 
of children: The permanent residents, which constitute the greatest 
number, the transient children, whose parents are engaged in some 
are of agriculture or closely related to the agricultural enterprise in 
the Glades area. They move in and out of these schools too. Now, 
the migratory child, whom we differentiate from the transient child, 
we define him as this: We say the migratory transient child is from 
a family who has moved at least once within the last 12 months across 
the county or State line in search of agricultural labor. But as far 
as we teachers are concerned, the transient child imposes the same 
kind of problems on our schools as the migrant child inasmuch as 
continually coming into the schools and continually going out of the 
schools characterizes both groups. 

The migratory agricultural children are a part of the transient 
group. 

We found that for the 3-year period, 1953-56 inclusive, the number 
of transient children enrolled in the elementary schools was one-half 
the number of the permanent residents. 

During the same period, in the junior high schools the number of 
transient children was somewhat more than one-fourth the number 
of permanent residents, and in the senior high schools the similar re- 
lationship was about 10 percent. 

Migrant children enter, according to the data of this 3-year period, 
and withdraw throughout each of the 8 months of the school term. 
We found the heaviest enrollment of migratory children during the 
first 4 months of the school year, September and December inclusive, 
but enrollment continues after January 1, but decreases in volume 
after January 1. 
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The ne awal of migrants takes place during every month of the 
school ye The number of migrant children who withdraw during 
the first 2 9 nition’ is relatively small; thereafter the number increases 
markedly. The heaviest withdrawals are to be found during the 
eighth and ninth school months. 

This morning I was informed that this past week 15 children en- 
rolled in Osceola School, the ninth month after school. 

In the Negro schools the general tendency is for the membership 
to rise rapidly during the first 4 months, to peak about the fifth month 
at a point about 70 percent above the closing enrollment at the end of 
the first month, to remain on a plateau until the ninth month, and 
then to drop about 3 to + percent before the close of school. Migrant 
children account for approximately 93 percent of the new enroll- 
ments. 

To be a little more detailed, during the 3-year period in the elemen- 
tary schools the enrollments after the first month ranged from 98 
to 107 percent of the first month’s membership: in the junior high 
school, from 65 to 98 percent; and in the senior high school, from 30 
to 68 percent. 

Withdrawals here do oceur all during the school months. 

There seemed to be a continuous and fairly consistent withdrawal 
of migrant children during the second and fifth months, inclusive. 
Very few, if any, migrant children withdraw during the first month 
of school. There is an apparent tendency for the elementar y children 
to withdraw more frequently than do the older children. During 
these first 5 months the withdrawals amount to approximately 7 per- 
cent of enrollments at the elementary level, to less than 6 percent at 
the junior high school level, and to just more than 4 percent at the 
senior high school level. 

This continual flow of migrant children in and out of these schools 
is accompanied by still a greater problem. Many migrant children 
enroll in these schools without having been enrolled previously in any 
other school during the current school term. The data for both the 
Negro and the white schools indicate heavy enrollments of such chil- 
dren in schools during each of the first 3 months of the school term. 
Two, for each of the school years reported, there was a continual en- 
trance of a few such children—those who had not been enrolled pre- 
viously in any school—during each succeeding month up to and in- 
cluding April, the eighth month. In fact, over the period covered in 
this study we found that from 20 to 30 percent of the white migrant 
children at the time of enrollment in the Glades, had not been en- 
rolled in any school during that current school year. E-1’s. It is 
so hard for me not to say “B-1’s.” That means when they come to 
us, they have not been enrolled in any school during that current 
school year. During each of the years of this pr oject. there were so 
many such children who enrolled in the school ever y month up to 
and including the eighth month. 

We found over this 3- -year period that the enrollment of such chil- 
dren in the Negro schools constituted 30 to 48 percent of all transient 
children coming into that school. 

They had not been in any school. There is a heavy enrollment of 
these children during the first 3 and 4 months of school. 
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Last week Osceola School enrolled 15 new children, two of whom 
have not been enrolled in any school in the United States until the day 
before yesterday. 

Senator Witi1Ams. How old were those children 4 

Miss Surron. Ages 7 and 8. 

Senator Witi1ams. Which means they are at least 1 year and maybe 
2 years behind the age group starting. 

Miss Sutron. I do not think they have ever gone to school before. 

I have found children in this county, when I was working here, that 
had been to no school in 2 and 3 years when we found them and got 
them into school. I think these other people here can supplement and 
reinforce that kind of thing. 

I am not saying it is the majority. It is nothing unusual to find a 
13- or 14-year-old boy that is illiterate, that cannot read on a first- 
grade reading level. 

Mr. J. W. Nurr. I found a boy that had never been to school any- 
where in the United States. We enrolled him in Osceola School. 
The teacher asked what we might do for him. I said, “If you can, at 
least teach him to write his name.” 

Miss Rurn Irwin. I might add we concentrated on this boy and he 
was never able to write more than two or three letters—print more 
than two or three letters in his name. 

Miss Surron. The knottiest of all problems are those relating to the 
actual teaching of these migrant children. Briefly, our statement here 
gives you the kind of problems which we in Palm Beach County found 
during the project. But I will try to point to two or three of the most 
significant ones. 

First, we must bear in mind that these children come to us as 
strangers. They are not likely to have had the opportunities or the 
experiences which will help them to adjust to school easily. Conse- 
quently, the teachers need to take additional time to know the child, to 
make him feel welcome in the school, and to help him to get used to a 
new school situation and to make new friends. 

We know that there are very few records that come with these chil- 
dren. ‘Teachers do not know where they are, how well they can read, 
write, spell, and do their arithmetic. 

Consequently, a teacher of migrant children must devise special 
ways of helping these children. 

Senator Wittrams. I wonder if we could pause there. I talked 
with Mrs. Mosley about this problem yesterday. I wonder if you can 
give us some understanding of the difficulty of adjusting these children 
at their proper level. 

If you get, for example, 30 youngsters in the school in a short period 
of time, how long would it take to understand and know them, and 
know where they fit within your group? 

Mrs. Marcaret Mostry. I would say about the time it takes to get a 
child adjusted in the schoolroom would depend largely upon how well 
adjusted this child was, how many hardships and handicaps he had in 
his family life. We would say for the average child that is well ad- 
Justed and lives in a happy home environment, mother and father liv- 
ing together, and a fairly happy family life, it would take at least 2 
weeks for the teacher to make that child feel that he or she was a part 
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of this community—“you are a part of this room, we love you, we 
want to help you”—and to make the other children accept this child. 

A lot of groundwork goes into accepting the migrant children by 
the classroom teacher before they arrive because she knows that if she 
prepares her classroom for the arrival of these latecomers that her 
work is much easier after the child comes—preparing attitudes, proper 
attitudes of the permanent children. 

Miss Surron. In other words, what you are saying, Mrs. Mosley, is 
the fact that our teachers know we are going to have large enrollments 
of migratory children and they begin, at the first of school, to prepare 
the resident children for the oncoming of the migrant child so the 
adjustment will be more easy. 

Mrs. Mosier. Sometimes it takes much longer than 2 weeks. By 
the time we get them where we think they can work satisfactorily and 
we know what they need to start working on, they come in and say 
we are leaving tomorrow, and then this child has the same thing to 
go through again in another school. 

Senator WituraMs. It would seem obvious to me that the teacher’s 
attention could be more efficiently directed to education if the child 
arrived with some record or some description of achievement up the 
line. 

Miss Surron. I am so glad to hear you say “some description.” 

According to my experience, the kind of records we have seen and 
we have gotten on these children are not worth the paper they are 
printed on. It might say the grade they are in, it might give some 
grades that they have made, but some of them do not tell the teacher 
where that child can read and what the difficulties are in spelling, 
writing, and numbers. 

A description of how far that child has climbed up the academic 
scale in school is what we need. 

Senator Wiu1AMs. A paragraph of description would be worth a 
page of numbers, I would think. 

Miss Surron. Definitely. 

Senator Wiiuiams. We did hear Mr. Morris over at the high school 
say he was pretty happy about finding out the athletic ability of some 
of the children. I understand you are getting some pretty good ball- 
players out of those boys. 

Mr. Morris. We feel not only in that particular area have we shown 
growth, but in many areas, and I was just jotting down a note to Miss 
Sutton to tell her not to let us leave out the fact that we have made a 
tremendous number of accomplishments with these people even though 
we are working under some very difficult and handicapped situations. 
We feel that there has been definite growth in the elementary schools 
for at least the past 8 years. 

We also feel that we have shown growth and development in the 
junior and senior high schools even though we do face certain handi- 
caps. We have some proposals now submitted by the educational mi- 
grant committee to our school board that we feel will greatly improve 
the situation in the immediate future even though it is very difficult 
because of the nature of the individuals. 

I might point out also while I am speaking that yesterday and today 
we had six junior high students withdraw. They are leaving and do 
not, plan to enroll in any other school. They were on an average of 6 
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ve weeks late entering with us last fall—meaning that they have missed 
d. more than 2 months of the school year. They are good kids. They are 
by about a grade or two grade placements behind, and it is because of this 
he difficult situation they are having to operate under. 
er Senator WiiiiAMs. In response to that, we have the summer school 
er provision in our legislation, and I think it is probably as important as 
any of the legislation with which we are dealing. 
, is Mr. Morris. Even though we know in some of the States these 
nts youngsters can go to school, that school will remain in session through 
ure the 18th or 17th of June, they are going there with no intent to enroll. 
the Senator Wiitiams. Mrs. Mosley directed my attention to the fact 
that those children are coming back from the North with their parents 
By and are on a so-called cottonpicking vacation. Is that true? 
ind Mr. Morris. Senator Williams, 1 would like to speak in regard to 
say that. That is, of course, related to 2141 according to the way they have 
r to this. That is because we know that many, many young agricultural 
migratory children work. We cannot introduce that to anybody. 
er’s I have seen trucks leaving labor camps loaded with children ages 6 to 
hild 16 as early as 6 in the morning and not return until 6 or 7 o’clock in the 
the evening. They were on their way to potato, tomato, and bean fields. 
That was not in Palm Beach County. That was not in Florida. 
We did go in Florida and know of a little girl, 6 years old, who 
and applied for admittance, fragile, anemic looking, underweight, mal- 
are nourished, stoop shouldered, and so forth, and the principal doubted 
ome that she was of school age. Upon his investigation he found that she 
cher was of school age, she was 6 years old, and that during the previous 
ling, summer she had picked alone enough beans to buy her mother a 
refrigerator. Those are some of the things we run into with young 
emi¢ children working in agriculture. 
Coupled with that are the cotton-picking vacations and crop vaca- 
rth a tions, which many schools in the United States still have. It is per- 
fectly possible, and I have found a few children that have done this, 
that the migratory movement is such that a migratory child can with- 
chool | draw from our schools in Palm Beach County the last of April and 
some ] the first of May, return the following November, and in some cases 
ball- | as late as December, without ever having lived in a single community 
that has its schools open for that child while that child is in that 
hown } community. 
) Miss I do know further, Senator Williams, that there are areas where the 
ade ® } economic livelihood of the farmers is absolutely dependent on the 
1ough |} vacation for cotton-picking time. I refer you to some counties in 
tions. | northern Arkansas that we have cotton-picking vacations in. We see 
chools | itsome in Idaho, and we still have some in Alabama and Missouri, and 
we have it in Tennessee and Arkansas. 
in the Do you want to ask more questions about that now? I still have some 
handi- | more to say. 
al mi- Senator Witi1aMs. I appreciate the panelists coming in with their 
vprove | specific observations while you are giving your very able statement. 
ifficult Miss Surron. We have worked closely together for years and we 
understand one another. 
| today Senator WitxtAMs. You are at Florida State University, are you 
and do } not? 
ge of 6 Miss Surron. Yes, Iam, sir. 
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Senator Wiiu1ams. What is your position there? You are a 
former supervisor of pilot project, are you not ? 

Miss Sutron. Right now, Senator Williams, I do not have a title. 
I am practically without a name. I am finishing my doctorate work 
at Florida State University as far as correspondence work is concerned. 

Senator WituiaMs. I will recommend that you be the first admin- 
istrator of the school program that we are going to get passed, I hope. 

Can you wait about 5 or 6 months for that job ? 

Miss Sutron. I can wait about 6 or 7 months, but I do not want to 
have to wait any longer. 

On title 3 of the education bill I hope that the planning grant will 
provide for State and interstate leadership for program planning and 
inservice education of the teachers involved in the teaching of migrant 
children. That is what I am especially interested in. I think much 
of this is based on inservice education programs for teachers. There 
are many kinds of adaptation of instructional patterns of curriculum 
content of materials. These are absolutely necessary for the teach- 
ing of these children. Those grants, I assume, can be used im the 
form of summer schools or seminars, or whatever you want to call 
them, that are sponsored by our teacher training institution. If it 


does not cover that, I certainly hope that it will be so amended to do | 


so. 
I have been teaching at Florida State University for the past two 
summers where we have inaugurated teacher education programs, in- 
service training for teachers of migratory children. 

I am happy to tell you that there are four or five of these people 
right here. 

Senator Wit11aMs. Could we get some idea of the numbers of 
children here? What is your permanent student body, and how many 
were in your transient student body in recent periods? 

Mr. Morrts. I think we have that total for all the schools. Would 
you prefer it on an individual basis ? 

Senator Witr1ams. Do you have it for the whole county ? 

Mr. Morris. I have statistical tables about that. 

Senator Witt1aMs. Estimate it for me. I am sure you will be fairly 
close. 

Mr. Nutr. I have approximately 2,500 students. 

Senator Wiixt1ams. Are you talking about the county or the Glades 
area ? 

Mr. Nutr. Glades area. 

Senator Winr1AMs. 2,500 permanent children ? 

Mr. Nurr. Migrant children, yes. 


Senator Wiiu1ams. Your regular student body would be about | 
| ne 


twice that, would it not? 

Mr. Nutr. Yes. 

Mr. Morrts. 6,500 is the total enrollment. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Are your schools built and maintained for that 
peakload including the migrant children? In most communities 
in which we have been, the schools are really built for the permanent 
student body and the migrant children create inadequate space for 
all. 

Mr. Morrts. We have been extremely fortunate in that, as you may 
have realized, our county school board and superintendent have been 
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aware of this situation for quite some time. They have been well 
aware of our needs. We would feel that maybe our facilities have 
not been completely adequate, but we have been very fortunate in that 
we have had sufficient housing throughout the total program for the 
influx we have during the season. We will have a difficult situation 
in the next 4 years because of the tremendous growth of our county. 
It has tripled in student enrollment in the past 10 or 12 years. We 
are anticipating a grow th from approximately 40,000 to 42,000 stu- 
dents this year to “4¥, 2 years from now of 65,000 to 75,000. The 
financial burden on the ‘county, regardless of the awareness of the 
board and superintendent and the people that support our program, is 
going to wane it more difficult as time goes along for us to have 
sufficient facilities. 

Senator Witu1ams. I would like to point out, of course, that our 
bill does not provide any money for construction purposes. It is 
purely for operating expenses on the model of the impacted area legis- 
lation. However, I think that we can be optimistic, and I hope that 
you share my optimism, that there will be a Federal construction bill 
passed this year. 

Mr. Morris. I was aware of that, but if we get additional assist- 
ance and we do not have a county unit that is aware of the needs and 
will help us with the facilities, then we will be faced with an extreme 
problem. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. We are spending a lot of time on this question 
of education and particularly as it relates to the problem in this 
county. I think, however, that your experience will probably be of 
general applicability in the areas of Texas and California, the areas 
of very heavy concentration of migrant farmworkers. This detailed 
discussion, I think, will be very helpful. 

Miss Surron. Certainly, Senator Williams, and that is why I said 
I was just trying to start by giving a summary of our statement. They 
have in this statement the kind of things—additional services and 
programs—that Palm Beach County has been offering to migratory 
children. I did not go into it because I was trying to limit my com- 
ments to 15 or 20 minutes. 

I think Mr. Teague could probably add considerable information 
to those kinds of questions on this point. 


STATEMENT OF S. L. TEAGUE, SR., SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OFFICER, 
BELLE GLADE, FLA. 


Mr. Tracur. The first bill I have reference to is S. 2865. In view 
of the fact that the farm is becoming more and more mechanized, the 
need for training which will enable the migrant farmworker to enter 
other fields of employment is becoming more and more acute every 
year. 

Since the migrant worker is not the responsibility of any one State, 
it appears that the Federal Government should assume some of the 
burden of reeducation of those workers who are certain to be dis- 
placed by machines. The South is almost certain to experience more 
industrial growth than any other sections of the country in the years 
that lie immediately ahead. This, coupled with the fact that the 
farms are becoming mechanized, makes it urgent that the job of train- 
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ing these workers so that they may enter other fields of employment 
get underway in the very near future. 

As we talk to the migrant people who go to the areas mentioned— 
the cotton vacation area and the other areas in the North—we learn 
from them that machines are being used or being tried and that per- 
haps one day they will iron out the difficulties they have in using these 
machines so that they will become more practical. 

When that happens we know the migrant is going to be displaced 
because the machine will be able to produce more work than the 
individual. 

We feel that unless something is done for these people who are cer- 
tain to be displaced by machines, we will wind up with a problem on 
our hands of having people and no work. That is what we tried to 
put into print here. 

In reference to S. 2928: It is my sincere opinion that poor housing 
does more to demoralize the migrant worker than any other single 
factor. While poor housing affects the adult members of the family, 
it appears to have its greatest effect upon the children and youth. 

The lack of space in the homes forces the children into the streets 
where they are confronted with many other situations not conducive to 
education, but which help to create many other problems. 

I would like to elaborate on that or explain it further. One of the 
things we had in mind was the fact that there are some girls that. be- 
come po at a very early age and out of wedlock. This is very 
prevalent among the migrant people. The fact that the conditions at 
home are so bad—that is, they have so little space and are driven out 
into the street because of the lack of sufficient space for the family— 
the boys get early experiences in gambling, drinking, and other things 
which I stated before, that certainly are not conducive to education. 

Since they have no place to study, it leads to inferior schoolwork 
and thus affects adversely their future potential as citizens and workers 
during their adult lives. 

Most of the States are struggling to do the best job possible for the 
children, including those of migrant agricultural workers. But the 
fact that the migrant children are in school only a part of the year, 
they are usually behind the other children, thus placing an added 
burden on the already overloaded facilities and personnel. 

I would like to refer to something that has already been said on that, 
and that is that a lot of migrant children come here several weeks late, 
sometimes as late as December, when school has opened in September, 
and they come to us, as Miss Sutton referred to, as E-1’s._ That is, 
they have not entered any other school during the school year. 

They come as much as 2 and 3 months late. They have not entered 
a school. They stay here and leave as much as 6 to 8 weeks earlier 
than the closing of the school, and, for the most part, most of them do 
not enter school after leaving here; and they come back to us next 
November or next December. 

We feel that this places an added burden on the teachers because 
the first thing you have to be able to find out is where the child can 
work, on what level he can work, and it necessitates several loads in 
one great group. 

It places an extra burden not only on the personnel but on the 
facilities because of the overcrowded conditions. 
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Inasmuch as these children are usually able to attend school less 
than a full term and therefore need more individual training and 
attention, it is my feeling that they would greatly profit by smaller 
rather than larger classes, which is usually the case. An even better 
situation might be regular teachers for retarded children, thereby 
relieving the regular classroom teacher of so many working levels 
in one class group. My thinking there is based on conferences with 
teachers concerning one student, concerning more than one student, 
and concerning entire groups. 

I also believe that while this bill offers an excellent opportunity 
for the education of children of migrant families, it will require sup- 
port in the form of compulsory school attendance to assure the mi- 
grant States of the migrant children taking advantage of these edu- 
cational opportunities. We go back there to the fact that he is a 
migrant, he has a sense of insecurity, a sense of not belonging. In 
having this sense of not belonging in any particular area, he perhaps 
takes less pride than he normally would take in a community where 
he would feel he belonged, or if he were not a migrant but was a 
resident of one area. 

Still another way of helping children to become useful citizens 
would be to have industrial arts beginning no later than the seventh 
grade, if not starting in the elementary grades, so that those students 
who are not mentally able to contain those things they read in books 
might be taught trades in woodcraft, leathercraft, et cetera, that 
will help to make their lives useful and keep their minds occupied. 

These are the remarks as to the three bills representing my thinking 
and from my experience as an attendance officer in Palm Beach 
County schools since 1953. 

I come in contact daily with a lot of these situations, and certainly 
with the housing situation in checking on children who have failed 
to attend school, or on finding children in the streets who could not 
seem to find their way to school that day, and in checking closely 
pit this and following these problems down, this is what we usually 
find. 

Miss Sutron. Mr. Teague, please tell these gentlemen the kind of 
cooperative arrangements you have been able to work out with the law 
enforcement officers around town regarding getting these children in 
school. I think they would be interested in that. 

Mr. Tracue. I would like to refer back to 1953, if you please, and 
make this statement: In 1953, when I was hired to work as attendance 
officer in the Glades area, the fact that I was known well in the area 
and that I knew most of the farmers and business people aided me 
quite a bit. 

I spent the first month on the job going to visit these people and 
explaining to them what my job was and what was expected of me. 

I solicited their cooperation in doing this job. In doing that, I did 
receive and have received very good cooperation from the farmers. 
I also went to the law enforcement officers and we got together and 
decided that if they saw a child in the streets during the hours that 
school was in session, they would either pick the child up and bring 
him to the school or they would try to contact me, which they have 
done and are still doing. 

That has meant a lot toward our school attendance. 
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We have, in our area, a split season. Beans are the principal crop 
in the Glades area and we have two crops inaseason. We havea crop 
in the fall and we have a crop in the spring. Between the spring and 
the fall crops there is a crop harvested over on the coastal area of 
Palm Beach County. During the time that that crop is being har- 
vested, the people commute daily to the east coast. In many cases in 
their commuting, they carry along the children. We went to the 
Florida Highway Patrol and discussed this problem, and to the sher- 
iff's department, and at intervals during this particular time of the 
year, they would furnish us with an officer to assist us. 

We had a strategic point where the people had to pass in commuting 
to the east coast, and at that point we would stop the buses, the pa- 
trolmen would stop the buses, and I would examine the buses to find 
out if there were any children on board. 

The first few times this was done, we nailed quite a few children. 
This discouraged the migrants from taking their children over to the 
east coast. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Was it a daily trip? 

Mr. Teacue. Yes, sir. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. I see. I did not have that impression. 

Miss Sutton, we want to put this table, showing the attendance 
statistics, in the record. 

Miss Sutron. I would be happy for you to have it. That is an ex- 
cerpt from the written report on the project of migratory children that 
was held in Palm Beach County, Fla., in cooperation with Northamp- 
ton County, Va., from 1954 to 1957. 


TABLE 9.—Permanent membership, and transient enrollment in the white schools, 
Glades area, Palm Beach County, by grade levels, 1953-56 
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! The enrollment data for agricultural migrant children are based on the best estimates of the percentages 
of transient children that were migrants as follows: grades 1 to 6, 76.83 percent; grades 7 to 9, 44.93 percent; 
grades 1 to 12, 21.42 percent. 


Senator Witt1ams. What other subjects should we address ourselves 
to? We have got to keep moving. Have we overlooked any big 
questions here with which we should deal ? 

Miss Surron. Are you talking about the education ? 

Senator Wiii1ams. How about the teachers? Do you have trouble 
recruiting sufficient teachers in this community ? 

Miss Sutron. The policy of this county has been the employment 
of additional teachers at the beginning of the school year on a full- 
time basis in order to accommodate the large numbers of migratory 
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children coming in late. That has been a policy for several years 
now, and even though classrooms get terrifically crowded in some 
schools, in some situations, as these figures show, there are a few addi- 
tional teachers employed, but that problem is not similar to lots of 
areas that you have run into in the Glades area and even in some other 
areas in Florida because the school board has been doing that for 
several years. 

I think a classroom is overcrowded when you have these kind of 
children coming in the classroom at infrequent times during the 
school year. 

If that teacher has to teach more than 20 children at any one time, 
I think a classroom is overcrowded. 

I am speaking for Elizabeth Sutton now. 

Senator WituiaMs. I wish the record could show the force of your 
statement. I want to say, however, I know Senators Smathers and 
Holland will be very pleased you are all here this morning. 

They are my good friends and colleagues and are a couple of great 
men. 

Miss Surron. Before we stop, there are one or two things I would 
like to say about adult education. Very briefly, I do not think there 
is any point in pointing up the need for it. Everybody knows that. 

We hope when we go into adult education programs for migrants 
that we will not follow the traditional plans for organized classes 
for the adults. We say it is very difficult to get migrants to attend 
organized adult classes. 

Senator Wiiuiams. We heard that from Julian Griggs yesterday 
where the lack of experience in organized activity makes an organized 
program of the traditionai type rather difficult. 

What do you propose, Miss Sutton ¢ 

Miss Surron. I propose an informal report. I am convinced that 
the education of migrant adults must be approached on an informal 
and personal basis that must be established with these people and 
there must be a person employed that not only knows these people, 
but knows the principles of adult education and group operation, 
knows the communities, and can identify the community and work 
with a community-oriented action program with the migrant adults. 

Senator Witi1ams. I was pleased yesterday to see over at the center 
in Belle Glade that Singer sewing machines are made available to the 
migrant farm woman at a nominal rental. I emphasize “Singer” 
because they were Singers. They are made in New Jersey. 
[Laughter. } 

Miss Surron. I think the thing we have not gotten to the basis of, 
Senator Williams, is the fact that these interrelated forces that have 
been operating in the migrant’s life for all of these years have con- 
vee to reinforce their feelings of insecurity, of rejection, and of 

espair. 

When people feel that way, you are not going to get them to come 
to you. You have to go to them and work with them rather than 
for them. 

Senator Witttams. I like that expression. I am sure you are cer- 
tainly right. 

Miss Surron. I have covered the essential phases of this report, 
Senator Williams. I have tried not to be time consuming. 
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Senator Wiiu1aMs. I want to cite you and all of your associates here 
for this dramatic and this very helpful discussion. 
(The prepared statement of Miss Sutton follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH SUTTON, FORMER SUPERVISOR, PILOT PROJECT 


I have been asked by Mr. Howell L. Watkins, superintendent of the Palm 
Beach County schools, Florida, to present this testimony. I am happy to 
comply with his request. In the preparation of this testimony I have checked 
the principal points with Mr. Watkins and with other responsible school people 
of Paim Beach County, and they concur with the statements herein. Present 
today for the purpose of participating in whatever discussion you wish to 
conduct subsequent to this presentation are the following school personnel: 

Mrs. Ruth S. Irvin, principal, Osceola school, Belle Glade ; 

Mr. Samuel L. Teague, attendance officer, Glades area, Palm Beach County; 

Mr. Pellon Morris, principal, Belle Glade High School ; 

Mrs. Margaret H. Mosley, supervisor of migrant education, Belle Glade; 

Mr. J. R. Nutt, visiting teacher, Glades area, Palm Beach County; and 

Mr. Howell L. Watkins, superintendent, Palm Beach County schools. 

As a specialist in the education of migrant children, and on behalf of the 
Palm Beach County school system, I shall focus my remarks primarily upon the 
intent and the provisions of Senate bills 2864 and 2865. However, since the 
protection of children engaged in agricultural labor is of concern to educators, 
and since the type of housing provided for agricultural migrants affects the 
mentai and physical conditions of these children which in turn imposes dis- 
tinctive problems for our schools, I, also, shall address myself briefly to Senate 
bills 2141 and 2928, respectively. 

We heartily endorse legislation which provides for a program of Federal 
assistance to help school systems to overcome the unique problems and the 
additional financial burdens imposed in providing educational opportunities 
for agricultural migratory children. The school people of Palm Beach County 
are thoroughly familiar with the problems involved, and for many years they 
have made heroic efforts to provide adequate schooling for these children. 
With only two exceptions, migrant children are served by the permanently or- 
ganized county schools and are integrated into appropriate classrooms with the 
resident children. It is nationally recognized that migrant children go to 
school while they reside in Palm Beach County. 

At-this point, I would like to mention briefly some of the additional services 
and significant programs which this school system has inaugurated in order to 
accommodate migrant children, and in order to make school experiences more 
profitable for them. 

1. The employment of two qualified visiting teachers who serve as a liaison 
between the school and the home and who work with each to relieve conditions 
which prevent children from attending school regularly. Because of the heavy 
migrant population in the Glades area,’ the visiting teacher program—which 
replaced the traditional pattern of attendance officers—was inaugurated first 
in this area. The visiting teacher works with both resident and nonresident 
citizens alike, but the daily records in the Glades area show that the greater 
portion of time is spent with migrant families. 

2. The employment of additional teachers at the beginning of the school year 
in order to accommodate the large numbers of migrant children who enroll at 
a later date. Because of this, the classroom teaching loads in the 13 schools 
of the Glades area are comparatively light for the first few weeks of the school 
term. 

3. The establishment of special schools at Loxahatchee and at Hagen Road to 
accommodate the increasing numbers of Texas-American and Puerto Rican mi- 
grants who have moved into these areas within the past 4 years. Because of the 
language barrier, these special schools seemed to be the best way to provide 
schooling for this unexpected and increasingly large concentration of Spanish- 
speaking migrant children. From 8 to 10 teachers are employed each year in 
these 2 schools. 


1The extreme western portion of Palm Beach County which borders the southern and 
eastern shores of Lake Okeechobee is known as the Glades area. The county operates 13 
schools—6 white and 7 Negro—in this area. 
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4. The provision of services of speech improvement teachers and remedial 
reading teachers through the program for exceptional children. 

5. The employment of a supervisor of migrant education who works primarily 
in the Glades area, but who is on eall throughout the county to work with schools 
and community groups on the problems involved in the education of migrant 
children. Palm Beach County is one of the very few counties in the United 
States which has this type of professional service. 

6. In cooperation with the Migrant Research Fund of the National Council on 
Agricultural Life and Labor, Washington, D.C., and with the Northampton 
County School Board, Eastville, Va., the Paim Beach County Board of Public 
Instruction sponsored the pilot project on the education of agricultural migratory 
children, 1954-57. This experimental project, involving all the schools of the 
Glades area and the schools in Northampton County, Va., made a study of 
school practices and experimented with various modifications of teaching methods, 
instructional materials, and curriculum content for the purpose of determining 
the most effective ways of working with migrant children. 

With the exception of the pilot project, all moneys for these kinds of services 
have been provided from the regular school budget without any additional finan- 
cial assistance from any source. 

Now let us turn our attention to the tremendous impact on schools made by 
the presence of migratory children, and to the kinds of administrative and 
instructional problems involved. 

The large number of migratory children, and the continual flow of these chil- 
dren into, and out of, the schools add to both the administrative and instructional 
problems which exceed by far the usual kinds of problems encountered by schools 
which serve only resident children. To get an insight into the gravity and scope 
of the situation, we must bear in mind that the schools of the Glades enroll 
three classifications of pupils: (@) The permanent residents who constitute the 
largest number; (0b) the transient children whose parents are employed in some 
sort of seasonal work, which is either agricultural or closely related to the agri- 
cultural enterprise: and (c) the agricultural migratory children. The agricul- 
tural migratory children are a part of the transient group. To differentiate be- 
tween a transient child who is migrant and a transient child who is nonmigrant, 
we define an agricultural migratory child as a child whose family, within the 
past 12 months, has moved at least once across a county or State line for the 
purpose of seeking or engaging in agricultural labor. From the standpoint of 
the schools most of the problems presented by the transients, whether migrant or 
nonmigrant, are the same. Late entrance into school and early withdrawal 
are characteristic of all the transient group. 

During the pilot project we collected data on total school enrollments and 
attendance for the 34-year period, September 1953 to February 1957. These data 
were organized according to administrative levels as follows: elementary, grades 
1 to 6; junior high, grades 7 to 9; and senior high, grades 10 to 12. Careful 
Statistical analysis of these data revealed significant information about both 
the enrollment and attendance patterns of migratory children. A brief review of 
these patterns make evident certain school problems created by the presence of 
Inigratory children. Since these patterns are somewhat different for the Negro 
and for the white schools, I shall discuss them separately. 


The white schools 


We found that for the 3-year period, 1953-56 inclusive, the number of transient 
children enrolled in the elementary schools was one-half the number of the perma- 
hent residents. During the same period, in the junior high schools the number 
of transient children was somewhat more than one-fourth the number of perma- 
hent residents, and in the senior high schools the similar relationship was about 
10 percent. 

Now, let us look briefly at the migrant enrollments and compare them with 
the number of the permanent residents. For example, during 1953—, a typical 
school year, the maximum permanent membership for the elementary grades 
was 1,190. The total migrant enrollment was 465. This means that for every 
100 permanent membership enrolled in the elementary schools, there were 39 
migratory children enrolled. Likewise, during this 3-year period, the enroll- 






2A report of this project, prepared by the writer of this statement, will be published by 
the National Education Association, Sept. 1, 1960. The 200-page book is entitled “Know- 
ing and Teaching the Migrant Child.” 
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ment of migratory children in the junior high amounted to about 20 percent, 
and for the senior high school it was 2 percent. 

Throughout each of the school years of the project, there was a continuous 
enrolment and withdrawal of transient children, both nonmigrant and migrant. 
Migrant children entered school during each of the first 8 months of the school 
year. Only during the month of May are there few migrant children enter- 
ing school. The first 4 months of the school year, September to December in- 
clusive, are marked by relatively heavy enrollments. After January 1, the 
enrollment of migrants continues, but decreases in volume. 

The withdrawal of migrants takes place during every month of the school 
year. The number of migrant children who withdraw during the first 2 
months is relatively small; thereafter the number increases markedly. The 
heaviest withdrawals are to be found during the eight and ninth school 
months. 


The Negro schools 

It is most difficult to separate neatly the permanent residents from the 
transient residents, and to differentiate accurately those children who are 
migrant transients from those who are nonmigrant transients. Work oppor- 
tunities, or the lack thereof, cause families who are technically migrant one 
season to settle “permanently” for a year or more, and then other opportunities, 
or hardships, cause them to re-enter the migrant stream. Therefore, the best 
picture of the flow of migrant children into, and out of these schools may be 
obtained by comparing the subsequent enrollments to the memberships at the 
close of the first month of school. 

During the 3-year period in the elementary schools the enrollments after 
the first month ranged from 98 percent to 107 percent of the first month’s 
membership; in the junior high school, from 65 percent to 98 percent; and in 
the senior high school, from 30 percent to 68 percent. 

The general tendency is for the membership to rise rapidly during the first 
4 months, to peak about the fifth month at a point about 70 percent above the 
closing enrollment at the end of the first month, to remain on a plateau till 
the ninth month, and then to drop about 3 to 4 percent before the close of 
school. Migrant children account for approximately 93 percent of the new 
enrollments. 

In analyzing our data further, it is significant to note that between the be 
ginning of the second month of the school term and the beginning of the third 
the membership had increased by 509 children which is a net increase of 30 
percent during the second month. By the beginning of the fourth month of 
school the membership had increased another 554, or a net increase of 25 per- 
cent more than the number of children in membership during the third month. 
This also means that for the fourth month of school there were 64 percent more 
children in membership than during the second month. 

There seemed to be a continuous and fairly consistent withdrawal of migrant 
children during the second and fifth months, inclusive. Very few, if any, 
migrant children withdraw during the first month of school. There is an ap 
parent tendency for the elementary children to withdraw more frequently than 
do the older children. During these first 5 months the withdraws amount to 
approximately 7 percent of enrollments at the elementary level, to less than 
6 percent at the junior high school level, and to just more than 4 percent at the 
senior high school level. 

This continual flow of migrant children in and out of these schools is accom- 
panied by still a greater problem. Many migrant children enroll in these schools 
without having been enrolled previously in any other school during the current 
school term. The data for both the Negro and the white schools indicate heavy 
enrollments of such children in schools during each of the first 3 months of the 
school term. Too, for each of the school years reported, there was a continual 
entrance of a few such children—those who had not been enrolled previously 
in any school—during each succeeding month up to, and including April, the 
eighth month. In fact, over the period covered in this study we found that from 
20 to 30 percent of the white migrant children at the time of enrollment in the 

Jlades, had not been enrolled in any school during that current school year. 
For the Negro children, during 1953-54, 48 percent of the transient children 
had not been enrolled previously, and for each of the subsequent years there 
were 30 percent. 

These enrollment figures are staggering in that they point up the gravity of 
the continual flow of migrant children into, and out of, the schools of the Glades. 
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Schools open with a skeleton enrollment but before the close of the first month 
migrant children begin to enter our schools, and migrant enrollments continually 
increase until the enrollment reaches a peak during the third, fourth, and fifth 
months of school. Thereafter, the flow is reversed in that the numbers who 
withdraw increase, and the numbers who enter decrease during the remaining 
time of the school term. 

This is a disruptive force; it keeps things in a constant stir. Moreover, it is 
administratively expensive to process these children in and out of school. For 
example, on a given Monday morning, a principal may be faced with 10, 20, or 
even 50 migrant children waiting to be enrolled in school. At the same time 
there may be from three to a dozen children waiting in his office to receive their 
transfer records, to check in their books, and to clear other procedures necessary 
for withdrawal. I have seen these kinds of situations upon many occasions. 

Throughout our country one hears so many complaints and criticisms because 
migrant children do not bring transfer records and school reports with them 
when they enter a new school, and because schools do not have accurate up-to- 
date records on the enrollment and attendance of migrant children. We under- 
stand the reasons for the lack of these records. We know the additional time 
and the diligence required in order that migrant children receive some kind 
of school record when they withdraw, and in order that schools may have even 
the minimum data on the enrollment and attendance of migrant children. 

Teachers must have fewer children in their classrooms before we can have 
the kind of instructional programs which make a real difference in the kinds 
and extent of learning acquired by migrant children. Administrators must have 
additional clerical assistance before migrant children can be processed effec- 
tively in and out of schools, and before adequate records can be made available. 

The knottiest of all problems are those relating to the actual teaching of these 
migrant children. After they are enrolled and placed in a classroom the 
teacher is faced with all kinds of unique problems. We must remember that 
these children come as strangers and are not likely to have had the kinds of 
experiences which enable them to make adjustments to school easily. The 
teacher must find additional time to help these children to get used to a new 
school and to make new friends. We must bear in mind that there are very 
few, if any, records of the children’s previous schooling. The teacher must 
devise ways of finding out how well each of these children can read, spell, write, 
and do his numbers. We must bear in mind that the great majority of these 
children are retarded because of their fragmentary schooling and of the factors 
in their migrant way of life. Regardless of the grade in which they are placed, 
these children need the elementary essentials of reading, spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic, as well as the basic social skills. The teacher has to modify the 
curriculum and her teaching methods in order to give migrant children some 
of the basic skills and knowledges they have missed. We must take into account 
that additional and more appropriate books and materials are always needed 
for these children. We have found that teachers need various kinds of textbooks 
and reading materials representing grades below—even to four and five grades 
below—the grade in which the migrant child is enrolled. 

In addition, the health of these children—physically, mentally, and socially— 
is always an ever-pressing problem. The teacher needs to have time to counsel 
frequently with each migrant child about such things as personal hygiene and 
grooming, behavior patterns, and a score of other health problems. Too, she 
will need to check the children’s vision and hearing, or arrange for the nurse to 
do so, and to observe continuously for symptoms of communicable diseases, of 
poor nutrition, and to arrange for immediate treatment of such things as scabies, 
impetigo, pediculosis, cuts, fractures, burns, et cetera. 

Early in life migrant children need-to develop proficiencies in the functional and 
practical arts and skills. Since they carry family responsibilities at an early 
age, they need this practical knowledge for immediate use in their day-to-day 
home life. This means that schools need additional teachers, facilities, and 
supplies in order to carry on such programs for these children. 

It is evident from the above that the teachers who enroll migrant children in 
their classrooms should have a relatively small teaching load. Palm Beach 
County has sometimes carried the burden of educating these children in over- 
crowded classrooms, even after adding teachers at the beginning of the school 
year. 

A school system faced with these migrant education problems either operates 
its schools with a very low enrollment during a part of the year or with an 
inordinately high enrollment per teacher during the peak months. The first is 
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costly in terms of money, and the second is costly in terms of the education of 
which the children are deprived. Additional moneys will subsidize these schools 
during the months of low enrollment, thus enabling them to have the teachers 
needed to serve the pupils during the peak seasons. 


Summer schools for migrant children 

At the present time, the financial support for summer schools would not benefit 
directly Palm Beach County since the migrant children are not here during the 
summer months. However, we support this in principle because we know that 
there are areas which will benefit from such assistance. Furthermore, we heartily 
endorse any worthwhile plan which will provide additional schooling for these 
migrant children. 

From my own experiences I have observed that the employment for the migra- 
tory laborers is highly temporary during the months of April and May. During 
the summer months, Virginia and the States north of Virginia have longer grow- 
ing seasons, and many migrants reside in these areas from 2 to 3 months con- 
secutively. The support for summer schools in the Northern States would com- 
plement the support of wintertime schools in the southern winter fruit and vege- 
table regions. It seems to me that the migratory movement is such that it almost 
forces these children to be on the move during the spring and early fall, and to 
be settled only during the winter and summer months long enough to go to school. 


State and interstate leadership 

I hope that the planning grants will provide for State and interstate leader- 
ship for program planning and inservice education of the teachers involved in 
the teaching of migrant children. I am especially interested in support for 
inservice education of teachers—administrators, supervisors, classroom teachers, 
special area teachers, and other school personnel—in the form of summer schools 
to be conducted by teacher-training institutions. I trust that title III covers 
this, or if not, that it will be so amended to do so. 


The needs for local programs designed to raise the educational levels of adult 
migrants are too obvious to be pointed out here. We must bear in mind that the 
agricultural migrants contribute to our national economy, and that they are 
seriously limited to contribute in other areas of our national life. Their limited 
potential is due largely to low educational achievement. The lack of local com- 
munity programs designed to upgrade our migrant citizens is one of the serious 
gaps in our educational patterns. 

We recognize the problems of local school systems which endeavor to include 
the agricultural migrants in their public school adult education program. Very 
few migrants will enroll in the organized classes for illiterates. Palm Beach 
County’s program has had a negligible few enrolled in such classes even after 
organizing them for this specific purpose and after conducting them in schools 
most easily accessible to our migrant population. We have sought to determine 
the reasons for this seemingly lack of interest on the part of the migrant adults. 
First, we find that the work schedules are such to prevent migrants from attend- 
ing classes set up on a regular evening schedule. But, the basic reasons are 
much more subjective ; they stem from the feelings and attitudes of these people. 
The inextricably intertwined forces operating continually in the life pattern of 
migrants have contrived to reinforce their feelings of insecurity, of rejection, and 
of despair. 

From our experiences we are convinced that the education of migrant adults 
must be approached on a more informal and personal basis. We must establish 
personal rapport with these people and work with them rather than for them. 
This means that we must have trained personnel, who know these people and 
who stay in constant contact with them, responsible for the direction of com- 
munity programs designed specifically to develop a sense of personal worth and 
dignity on the part of migrant adults. Through such community oriented pro- 
grams the horizons of both the migrant and resident citizens will be enhanced. 
The legislation proposed will open up the possibilities for initiating such programs 
on the local levels, and we trust that it will receive the support of the Congress 
of the United States. 

8. 2141 


As educators we are concerned because so many young migrant children work 
in commercial agriculture, and we support legislation which provides the same 
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standards of employment of children in agriculture as now apply to children 
employed in industry and trade. Child labor in agriculture not only disrupts 
school attendance and causes retardation, but it jeopardizes the children’s health 
and prohibits them from sharing in the normal patterns of living for children and 
youth as accepted by American society. 

The Fair Labor Standard Act sets a 16-year minimum age requirement for 
work during school hours on farms whose products go into interstate commerce. 
It does not provide any minimum age for employment on the parents’ farm, nor 
any minimum age for employment before or after school hours. Theoretically, 
a child 3 years of age may be employed any number of hours to work in com- 
mercial agriculture without violating the act. Too, traditionally State labor 
laws have ignored farm children. New York is the only State that firmly pre- 
vents children under 14 from working in agriculture. Five States—Alaska, 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, and Missouri—have set a 14-year minimum, but 
this may be waived upon parents’ consent. 

We know that children under 16 years of age constitute a sizable proportion 
of the country’s seasonal hired agricultural labor force. In July 1957, the 
special census survey revealed that nearly half million children 10 through 15 
years of age worked in commercial agriculture. Two hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand of these were children between the ages of 10 and 13. It is significant 
to note that these children make up 18 percent of the total hired labor force 10 
years of age and over. 

However, we do not have to consult such statistics as these in order to know 
the extent to which young migrant children work long hours in the fields. Those 
of us who have had first hand experience with the agricultural migratory people 
have witnessed these situations. For example, I have seen trucks, loaded with 
children ranging in ages from 6 to 16, leave labor camps as early as 6 and 7 
o'clock in the morning to go to potato and bean fields. These same trucks did 
not return to the camps until 6 and 7 o’clock in the evening. The following case 
is illustrative of the number of hours which some of these children work. A 
little migrant girl entered school in Florida during the first month of the school 
term. Because she was so small, frail, and anemic-looking, the principal ques- 
tioned that she was of school age. Upon investigation, he found that she was 6 
years old, and that during the previous summer she alone had picked enough 
beans to buy her mother a refrigerator. 

The health of the children is likely to be in jeopardy when they work in ag- 
riculture. Dr. Haven Emerson of Columbia University’s School of Public Health 
says that “Even the school child, protected by interested and competent health 
supervision, suffers more severely from fatigue than from any other factor 
during the years of growth and development. Children in industry, whether in- 
doors or out, show in exaggerated form damage to growth and development 
resulting from the still more aggravated fatigues of child labor.” Wilton Ma- 
rion Krogman, Director of Philadelphia’s Center for Research in Child Growth, 
in reporting the findings of a study, made the following statements: "In the 
terrific growth urge of the early teens, the ratio between energy intake and 
energy output is nearly balanced or equated. What there is in excess had better 
be channeled into the less strenuous demands of curriculum and social life. If 
this balance or equation be tipped in the direction of excessive functional de- 
mands * * * then fatigue may cross the threshold of exhaustion, of depletion or 
near-depletion of physiological and nervous energy.” A subcommittee of the 
American Medical Association in 1951 recommended that regulations for the 
protection of the health of young people working part time or during vacations 
should include “a general 14-year minimum age for employment.” In addi- 
tion, we must remember that children who work in agriculture work in an in- 
dustry with the third highest accident rate. 

In many areas the opening and closing dates of their public schools are 
changed to fit the harvesting schedules. “Crop vacation” is a practice in 
many of our agricultural areas. It is highly possible that the migratory move- 
Ment can be such that migrant children may withdraw from our schools 
in Palm Beach County during May and return to the county the following 
November—and in some years as late as December—without having lived in a 
single community where schools were in session. 


8. 2928 


We are interested in improved housing for the migrant workers and their 
children. From our experiences, it has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
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when adequate housing facilities become available to migrant families that an 
almost instantaneous change occurs in the personal appearance and mental out- 
look of the migrant children. On the other hand when these children live in 
crowded one-room shacks with no facilities for bathing, privacy, or for even the 
minimum comforts of a home, we find that the children are likely to be jittery, 
ill-tempered, hard to get along with, and even belligerent. A child who comes 
to school clean and rested is more likely to have positive attitudes toward 
school and to learn more readily. 

We find that migrant children at an early age are conscious that their homes 
are different from those in the resident community. They feel embarrassed 
because they do not have a pretty house, and they reflect these feelings often 
at school. The following is one illustration. 

A primary teacher had made previous arrangements to visit the mother of 
Maria, a Spanish-speaking migrant girl. On the way to the house, Maria sud- 
denly looked up at her teacher and sighed, “Mi casa, it no pretty.” 

As educators who are interested in the physical and mental well-being of 
migrant children, we feel that it is of most importance that support be given 
to such legislation which will make it possible for migrants to have adequate 
housing. 

We wish to commend the Honorable Senator, Mr. Williams, and the members 
of his committee, for the serious and thorough investigations they are making 
into all aspects of the labor situation in the United States. 


Senator Wiiiiams. We will have a short recess now. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Wiii1aMs. I have just been handed a special delivery let- 
ter which I would like to read. It is from Representative Paul G. 
Rogers, who represents the Sixth Florida District, including Belle 
Glade, and states as follows: 


Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: I am writing to offer you my fullest cooperation in 
connection with your investigation into the plight of migratory farm laborers, 
not only in Florida but in the rest of the Nation as well. 

The social problems involving these seasonal workers are many and varied 
and national in scope. The deplorable housing facilities in many areas and 
the decided lack of educational facilities for migrant children are possibly the 
two most serious aspects of the situation. 

Living in an area characterized by huge truck farming operations, which, be 
cause of an inadequate supply of domestic labor, require importation of thou- 
sands of migrant laborers annually, I have been long concerned about the 
plight of these workers. My efforts since coming to Congress have been con- 
centrated primarily on devising a plan to provide safe, sanitary, and acceptable 
dwelling quarters for these people. I introduced legislation in the 84th, S5th, 
and 86th Congresses which would establish a program whereby the Federal 
Government would guarantee loans made by private lending institutions to 
farmers for the purpose of constructing such facilities. 

Last year, during the 1st session of the 86th Congress, my proposal was incor- 
porated into the omnibus housing bill here in the House. This feature, how- 
ever, was deleted when the bill went to conference pending a study of migrant 
labor problems, in general, by a special subcommittee instituted for that pur- 
pose. I was particularly pleased to find that the work of this subcommittee 
was placed under your capable guidance. 

As one who has worked closely with State and local officials on this matter, 
I certainly appreciate your interest and the fine efforts you are making toward 
finding solutions to these problems, both through the conduction of hearings 
and through remedial legislation which you sponsored. 

If I can be of any assistance to you in your investigations, I hope you will 
call on me. 

With best regards and all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut G, RoGers, 
Member of Congress. 


Senator WiiiiaMs. Our next speaker is Dr. Joseph W. Lawrence, 
director of the Lee-Collier County Health Department. 


Doctor, please introduce your friends and tell the reporter what 
their positions are. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH W. LAWRENCE, DIRECTOR, 
LEE-COLLIER COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Lawrence. To my right is Mr. Ewell S. Moore, who is the 
county commissioner of Collier County, and is also a grower in Collier 
County. 

Next to him is Mr. John M. Shaw, who is the administrator of Na- 
ples Community Hospital in Naples, Fla. 

Next is Mr. Frank Warriner, supervising principal of the Immoka- 
lee schools. 

Next is Rev. Harold F. Scheurer from Immokalee; one of my 
nurses, Mrs. G. Blake Palmer, from the Collier County Health De- 
partment; Mrs. Hazel P. Griffin, Collier County public welfare di- 
rector; and another one of my nurses, Miss Johnne Smith, from 
Collier County Health Department. 

Senator WILLIAMs. Galler County is west of where we are now; 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Lawrence. Yes. 

Senator WituiaMs. About how far over ? 

Dr. Lawrence. About 50 miles. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Who is your Representative in Congress? 

Dr. Lawrence. Paul Rogers. 

Collier County is roughly the size of Rhode Island. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. What is your population ? 

Dr. Lawrence. It is estimated about 15,000. I think it might be 
a little better. I think the new enumeration that is going to come out 
will increase that considerably. 

Senator WittiaMs. What are your main crops over there? 

Dr. Lawrence. Mr. Moore can tell that better. 

Mr. Moore. Our main crops are tomatoes, watermelons, cucumbers, 
and peppers. 

Senator Wintirams. And your harvesting season begins when ? 

Mr. Moors. It begins in November and continues through until the 
middle or the last of May. 

Senator Wiii1aMs. And you are an area of heavy users of migrant 
farmworkers, I gather? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiii1ams. Doctor, you may proceed in any way you want 
to. We will be happy to hear from you. 

Dr. Lawrence. First of all, I had prepared statements that you 
have copies of. To try and save time in this meeting, I thought we 
could go over these bills with our comments, and the other people on 
this panel could add their comments as we go along. 

I know Mr. Shaw very definitely would like to give something on 
his presentation on the cost of migrants to the hospital in Collier 
County, which is quite great. 

It is the only hospital we have i that county and is not a tax- 
supported institution. He has quite an excellent paper on the costs 
to the community. 

8. 1778 


I believe this proposed legislation would be excellent, but I do not 
believe in its present form it would serve too great a purpose. 

The mere registering of crew leaders would not serve any particu- 
lar purpose in my mind, unless these crew leaders were required to re- 
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port to some agency when reporting for each job, giving the number 
of persons in his crew and the place in which they would be working. 

My reason for that is they could jump from job to job, build u 
bills in various areas, and we never would be able to collect them and 
hold them responsible. 

This should be followed within the individual State as well as when 
they change to a different State. Only in this way can I see that 
there would be any possibility of keeping any check upon the crew 
leaders. 

Perhaps there should also be some form of registering of all migrant 
workers whether they are engaged in interstate or intrastate agricul- 
tural employment. 

Such registration of migrant workers would aid in implementation 
of S. 2864 and S. 2865. 1 think Mr. Warringer could comment on 
those bills. 

Maybe Mr. Moore would like to expand on that. 

Mr. Moore. I think you would have to set up an agency in each 
community in which they are working where they would have to 
register. It has been pointed out that they jump around so much and 
payday iseach night. Therefore, you have a different crew each and 
every day, practically. Sometimes you may have the same crew 1 
day or 2 days, then you will have a few of that crew the following 
day and an additional crew that you pick up. They just jump from 
one place to another. 

Senator WiriutaMs. You have day haul recruitment methods. That 
is the basic method of getting your workers to the farm; is that right? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Dr. Lawrence. This is true in Lee County as well. We have mi- 
grant labor there also. 

Mr. Frank Warrtner. Would the ultimate goal of registering 
these crew leaders be to control their movements? 

Senator Wiiur1AMs. Not to control their movements, but to try and 
control their behavior and to get them to honor their contract with 
the worker and with the grower. 

That is the purpose here, and, of course, also to find a new level 
of criminal jurisdiction for some of the manifest vices in which they 
are engaged. 

It is not to control their movement at all. 

Mr. Warriner. I think it would be wonderful if it were used for 
that. 

Senator Witxt1aMs. To control where they go and when they go? I 
am not quite sure I understand you. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Warrrner. I would have to say this: In order for us to pro 
erly educate these migrant children, the State of Florida tries, within 
reason, to see that they go to school during the time that they are 
in Florida. They cannot work in the fields, but as soon as they leave 
here—it is in the summertime—*heir educaion should continue because 
they did not have the proper education in the State of Florida because 
they were only here from 514 to 6 months. 

In order for them to really get the proper kind of education, and 
if the concern is the education of the migrant children, it is going 
to be necessary for some type of education to follow them aroun 
on the trip. 
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Senator Wituiams. Right. I thought we were talking about crew 
leaders. 

Mr. Warriner. But if the crew leaders were in some way controlled 
where they could keep up with the children that go with the crew 
Jeaders—maybe I do not know crew leaders as you people do. I 
know crew leaders are people that move crews from Immokalee and 
eventually end up in Michigan or up in the State of New York. They 
are responsible for their transportation, their maintenance while 
they are on the road, et cetera. They are also responsible to the chil- 
dren to a certain extent. If we had the crews registered, we might 
be able to do something for those children within the school as far as 
education is concerned. 

It works a hardship on us in Immokalee because in a bumper crop 
they need all the children and people they can possibly get. 

In upstate New York those children 6, 7, and 8 years old might be 
able to go in the bean field and — beans. In Michigan I “know 
if they can reach the top rung of the ladder, they can pick cherries. 
They can usethem. We cannot. 

Senator Witiiams. Mr. Blackwell says we discovered that. 

Dr. Lawrence. My comment on that would be similar to Mr. War- 
riner’s in that they would have to register each time they go any 
place, telling who was in their crew, the number of persons in their 
crew, and in that way keep track rather than controlling their move- 
ment. 

Senator Wiiirams. If we could establish a national crew leader 
registration program, it might adapt to some of the specific require- 
ments. 

Dr. Lawrence. It has to start some place. If we can get the in- 
terstate, maybe we can get the intrastate. 

Senator WiinrAms. Some States do, of course, have their own 
program of registration. 

Dr. Lawrence. I think it should be coordinated. 


S. 2141 


This proposed bill would be excellent provided it does not prevent 
a farmer’s child from working on his parents’ own farm. I suspect, 
but do not know from personal experience, that some migrant chil- 
dren now work in the fields who are not old enough to qualify for 
work status. This is always a sad state of affairs and should not be 
condoned at any time. 

I would not be in favor of any _type bill that would prevent them 
from working when school is not in session. If it had been like that, 
I know I could not have finished high school, medical school, and 
my other education. I had to work to get through. I worked after 
school and on weekends, and the like. I did not work duri ing school- 
time. That, I do not think, should be aflowed. 

Senator Wiutams. The present law, of course, is that children are 
not supposed to be working during school hours. 

Our bin takes the next step and says they are not to work even 
when school is not in session. 

We have had some rather—— 

Dr. Lawrence. But does not spell the age. 
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Senator Wiu1AMs. The regular fair labor standards would apply. 

We have had some rather persuasive testimony that perhaps the 
age limit should be reduced. 

Dr. Lawrence. I know [ had to start at 13. 

Senator Witu1aMs. That is about the age suggested from the testi- 
mony we have had in Florida. The recommendation has been 13, 
and, also, that a solution for the children who are working on their 
parents’ farm has been suggested. 

Dr. Lawrence. That is right. 


8. 1085 


I do not feel qualified to comment on this bill since it has to do 
with wage payments for work in farming enterprises. 

However, in our present year of 1960, $1 per hour of labor would 
sound justified to me, but, perhaps, these individuals are not actually 
worth that much pay. 

I do not know, but I am sure Mr. Moore, our commissioner and 
grower, would have comments on that. 

Mr. Moorr. I do not expect you can set a minimum wage on the 
farmer in our case, which is fruit and vegetables, when the market 
controls his prices. A lot of times he has to gather it at a minimum 
wage in order to market his produce. 

Senator Witt1ams. We have had testimony that there is a three- 
way squeeze on the farmer that makes the minimum wage difficult. 
If you can spell out the difficulties, of course, it makes our record 
better. We are dealing with a situation where we feel that wages 
are one of the keys to a better situation here in this part of our 
economy. 

Mr. Moore. Some people misinterpret the farmer. You have dif- 
ferent farmers. Some have price supports with your cotton, peanuts, 
corn, and what-have-you, but in agriculture their produce end of it 
does not have any price support whatsoever. They have no assurance 
that they will receive any money back for that _ As stated before, 
it is controlled by supply and demand. I have left many a crop in 
the field unable to harvest it. 

Senator Writtams. As a grower, Mr. Moore, who are your cus- 
tomers ? 

Mr. Moore. It has gotten down to the place now where it is nothing 
but your chainstores. 

Senator Wiu1ams. In other words, you are suggesting you do not 
have a broad market for the sale of your produce; is that what you 
are saying? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. I remember just a very few years ago that 
we had numerous buyers, but today it has gotten down to the point 
to where we do not have but just the chainstores with a very few 
offgrade buyers. 

Senator Wux1AMs. Do you not also sell to processors, canners, the 
frozen food people? 

Mr. Moore. Senator, in this country you cannot grow produce for 
your processors in the tomato industry. The cost prohibits it. That 
is a salvage deal. 

Senator Witr1ams. What do you mean by “salvage”? 
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Mr. Moore. Salvage is whatever your canners might pick up out 
of the field that you might get back. Sometimes it veiik oes $15 or 
$20 an acre and sometimes $30 an acre that they will pick in ripe 
tomatoes out of a field. That is a salvage deal. That is a field you 
have abandoned and the canners come in later and pick whatever 
gets ripe. 

Senator Witu1AMs. That is entirely different from my home State 
where the processors are the largest leaieea from the growers. 

Mr. Warrtner. To give you a broader picture of Immokalee, here 
is one of the few men in the Immokalee area that owns the land he 
farms. There are 17,000 acres under production, or thereabouts, and 
probably two farmers or three farmers that own the land. They go 
to new land every year. They pay $10 an acre up in rental. They 
have to irrigate and they have to ditch, naturally. Our soil is not any 
good. We grow a modified hydroponic tomato. In fact, we feed it 
fertilizer and water. If we hit a market, we are OK, and, like I said, I 
can remember a period of time when it cost the farmer $640 an acre and 
he didn’t pick. Can you imagine the amount of money that is involved 
in that without picking a tomato off the field ? 

Mr. Moore. Incidentally, Senator, the cost of these tomatoes will 
run you somewhere near $300 an acre up to picking time. 

Senator Wiii1ams. What would be your return? You have given 
the cost. Ina good year what would be the return ? 

Mr. Moore. We have a report on that from the State extension serv- 
ice, but I do not have it with me now. 

Senator WiiiiaMs. These are the hard facts of life. We spent some 
time in Mr. Rogers’ celery fields yesterday afternoon and he has two 

iant machines and two full crews on these machines. The total work 
Force working out there yesterday on celery was about 150 or maybe 
a little more. He told me last night, and I have forgotten the figure, 
just how much he is losing per acre on that celery. 

I am for the minimum wage, and I realize I am speaking against 
this, but we are here to get the facts of life and we might as well not 
try to gloss over it. 

Mr. Warrtner. I visit the fields a lot, but I am primarily interested 
inthe economy of Immokalee. 

They do not start picking tomatoes until the dew is off. I went in 
the pepper fields in the winter when the pepper prices were good. 
The average worker in that field was making $14 and $15 a day be- 
cause it was piecework. I guess Immokalee pays a lot of piecework 
depending on the price for the produce that is being harvested. A 
minimum wage would hurt these people. 

Dr. Lawrence. They have to hit the market just when the product 
is right. It is the same way over in Immokalee. We have a lot of 
flower growers over there. They have to hit the market at a certain 
time; if the blooms are not there at Eastertime, and times like that, 
they have to take a terrific loss and still pay the people who work in 
the fields. 

Senator Wint1ams. We have covered crew leaders, minimum wage, 
and child labor. How do you ladies and gentlemen feel about our 
housing and education bills 

Dr. Lawrence. This bill is an excellent idea, if workable. This 
might conceivably speed the growth of suitable living quarters for 
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migrant agricultural workers in some areas of the country where the 
farmer owns the land where he farms. But I do not believe this would 
work in my particular counties because the farmers only lease the 
land for a very few years and do not own it. I am sure they would 
not. be interested in building living quarters on land they do not own, 

To be satisfactory in my areas believe this bill would have to be 
amended to include loans to dev elopers of low-cost housing projects 
who expect to make a living or a satisfactory return from their inv est- 
ment in these housing projects. This is the type of housing that is 
available in many counties in Florida. 

The amount of return allowable on a man’s investment could be 
controlled on a percentage basis on his money invested. This definitely 
would speed the development of low-cost housing for the migrant 
agricultural worker. However, it should be incor rporated in such a 
bill that the standards of the various State health departments must 
be met as is now done on the present FHA building. Only in this way 
could we prevent these housing projects from being slum areas right 
from their onset. 

Senator Witu1ams. That is a constructive suggestion. 

Dr. Lawrence. At the present time FHA will not honor anything 
unless the health department OK’s it 

Mr. Biackwety. Dr. Lawrence, I think it would be of interest to 
your associates here to point out that the housing bill would permit 
participation by the private developer if the housing which he in- 
tended to build is the type of housing which is encouraged by the bill. 
He could qualify for a guarantee under the program even though he 
is not a farmer. He does not have to be a grower. The housing cloes 
not have to be a private grower dwellings at all, and he could put 
up. rental property if he w ishes. 

Senator Wini1ams. Were you suggesting a direct loan to this man 

rather than a guarantee ? 

Dr. Lawrence. Not necessarily. The way I read that bill, it would 
have to be for nonprofit. 

Senator Win11aMs. That is only one section. 

Dr. Lawrence. I could not find the other section in the bill. If it 
was for nonprofit, it would not be able to be done. 

Senator Witu1aMs, That is for the farmer. 

Dr. Lawrence. Weare in the process of getting Immokalee straight- 
ened out after the big freeze we had several years ago. There is a 
creat deal of building going on there. The Florida Hotel and Res 
taurant Commission has pla ins for model buildings and they work 
closely with us in the housing department. The people i in Immokalee 
work with us to bring up the housing standards in that area. As far 
as nonprofit, I could not give any guarantee on it. 

Mr. BLACKWELL. Section 514(a) is the section of the bill under 
which the private builder would be authorized to participate. Section 
515(a) is the direct loan part, and the private enterprises would not 
be eligible to participate here. You will not find in 514 (a) the lan- 
guage concerning nonprofit housing. 

Dr. Lawrence. I will go on to ee theory this is an ex- 
cellent idea, but I question whether or not it is very feasible. Our 
migrants are composed of Texas Mexicans, Puerto Rican Negroes, 
and whites. I doubt that very many of these migrants would attend 
evening adult classes. 
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I might say in our health department during the freeze we ran 
night classes for the parents. We did get fairly good cooperation, 
particularly with the mothers. They came to these ‘night classes, but 
some others will not come to adult classes, I know. 

However, it would be an excellent opportunity to teach them all 
basic English, particularly the Puerto Ricans and the Texas Mexicans 
who at the present time speak only Spanish. There is a terrific lan- 
guage barrier. Furthermore, if they can be convinced to attend these 
classes there would be an excellent opportunity to teach them good 
health practices, proper diet, respect for other people’s property, ~and 
to increase their desire to increase their standards of living. ‘Their 
ideas of living are totally at variance with our own. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. It was in recognition of that fact that we 
introduced the legislation. 

Dr. Lawrence. Perhaps Mr. Warriner could comment more. 

Mr. Warriner. I would like to concur with the delegation from 
Palm Beach County in saying I believe if these two education bills 
were passed on some basis that we could receive help for the students 
we have in the school, in order to give them a better education, we will 
be most appreciative and I know that they would be helped. We 
have, in our Immokalee area, about 500 migrant children. That 
means almost 100 percent increase in enrollment in our particular 
school. 

Dr. Lawrence. In reference to S. 2864, a true evaluation of this bill 
should come from qualified educators rather than myself since it has 
to do entirely with the education of children of school age and not the 
agricultural worker. I do feel that all too many of the migrant agri- 
cultural workers’ children do not attend classes adequately, if at ‘all, 
and there should be some way of correcting this. This bill may pro- 
vide the incentive required to stimulate the State and county school 
authorities to see that their migrant schoolchildren attend classes 
regularly while they are within the State and county. Without this 
proposed money these added students do place a great burden upon 
the present school systems. 

Senator Winutams. Do you have Puerto Rican families ? 

Dr. Lawrence. Yes, we have Puerto Rican families and Mexician 
families. 

Mr. Warrtner. There is one other thing I would like to say. We 
cannot get the teachers to teach these children. That is the greatest 
problem. I have two or three dedicated teachers, and they are hired 
Just to teach migrant classes. They do not do anything else. We 
pay them a full - year’s salary for 514 or 6 months’ work. We are 

appy todothat. They doa beautiful job. Iam going to Colorado 
this summer to a workshop. I am going to see if I can : borrow some 
Colorado teachers and Texas teachers, or somebody that will come and 
teach our migrant classes. We cannot find the teachers, and that is it. 

Senator Wiitiams. We have your warm support of the education 
measures, is that a right conclusion, Doctor ? 

Dr. Lawrence. That is right. As far as I am concerned, on the 
registration of crew leaders you have my support except that I want 
to extend it further to register them all in the States and counties 
so we know where these children and workers are so we can meet the 


situation. We have no idea at the present time whether we have 3,000 
or 10,000 migrants. 
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Mr. WentwortH (from the floor). I have some questions I want 
to ask you. 

Senator WiiirAms. Let us pause here. What is your name and 
where are you from? 

Mr. Wentworrn. My name is John Wentworth. Iam from Pom- 
pano Beach. 

Senator Wiit1ams. Who are the questions to be asked of ? 

Mr. Wentwortu. To you. 

Senator Wiiiiams. Maybe we will give you a chance after these 
people. 

Mr. Wentwortu. It is in relation to a question you asked them and 
I would like to get clarified. 

Senator WituraMs. Very well. 

Mr. Wentwortn. Talking about minimum wages, does piecework 
come under minimum wages ? 

Senator Wiiniams. As the bill is drafted it does not adapt itself 
to a minimum wage for piecework. It is an hourly wage basis. We 
know the problem is that piecework is one of the methods of payment. 
Perhaps our bill is deficient because it puts everybody on an hourly 
rate rather than on a minimum piecework rate. The bill as drafted 
now does not have a piecework provision. It would require an hourly 
rate for all covered workers. As I suggest, maybe perhaps we are 
deficient in that. That is why we have hearings to find out where 
the deficiencies are in the proposals. 

Mr. Wentwortu. Do you have any provisions as to what a crew 
leader is, what constitutes a crew leader? 

Senator Wiiuiams. Yes, that we have. We had better get you 
some of our material. You can review it and if you have any obser- 
vations after reviewing it you can write them to us. 

Mr. Wentworrn. Thank you. 

Mr. Joun M. Suaw. In relation to this education thing that Mr. 
Warriner and Dr. Lawrence have been talking about, we often run 
into a problem within our institution of trying to get an adequate 
history because of the language barrier. Many times the admission 
records which we take are horribly incomplete because of this lan- 
guage barrier. We have sent our admitting officers to night school 
to learn to speak Spanish. 

On March 5, 1960, Naples Community Hospital celebrated the 
fourth anniversary of the opening of its doors. Naples Community 
Hospital is a voluntary, general, acute hospital of 50 beds supported 
only by income from patients, with the deficits made up by donations 
from interested citizens within the community. 

During the first 4 years of its life, 5,127 patients were admitted to 
Naples Community Hospital. These 5,127 patients represent 30,705 
patient-days. Of these admissions, 135 were classified as migrant 
farmworkers. The 135 migrant farmworkers represent only 971 
patient-days. The average stay for the migrant worker was 7 days 
as compared to 5 days for all other patients. 

This has a definite effect upon the economy of our community be- 
cause of the income that cannot be collected from the migrants. It 
affects the physicians and affects my payroll. In fact, the hospital 
and medical people of Naples are subsidizing the growers of Immoka- 
lee by giving free medical care for their workers. 
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Senator Wiu1AMs. Migrant farmworkers are included under the 
social security program, are they not? 

Mr. Suaw. No. 

Senator WitiiaMs. They are included all right. Many of them are 
not included by practice. I do not know what percentage are ac- 
tually assigned a number and deductions made. They are brought 
within the full operation of social security, and under the law they are 
supposed to be covered. 

Mir. Biackwe ut. Are you thinking about the public assistance part 
of the program? They are inelwied under the retirement provisions. 

Senator Wiii1ams. We have a rather heated discussion underway in 
this country as to whether health insurance coverage should be enacted. 
The answer seems to have been nationally, yes, to the question of a 
program of health coverage, hospital care, doctors’ care, nursing home 
care for old folks in our economy. The question now is whether it 
should be geared into the social security program or whether there 
should be an outright subsidy. Federal subsidy. 

Dr. Lawrence. They do not come under social security. They are 
not on the rolls. 

Senator Witu1ams. They should. 

Dr. Lawrence. As a matter of fact, they are not. I would say the 
vast majority are not. They are paid every day and are not included 
at all. They should be, but they are not. You do not see the same 
workers a second day. 

Senator WiuuiaMs. It is pointed out that under one of the bills that 
is being considered, even those who are not under social security would 
be covered under the program. There might be some help for you in 
the future at your hospital for the older people. 

Mr. Suaw. We do not see too many migrants over 65. 

Senator Witt1ams. We were introduced to Mr. 85 yesterday. 

Mr. Suaw. Frankly, during the season we get a great many admis- 

sions on Saturdays. Weekends get pretty hectic during the season. 
As an example, right now within my institution is a man who was shot 
six times Saturday night. When we get through with him, his income 
will represent anywhere between fifteen to twenty-five hundred dollars 
to our hospital, which we will never get a dime of. This money I 
cannot pay my people who are already underpaid. 
_ Dr. Lawrence. In our clinic in which my two girls are the nurses, if 
it were not for the Federal money, we would not have it. I know it 
comes under a different program than yours. We have an interpreter, 
clerk, two nurses, a sanitarian, and we also have the help of a health 
educator out of Palm Beach County, and a nutritionist. We have 
that aid only because of the Federal funds to do it. We even hired 
Dr. Forrest Hinton to run maternity clinics there every week in order 
to see the migrants and underprivileged children in that area. With- 
iy that we would be in dire straits because the county does not cover 
it. 

Senator WitttaMs. I am glad you added that for the record. 

Dr. Lawrence. I would like to have it increased to get more. 

Senator Witu1aMs. I will show your statement to Senator Hill of 
Alabama. r 


Dr. Lawrence. We certainly thank you very much for being able to 
appear before you. 
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Senator Witt1ims. Thank you very much. 
(The prepared statement of Dr. Lawrence and report of Mr, Shaw 
follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JosEPH W. Lawrence, M.D., Director, LEE County 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT, Fort Myers, Fa. 


Honorable Chairman Williams and members of the subcommittee: 

In keeping with your request, I am hereby presenting my comments on the bills 
which are pending before your Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. These com- 
ments are as follows: 


8. 1778. REGISTRATION OF CREW LEADERS IN INTERSTATE AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


I believe this proposed legislation would be excellent but I do not believe in its 
present form it would serve too great a purpose. The mere registering of crew 
leaders would not serve any particular purpose in my mind, unless these crew 
leaders were required to report to some agency when reporting for each job, giv- 
ing the number of persons in his crew and the place in which they would be work- 
ing. This should be followed within the individual State as well as when they 
change to a different State. Only in this way can I see that there would be any 
possibility of keeping any check upon the crew leaders. 

Perhaps there should also be some form of registration for all migrant workers 
whether they are engaged in inter, or intrastate agricultural employment. 
Such registration of migrant workers would aid in implementation of S. 2864 and 
S. 2865. 


S. 2141. A BILL TO AMEND THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 1938 TO ELIMINATE THE 
EXCEPTION FROM THE CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS OF SUCH ACT PRESENTLY EXISTING 
WITH RESPECT TO AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


This proposed bill would be excellent provided it does not prevent a farmer’s 
child from working on his parents own farm. I suspect, but do not know from 
personal experience, that some migrant children now work in the fields who are 
not old enough to qualify for work status. This is always a sad state of affairs 
and should not be condoned at any time. 


8. 1085. A BILL TO AMEND THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 1938, AS AMENDED, TO 
PROVIDE COVERAGE FOR HIRED FARM LABOR EMPLOYED BY LARGE FARM ENTERPRISES, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


I do not feel qualified to comment on this bill since it has to do with wage pay- 
ments for work in farming enterprises. However, in our present year of 1960, 
$1 per hour of labor would sound justified to me, but, perhaps, these individuals 
are not actually worth that much pay. 


8. 2498. REGISTRATION OF CONTRACTORS OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


This appears to be an excellent regulation but I believe it will fall far short 
of its goal if it does not include intrastate as well as interstate contractors. Again 
as mentioned before in S. 1778 there should be some requirement of reporting in 
each county when heginning work in that county, or at least in each State, so 
there could be some record of who is a migrant agricultural worker, where he is, 
and for whom he is working. This would be a very great aid to we people in 
public health department work, in sanitation, supervision of living quarters, 
nursing services, and medical services to the migrant workers and their families. 
No doubt this is fairly severe regimentation but these migrant workers are truly 
displaced, stateless persons and should be watched closely for their own 
protection. 


8S. 2928. FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE PROVISION OF HOUSING AND RELATED 
FACILITIES FOR MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


This bill is an excellent idea, if workable. This might conceivably speed the 
growth of suitable living quarters for migrant agricultural workers in some 
areas of the country where the farmer owns the land where he farms. But I 
do not believe this would work in my particular counties because the farmers 
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only lease the land for a very few years and do not own it. I am sure they 
would not be interested in building living quarters on land they do not own. 
To be satisfactory in my areas I believe this bill would have to be amended to 
include loans to developers of low cost housing projects who expect to make a 
living or a satisfactory return from their investment in these housing projects. 
This is the type of housing that is available in my counties in Florida. The 
amount of return allowable on a man’s investment could be controlled on a per- 
centage basis on his money invested. This definitely would speed the develop- 
ment of low cost housing for the migrant agricultural worker. However, it 
should be incorporated in such a bill that the standards of the various State 
health departments must be met as is now done on the present FHA building. 
Only in this way could we prevent these housing projects from being slum areas 
right from there onset. 


8. 2865. GRANTS FOR ADULT EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMELOYEES 






In theory this is an excellent idea but I question whether or not it is very 
feasible. Our migrants are composed of Texas-Mexican, Puerto Rican, Negro, 
and whites. I doubt that very many of these migrants would attend evening 
adult classes. However, it would be an excellent opportunity to teach them all 
basic English, particularly the Puerto Ricans and the Texas-Mexicans who at 
the present time speak only Spanish. Furthermore, if they can be convinced 
to attend these classes there would be an excellent opportunity to teach them 
good health practices, proper diet, respect for other people’s property, and to 
increase their desire to improve their standards of living. 










8. 2864. A BILL TO PROVIDE CERTAIN PAYMENTS TO ASSIST IN PROVIDING IMPROVED 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EM- 
PLOYEES 














A true evaluation of this bill should come from qualified educators rather than 
myself since it has to do entirely with education of the children of school age 
and not the agricultural worker. I do feel that all too many of the migrant 
agricultural workers’ children do not attend classes adequately, if at all, and 
there should be some way of correcting this. This bill may provide the incen- 
tive required to stimulate the State and county school authorities to see that 
their migrant school age children attend classes regularly while they are within 
the State and county. Without this proposed money these added students do 
place a great burden upon the present school system. 


I thank this subcommittee for the opportunity afforded me to comment on this 
proposed legislation. 















Report OF JOHN M. SHaw, ADMINISTRATOR OF NAPLES CoMMUNITY HospPITAL, 
NAPLES, Fa. 


ADMISSIONS 





On March 5, 1960, Naples Community Hospital celebrated the fourth anni- 
versary of the opening of its doors. Naples Community Hospital is a voluntary, 
general, acute hospital of 50 beds, supported only by income from patients, with 
the deficits made up by donations from interested citizens within the com- 
munity. 

During the first 4 years of its life 5,127 patients were admitted to Naples 
Community Hospital. These 5,127 patients represent 30,705 patient-days. Of 
these admissions 135 were classified as migrant farmworkers. The 135 migrant 
farmworkers represent only 971 patient-days. The average days’ stay for the 
migrant worker was 7 days as compared to 5 days for all other patients. 













INCOME AND WRITEOFF 





During the first 4 years of its life Naples Community Hospital earned $1,055,- 
443.85. Of this amount $28,572.25 represents migrant admissions. During the 
periods of March 5, 1956, to March 5, 1960, $104,760.27 has been written off to 
contractual adjustments with welfare agencies, charity, and bad debts. The 
total writeoff for migrants was $22,304.01. The average income per admission 
for migrant farmworkers was $210.72, with an average of $46.06 being paid. 
The average income per patient-day for migrants was $29.29, of which an aver- 
age of $6.40 was paid. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


PHYSICIANS OF NAPLES 


A sampling was taken of the amounts that the migrants owed to the various 
members of the medical staff of Naples Community Hospital. Because no 
agency pays the physicians they must look to the migrants for payment. A 
classic example of how the migrants affect the income of the physicians of the 
Naples area can be shown by 45 inpatients who were treated by 3 members of 
the Naples Community Hospital medical staff. The total income for these 45 
patients was $3,050.50, of which $119 was paid. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Since Naples Community Hospital has been opened the migrants have had a 
very definite effect on the hospital and the members of its medical staff. These 
are: 

The migrants represent 2 percent of total admissions. 

The migrants represent 3 percent of the total hospital-days. 

Migrants are sicker than the average patient, come to the hospital only as a 
last resort, and therefore require a longer days’ stay. The migrant worker, in 
general, has never enjoyed good health. 

Migrants represent 2 percent of the income of the Naples Community Hospital. 

Migrants represent 21 percent of the total writeoff of Naples Community Hos- 
pital. 

The collection rate for physicians of the Naples area from inpatient migrants 
is 0.039 percent. 

Income earned from migrants cannot be spent in the Naples area because it is 
not collected, and thus the economy of Naples is affected. 

The hospital and the physicians in Naples are subsidizing the farmers of 
Immokalee by providing free medical care for their workers. 

As more and more land is opened in Collier County it stands to reason that 
more and more migrants are going to come to this county, and the problem of 
medical care for these people will intensify rather than diminish. Since Naples 
Community Hospital is the only hospital in the county and already has a ter- 
rific problem with the resident indigents of Collier County, the added burden 
of the migrant is becoming too much of a burden for this small hospital to bear. 
It is conceivable that should this problem continue to intensify, Naples Com- 
munity Hospital may be forced to close its doors. 

This is an action of the executive committee of the board of trustees of the 
Naples Community Hospital at the May 12, 1960, meeting: 

“Resolved, That the solution of the problem of the medical and hospital care 
of migrant farmworkers should be accomplished by the county and State au- 
thorities and not by the Federal Government.” 


Senator WitiiaMs. It is our privilege to introduce Mr. Emmett 8 
Roberts, chairman, Florida Interagency Committee on Migrant Agri- 


cultural Labor, accompanied by Roy E. Michael, Jr., commissioner 
of Palm Beach County. 


STATEMENT OF EMMETT S. ROBERTS, MEMBER OF THE FLORIDA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Roserts. Senator Williams, gentlemen, my name is Emmett 
S. Roberts, chairman of Florida’s Interagency Committee on Migrant 
Agricultural Labor and a member of the house of representatives 
from Palm Beach County in the State legislature. I have with me 
Mr. Roy Michael, one of our county commissioners from Palm Beach 
County, and also chairman of our Palm Beach County Migrant Labor 
Committee. 

I want to, somewhat belatedly, on behalf of Governor Collins, wel- 
come you and the members of your staff to Florida. I certainly hope 
that it has been productive, and on Governor Collins behalf extend 
to you our full cooperation. 
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My remarks will be rather brief because it will be in somewhat of 
a duplication of much of the testimony that you have already heard 
as well as the fact that I am sure the facts and figures show the size 
of the problem in Florida, the great influx that we have in Florida, 
of the migrants, and that solutions are somewhat harder to find than 
they are in a State with only 5,000 or 10,000 migrants. 

Florida recognized the migrant problem several years ago and, with 
the interest of Governor Collins, dedicated citizens, and organizations 
statewide as well as our farmers, have embarked on a program 
through cooperation to achieve improvements and progress. 

In 1955, Governor Collins appointed a citizens’ committee and for 
the first time in the history of our State we had a concerted effort to 
really find out the major problems in this field. To that end, some 
four public hearings were held in Florida, and I will be happy to 
make these hearings available to the committee for whatever they 
are worth. 

Many of the people who have testified here today testified before 
our hearing, perhaps in some instances in greater length than they 
were able to do before your committee. 

Senator Witit1aMs. I wish you would make those available. 

Mr. Rozerrs. There is some very interesting information in that. 

In regard to the bills before the committee, I concur wholeheartedly 

in the housing legislation. In hearings that our committee has held 
in the past, the need for some form of long-term low-interest loans 
was listed as the No. 1 need in order to improve our migrant housing. 
Florida is on record with the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor as well as our Florida delegation. We have also participated 
in the Council of State Governments’ Atlantic Seaboard Committee 
request for such legislation. Many farmers indicated their willing- 
ness to construct if they could just find the capital. Of course the 
problem of finding capital for that type of housing has been well 
covered throughout your hearings. 

I also support the bills on educational aid to the migrants. I sup- 
port our State department of education’s recommendations in this 
field. Much goed can be accomplished in the adult program if 
directed to educating the head of the family to have a better apprecia- 
tion and responsibility toward his family and employer. I do not 
know, and it has been remarked to me, that very few places in the 
country have indicated the interest in the migrant child as has this 
area, 

I am particularly interested in the adult vocational education bill. 

I see tremendous benefits coming from that, particularly if directed 
toward teaching the adult more appreciation and responsibility to- 
ward his employer and family, as I stated before. 

I have heard many comments, both pro and con, regarding crew 
leader registration. I do not believe the problem is of major con- 
cern in Florida, as it is in the Northern States. Since the crews tend 
to disperse when they reach Florida and organize when leaving to 
go up north, any crew leader registration, if the standards are too 
severe, would restrict movement of the migrants. From my observa- 
tion, the crew leader, I do not think, is a major part of the harvesting 
program. He might be used in some areas, but he is not a major 
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factor. I think the elimination of a few crew leaders would be 
desirable. 

I think we should bear in mind that transportation is the lifeblood 
of the migrant and if movement is restricted he would suffer loss of 
income. I know that our own Florida State Employment Service is 
extremely reluctant to endorse such a proposal, and I feel that condi- 
tions in Florida do not support this bill at this time. 

As far as the minimum wage, we can argue on that and I can, of 
course, talk about the background of our experience in Florida. I 

might say at this point that we in Florida, from the very inception of 
our committee, adopted a program of working with our agr icultural 
industry and all the other groups and individuals interested in the 
migrant problem on a cooperative basis. We felt that solution to the 
migrant problem in many areas was on a local community basis and 
that the formation of local migrant committees in local communities 
could do much to assist in solvi ing and making the migrant feel more 
a part of that community in working out many problems, particularly 
in the field of welfare. 

We feel that we have come a long way. We know that there is a 
long way yet to go and we are going to need a lot of help and the 
Federal Government must enter this picture. 

On the question of the minimum wages, I am not satisfied in my 
mind that right now that could be worked out satisfactorily without 
disrupting the operation. It would certainly require a tremendous 
amount of thought and time. 

American agriculture, as you have stated, Senator, is the marvel of 
the whole world. Even Soviet Russia recognizes that point. Yet 
it is the single most perplexing problem that is facing America today. 
It is a sick industry in many respects. It is an industry facing con- 
tinued declining prices all over. The Government does not have an 
effective program now in operation to slow or stop that declining 
price. We cannot change it overnight. It certainly will require a 
tremendous amount of thought and time. 

I have no comment at the present time as to whether a minimum 
wage is desirable right at this point or how it could be worked out. 
Certainly, we all know that the trend is definitely to ev entually have 
all the workers in America covered by some type of minimum wage 
in the agricultural industry, and our good friends in the agricultural 
industry I think have been concerned with that point. They know 
that for years they have been losing their better workers to industry, 
which offers higher wages and more fringe benefits. Many of our 
agricultural members, I think, certainly have discussed this over and 
over again and they know that there must be some additional moves 
made on their part to improve working conditions. 

I do not know whether you wanted any comment on that child 
labor bill or not. We in Florida with the cooperation of the indus- 
trial commission, our school people, our attendance officers, and the 
agricultural industry as well as other industries, have come a long 
way. Certainly, we probably have instances in this field of child 
labor of children working that should not, but I have had no serious 
reports, statewide, that we have had any major instances. It is a 


highly debatable point as to what age a child should work or should 
not. work. 
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‘There are many areas, of course, in this migrant problem. I have 
spent hours and days and several years discussing it with many groups 
and I could spend a long time, I am quite sure, discussing these vari- 
ous areas with you. We know that these problems are not going to 
be solved overnight but that they must be solved eventually and pro- 
grams must be started to solve them. Certainly, to relieve human | 
suffering and improve standards of living is a goal that all of us in ! 
America have worked for from practically the inception of our coun- 
try. I think if we keep in mind that we are working to raise the 
standards of living for everybody, to relieve suffering for everybody 
where we see it and not do it, of course, in a manner that infringes on 
the dignity of the individual—that is our goal. We in Florida are 
reasonably proud of the accomplishments that we have made in this 
field. Due to the interstate travel some of these problems must be 
solved on a Federal level, yet care must be exerted that local condi- 
tions are not radically changed overnight that would cause confusion. 
Thank you very much. 
Senator Wiiuiams. Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF ROY E. MICHAEL, JR., COUNTY COMMISSIONER, 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 















Mr. Micuarx. Senator Williams, I am Roy Michael, county com- 
missioner from Palm Beach County. I am here in a twofold capacity 
as a county commissioner and chairman of the Palm Beach County 
Migrant Committee, which is probably the first committee that has 
found it necessary to incorporate itself because of funds already on 
hand. 

Two years ago when the big freeze hit the entire southeast part of 
the country and the feeding of migrants was such a problem, to sup- 
plement the surplus foods available from Federal supplies and to 
supplement county funds available for transportation of those foods, 
it was necessary to call upon the citizens of Palm Beach County to 
contribute moneys to furnish food, in addition to those available from 
surplus. This was done, and when the need was met, we found our- 
selves with some $17,000 in the bank. At that time we were not an 
incorporated committee. We had come together to meet a need. 
Since that time we are incorporated and sitting there with $15,000 in 
the bank now, having disbursed a couple of thousand dollars to meet 
emergency needs since. 

As chairman of the Migrant Aid Committee I would like to support 
Mr. Roberts’ statement on Federal aid to education concerning mi- 
grants, both youth and adults, and as to the housing program. On 
the other points that he touched upon, I do not feel qualified to appear 
here asa witness. I would like to take this opportunity, as the gentle- 
man from Hollywood County did, to call to your attention a problem 
that continues to face us and continues to grow—the welfare program 
of the various counties for migrants. . 

Welfare programs all over the country are designed and adminis- 
tered to meet the needs of its residents meeting some sort of a minimum 
residential requirement. Migrants, being part of a stream, never, to 
my knowledge, get to the point where they meet a minimum residen- 
tial requirement. Instead of being citizens of Florida or citizens of 
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Michigan or citizens of New Jersey, they are citizens of the United 
States. \ 

Some means should be found in the future to assist States and 
counties in furnishing the minimum welfare needs to these citizens 
of the United States who find themsleves within our boundaries and 
within our sphere of administrative influence. 

If we in Palm Beach County were to relax our requirements for 
residence, we would be flooded with recipients of that generosity be- 
cause that news spreads like wildfire. 

I welcome this opportunity to bring this to you. 

Senator Wittiams. I am glad that that observation was made. I 
think it is a subject that our committee might well look into. We have 
our hands quite full at this time with the measures we are dealing 
with here. As a next step in our operation, I think we certainly 
should put that on the mandi 

Mr. Micuagu. The remarks are made in that vein. 

Mr. Buackwe.u. We have received a wire from the Florida Farm 
Bureau Federation. It states as follows: 

Florida Farm Bureau Federation is a voluntary organization of more than 
30,000 farm families. We endorse and support, without exception, the state 
ments presented to the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation on May 12, and by the Florida Fruit & Vegetable 
Association on May 16. We concur in the reasons contained in the above 
statements for urging opposition to S. 1085, S. 2141, S. 1778, and S. 2498. These 
bills, impractical for all agriculture, would seriously jeopardize Florida’s entire 
agricultural economy. 

Senator Wirr1Ams. Our next speakers are Mr. J. A. Finan and Mr. 
and Mrs. Homer Hand. I believe you wanted to direct our attention 
to the housing bills; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Hanp. That is right. 

Senator Witt1ams. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF J. A. FINAN 


Mr. Frvan. The proposed housing bill, we think, where you either 
loan money to farmers to build houses or to subsidize the farm hous- 
ing in any way for farmers, is unfair to private capital because in the 
Belle Glade area in the past 2 years we have spent over $214 million 
strictly for migratory and farm labor housing. If these farmers will 
build on their own places, which they are very anxious to do because 
they can have captive labor that way and it helps their cost of produc 
tion—they are very interested in this sort of thing. 

Farm labor housing is not to the best interests of the migrant or 
tenant because it is squalid, in the first place, and it is not maintained. 
It will also interfere with the tax situation because this $214 million 
worth of property pays a lot of taxes in the community. Instead of 
paying taxes, those people would be tax exempt and there would not 
be any tax revenue from those places. 

In addition to that, they would be expensive to maintain and expen- 
sive to check on because a farfiung project like that, the inspectors 
would have a tremendous job trying to keep up with the checking on 
the facilities in those places—toilet facilities, and so forth. 

We think that it has been proven in Belle Glade that our housing 
situation—private capital—does the best job because the migrant has 
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the choice of a place where he wants to live. He is not captive. If he 
does not like it, he may move and it costs him a lot less in the long run. 
Even with so-called free housing, they pay for it one way or another. 
The worker pays for it. 

Some of the growers right now are renting stores, old theaters, and 
things like that, to put labor in—single labor. I know they rented 
an apartment, a series of apartments, some of the type I got; and they 
get $2.75 a week for each man. They rent that apartment normally to 
a family or anybody else that would move into it for $12.50 a week. 
They have 10 to 12 men in that apartment, so you can see how much the 
grower is making on the apartment, on those men that are in the apart- 
ment, but he certainly is not going to pay the owner any more than 
the going rate. Still he charges them that much more for the apart- 
ments. 

I think as long as the facilities are available and we have got our 
capital tied up in the facilities, we should be protected and the Gov- 
ernment should be protected in the form of taxes. 

We have another situation where we have two migrant labor camps: 
one for white and one for colored. Those migrant labor camps were 
donated to the city by the Government. I have not got the exact sta- 
tistics, but 50 to 60 percent of those people in those camps are per- 
manent tenants. They stay there the year round. When the migrant 
labor comes in in the fall, there is no place for them to stay and the 
place that was designed for them is not available. That is the reason 
all those abuses take place when you have Government-subsidized 
housing either by the farmers or by the growers. 

Senator WitiraMs. Can you answer a few questions, sir? 

Mr. Frnan. Sure. 

Senator Witi1ams. Are you a resident of Belle Glade? 

Mr. Frnan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witurams. I presume you are familiar with the housing 
situation there? 

Mr. Frnan. I am a property owner; yes, sir. 

Senator Wiritr1ams. Are you the owner of rental housing for mi- 
grant families? 

Mr. Frnan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wittrams. How many units do you rent? 

Mr. Finan. I have 15 apartments in my building. 

Senator Witt1ams. You have one building? 

Mr. Finan. One building, 15 apartments. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Is that one of the newer buildings we saw yes- 
terday ? . 

Mr. Finan. Did you see it yesterday ? 

Senator Wittiams. We did a lot of riding around. When did you 
build it? 

Mr. Finan. In 1957, 

Senator Witi1aMs. Fifteen apartments for family use? 

Mr. Frnan. That is right. I provide them with toilets, living room, 
bath, showers, bedroom, kitchenette, cabinets, and everything else. I 
only charge $12.50 a week for the whole family unit. 

Senator Wiittams. Have you observed housing for migrant work- 
ers anywhere else ? . 
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Mr. Finan. Yes. I think in some other areas there might be a 
need for that kind of subsidized housing where there is no adequate 
migrant housing. I think in our community there is more than ade- 
quate housing. 

Senator Witi1ams. Let me say that in many parts of the country 
an entirely different situation has evolved. There is no rental hous- 
ing in town for the migrant worker and his family. The method of 
housing is on the farm where the man and his wife work and the 
economics of the thing has produced a situation of shacks and wretch- 
ed conditions. These are the conditions that prompted us to introduce 
the housing legislation. I would hope that in any community where 
there is adequate, safe, and sanitary housing, farmers or other private 
interests would not be prompted by the economics of life to do the 
unnecessary and would not avail themselves of the law to build un- 
necessary and surplus housing. We are going after those areas where 
there is far from any surplus housing, where there is far from any 
decent housing. 

Mr. Finan. Even though there is adequate housing, the farmers, 
if they can get a loan from the Government to build more housing, 
build it on their farm where they can have their own people and have 
them captive to their farm, and take so much out of their pay for 
their rent and for their board and for their canteen. That is a paying 
proposition for them even though there is adequate housing available. 
It gets back to the company-owned store. 

Senator Wim1ams. Any group of farmers, under the law, who did 
provide housing through the program, of course, could not make a 
profit at, it. 

Weare glad to have had your viewpoint. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hand, do you want to support Mr. Finan in his 
statement ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HOMER HAND 


Mrs. Hanp. I would like to make a statement just toshow you what 
the thinking of the growers is. There is plenty of housing available 
now because there is a lot of people leaving. 

Senator Wituiams. Even in Belle Glade, which is without ques- 
tion one of our better community housing areas, from that stand- 
point there is a lot of 

Mrs. Hann. They would be replaced. They would be replaced 
very rapidly if those houses were condemned and torn down. We 
replace them to a greater extent than the old ones that are being 
torn down. 

Senator Wiu1ams. Even the private individual in your situa- 
tion is included within our housing program and it is available to 
you even though you are not a farmer or part of a group of farmers. 

Mrs. Hanp. I did not. know that. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. Yes. There is a provision for you that at 
last makes citizens who are supplying farm housing first-class citi- 
zens. Every other citizen in the country has a housing hy 
he can go to except in this field. This brings you up to the level 
of every other citizen. 

Are you actual home-rental owners in Belle Glade? 

Mrs. Hann. Yes; we are. 
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Senator Witi1ams. We saw a lot of good housing over there. 

Mrs. Hanp. We would be willing to supply a lot more. 

Senator Witz1ams. We hear there is a vigorous program of con- 
demnation that is coming along on some of the poorer housing. It 
is very encouraging. 

Mrs. Hanp. It would not do any good for us to build buildings 
if there were no people to live in these buildings. If a farmer builds 
a building on his farm and gives the labor free rent, we still could 
not compete. Of course, the grower would have a way to get his 
compensation for his building because the man works for him and 
he can take it out at the end of each week. Call it what you may 
want to call it. It may not be rent, but call it what you may. The 
fact he is not able to operate for profit does not mean that he still 
does not get some return from his investments and we still could 
not compete. 

Senator Wii1aMs. I have a lot of confidence in you people. I 
think you probably will compete very successfully. 

Mrs. Hanp. We feel our housing on the whole, and I won't say 
completely—but for the most part we have good sanitary conditions 
and the housing conditions are satisfactory. 

Senator WitutAms. [ am sure you would like to comment on our 
minimum wage bill. I would think that you people would feel that 
this offered not only a promise for the worker, but for those whom 
the worker must deal with in the community. 

Mr. Finan. Naturally it would help the economy. 

Mr. Hann. At the same time the farmer is not guaranteed a price 
for this crop and it might also ruin the farmer. Under the guaran- 
teed wage and the type of property we have, it very easily could. 

Senator Wirtirams. Thank you very much. 

Our next speakers are Mrs. Mattie Leland and Mrs. Ivory Reynolds. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. IVORY REYNOLDS, PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE, 
BELLE GLADE, FLA. 


Mrs. Reynouips. Since Mrs. Leland and I both work on the migrant 
team—I am a public health nurse and Mrs. Leland is our liaison 
worker—we work as a team and we think as a team—most of our 
comments are about the same. 

We do not feel as if we are in the position or have the ability to speak 
on some of these bills, but I think we are in accord with all of them. 

S. 1085, Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938: Due to the high cost of 
living, rent especially, and unusually large numbers in families of 
school and preschool children, maybe workers can make more by piece- 
work. Also, in our visiting, we know we have a lot of handicapped 
people in our community which can do piecework and make a little bit 
more. We also have partially disabled workers that do not reach 
the requirement of any State or county aid that can make more at 
piecework. We also have families that have their own transportation 
that probably can do a little more work at home by getting the chil- 
dren off to school and not leaving them to have the bus pick them up 
to do the daily work that would be by the minimum hour rate. They 
can leave probably around 9 o’clock. Most of the workers in the 
fields start from 9 to 9:30 and 10. If they go later during the day 
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and make as much, it would mean they would have more time at 
home. 

Senator Witi1ams. Under the present system ? 

Mrs. Reyno.ps. Yes. 

S. 1778 and S. 2498: This bill would help the worker. I feel as 
if some of the provisions in the bill will place too much responsibility 
on the crew leaders, and in many situations will be unable to be en- 
forced. You may know that some of our crew leaders are not edu- 
cated. Some of them can barely read or write, so I do not think they 
can enforce some of these laws, nor would have the ability to do so. 

Deducting social security would be impractical for the crew leader 
due to his lack of understanding and hmited education. I do not 
think they would have the ability to go about deducting social secu- 
rity from the workers without hiring some professional help. 

S. 2141: There is very little or no trouble with this problem. The 
county trunant officer and the growers work very closely to solve this 
problem. Children should be allowed to work after school hours and 
weekends to help supplement the family’s income. We think chil- 
dren should be allowed to work after school hours to help supplement 
the income. 

Senator Wii11ams. What age limit would you put on it? I do 
not think a 6-year old would earn enough to pay for a refrigerator. 

Mrs. Reynoips. That is not the overall pattern. 

Senator Wriiu1AmMs. When would it be safe and healthy for a young- 
ster to be allowed to go into the fields? 

Mrs. Reynoxps. Ten years old with his parents’ supervision or some 
other adult supervision. If not, they are left to run around in the 
streets, and whatnot. 

Senator WittraMs. Would you not also suggest that we define “per- 
missible employment” if youngsters are going to be able to harvest? 
Do you not think there should be exclusions of the most hazardous, 
most burdensome and difficult parts of the farm situation? I would 
not want to see a youngster on that celery machine. 

Mrs. Reynowps. By all means. I think the work should be selected 
for the youngsters to do, but certainly we should not have our children 
not work because—— 

Senator Wiii1aMs. Most people have said 12, 18,and 14. You are 
the first to suggest 10. 

Mrs. Rrynotps. Some of the 10-year-olds are quite large in this 
group and I think they can do some type of piecework with super- 
vision. I would not want to send a 10-year-old out on his own any 
place, but I think he should be under some supervision. All the 
children should come under some supervision in the fields. Even 
now when they go to the fields on the weekends, if they go alone, they 
do more playing than they do work, and I do not think the farmers 
like that. Ithink they should be under supervision. 

Senator Wirit1ams. How about the education bills? That would 
help you, would it not? 

Mrs. Reynotps. Yes; it would. From my observation, I know the 
local schools need financial help. There are over 40 pupils in quite @ 
few of the classes. Whatcan a teacher do? 

os ga Wittr1ams. Sometimes all a teacher can do is try to keep 
order. 
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Mrs. Rrynotps. They have to be divided up into groups of reading 
level, arithmetic, and whatnot. I certainly think we need a lot of 
help there. 

As has been brought out, I do not think the adult would profit much 
from the academic level. As Mr. Griggs has mentioned, it has been 
very hard to get the adult interested in attending scholastic classes. ) 
I do hope that there will be some program geared toward family and 
community living. I think the migrant needs to have some way to 
demonstrate to the community that they can live better. They cannot 
do that without help and they are not going to be accepted in the 
community unless they do demonstrate that it can be done. 

Senator Wiu1ams. That is just what we hoped this program would 
accomplish. 

Mrs. Reynoxps. I think that is about all we have to say about the 
bills. 

Senator Wriu1AMs. You have been most helpful. 
Mrs. Leland, would you want to add anything ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MATTIE LELAND 


Mrs. Letanp. As Mrs. Reynolds said, we both work together as 
a team and we usually have about the same feelings. We visit these 
homes and we usually know just about as much concerning the family 
astheother. I just go along with everything she has said. 

I feel a 10-year-old should be allowed to do some type of work in 
their spare time so they will not get into mischief. I do not want 
to see them go out alone, but I think they should have some type of 
work, 

Senator Wiii1ams. If we see improvement in the schooling and 
educational opportunities, that will remove part of this “idle hand” 
philosophy that we have heard so much about. If we can get those 
summer schools and better attendance at the regular schools, the 
family will be relieved of the anxiety of the idle, unattended youngster 
during the day. 

Thank you forcoming. Weare very grateful. 

Iam deeply grateful to all of you who have participated and shown 
the deep and abiding interest in our problems. We want to make 
sure that people in Florida know of the continuing interest of the Con- 
gressmen from the areas we have been in, Congressmen Fascell and 
Rogers, and also of Senators Smathers and Holland, with whom I 
directly have an opportunity to talk about these problems. 

I am sure you can be confident that your men have a sincere in- 
terest in the grave problems that we have talked about today. 

Thank you again. 

(The prepared statements of Mrs. Reynolds, Mrs. Leland, and Dr 
George W. Karelas follow :) 
































PREPARED STATEMENT OF Ivory D. REYNoLDs, PHN, MIGRANT PROJECT, 
PALM BEACH CoUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT, BELLE GLADE, FLA. 


S. 1085. FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 1938, AMENDED 1959 






Due to high cost of living, rent especially, and unusually large number in 
families, school and preschool children. Maybe workers can make more by 
piecework. 
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8. 1778. CREW LEADER REGISTRATION ACT OF 1959, AND 8. 2498. MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR CONTRACTORS REGISTRATION ACT OF 1959 


This bill will help the worker. I feel as if some of the provisions in the bill 
will place too much responsibility on the crew leaders, and in many situations, 
will be unable to enforce; (1) immigration and nationality laws, (2) con- 
sumption of illegal narcotic drugs, ete. 

Deducting social security would be impractical for the crew leader due to his 
lack of understanding and limited education. 


S. 2141. FALK LABOR STANDARD ACT OF 1938, AMENDED 29 U.S.C. 213 (C) 


There is very little or no trouble with this problem. The county truant 
officer and the growers work very closely to solve this problem. 

Children should be allowed to work after school hours and weekends to 
help supplement the family’s income. 


S. 2928. INSURANCE OF LOANS FOR THE PROVISION OF HOUSING AND RELATED 
FACILITIES FOR MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


This bill would tend to encourage more workers to buy homes, become stable, 
and, hopefully, take more interest in improving their surroundings. 


S. 2864. MIGRANT CHILDREN EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960 


From my observations, the local schools do need financial help: (1) provide 
special classes for late enrollment, (2) provisions for retarded and slow learners; 
example, Some class enrollment 40 plus, hence 4 and 5 reading groups, ete. I 
don’t think school should be extended to keep children from working after school 
hours or during the summer. However, children who work in fields should 
be under supervision of parents or other adults. Working children can earn 
money toward clothing and other school expenses. 


S. 2865. MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEE ADULT EDUCATION ACT OF 1960 


I see a definite need for adult education, with the program geared to family 
and community living. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF MATTIE LEALAND, LIAISON WORKER, MIGRANT PROJECT, 
PatM BeacH CouNTy HEALTH DEPARTMENT BELLE GLADE, FLA. 


S. 1085. FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 1938, AMENDED 1959 


This bill is needed because living costs are high—food, rent, and clothing— 
usually large families. I don’t know if it would be workable to pay by the 
hour—some workers make more by piecework. 


8. 1778. CREW LEADER REGISTRATION ACT OF 1959 AND 8S. 2498 MIGRANT AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOR CONTRACTORS REGISTRATION ACT OF 1959 


This bill will definitely help the migrants but may put responsibility on some 
crew leaders which will be hard for them to enforce; (1) prostitution, (2) nar- 
eotics, and (3) gambling. 

The crew leaders will need considerable help in understanding social security 
deductions because of their limited education. 


8. 2141. FAIR LABOR STANDARD ACT OF 1938, AMENDED 29 U.S.C, 213 (C) 


There has been very little trouble with this problem because of the good work 
of the county truant officer. The growers also will not let children work. I 
think the children should be allowed to work after school and on weekends to 
help the families. 


8. 2928. INSURANCE OF LOANS FOR THE PROVISION OF HOUSING AND RELATED 
FACILITIES FOR MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


Migrants who live in rent-free camps do not take the same interest in their 
homes as those who pay rent; they do not feel that they are responsible for the 
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upkeep of their homes. This bill would encourage them to buy their own homes 
and become more stable. 


8. 2864. MIGRANT CHILDREN EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1960 


The local schools need financial help with migrant children. I do not feel that 
schools should be extended to keep high school age children from working in the 


summer, as they need to earn money toward their school clothes and other 
expenses. 


S. 2865. MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEE ADULT EDUCATION ACT OF 1960 


Most adult migrants have expressed to me a preference for education in home- 
making and trades, rather than academic courses, and I believe would take ad- 
vantage of this type of education if offered to them. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. KARELAS, M.D., CHAIRMAN, FLORIDA 
ACADEMY OF GENERAL PRACTICE, NEWBERRY, FLA. 


THE HEALTH PROBLEM OF THE FLORIDA DOMESTIC FARM LABORER 


We would like to point out that this farm laborer, that many call a migrant 
laborer, is really no different than any person found in many communities with 
its slums. We will approach this problem from a basic point of view; such as 
the man, the disease, and his social environment. As we improve his social en- 
vironment; such as housing, recreation, and the community in which he lives— 
we will be better able to deal with his health problems and thereby improve the 
man. 

In this presentation we will look at the situation in three major catagories: 

(1) Prevention: The migrant laborers’ environment, which will include 
sanitation and housing. 
2) Medical Care: How the migrant as a vehicle can create epidemics, 
the use of health logs, and types of diseases. 
(3) Rehabilitation: Since rehabilitation as such does not now exist for 
the migrant we will attempt to show what shouid be our aims in this field. 
Prevention 

Within any given area where the migrant is temporarily located, we must 
think about housing not only on the level of the migrant worker, but also in view 
of the housing within the community; for many of the migrant workers live in 
the community itself when the season opens. 

The migrant, which goes to make up a small segment of the population’ 
within a given community, cannot expect to receive better housing than the 
community has to offer its citizens. To correct the housing problem of the 
migrant, we must first correct the housing problem of the community in general. 

When considering the migrant worker from the view of the sanitation field, 
we must realize that many communities are growing so rapidly that they simply 
do not have the money or interest to provide enough facilities for their own 
people. Therefore, the migrant goes without adequate facilities, and in some 
cases must do without any facilities. The problems which are created by the 
rapid growth of these communities absorb all the efforts of the available health 
workers. So, this person (migrant) situated on the farmland does not have the 
opportunity to receive the aid the health worker can and should give. This 
problem could be solved by the use of additional personnel (health workers’) 
in the areas where the influx of the migrants concentrate for the harvests. 

We realize that all of you know that the field of sanitation deals with the 
provision of adequate water and sewerage. These facilities should be made avail- 
able to everyone, the migrant not excepted. It must be understood, sanitation for 
the migrant must not be limited to the common privy which is found in most 
labor camps, we must give them the type of facility that average people use, and 
even more important, give them the education necessary for the use of the 
facilities. Since in some places where we have simply provided the common 





1In some communities a migrant explosion occurs due to an overwhelming influx of 
migrants during the peak of the harvest. 

2 We could solve this problem by giving adequate education to migrants who already 
have some education or simply have the IQ and interest in this health field. 
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privy and rough sources of water and sewerage the facilities were not kept up and 
have become exceedingly dilapidated, we must provide for maintenance, provision 
of better facilities so that the worker does not revert to the bushes. Therefore, 
all the local communities in the migratory stream, employers, the State, and the 
Nation should accept the responsibility for careful and continued planning for 
the needs of the migrant worker and his family. 

Medical care 

In discussing the medical care of the migrant we must not forget that agricul- 
ture is both a prime resource for the production of goods—of food for the 
economy of the United States—and a source of employment for millions of people, 
about 2 million of which are the migrant laborers. Since agriculture is the back- 
bone of the economy of the United States and Florida, and the migrants provide 
the necessary labor for producing and harvesting these agricultural crops, we 
must take care of our valuable source of labor—the migrant. 

People continually on the move, who are homeless most of the time, are bound 
to be a disease hazard primarily due to the fact that they are mobile and un- 
educated and therefore do not even receive the basic immunizations for such 
things as diphtheria, small pox, typhoid, and polio. These people simply do not 
understand the concept of disease prevention, in their culture the doctor is 
taboo. They do not even come to the doctor unless the pain they have is very 
severe or persistent or they think that they are dying. 

I believe the migrant, due to his mobile state, should be required to have a 
health log consisting of his previous medical history and treatments so the 
doctors that treat him along the migratory stream may be kept aware of such 
facts as any drug allergies he may have; previous diseases, symptoms, opera- 
tions, treatments; his blood type; allergies to insecticides used in the fields; 
and if the migrant is a carrier of any disease. At this point I would like to 
state that such organizations as the American Medical Association, American 
Academy of General Practice and Health, Education, and Welfare have done 
and are doing a tremendous job, but all available facilities are not being used 
hy the migrant. I believe that Federal legislation should be passed and it should 
be made a compulsory ruling that health logs and certificates should be carried 
by the migrant at all times.® 

Now, how do these people spread disease? Let me give you a few examples, 
the spreading of venereal diseases, how enterities may be transmitted, and need- 
less travel accidents. 

Two years ago a domestic migrant, a freewheeler, who had been in my home 
town helping with the crops, came to my office and complained of a discharge. 
After due examination I found that he had gonorrhea and syphilis, and after 
the proper treatment he personally was made noninfectious. However, being 
a doctor in the migratory stream and knowing migrants the way I do, I imme- 
diately discussed his past history with him so that I could pinpoint where he 
contracted these diseases. He told me that he had been picking crops in south 
Florida and had had relations there with four women, thereby giving these women 
a venereal disease. Since he had been in Newberry for 2 days before I saw him 
he had already had relations with the maid of a prominent family in the next 
city, thereby also contaminating her. This is a typical example of how venereal 
diseases are spread by the migrant worker to the stationary society. 

The transmission of digestive diseases such as enteritis and diarrhea is done 
in a much more fantastic manner and by a different medium, such as through 
the use of vegetables that these migrants have picked from the field. In the 
vast muck lands where these vegetables are grown, there are no privies and 
these migrants urinate and defecate in the fields which are usually flooded with 
water. The excretions of the migrants contaminate the vegetables, especially 
the leafy type, with disease bearing microbes. 

These leafy vegetables, for example lettuce, are sent on their route to the 
eventual consumer. The preparer of food, is supposed to and generally does wash 
these vegetables; however, no matter how meticulous the washer is, all of the 
microbes cannot be removed from the vegetable. If, for instance, this lettuce 
is used for a salad in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York, a man and & 
woman may find it on their table. A few minutes after eating some of this 
lettuce either member of the couple would ask to be excused because they have 
contracted diarrhea from this contaminated lettuce. 





_* Speaking from a physician’s point of view, since so many people are traveling exten 
sively abroad and throughout the United States, every citizen should carry a health log. 
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Due to the migrants’ mobile state, travel accidents are very prevalent and are 
a major cause of disability. To illustrate this, I will cite one example which 
I personally investigated which I will call the Fayetteville crash. This incident 
occurred on June 6, 1957, on U.S. Highway No. 301 near Fayetteville, N.C., and 
involved a tractor semitrailer combination which was transporting a cargo of 
potatoes from Hollywood, 8.C., and a dilapidated truck transporting 36 migrant 
farmworkers (including 5 women and an 18-month-old child) from Pahokee, 
Fla., to a farm near Wade, N.C., to pick beans. The accident resulted in 20 
fatalities, 16 injuries, and $10,075 worth of property damage. The High Smith 
Hospital that treated most of the seriously injured people went $2,837.95 into 
the red because of the migrants’ inability to pay for the medical care. The 
20 dead bodies were buried in a common grave without even the ceremony given 
to most paupers. 

To a doctor, a migrant is no different when he is sick than any other person; 
of course doctoring a migrant is more difficult due to the language barrier which 
exists between his social strata and the doctor’s. However, when the migrant 
does come to the doctor he is treated for his diseases with no discrimination 
whatever. The problem is getting the migrant to seek medical aid. 


Rehabilitation 


When considering the rehabilitation of the disabled migrant, we must realize 
that there is really no such thing unless the migrant is stranded and can be 
absorbed by the community. It is also necessary that the disabled migrant 
be near a medical center where there is therapy available for his use. 

A migrant who is not disabled has only one hope as far as rehabilitation is 
concerned, he must be absorbed into a community which is willing to give him 
steady employment and allow him to join in their activities so that he can 
cease his wandering life and retain his human dignity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Planning for getting health services to the migrants should be done on a 
local level with the assistance of the local medical association, local health and 
welfare agencies, and their State organizations. 

Among the necessary steps, rules, or procedures to be used in helping these 
migrants are: 

(1) the employer should notify the local medical people as far in ad- 
vance as possible of any expected migrant influx so that adequate medical 
facilities can be made ready for them; 

(2) provisions should be made for medical screening to prevent the 
spread of disease between the migrant group and the stable population; 

(3) every outbreak of disease should be immediately reported to the 
local health officers ; 

(4) every migrant should be immunized; 

.5) medical facilities should be provided for the women and children 
traveling with the migrants; 

(6) hospital facilities should be adequate to care for a fluctuating mi- 
grant population; 

(7) first aid stations should be established to provide prompt attention 
to accidents and similar emergencies; 

(8) migrants should have health logs to guarantee continuity of medical 
care ; 

(9) long range plans for adequate housing and sanitation should be 
instigated and carried out; 

(10) health education should be a continuous process. Such things 
as the preparation and use of food, taking care of the home and children, 
personal health practices, means of healthful recreation, and how to main- 
tain and improve one’s personal mental health should be explained and 
taught to the migrants and their families. 

(11) good health habits and adequate future health planning should be 
made mandatory in migrant-impacted areas. 

The Federal Government has an important part to play in the solution of the 
migratory labor problem, for not only do we need moral backing in our cor- 
rective measures, but moneys need to be channeled to the people who can best 
use it to aid the migrant worker. 


(Whereupon, at 1:53 p.m., the subcommittee concluded its hearing. ] 
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THE MIGRANT FARMWORKER IN HIS HOME 


Report of a Field Trip by the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor in the Lake Okeechobee Area, Florida, May 17, 1960 


No matter how eloquent a witness may be at a public hearing, 
spoken testimony can give only part of the total story of the migrant 
workers in the United States today. The Subcommittee on Migra- 
tory Labor accordingly made a field trip directly to farms, work 
camps, and migratory worker centers in and around the Belle Glade, 
South Bay, and Clewiston area, near Lake Okeechobee, as part of 
its information gathering in Florida. Senator Harrison Williams, 
chairman of the subcommittee, spoke to many persons who would be 
affected directly by proposed legislation. 


THE SETTING 


Lake Okeechcobee, said to be second in size only to Lake Michigan 
among the fresh water lakes of the United States, lies approximately 
75 miles north of Miami in Florida and about 45 miles west of Palm 
Beach. To the south of the lake, extending in a fanlike belt for 
miles toward Miami are the rich muck farmlands reclaimed from the 
Everglades by pumping apparatus. In areas where pumping stations 
have not yet done their work, saw grass, cypress, and other swamp 


growth lie low and green on either side of the few highways that cut 
through the plain. 


The Miami Herald, in its May 15, 1960, Sunday edition, described 
the Okeechobee country. In one section, it had this to say: 


“The southern shores of Lake Okeechobee have been called ‘The Winter Mar- 
ket Basket of the United States.’ Thousands of carloads of tomatoes, celery, 
cabbage, lettuce, and green beans are shipped each winter. Three crops mature 
in a season. 

“All winter long this section buzzes with activity. Harvesting of most vege- 
tables must be done by hand. Thousands of migrant workers pour in to pick 
crops. These workers may be seen in the fields on the hottest days wearing 
hats atop scarf-wrapped heads, long sleeves and even sweaters to protect them 
from the blistering sun. Stores with cases of soft drinks piled high in front 
cater to the farmworkers. Packinghouses stand along railroad sidings where 
vegetables are packed in crates and loaded onto boxears. Vegetable auctions 
are held every day in the establishments of vegetable brokers. Northern buyers 
arrive on every train. 

“The towns of Belle Glade, Canal Point, Pahokee, South Bay, and Beach 
City have grown as vegetables have grown—fast in good seasons and slowly in 
Seasons beset by floods, frost, or drought. 

“Clewiston, ‘America’s Sweetest Town’, is in the center of 30,000 acres of 
Sugarcane. The Sugarland Fair attracts thousands of visitors each January. 
Nearby is the United States Sugar Corp.’s raw-sugar house, the largest one in 


the continental United States, where 6,500 tons of sugarcane are processed 
daily.” 
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REDLANDS FARM LABOR CAMP 


On May 16, 1960, the subcommittee held a full day of hearings at 
the Redlands Farm Labor Camp near Homestead in the southern part 
of Dade County. 

In the old Farm Security Administration camp’s wooden audi- 
torium, baking in the hot Florida sun, State and local officials, repre- 
sentatives of church, welfare, grower, and citizens groups as well as 
local citizens and growers, gathered to testify and listen. ‘The Sena- 
tor and his staff learned much in this first official day of work and 
were pleased to find many of the witnesses favorable to the idea of 
Federal action to help solve the problems facing migratory labor. 

Late in the afternoon after the last witness had finished his testi- 
mony, the hearing was adjourned and soon after, the trip back to 
Miami began, highlighted by automobile tours of migrant camps 
along the way, which appeared generally substandard. The subcom- 
mittee reached the hotel near dusk and began preparing for the 
following day’s field trip. 


LAKE OKEECHOBEE AREA 


On May 17, 1960, the Senator and his staff traveled more than 100 
miles in 1 day, making several visits to the Okeechobee area, near 
South Bay, Belle Glade, and Clewiston, to learn from firsthand 
observation. 


A 20-year-old “model camp” 

In 1939 and 1940 the Farm Security Administration built two 
camps for migrant workers in Belle Glade, Fla. During the war, 
in 1943, the camps were transferred to the War Foods Administration 
which in turn transferred them to the Public Housing Authority in 
October of 1947. In 1953 the projects were handed over to the Belle 
Glade Housing Authority which has operated them ever since. The 
quarters at Okeechobee Camp were said by Senator Williams to be 
among the best yet seen during subcommittee travels, even though 
they are now more than two decades old. Only about 12 feet square, 
the single rooms in these quarters serve entire families. Lavatories 
and other facilities are provided in separate buildings. Most of the 
buildings have painted sheet steel sides and roofs. Some insulation 
below the metal roofs keep them cooler than they might otherwise be. 
Some have shingles painted in pastel colors. A few are bright and 


cheerful inside; many are cluttered and in disrepair. (See fig. 2, 
p. 1013.) 
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FictrRE 2.—Exterior view of a home at the Belle Glade Camp for Negroes, 
Belle Glade, Fla. (Seé p. 1012.) 
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James Wierengo, manager of the camp, said that 1,700 to 1,900 
migrants and their families (a work force of about 1,000 persons) live 
at the « camp during the peak season, but only about. 500 persons live 
there during the summertime. He’ explained that the Belle Glade 
Housing Authority operates the camp on a nonprofit basis; the aver- 
age rent for the quarters is $10 a week. The camp, despite its many 
limitations, had lawns, some trees, and attempts at decoration. Origi- 
nally built as a well-planned unit, it still has advantages which other 
projects do not have. The visit provided some clues on forms that 
such projects might take if built today, possibly with the help of 
housing bill S. 2928. 


Talks with a labor contractor and an expectant mother 


Senator Williams had two informal interviews at Camp Okeechobee. 
(See fig. 3.) An article by Miami Herald Reporter Juanita Greene 
on May 18 descr _ nae conversations : 





BELLE GLADE. , a tall lean Negro, leaned against his pickup 
truck and waited while his visitor took off his coat. 

The sun was hot on the dusty road outside the Belle Glade public housing 
project. 

The visitor introduced himself as Senator Harrison Williams (Democrat, 
New Jersey), down here to find out more about the migrants. 





FicurE 3.—Subcommittee field trip party at Okeechobee camp, a Belle Glade 
Housing Authority Camp, Belle Glade, Fla. Discussion with labor contractor. 
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“Tell me about the youngsters,” began the Senator. “Do you take them out 
in the fields?” 

“No, sir,” replied Inman. “We don’t work ’em under 16, except whenever 
we're picking tomatoes and they’re out of school.” 

Williams spent a lot of time with Inman and his friend, C. W. Willis. 

By their clothes, sports shirts and casual trousers you could tell they weren’t 
fieldworkers. They are crew leaders, and the Senator has proposed a bill putting 
the like of them under Federal regulation. 

They had been called over to talk to the Senator as he made an inspection 
tour of the migrant housing project, which he found satisfactory. 

Inman starts out from Belle Glade every spring. With about 100 Negro 
workers he heads for Virginia by bus and truck. 

Inman said he knows ahead of time where he is going, and what the farmers 
there will pay his workers. 

“This,” Williams commented, “is very interesting.” 

Later, the Senator added Inman’s information contradicts some of the things 
he has heard from opponents to his bill in formal hearings. Witnesses have 
said the migrant had no way of knowing ahead of time what his pay would be. 

Tuesday's field trip through the rich, black and green farm section around 
Lake Okeechobee was part of a 3-day investigation Williams is conducting in 
south Florida. His Senate migrant labor subcommittee is considering four 
proposed laws. 

After many hearings at places where people who deal with migrants have pre- 
sented formal statements, Williams went Tuesday to the migrants themselves. 
In his swing through Belle Glade he was trailed by health officials and social 
workers. 

He stopped to ask Mrs. Hazel Roye, an expectant mother, where she would 
have her baby when it arrives in August. 

“Probably in Virginia,” she guessed. 

Mrs. Roye started her annual summer migration up along the eastern seaboard 
when she got married 4 years ago. 

“T’d rather settle down here,” she said, “but if you want to keep working, you 
got to keep moving.” 

The Royes and their three children will go up with the same crew leader who 
worked them last year. She will pick about seven or eight hampers of beans a 
day, at 50 cents a hamper. 

If she needs money for the hospital, she’ll probably have to borrow it from 
the crew leader. 

“They used to take us on charity up there, but they don’t any more,” said the 
young mother. 


i husband will make $7 a day on days he works full time—sunup to sun- 
wn. 


A day-care center 


While at Okeechobee Camp, the subcommittee visited a day-care 
center operated by the Florida Christian Ministry for Migrants, 
which has staffed and paid for its operation since the center was 
transferred to them by the Public Housing Authority in 1950. The 
center is the only part of Okeechobee Camp that is not operated and 
paid for by the Belle Glade Housing Authority. 

Harvey Poole, the assistant manager of the camp, a huge man with 
a natural sense of leadership and one of the few people present at 
the camp’s original groundbreaking ceremonies in 1939, said that the 
center usually required a staff of five, with total salaries of $600 a 
month; including one teacher-director, one cook and three workers. 
_ Mrs. Ruthina Alston, the director-teacher had been sought for the 
job, but the location requires that she be separated from her husband 
and, consequently, will most probably not continue next year, accord- 
ing to Poole. 
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Mrs. Aiston said that 35 to 45 youngsters, some of them in cribs, are 
usually present when their parents are in the fields. (See fig. 4.) The 
children ranged up to 6 years of age. For Mrs. Alston, there was little 
difficulty in keeping the children happy and occupied. They were 
bright-eyed youngsters whose detailed knowledge of geography and 
their coming journeys was well beyond their tender years. The long, 
wooden building which serves as the nursery is clean and well worn 
from continued use. 





Figure 4.—Interior view of the day-care center nursery at Okeechobee Camp, a 
Belle Glade Housing Authority camp, Belle Glade, Fla. 


The subcommittee also inspected an infirmary for British West 
Indian workers. The building was clean; it had a kitchen, isolation 
and general wards, and a treatment area. The men sat on bunks, 
talking, playing cards, or just resting. The rhythm of their speech 
was musical and seemed to belie their origins. 


Luncheon at Osceola Center 


At Osceola Center, the other Belle Glade Housing Authority Camp, 
the subcommittee had lunch in the recreation center operated by the 
Florida Christian Ministry for Migrants. The camp houses about 
1,000 migrants and 200 to 300 children during the peak season and 
appears to have about the same history as the Okeechobee Camp, 
except that the recreation center had burned down 3 years ago. It 
had been rebuilt for about $7,000 and at that time turned over to the 
migrant ministry for operation; some of the reused ceiling beams still 
bore the scars from the fire. 
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After lunch Senator Williams had an opportunity for an informal 
discussion with the Belle Glade group including: Paul Davidson, 
mayor of Belle Glade; Luther Jones, chairman of the Belle Glade 
Housing Authority; Julian Griggs, staff worker for the migrant 
ministry; and Mrs. Margaret Mosley, supervisor of migrant education. 
(See fig. 5.) 





Fictre 5.—After luncheon discussion on migrant problems between Senator 
Williams and local, State, and private civic group officials in the recreation 
center of Osceola Center, a Belle Glade Housing Authority Camp, Belle Glade, 
Fla. 


Here are a few samples of what was said: 


Julian Griggs: “Eighty to one hundred children a week participate in our 
activities, everything from archery to hunting trips. For adults we give chiefly 
counseling and some emergency help. We have a women’s club once or twice a 
month, and we make good use of our sewing machines. What we've achieved 
in adult education is very little. I’m thrilled to death with this idea of educa- 
tional grants.” Mr. Griggs also described suggested improvements for worker 
camps. (See his testimony, May 17 at Clewiston.) 

Mrs. Mos.ey. “Most of the migrant children are retarded in terms of educa- 
tional achievement * * *. We face overcrowding; we must adjust our cur- 
riculum * * *, The reason is that they have lost out along the road * * *. 
In some cases the parents say they don’t want to send their children to school. 
We have found out in one or two cases that they didn’t have the clothing their 
children would need for school.” 

Mr. Jones. “We do not want one red dime from Government. We go back 
to the contention of running our own affairs.” Asked if the municipality would 
accept loans for improvement of housing, Mr. Jones said, ““We would sign this 
afternoon for $150,000.” 
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Celery harvest near South Bay 

After lunch the subcommittee drove down dusty roads through 
fields of sugarcane and celery near South Bay. At one celery field, 
part of the Billy Rogers farm operations, the field trip party stopped 
to inspect the celery harvest. (See fig. 6.) 





FicureE 6. View of celery harvesting machine in operation on Billy Rogers’ 
farm near South Bay, Fla. 


Nearly 80 persons work on huge celery harvesting machines as they 
creep on giant treads across the flat muck fields. Workers expertly 
cut the celery just at its base with hand knives, then place the celery 
on conveyor belts which carry the stalks to the central part of the 
machine where it is cut, washed, graded, and packed in wooden 
crates—mostly automatically. 

In response to interested inquiries about the harvesting machine, 
Mr. Rogers informed the subcommittee counsel, Frederick R. Black- 
well, that the machine’s greatest contribution was in localizing the 
whole celery harvesting process in the field. Before the machines 
were used, the celery had to be cut, then hauled to a packing center. 
This caused bruising and a considerable loss of time. Another sig- 
nificant benefit is the more effective utilization of the labor force. 
The machine does not reduce this force but redistributes workers to 
all phases of the harvest at the same place. 
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Mr. Rogers said that farmers figure about a $0.25 per package sav- 
ing. But, he added, “This saving, which should go to the farmer, 
is passed on to the consumer 60 to 75 percent of the time.” 

Mr. Rogers said these machines have been used around the lake 
area for about 11 years. The machines the subcommittee saw were 
built privately for Mr. Rogers, according to his design. The ma- 
chines vary in price from about $17,500 to $30,000, with maintenance 
running about 10 to 15 percent of the original cost per year. Evi- 
dently about 30 such harvesters operate in the lake area with perhaps 
another 20 scattered through the State. Mr. Rogers thought that the 
machines were available on a rental basis and that one firm may be 
manufacturing them for resale. 

The workers’ pay runs about $5.50 per day for regular workers for 
work which starts at sunup and ends at sundown, a period of about 
10 hours. Women worked together with the men on the machines. 
The women were domestic workers. The men were British West 
Indians. 

The field trip ended with the subcommittee’s arrival at Clewiston 
the evening of the 17th to prepare for hearings to begin the following 
morning. 

On May 18, 1960, the subcommittee held its last day of hearings in 
Florida at the Sugarland Auditorium, owned by the U.S. Sugar Co. 
and situated on the outskirts of Clewiston. 

The hearings were again informative. About the middle of the 
afternoon the hearing came to an end and was adjourned; the Senator 
and staff headed back to the Clewiston Inn to prepare for the trip to 
Washington, D.C. 
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Figure 8.—Oral testimony of Mrs. Pablo Barrera offered at a hearing of the | 0) 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor held on Monday, July 11, 1960, at Sacramento, t] 
Calif. (See p. 1344.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 8, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


SuBcoMMITTEE ON Micratrory Lagor, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBoR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Fresno, Calif. 

The subcommittee met at 9:40 a.m., pursuant to notice, in the Mur- 
rieta and San Joaquin rooms, Hacienda Motel, Fresno, Calif., Sen- 
ator Harrison A. Williams (chairman of the subcommittee) presid- 
ing. 

Present : Senator Williams (presiding). 

Subcommittee staff members present: Frederick R. Blackwell, 
counsel to the subcommittee; William Oriol, aid to Senator Williams; 
and G. F. Randolph, associate minority counsel. 

Senator Witi1ams. The subcommittee hearing will now come to 
order. I would like to open the proceedings with a short statement 
that will describe our purpose here in California, and, specifically, our 
hopes for this hearing in Fresno and our field trip that will follow 
tomorrow. 

We on the subcommittee have long hoped to learn, firsthand, about 
the migratory farmworker in California and his relationship to the 
agricultural economy of the State. Our subcommittee counsel, Mr. 
Frederick R. Blackwell, visited here in January of this year for a 
preliminary survey of the overall situation. The summer recess in 
Coingress has made it possible for us to come here at the height of the 
growing season. We appreciate the response of the witnesses and 
State officials who are cooperating with us so well despite the rather 
short notice the subcommittee has been compelled to give them. 

Our trip here should add materially to the facts we have already 

athered in seven other States: Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, New 

ork, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and, in May of this year, Florida. 
We have seen many differing kinds of problems facing the migratory 
worker in these States and we have seen many similar problems, also. 

The variety of the problems has reinforced our opinion that there 
is no one Federal program or group of programs that will ease the 
lot of the migrant. Tt seems that these problems will be alleviated 
only when all levels of government and citizen groups, working with 
the grower and the worker, join together in practical programs for 
the good of all. Our purpose today is to define, in part, how the Fed- 
eral Government can work with the many persons who have a deep 
interest in the migratory farmworker in California and throughout 
the United States. 

Accordingly, we do not come here today with preconceived solu- 
tions or cure-alls. We have come to learn, and I believe that we have 
much to learn in California. 
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Specifically, we would appreciate your advice and down-to-earth 
suggestions on the bills before the subcommittee. But we would ap- 
preciate your comments, too, on the matters relating to those bills 
and to the overall subject of migratory labor. 

You already know, I believe, that four bills were placed before the 
subcommittee earlier this year. Two of the bills required registration 
of the labor contractors who make work arrangements between 
growers and workers. One bill would extend child-labor protection 
to migrant youngsters. Another would bring the migrant workers 
under minimum-wage coverage. 

In connection with labor contractor or crew leader bills, we had a 
committee print combining the bills that I and Senator Javits of 
New York introduced. This combined bill has passed the subcom- 
mittee stage and is now before the full Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. There have been other bills that have been 
introduced as a result of our studies. One deals with education of 
youngsters, both regular school-year education and also summer- 
school education programs. We also have a bill dealing with the 
education of adults, and we have a bill, a product of our study, that 
deals with housing for our migrant farm families. 

I am happy to report that the education bills have been approved 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Education and are now before the 
full committee. I might add, too, that the housing and education 
bills received much favorable testimony from growers and other wit- 
nesses at the Florida hearings in May. The response there was en- 
thusiastic and almost unanimous. We were led to believe that these 
bills would meet obvious and steadily growing needs. 

I want to say just one other word: We are very grateful for all 
the cooperation we have had in the preliminary stages from all of 
the officials who are knowledgeable in this field and working in this 
field, and we were most heartened to be greeted in Fresno by a very en- 
lightened editorial in the Fresno Bee of July 6 of this week which 
speaks of the problems with which we are dealing in the most encour- 
aging tones, and I include at this point in the record the Fresno Bee 
editorial of July 6 of this year. 

(The editorial referred to above follows :) 


[From the Fresno Bee, July 6, 1960] 
MIGRANT LABOR PROBLEM 


What should be well worthwhile hearings on California migratory farm labor 
problems are to be beld in Fresno on Friday and in Sacramento the following 
Monday by a U.S. Senate subcommittee. 

The opportunity will be provided to air suggestions from various interests and 
the result should be a wealth of helpful information for use in drafting 
legislation. 

None can deny that the situation involving these workers and their families 
demands remedial action by the Government. In many instances their plight 
is pitiful, particularly as regards the children. 

It is not necessarily a case of the need for charity as such, though county 
welfare departments seasonally are called upon on this score. The humane 
requirement is for decent living standards, educational opportunity, and pro- 
tection against abuses. 

Along with what the hearings develop, the subcommittee members are to get 
a closeup view of conditions during a field trip in the Fresno area Saturday when 
they will talk with farmers and workers and see for themselves the housing 
and school facilities. 
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Provided the tour is what it should be, these Senators doubtless will be im- 
pressed and govern their recommendations accordingly in the way of relief 
measures. 

Some progress has been made, thanks to the voluntary activity of social 
minded organizations and individual farmers. 

But there remains a great deal to be done by Government through legislation 
at least to help the migrant workers and their families help themselves. 

They are Americans. There are many of them. They deserve serious con- 
sideration no less than do the unfortunates in underdeveloped countries enjoying 
substantial assistance from the United States. 


Senator Witu1aMs. Now, we will get underway with our first wit- 
ness, who is Mr. Harold W. Poulsen, Chief, Division of Marketing 
Services, California Department of Agriculture, with headquarters in 
Sacramento. 

Mr. Poulsen. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD W. POULSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
MARKETING SERVICES, CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Poutsen. Thank you, Senator Williams, and members of the 
subcommittee. Your request for information to the department for 
testimony here at this hearing indicated you were interested in data 
concerning California agriculture. 


I might say to the reporter that we have a written statement here 
and it will be left, and I will read from it. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Poulson follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HAROLD W. POULSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF MARKETING 
SERVICES, CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FRESNO, CALIF. 


CALIFORNIA’S AGRICULTURE 
I. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Agriculture has always been a highly important segment of California’s econ- 
omy and, because it is a vigorous, growing industry, it will rank high as a basic 
industry in the future. 

In recent years, the rapid acceleration in manufacturing and service industries 
has been very evident in this State. Less well known is the fact that Cali- 
fornia’s agriculture has made tremendous strides in the same period. In spite 
of the tremendous growth of urban areas since 1945, the production of crops and 
livestock has increased substantially. California has ranked first among the 
States continuously since 1950 in the value of agricultural commodities produced. 

In 1958 cash receipts from farming in California reached $2,853 million, the 
highest of record for this State and the largest amount ever recorded for a 
single State. Sales of livestock and livestock products accounted for 38.2 per- 
cent of the total. Field crops, the second most important source of cash re- 
ceipts, contributed 24.7 percent, fruit crops provided 20.2 percent, and vegetable 
and melon crops 13.4 percent. In that year California accounted for 8.2 percent 
of the cash receipts from farming for the United States, although this State 
has only about 2.6 percent of the Nation’s farms. Details of California’s cash 
receipts from farming are to be found on chart 1. Details are not yet avail- 
able, but preliminary data indicate that California’s cash receipts from farming 
reached a new record of $3,001,602,000 in 1959. 

The availability of extensive tracts for agricultural development has helped 
maintain California’s agriculture in a prominent position. The total land area 
in California, the Nation’s third largest State, is 100 million acres. Of this 
area, 10 percent is now classified as cropland, 31 percent as pasture and range- 
land, 45 percent as forest land, and the balance of 14 percent is desert, waste 
land, military reservations, cities, etc. Urban and industrial areas occupy only 
a small fraction of the total land area in the State. Of the 10 million acres of 
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cropland, more than 7 million acres are irrigated. It is estimated that Cali- 
fornia can ultimately have about 15 million acres under irrigation—if water 
resources development and economic conditions permit. 

The expansion of urban and industrial developments into agricultural areas 
around major metropolitan centers has created the impression that agriculture 
is being squeezed out. This reduction in land devoted to agriculture has had 
quite an impact locally, but, on a statewide basis, has been more than offset by 
new land brought into production. Increases in farm acreage, cropland har- 
vested, and agricultural production attest to this fact. 

California’s growing season in the more important farming areas exceeds 240 
days and extends to 365 days in desert areas. The variety of temperature zones 
available and the long growing seasons are the principal reasons that California 
produces so many different crops. California’s semiarid climate in its major 
producing areas is a definite advantage. The long dry season permits producers 
to apply irrigation water when it is needed by the plant, insuring maximum 
production and superior quality. Long periods of dry weather enable growers 
te control germination dates to insure continuous production. A minimum of 
rainfall during growing seasons reduces injury from insects, diseases, and 
excessive moisture. 

California has an abundance of fertile cropland well suited for irrigation and 
drainage. The high yields per acre obtained in California reflect, in part, this 
cultural advantage. The wide variety of crop and livestock enterprises avail- 
able to California producers is an additional advantage since it permits full 
utiliztion of farmland and equipment, and the maximizing of income. 

Cropland is being farmed more intensively because of economic pressure. 
Land values and tax rates are high and the costs of farming operations are 
increasing. This trend forces owners of agricultural lands to program opera- 
tions for maximum income. 

California farms have long been noted for their ability to produce at maximum 
levels with low unit costs. Low unit production costs have been required to 
offset the expense of transportation to market areas in the Eastern United States 
and to meet competition in California markets from other States. Competitive 
forces, plus the scope of farming operations in this State and their tendency 
to be specialized in certain areas, has resulted in advanced technology both in 
production and marketing. Emphasis upon research and service by public agen- 
cies has been reflected in improved agricultural methods. 

The vigor of California agriculture is, to a large measure, due to the fact 
that producers have historically placed equal emphasis on production and mar- 
keting phases. This is reflected in the highly developed marketing systems 
employed in this State. These include private operations, cooperatives, and 
both State and Federal marketing orders. 


II, TRENDS IN CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE 


The numbers of farms is decreasing. According to the census of agriculture, 
in 1935 California had 150,360 farms. By 1954 they had declined 18 percent to 
123,075 farms. In this period there was a decline in numbers of farms in all 
size categories except farms under 3 acres and those of 1,000 acres or more. 
Reductions have been most pronounced in farms ranging from 10 to 100 acres. 
The maintenance of numbers of farms under 3 acres, of which there were 9,600 
in 1954, is attributed to enterprises such as poultry, which require very little 
land, and the upward trend in noncommercial or part-time enterprises by city 
dwellers. Farms of 1,000 acres and over have increased from 5,255 in 1935 to 
6,248 in 1954. The latter figure is 5.1 percent of all farms in the State. 

The proportion of farms operated by owners and part owners is increasing. 
Seventy-four percent of California’s farms were operated by owners and part 
owners in 1935. By 1954 this ratio had increased to 87 percent. The propor- 
tion of farms in the United States operated by owners and part owners in 1954 
was 75 percent. In 1954, only 1.6 percent of California farms were operated by 
managers and 11.2 percent by tenants. 

Land in farms has been increasing. In 1935 there were 30.4 million acres and 
in 1954 the total had increased to 37.8 million acres. It is significant that 
acreage on farms of less than 1,000 acres decreased about 15 percent, while 
acreage in farms of 1,000 acres and over increased 48 percent in this 20-year 
period. Farms of 1,000 acres and over accounted for 74 percent of all farmland 
in 1954. 
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Cropland harvested increased from 6.6 million acres in 1935 to 8.3 million acres 
in 1954. This increase was not shared by all size groups, however. Farms of 
less than 100 acres showed a reduction in cropland harvested of 33 percent. 
Farms of 100 to 259 acres showed little change, but on farms with 260 to 999 
‘acres cropland harvested increased one-fourth and cropland doubled on farms 
having 1,000 acres or more. In 1954, farms of 1,000 acres or more accounted for 
46 percent of all cropland harvested compared with 28 percent in 1935. 

Irrigated acreage in California has increased. There were 4.3 million acres in 
1989 and by 1954 this had risen to over 7 million acres. In 1954, 71 percent of 
the cropland harvested in California was irrigated. The acreage under irriga- 
tion is expanding and it appears that this trend will continue so long as land 
and water resources permit. 

It was pointed out earlier that increases in agricultural production have been 
phenomenal in California. Annual crop production now is about double the 
yearly average during the 1930’s. Expansion in production of livestock and 
poultry, and their products has been even more spectacular. This upward trend 
appears to be associated with population growth in California and the Nation 
as a whole. However, increasing production of many items has been due to the 
competitive advantages enjoyed by California. Increasing emphasis on field 
crops and livestock enterprises is significant. California producers are finding 
it profitable to diversify, and it has been advantageous to expand production in 
lines where operations can be mechanized. However, perishable commodities 
still occupy an important position as high income producing cash crops. 

Expansion in production of field crops is probably the most important agri- 
cultural development in California. ‘Total output of field crops is now more 
than double the annual average recorded from 1930 to 1939. Cotton has made 
the most spectacular increase rising from an average of 333,000 bales in 1930-39 
to 1,922,000 bales in 1959. California ranks second to Texas in cotton. Since 
the 1930’s, California producers have more than doubled barley production; 
increased hay tonnage about 50 percent; nearly quadrupled potato production ; 
tripled their output of rice; increased corn production sevenfold; quintupled 
grain sorghum tonnage; and more than doubled sugar beet output. In the same 
period there has been a spectacular increase in the production of field seeds 
in this State. Of the major field crops, only wheat and dry beans are declining 
in importance as land formerly used to dryfarm these crops has been placed 
under irrigation for production of more profitable crops. 

Fruit and nut crop production in California in the period 1950-59 was 31 
percent more than in the years 1930-39, but about equal to the period 1940-49. 
Production trends for most commodities in this group are rising, but some crops 
have declined. Lemon production has nearly doubled. Grape production is in- 
creasing. There has been a marked increase in the production of cling peaches, 
freestone peaches, and Bartlett pears, which is associated with a rising demand 
for these commodities as canned fruits. California has risen from a relatively 
obscure position to the Nation’s leading State in strawberry production. The 
production of walnuts, almonds, avocados, and nectarines has increased sub- 
stantially. The drop in orange production since the 1940’s is due to urban and 
industrial expansion in California and economic pressure from Florida, coupled 
with the cultural problems which have plagued the industry. Prunes, like 
other dried fruits, have declined in importance due to a reduced demand both for 
domestic use and export. The production of apricots has declined significantly 
due to urban expansion and economic forces. 

The production of vegetables and melons in California is now about triple the 
annual average of the 1930’s. The greatest increase has been in canning 
tomatoes, for which production increased from an average of 289,000 tons in 
the 1930-39 period to more than 2 million tons annually in recent years. Pro- 
duction of many other vegetable crops has more than doubled and some have 
tripled in this period. These increases reflect an increasing demand from Cal- 
ifornia’s expanding population, as well as greater demand from consuming 
centers in other sections of the country. The latter is due to increasing popu- 
lation, more dependence on highly developed vegetable areas, like California, for 
supplies, and an upward trend in per capita consumption. 

California’s livestock industry has undergone some spectacular changes. 
Since the 1930’s marketings of beef cattle have more than doubled ; production of 
turkeys has increased over sixfold ; egg production is now 2% times greater than 
it was before World War II; and milk production has nearly doubled. The 
only significant reductions recorded have been a drop of about one-fifth in hog 
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production, and declines of approximately one-fourth in the production of wool, 
and one-fifth in marketings of sheep and lamb. During the last 25 years the 
commercial broiler industry and feedlot fattening of cattle have been established 
and have become major livestock enterprises in California. 


III. UNIQUE FEATURES 
Productivity 

California leads all other States in value of farm products. The fact that 
California contributed 8.2 percent of the national total of cash receipts from 
farming in 1958 with only 2.6 percent of the Nation’s farms and 3.3 percent 
of all land in farms in the 48 States is significant. This attests to the high 
productivity of California farms and to production of high value crops in this 
State. 

Variety of crops 

The wide variety of crops grown in California is frequently publicized. The 
census of agriculture for 1954 lists 189 crops grown in commercially significant 
quantities. Only Texas approaches this figure having had 119 crops in 1954. 
The number of crops reported in a few selected States emphasizes this unique 
characteristic: Oregon, 100 crops; Florida, 94 crops; Washington, 92 crops; 
and Iowa, 69 crops. 

California’s leadership in the production of cash crops is responsible for the 
State’s high level of agricultural income. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that in 1958, 61 percent of California’s farm income came from crops, while the 
average for all States is only 41 percent. California crops accounted for about 
one-eighth of the Nation’s cash receipts from crops in 1958. 

Irrigation 

The extensive use of water for irrigation is one of the factors responsible for 
the high productivity of California agriculture and the Yariety of crops grown. 
In 1954, 69 percent of the land devoted to crops in California was classed as 
irrigated. In the 11 Western States, 34.9 percent of the cropland was irrigated, 


but in the United States as a whole only 7.5 percent of the cropland was irri- 
gated at that time. 


High capital investment 


As a group, California farmers have a larger capital investment in farm real 
estate than their contemporaries in other States. Estimates of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1960 list the value of California farm real estate 
at $12.3 billion, which is higher than any other State. Farm real estate in 
Texas with more than twice the number of farms found in California, is valued 
at $11.7 billion. The value of California farm real estate overshadows values 
for other leading farm States, such as Illinois with $8.9 billion; Iowa with $8.3 
billion ; and Kansas with $5.1 billion. 

For 1958, the latest year for which farm averages are available, California 
shows a smaller capital investment than Arizona or Nevada where agriculture is 
concentrated on a small number of large operations. However, the average in- 
vestment of $81,481 per farm reported for California in 1958 was over three 
times the national average of $24,481. It is double the per farm value of farm 
real estate in such States as Iowa and Kansas. High land values and elab- 
orate permanent improvements, such as irrigation systems, feedlots, storage fa- 
cilities, housing for labor, etc., as well as size, account for this high figure. 


Size of farms 


In terms of absolute averages, California farms do not appear to be large. 
Average acreage per farm in 1954 was only 307 acres, well below averages 
in most States west of the Mississippi. The average acreage of cropland har- 
vested per farm was 89 acres in 1954 compared with the national average of 81 
acres. There were 15 States in which the per farm average of cropland harvested 
was higher than California. 

However, as is the case with production units in any phase of our economy, 
large farms in California have played an important role in the State’s agricul- 
tural development. In 1954, farms which were 260 acres and larger operated 
88 percent of the total land in farms and accounted for 72 percent of the crop- 
land harvested in 1954. Farms reporting 1,000 acres or more had 46 percent 
of the State’s cropland harvested in 1954. Detailed data on the distribution of 
farms in California by size are found in tables 3 and 4. 
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Land values 


It is a well-known fact that farmland has a high value in California. In 
most farming areas prices for farm acreage generally reflect the earning capacity 
of the land. However, in recent years urban and industrial expansion have 
affected farmland prices in areas well removed from metropolitan centers. 
In areas so affected, land prices frequently reflect potential nonagricultural 
site value. There is an active demand for farmland from local operators who 
desire to expand, operators transferring operations from recently urbanized 
areas, and those desiring land as a long term investment. Rising land prices 
have been observed in California for 20 years and this trend will likely continue. 


Competition for markets 


California producers are faced with keen competition in the marketing of 
their products. Those commodities produced here for local consumption, in- 
cluding meat animals, broilers, milk, feed grains, and late potatoes, must be 
sold at prices determined largely by supplies in other heavier producing States. 
For products produced in excess of local needs—fruits, vegetables, melons, early 
potatoes, turkeys, etc.—California producers must find outlets in other States 
and because of population distribution, the major markets are east of the Mis- 
sissippi. This involves high costs for shipping and refrigeration as well as 
substantial risk in transit. These supplies must be sold in distant markets com- 
peting with nearby products which incurred smaller transportation costs. 

This competition, coupled with vigorous competition between California pro- 
ducers, demands ingenuity in farm management and marketing on the part of 
farm operators. 


Maintenance of quality 


California has established an enviable reputation as a producer of high quality 
agricultural products. High standards were introduced by the agricultural in- 
dustry itself to attract customers in distant markets. Representatives of agri- 
culture, realizing the importance of maintaining high standards, supported leg- 
islation to enforce minimum standards and other regulations. The California 
Department of Agriculture and the county agricultural commissioners were 
made responsible for the administration of these statutes. Emphasis on quality 
has aided California producers in marketing their products and in expanding 
their markets. 

IV. CALIFORNIA’S PERISHABLE CROPS 


In 1958, the cash receipts from farm marketings of perishable commodities 
(fruit, nuts, berries, melons, vegetables, and potatoes) returned California 
growers $1,007,746,000. This was 35.3 percent of all cash receipts from farming 
received that year in this State. 

California supplies about 30 percent of the Nation’s production of fresh market 
vegetables and melons, 38 percent of the principal processing vegetables; 37 
percent of tree fruits, nuts, and grapes; 40 percent of the strawberries and 11 
percent of the potatoes. California leads all other States in the production of 
2 perishable crops for which official production estimates are available. Cali- 
fornia accounts for over 90 percent of the Nation’s production of 14 of these 
crops, 50 to 90 percent of another 11, and 25 to 50 percent of the remaining 7. 

California supplies about 30 percent of the Nation’s production of fresh market 

A variety of temperature zones, long growing seasons, semiarid climate, fertile 
soils, and advanced technology in both production and marketing have con- 
tributed to the State’s leadership in production of perishables. The combina- 
ticn of factors needed to produce the variety of specialty crops found in Cali- 
fornia are not found in any other part of this country. This feature enables 
growers to utilize their personnel and capital resources more efficiently; it 
tends to spread production and marketing risks; and it is attractive to buyers— 
both for fresh market and for processing. All of these factors have favorable 
effects on the economy of the State. 

Production of these perishable crops entails greater hazards, both natural 
and economic, than characterizes other agricultural enterprises. Adverse 
weather—frost, heat, wind, and rain—has frequently resulted in substantial 
loss. Insects and disease have not been serious problems in California crop 
production because of effective control and quarantine measures, but they are 


existing hazards. Losses from these sources have occurred and control entails 
added expense. 
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Of more concern to most growers are the economic hazards. These come 
into focus when these crops are ready to harvest and market. For the most 
part, these crops must be harvested and marketed when they reach maturity. 
Delay results in loss of quality and production, and, therefore, income. The 
sharp seasonal changes in production levels of California perishables contribute 
to these economic hazards. In 1958, the monthly output of perishables rose 
from a little over 250,000 tons in April to 2,500,000 tons in September. Monthly 
production is normally less than 400,000 tons from November through May. 
It rises sharply in June, comes close to the million ton mark in July, soars 
sharply to the peak of 2%4 million tons in September, falls to around 2 million 
tons in October, and plummets to about 400,000 tons in November. 

These monthly production data for perishables are based on estimates pre- 
pared from published records of rail and truck shipments, and detailed records 
of receipts of four major crops for processing. They are believed adequate 
te illustrate accurately the extreme fluctuation in the production of perishable 
crops. 


TABLE 1.—California: Changes in agriculture, 1935-54 








Item | Unit | 1935 | 1939 1944 1949 | 1954 

— — ——- - - | | — — —$—$ 
RI ai aio eee | Number-..| 150, 360 132, 658 138, 917 137, 168 123, 075 
Rane Oe ters. - |: 5. ....<.-.) AOR... 30, 437,995 | 30, 524,324 | 35,054, 379 36, 613, 291 37, 794, 780 
Average size of farm.......-...|..--.do_.... 202. 4 230. 1 252. 3 266. 9 307.1 
Average value per farm-.._-..-. } Dollars_-.-| 15, 466 16, 331 25, 084 40, 427 69, 620 
Cropland harvested___. ~"| Acres......| 6,578,724 | 6,534,562 | 7,535,523 | 7,956,671 | 8,326,331 
Irrigated cropland harvested _- ee 3, 732, 215 (1) 5, 309, 653 5, 948, 068 


Irrigated pasture.......... ...|--- ee (1) 544, 339 () 977, 702 1, 099, 981 


1 Not available. 
Source: Census of Agriculture, 1954. 


TABLE 2.—California: Tenure of farm operators, 1935-54 


{In percentage] 


Farm tenure | 1935 1939 1944 | 1949 1954 














Farms operated by: 
eaten sles Shc 66.1 7.7 74.1 73. 5 72.9 
PE PIE ont pucndacaskodesapatcs oes 7.6 10.6 10.2 13. 1 14.3 
IND sata a cite eects cndeke ute 4.5 2.6 3.4 1.8 1.6 
I ti ciate biting alates | 21.8 19.1 12.3 11.6 11.2 
ah i tie | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Source: Census of Agriculture, 1954. 
TABLE 3.—California: Farms and farm acreage by size of farm, 1935-54 
Item Unit | 1935 1939 1944 1949 | 1954 
All farms: 
Under 10 acres__......--- 34, 076 31, 546 7, 422 7, 402 34, 138 
iy’. eee s 45, 296 37, 826 37, 223 35, 867 30, 382 
de ee 36, 577 31, 841 31, 822 31, 150 27, 665 
100 to 259 acres............ 17, 123 15, 131 15, 513 15, 153 13, 971 
260 to 999 acres_..........- 12, 033 11, 049 10, 998 11, 457 10, 671 
1,000 acres and over..----. 5, 255 5, 265 5, 939 6, 001 6, 248 
NE icnnbiaviuibes as 150, 360 132, 658 138, 917 137, 030 123, 075 
Land in farms: 
Under 10 acres-_..........- Acres...-.. 156, 579 144, 095 157, 929 159, 500 141, 971 
WO Se TP BOOB. <. knccn ond. cai tlaeintias 735, 103 617, 872 603, 388 597, 188 506, 169 
kt ee niet acbaa eon 1, 939, 616 1, 701, 926 1, 706, 859 1, 666, 708 1, 492, 272 
100 to 259 acres............ ice aniods wall thy ee 2, 414, 7% 2, 466, 623 2, 411, 390 2, 240, 438 
260 to 999 acres.......... -| 5,926, 707 5, 476, 487 5, 455, 949 5, 752, 070 5, 364, 616 
1,000 acres and over__-._--| 18, 957, 126 | 20, 169,205 | 24, 663,631 | 25,498,808 | 28, 049,314 
OU iin ei dadasdadeck. ...do.....--| 30,437,995 | 30,524,324 | 35,054,379 | 36,085,664 | 37,794,780 











Source: Census of Agriculture, 1954. 
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TABLE 4.—California: Distribution of cropland harvested by size of farm, 1935-54 














Size of farm Unit 1935 1939 1944 1949 | 1954 

WIN IIR a cic canccronaunmmnien Acres - 100, 671 81,114 87, 618 75, 596 63, 471 
SR Lh dccctackcnenscesastean do... 522, 513 413, 266 392, 584 366, 378 289, 814 
YS fee ee eee ee do...| 1,194,414 1, 016, 561 1, 041, 545 985, 387 875, 187 
OE eee ee ee do...| 1,173, 860 1, 043, 666 1, 177, 525 1, 153, 060 1, 135, 667 
Se 68 Fae Gi ncncncnsiaccctebeckcad do...| 1,733, 636 1, 690, OS1 1, 918, 159 2, 155, 224 2, 164, 438 
1,000 acres and over...........-...]..- do...| 1,853,630 | 2,289,874 | 2,918,092 | 3,215,018 3, 797, 754 

Total cropland harvested. ..|-..do...} 6, 578, 724 6, 534, 562 7, 535, 523 7, 950, 663 8, 326, 331 





Source: Census of Agriculture, 1954. 


TABLE 5.—California: Crop production by major categories, averages 1930-39 and 
1948-49, annually 1950-59 


{In tons] 


Year Field crops Fruit and 
nut 


Vegetables All crops 
melons 








8, 646, 300 5, 317, 940 2, 022, 800 15, 987, 040 
11, 445, 550 7, 033, 380 3, 444, 800 21, 923, 730 
15, 100, 300 6, 511, 900 4, 068, 000 25, 680, 200 
13, 075, 100 7, 768, 600 5, 390, 000 26, 233, 7! 
14, 017, 200 7, 039, 300 5, 185, 000 26, 241, 500 
15, 008, 500 6, 813, 500 4, 968, 000 26, 790, 000 
16, 827, 900 6, 381, 500 4, 916, 000 28, 125, 400 
15, 951, 500 7, 393, 100 5, 614, 000 28, 958, 600 
16, 209, 800 7, 186, 700 6, 571, 500 29, 968, 000 
17, 662, 300 6, 683, 900 5, 821, 500 30, 167, 700 
eicdiein sinnendhccialiniaanshiddhineenettiensindsineniaiinied 16, 874, 800 6, 352, 900 6, 318, 200 29, 545, 900 
FE, ROT itis ctcectcticiendidl 18, 276, 100 7, 658, 600 5, 987, 000 31, 921, 700 


Source: California Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 6.—California: Production and value statistics for agricultural products, 






1958 
California production 
Rank | nian Site Value of 
Commodity among | Percent production ! 
States of Units Quantity ! 
United 
States 


Cattle and calves 9 4.3} Powids......... 1, 680, 865,000 | $405, 487,000 
Milk 4 UR Downes aisincisunnate 7, 586, 000, 000 348, 153, 000 
2 TD | accents 1, 604, 000 271, 098, 000 

2 ee 626, 000 26, 918, 000 

1 90.6 {.-.-. i danitsicienatais 2, 741, 000 173, 555, 000 

2 8.0 | Number........| 4,770,000, 000 154, 628, 000 

4 SP t Temi s. sei ccd 6, 963, 000 153, 186, 000 

1 802 |... ies dates. 2, 945, 150 106, 796, 000 

2 TES. 5 BE atten 23, 100, 000 97, 316, 000 

2 14.3 | Bushels......... 67, 488, 000 70, 862, 000 

1 54.0 | Hundredweight - 17, 742, 000 64, 373, 000 

1 eS i pettcaicestcoinis 13, 583, 000 57, 967, 000 

3 11.1 | Hundredweight_ 29, 598, 000 53, 997, 000 

1 +k ee 780, 000 50, 606, 000 

2 24.9 | Hundredweight_ 11, 730, 000 49, 852, 000 

2 lit, ——e 230, 978, 000 43, 387, 000 

1 i as 3, 628, 000 41, 722, 000 

1 58.7 | Hundredweight_ 8, 346, 000 35, 813, 000 

1 98.6 iets titisarenn 96, 000 35, 520, 000 

1 GD 0 Re ccnctitess 16, 000, 000 34, 720, 000 

2 21.6 | Hundredweight. 4, 091, 000 33, 955, 000 

laseadiaita e-adiaiida teeta 1 40.2 | Pounds. -.-....... 215, 040, 000 33, 878, 000 

Liisi k ca esas encasimnaearaligndd 1 GF incacciaknnes 82, 200 31, 236, 000 

Sl a es agile age NO 1 Re Fis einai 345, 000 29, 221, 000 

& cadet adekaimas 2 6.5 | Pounds. ........ 140, 312, 000 27, 768, 000 

Ol le eee cee oes nal 25 JO Ricticteceiicas 110, 051, 000 24, 812, 000 
potato cncabatnccinniabeieiacatincteaiivedsle 26 ‘7c # §£©§3° = 17, 374, 000 24, 324, 000 

a acacia lac aaa 1 36.9 | Hundredweight_ 5, 639, 000 24, 011, 000 
ON i ria cece es ined 1 GF tind _ EES 6, 542, 000 23, 257, 000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 6.—California: Production and value statistics for agricultural products, 
1958—Continued 


























California production 
Rank Value of 
Commodity among production ! 
States of Units Quantity ! 
United 
States 
Number 

i al 1 51.7 | Hundredweight. 1, 831, 000 $20, 481, 000 
ML  ccneneuccouscecs 1 oy } eee. ...-.... 63, 180, 000 20, 218, 000 
Grain sorghums igssacdaseesccaeedeien 6 2.8 | Buses. ...sccc 15, 390, 000 18, 468, 000 
Almonds. ........- Le ae 1 Sk, ie iments 19, 800 15, 286, 000 
OO OEE aaa as 20 .6 | Bushels_........ 8, 162, 000 14, 692, 000 
Apricots-_-- 1 Bae | SU saccckowes 90, 14, 400, 000 
ee 1 2 s.. csiig Medan 61, 000 2, 322, 000 
Broccoli | 1 | 63.0 | Hundredweight. 1, 387, 000 10, 824, 000 
Apples 5 7.6 — Satidnten 9, 650, 000 | 9, 940, 000 
Snap beans..-.-- ici incensed 5 Tn tee 49, 250 8, 647, 000 
NN ae 3 16.1 Hundredweight. 3, 858, 000 8, 331, 000 
RO See Se a cae 2 aie Tn ess «denmean 2, 844, 000 7, 961, 000 
enn NN nS cee 6 Oe Bs eiinad tka 1, 020, 000 7, 650, 000 
OE ea 3 7.6 Pounds. saci 18, 316, 000 7, 510, 000 
Nh raat nt dk Se 1 Oe Fe ites 46, 000 7, 360, 000 
a 1 43.9 | Hundredweighi. 2, 132, 000 7, 038, 000 
ee ee ee ee ee 1 eT tice 70, 000 6, 936, 000 
a 4 7.2 ee eight 2, 646, 000 6, 667, 000 
DI. Sc thé eee ccccacasam 6 SF laa Ws cannes 1, 489, 000 6, 322, 000 
COND. oS otco oe 4 343 lee 2, 400, 000 6, 140, 000 
Green lima beans_-_..--- 1 ie ee 40, 530 5, 954, 000 
A BPS Bee Bile ek 1 Pee to ac 110, 600 5, 876, 000 
I scree hab kaiRclh dlceiigisssoealateboen 1 6.8 | Pounds. ........ 44, 720, 000 5, 724, 000 
Se ee a 8 2 i | ROSS 9, 027, 000 5, 416, 000 
Tae 2 27.3 | Hundredweight-. 644, 000 5, 281, 000 
I in eclogite nets shes 4 43 lee 1, 642, 000 5, 090, 000 
NINN Laclede isicipeeciaw atcha 4 13.9 I otceaninniines 12, 200 5, 063, 000 
SS See 1 yf eee “Sere 34, 000 4, 619, 000 
ee ee ccaeadon 25 TT SN conc. 6, 076, 000 4, 435, 000 
Iara ONIN 1 91.3 ae: 516, 000 4, 358, 000 
Honeydew melons_..............-. 1 i eS See 995, 000 4, 309, 000 
EE ere 3 TT ee 59, 586 4, 198, 000 
I oe ee 1 100.0 Hundredw eight. 329, 000 3, 361, 000 
Chili peppers (dried) _............- 1 @) Tons 5, 600 2, 621, 000 
sa 1 ea go 56, 460 2, 342, 000 
a 1 ® tatnct 19, 400 2, 250, 000 
aki a ee 1 84.4 iundredweight. 203, 000 2, 094, 000 
Ladino cloverseed _.._-_.....-.-.-- 1 95.5 | Pounds. -......- 3, 600, 000 1, 872, 000 
NI ee 12 2.9) TOUR pes 14, 450 1, 805, 000 
Poreiem-meelens.........<<...<--.<--- 1 100.0 | Hundredweight 184, 000 846, 000 
Sudan grass seed _ -............-..-- 2 26.6.1 Pounds......... 9, 000, 000 630, 000 
Purple vote 6000. . .. .ncccncancsce- 2 Pies _ ES 6, 600, 000 502, 000 
Alsike cloverseed _...........-.-.-- 4 DDS Ais<. is nema 1, 200, 000 234, 000 
i ee tee 1 We ts sic canebans 2, 200 205, 000 
ee ie a Sea a cee ca 1 BAD Lecce Wo shetndadbnand 2, 700 197, 000 
aaltepet as Richie 30 2.0 | Da... 130, 000 140, 000 
Dry RN 5 ie tial nance 7 .4 | Hundredweight. 11, 000 74, 000 
a eee 2 CP 1 Bs <tc cece 260, 000 26, 000 
ii oetd fatialitihiidihitninininnsaitaa 6 Ma nak! 2 dean 32, 000 17, 000 





1 Data for livestock and poultry items refer to quantities sold and cash receipts from sales. For crops 
figures relate to quantities produced and value of production. 
2 Production for United States not available. California produces over 50 percent. 
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TABLE 7 
Products Unit 
Fruits and nuts: 
| Se ee. i aacpacicaicnnainl 
BE ativadencnasat dndbewdce NE ccistncccianinesis 
BA stickccetictsngnabidnss ee 
I cccccndctetatanahe once beneas Wi reiencbintaeeaceinse 
CA cibsnintnaithe ddan Thousand boxes_---- 
| SS _. ee 
CC SSS Thousand boxes__-.- 
PORCINE. <2 <. ~dibieabitins's ahi schtect siheaieatg ices 
POs .....~s<<.peedetenbbindiecdand ie cammeossdckk 
FPYUIOS. nei -bteecotrabs as bie Ws exinscnedan~agh 
Co ae, Se WI xcacsivnidetiasemaee 
Wee. onc - Gaputebiectnkt Rens likcain seus tebe 
Field crops: 
DO. .~<ncivcdinteaean Thousand bushels... 
CR... 6ste theebtnensssbcekael Oe ae eee 
COMGll.......-asnnacees on Thousand bales_-.--- 
og Thousand bags------ 
Grain sorghum -......_..- Thousand bushels-_- 
Pe ten bSiiesatanede Thousand tons__-.-- 
POGHGOOR.. ist dbddeicccncd Thousand hundred- 
weight 
TRIB dict nicondinietest>~ostae ecu ey ee 
Gree RO is nciiancniment Thousand tons_-_---- 
PE eeiitigemhenes cin Thousand bushels-. 
Vegetables and melons: 
Cantelouns............s- I  itintimtnencces 
rita d wen enawame beanie 2S ctinnaeie. 
Rute hone cetcns teens | RIS 
Ue as bnwncntcuinccukensnd OS eee 
Processing tomatoes -.-.-.|....- iidcnc tained 
Fresh tomatoes. ..........]..... isiinkt otianaspiiis 
Livestock: 
Cattle and calves mar- | Thousand head ----- 
eted. 
Milk and cream pro- | Million pounds----- 
uced. 
Eggs produced...........- Million eggs_...-..-- 
Broilers and fryers raised_.| Thousand pounds--- 
—" RES: —— ONG cc. 
a a TEE AEE 
Sheep I BG concisignt a tances "(ae 
EE Thousand pounds--. 


11034-39 average. 
Source: California Department of Agriculture. 
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.—California: Production trends for selected agricultural products 





1940-49 1957 1958 1959 
average average 

17, 230 30, 290 37,500 | .19, 800 82, 800 
239,400 | 192,700 | 167,000 90, 000 210, 000 
5,7 17, 270 15, 800 46, 300 51, 500 
1, 990, 800 |2, 607, 300 |2, 382,000 /2, 741,000 | 2, 857, 000 
8, 815 12, 992 16, 200 16, 900 17, 000 
4, 410 13, 260 36, 000 34, 000 39, 000 
37, 198 48, 196 35, 900 23, 200 40, 200 
572,300 | 722,800 | 828,000 | 780,000 933, 000 
236,200 | 285,700 | 418,000 | 345,000 405, 000 
215, 200 | 187,200 | 165, 000 96, 000 139, 000 
15, 687 13,311 | 111,780 | 107,100 85, 140 
44, 730 61, 870 61, 300 82, 200 58, 500 
30, 540 41, 667 78, 680 67, 488 68, 523 
2, 507 2, 295 19, 166 17, 374 18, 250 
333 584 1, 537 1, 604 1, 922 
3, 683 4,319 3, 596 4, 091 3, 718 
3, 557 4, 742 13, 216 16, 740 18, 270 
4, 608 5, 616 6, 837 6, 906 6, 756 
7, 607 , 266 31, 150 29, 598 27, 725 
3, 679 6, 628 9, 718 11, 080 13, 110 
1,619 2, 130 4, 316 3, 595 4, 928 
14, 136 10, 7 6, 226 8, 162 8, 718 
162,400 | 195,000 | 283,600 | 327,100 345, 400 
138,700 | 179,100 | 436,700 | 417,300 422, 400 
461,200 | 706,800 |1, 013,000 | 887, 100 952, 800 
70,900 | 120,300 | 197,200} 194,900 253, 150 
289, 400 | 943, 100 |2, 020, 600 |2, 629, 900 | 1, 997, 400 
94,200 | 173,300 | 305,200 | 315, 250 54, 900 
1, 063 1, 541 2, 597 2, 218 2, 285 
4,210 5, 508 7, 699 7, 612 7, 974 
1, 909 2, 339 4, 603 4, 871 5, 236 
19, 600 49,323 | 139,168 | 157,869 169, 160 
1, 968 4, 601 14, 666 13, 639 12, 821 
611 744 434 503 481 
2, 069 2, 037 1, 684 1, 46 1, 642 
24, 603 19, 805 17, 560 18, 316 18, 332 
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Mr. Poursen. Now, Mr. Chairman, if time so permits—I realize I 
have taken a lot of time—I would like to call the committee’s atten- 
tion to four charts at the very back of the material which you have 
before you. 

I will very hastily review those. 

The first chart is “California Cash Receipts from Farming,” and 
depicts graphically some of the statements I have attempted to make. 
In the second of the four charts, you will see we have depicted “Cali- 
fornia Fruits and Vegetables, Recorded Shipments for Fresh Con- 
sumption, by Month, in 1958.” Now, that is fresh vegetables and 
melons, other fruits, and citrus fruits. Very, very hurriedly, = will 
see from the start of January and continuing on to December, the 
peak of harvest was in July. The month of July is the peak month 
there and it depicts that. 

Now, that is fresh only, gentlemen. 

In the next chart we have “California Volume of Selected Perish- 
able Crops Processed by Week.” There is a little difference in that. 
This is by weeks. The other was by months. 

Here we have grapes for crushing, canning tomatoes, pears for 
processing and cling peaches for processing; all “se geen crops by 
themselves, and there we have this terrific peak that comes and lasts 
about the third week of September, this being a weekly chart, and it 
— up from practically nothing in the first part of July and drops 

own to practically nothing in November. So, in that short period 
of months, we have this peak production in crops. 

Now, on the last chart, we have again the same year of 1958, the 
fresh fruit and vegetable shipments in the second chart and the four 
processing crops in the last chart, showing the general overall peak 
that comes again in September, with a peak of the fresh in July. I 
present those for whatever value they may be to you. 

Senator Wituiams. We are very grateful to you. This helps lay 
the foundation for our studies in California. It certainly shows 
dramatically the importance of agriculture to the economy of the State 
and its relatively strong position in all of the States, and I gather 
that this statistical evidence helps support a finding we have that 
California is second in the country in the use of migrant farm labor. 
The statistics we have show us that California employs 58,000 domes- 
tic migrants and 93,000 foreign migrants, which puts California just 
behind Texas in the use of migrant labor, to bring in the 134 crops 
that you have indicated are grown here. 

Of course, I recognize that probably not all of those crops are har- 
vested with the help of migrant farm labor, but a good proportion or 
some significant proportion probably are. Thank you. 

Our next listed witness is Helen iowa, chief of the Bureau of 
Elementary Education, Department of Education. Miss Heffernan, 
do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF MISS HELEN HEFFERNAN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Miss Herrernan. I would like to elaborate perhaps a little on 
this statement. 

The problem of education of children of seasonal workers has been 
the concern of the California State Department of Education for 
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many years. I personally followed this problem in the State for 
more than 30 years, and during this time, the State Department of 
Education has operated to help teachers and school officials to meet 
the needs of the children of seasonal workers as they have come into 
our various districts in the State. 

We have done this through conferences held, many conferences, 
over this long period of time, and also have done it through publica- 
tions. 

I have brought along one publication, as a case in point. Many of 
these children that we have had in the migrant camps and in the 
districts employing a great deal of migrant labor have been children 
with Spanish-speaking background. So, we had a bilingual problem 
in many cases added to our general problems of education of migrant 
children. 

We are meeting today in a county that has done a very great deal 
in frontier work on the education of the children of seasonal workers. 
Fresno County has carried on a study over a period of about 3 years 
on the education of these children. This study was carried on with 
a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation, and as a result of the study 
a publication was produced, “Teaching Children Who Move With 
the Crops,” and I have a copy of this publication here. 

This was carried on in the west side of this county, and I think is 
one of the significant studies that has been made on the education 
aspects of this total problem. 

he Rosenberg Foundation has been exceedingly generous in its 
contributions, and subsequent subventions have been made so that 
additional copies of this material have been published and the Fresno 
County Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Martin, has generously made 
them available throughout the State, and I think throughout the Na- 
tion, to people who are particularly interested in this problem. 

As we watched the problem over the years, there have been some 
changes, of course, come about in it. The mechanization of farm- 
work and the planning of crop planting that required a reasonably 
stable supply of labor in an area has greatly reduced the problem 
of migrancy, as we used to see it 20 years ago in the State. 

Since the end of World War II, in California, State aid for the 
construction of school buildings has enabled school districts to pro- 
vide adequate facilities in some of these farming areas that you per- 
haps will visit tomorrow. You will see excellent school buildings. 
I am thinking of Five Points in this county particularly; where you 
will see a superior school plant, and this has happened widespread 
over the State. It could not have happened, if the State had not 
looked ahead to its need for capital outlay for school buildings and 
had provided this just at the end of World War II. 

The presence of these excellent schools has had an effect, I think, 
upon the migrant family. They have tended to settle in a com- 
munity and the children have gone to school more regularly, while 
the adults have traveled out from their towns to do farmwork. 

In this way, children have been guaranteed continuity in their edu- 
cation that was previously not possible. 

We have tried from time to time to make studies, as our limited 
resources made this possible. In August of 1959, we studied 20 major 
agricultural counties and in these counties we have the evidence to 
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show that nearly all of the schools in the counties opened at the same 
time or within a week of the average time of opening. In other words, 
schools were not being delayed in order to harvest crops. Schools in 
the State opened mostly around the middle of September, and our 
studies of these 20 counties showed that there wasn’t a deviation of 
more than a week in the opening of schools. 

Since 1949 in these 20 counties there has been no demand on school 
authorities for crop vacations to accommodate the growers in the har- 
vesting of crops. This has been, I think, very helpful, again, in pro- 
viding continuity in the education of these children. 

Recently, I have visited in many of the counties where we have acute 
problems of education of children of seasonal workers and I have tried 
to list, as I think, what the problems are that I have encountered, as 
I have talked to school officials responsible. 

I think one of our problems is the strict enforcement of the child 
labor law. I think where we have an adequate law, it is difficult to 
have personnel enough to enforce the child labor law. 

I think a problem is the strict enforcement of the school attendance 
law. We have laws guaranteeing the educational rights of children, 
but sometimes we have difficulty in getting children promptly into 
school and seeing that their attendance is kept up. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. I wonder if we could pause there a minute. 
Are you familiar with any provisions, if there are any, of the child 
labor law of the State of California; how does it operate? 

Miss Herrernan. Yes. It operates through the department of labor 
standards, isn’t that right ? 

Senator Witi1ams. What are the basic points of the law ? 

Miss Herrernan. The child cannot be employed under age 14. 

Senator Wimu1aMs. At any time? 

Miss Herrernan. At any time. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. How does that work in practical application, 
do you know ? 

Miss Herrernan. Well, I think it is a matter of enforcement. I 
think our school attendance people whom I have talked to—and this is 
administered by another department that you will probably hear from 
shortly—our school attendance law, which also requires the child under 
the age of 14 to be in school when schools are operated in the district— 
sometimes these people feel that the economic condition of the children 
and the family is such that they feel that they have some leeway in 
the interpretation of the law. We, of course, try to convince them 
that the law should be enforced and the problems growing out of it 
met, but it is very difficult for some of them to feel that they do not 
have discretionary powers when it comes to determining whether a 
child shall enter school or not. 

Our third problem, I think, is one that we are continually working 
on, trying to meet, and that is improvement in curriculum to meet the 
specific needs of children, and in this, again, I would like to refer to 
the Fresno study that has been very helpful to all of us. 

These children, because their school attendance has been irregular, 
bring many educational problems to the city. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. Could you make that available to us? 

Miss Herrernan. Yes. I plan to leave this publication with you, 
and I think that this has done a very great dank of good throughout 


our State, and as I say, it has been distributed nationwide and is a 
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sincere effort at educational research that is designed to meet very 
specific needs of an underprivileged group of children educationally. 

The fourth thing that I have discu with all of these counties 
where this problem exists is their feeling that we have gone rather 
far in meeting the educational needs of these children, but that the 
improvement of the social and economic conditions of the migratory 
labor family is necessary, so the children are fed better, housed better, 
because we cannot educate children who are in poor physical condition. 

This problem lies outside of the realm of education, but we receive 
the results of this problem when the children come to school poorly 
ot from homes that are inadequate, and sometimes inadequately 
fed. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. We found in some places that just the lack of 
adequate clothing has prevented youngsters from going to school. 

Miss Herrernan. This is true. This point I also wanted to make: 
The improvement of economic conditions so that the child comes to 
school clean and healthy. If they are—if they show evidence of-—— 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. Being different? 

Miss Herrernan. Being different from the other children, they 
are rejected by the other children. We get this social rejection, whic 
I think our psychiatrists point out to us is really never over in the 
life of an individual. If it happens in childhood, it is a permanent 
psychiatric scar on the personality of a child, being rejected by his 
peers, and this is one of the problems that we have worked very hard 
cn to try to get an educational program that reduces the differences 
so the children look like the other children; are clean and reasonably 
well clothed, so that education can go on at a level. 

One of the problems that concerns me most is the fact that education 
for the migrant children ends with the elementary school, and this, of 
course, is a very limiting factor in our society. These young people 
do not go on to high school, and if they do go on to high school they 
are among the numbers that drop out first in their first year in hig 
school, so that means even if there is a great deal of potential intel- 
lectual ability among these children, it is not realized, because they 
haven’t the clothes and they feel ill at ease, they feel rejected, because 
of their previous experience, and so these children—and I suppose 
also the family economic needs have a tendency to swell the number 
of our early dropouts from secondary education. 

I think we need to do more in this State, and perhaps elsewhere, 
on provisions for adult education, to increase their vocational com- 
petencies. With the increased mechanization of agriculture, we have 
a longtime program to reeducate adults, perhaps, so that they may 
make a competent economic contribution to our society. ; 

T concern myself chiefly with the Senate bill 2864 and Senate bill 
2865, and I am of the opinion that these would greatly encourage the 
constituted educational authorities in this State to work more dili- 
gently on the problems of education of the children and on extending 
educational opportunities to adults. 

I say this with a little more assurance than I would have 2 years 
ago, but we have worked during the past 2 years on NEA on Public 
Law 2864 provisions to the States of Federal funds for the improve- 
ment of education in science, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages and in the field of guidance, and I have watched ow day 
the effect of Public Law 2864 on education in California, and I have 
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never seen anything happen in the State that so stimulated increased 
effort on the part of communities, boards of education, school super- 
intendents, teachers, in utilizing these funds made available by the 
Federal Government. 

I have reason to believe that we might parallel similar intensive 
effort and concern through the passage of these bills. 

Senator Wiiu1AMs. Well, your description of the activity that you 
are engaged in is extremely helpful and it is encouraging that you 
see opportunities for further advance, and that one of the ways would 
be through the two education bills, S. 2864 and S. 2865. 

I did indicate that these have been reported favorably to the full 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and we are very hope- 
ful that they will be enacted into law. It really doesn’t take big 
money to see improvement in the field of education, does it? 

Miss Herrernan. No, it doesn’t. I think Public Law 2864 is a 
very good illustration of what can happen. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. I wonder, now; you mentioned in Fresno Coun- 
ty that at Five Points, there have been school buildings improved 
and developed, and you feel these are meeting the needs of the 
traveling farm families? 

Miss HEFFERNAN. Yes. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. What part of the year would the youngsters 
be in any one oft hose schools, on an average? 

Miss HerrerNnan. I think in the Fresno County, people can give 
you better data on this than I can immediately, because it has been 
about 2 years since I visited that particular school, but the trend in 
that area has been for the families to establish somewhat permanent 
residence because of the availability of this fine educational oppor- 
tunity there, and I suppose their peak of migrants would be about 
what Mr. Poulsen indicated, the early fall months. If they moved 
out, they would move out after that, perhaps in December. 

Senator Witu1aMs. I would judge in this county there is a rather 
long growing season, which gives greater stability to the situation. 

Miss Herrernan. That is right. 

Senator Witu1aMs. We find, of course, in other areas, harvesting sea- 
sons in given regions within a State will be as short as 2 or 3 weeks, 
you see. It is very hard for a community to gear up to a big popula- 
tion of kids for 3 weeks. 

Our bill is not designed to build school buildings. 

Miss Herrernan. No, I know that. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. It is designed, of course, to relieve the local 
community’s operating expense to the extent of 75 percent annually 
for the first 2 years, and then the Federal contribution will be reduced 
to 50 percent for the last 3 years. The theory is like the impacted 
area legislation, and it is our hope, if these funds are made available, 
that communities will be encouraged at least to have adequate teachers 
and books and facilities for the peak season, even though it is brief. 

Miss Herrernan. I mentioned our State aid bill for school build- 
ings. About $650 million has been spent in the State for State aid in 
school buildings since the end of World War II, and this presence of 
adequate facility has, I think, had tremendous influence on the 
improvement of the migrant situation as far as education is concerned. 
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Senator Witu1ams. Miss Heffernan, we are very grateful to you. 
Thank you very much. 


We will insert in the record at this point the statement of Miss 
Heffernan. 
(The prepared statement of Miss Heffernan follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HELEN HEFFERNAN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION, CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The problem of the education of children of seasonal workers has been of 
concern to the California Department of Education during the past 30 years. 
During this time studies have been made, conferences held with school officials, 
and publications have been produced to provide guidance to local districts and 
counties in improving the educational services to children of seasonal workers. 

Typical of materials supplied by the State department of education is the 
“Teachers Guide to the Education of Spanish Speaking Children” (vol. XXI, 
No. 14, October 1952). 

In all of the counties in which the problem of educating the children of 
seasonal workers exists, professional staff members have been assigned to assist 
school districts and teachers with the problem. In Fresno County, a grant-in-aid 
was secured from the Rosenberg Foundation and a 2-year study was carried on 
in school districts serving migrant children. This study resulted in the publi- 
cation of “Teaching Children Who Move With the Crops.” The Rosenberg 
Foundation has continued to make this excellent volume widely accessible to 
schools serving children of migratory farmworkers. 

Mechanization of farmwork and planned crop planting that requires a reason- 
ably stable supply of labor in an area have greatly reduced the problem of 
migrancy among agricultural labor families. Since the end of World War II, 
State aid for the construction of school buildings has enabled school districts 
to provide adequate facilities. The presence of an excellent school in an area 
has made workers inclined to set up more permanent homes and for the adult 
members of the family to travel out from the towns to their farmwork. Chil- 
dren have thus been assured more continuity in their education than was 
previously possible. 

A study made in August 1959 in 20 major agricultural counties showed that 
nearly all the schools in these counties opened at the same time or within a week 
of the average time of opening and that no crop vacations had been declared in 
these 20 counties since 1949. Apparently no demands are being made on school 
authorities to accommodate growers in the harvesting of crops either by starting 
school late in the fall or by declaring crop vacations. 

The major problems still confronting education in California in relation to the 
children of seasonal workers include— 

(1) Strict enforcement of the child labor law. 

(2) Strict enforcement of the school attendance law. 

(3) Improvement in curriculum to meet specific needs of children. 

(4) Improvement of social and economic condition of the migratory labor 
family so children are better fed and housed because effective education de- 
pends upon children being in good physical condition. 

(5) Improvement of economic condition so children may come to school 
clean, healthy, and adequately clothed so they will have social acceptance 
by other children. 

(6) Encouragement of youth to continue their education in secondary 
schools. 

(7) Provision for adult education for migrant workers to increase their 
vocational competencies. 

The passage of S. 2864 and S. 2865 would assist in meeting the problem in the 
education of children and will encourage properly constituted educational au- 
thorities to provide appropriate adult education classes. 


Senator WitiaMs. I wonder if we could have Mr. John Zuckerman, 
representing the California Farmers’ Emergency Food Committee and 
a member of the Federal Advisory Council to the U.S. Secretary of 
Labor, and Mr. J. J. Miller, former executive director of the Council 
of California Growers, here at the table together to lend a sort of 
panel discussion atmosphere to their testimony. 

45576—61—pt. 2——19 
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Mr. Mitzier. While Mr. Zuckerman is coming up, Mr. Chairman, 
and gentlemen of the subcommittee, I would like to make one correc- 
tion there. You had me listed as executive director of the Council of 
California Growers. I no longer hold that position. I held it only 
on a temporary basis to help organize that group. 

Senator Wuiiu1ams. Now you are chairman of the board? 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Miter. No; unfortunately for me, I am not a member of the 
board either, but I did talk to the executive director and he con- 
curred, or he will concur, in anything we might have to offer today. 

Senator Witt1ams. Now, do you gentlemen know each other ¢ 

Mr. Miter. Yes; very well. 

Senator WiitiAms. You have mutual interests, I think. 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN ZUCKERMAN, REPRESENTING THE CALI- 
FORNIA FARMERS’ EMERGENCY FOOD COMMITTEE, AND J. J. 
MILLER, FORMER EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COUNCIL OF CALI- 
FORNIA GROWERS 


Mr. ZuckerRMAN. I am sorry that I do not have additional copies 
of this at the moment, but I will have them very shortly, which I will 
present to you, 

My name is John Zuckerman. I am a farmer in the Stockton, 
Calif., area. Today I am representing the California Farmers’ 
Emergency Food Committee which is composed of all major farm or- 
ganizations dealing with the farm labor program in California. 

I am here to speak in opposition to Senate bill 1085. 

Senator Wiiuiams. S. 1085 is a bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended to provide coverage for hired farm 
labor employed by large farm enterprises and for other purposes. 

Mr. ZucKERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Otherwise called the minimum wage bill. 

Mr, ZuckerMAN. Congress, in its wisdom, has always seen fit after 
appropriate hearings and investigations to exempt agricultural em- 
ployees from the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
The conditions which led up to these decisions have not changed since 
such hearings. 

As to the remainder of the bills before you, I cannot object to 
S. 2141, S. 1778, or S. 2498, because the subject matter of these bills 
are already the laws of the State of California. 

Concerning the other three bills, I should like to withhold my com- 
ment for the moment. 

It seems highly appropriate that this hearing should be held in 
California, the locale of John Steinbeck’s famous novel, “The Grapes 
of Wrath,” which touched off national discussion on these problems. 

I had seen Mr. John Steinbeck’s name on the program and I had 
intended to impose upon his goodwill and the imagination of you in 
the audience to go a little into the realm of speculation. : 

A few days ago, I reread “The Grapes of Wrath.” I think it had 
been 20 years since I last read it. I was impressed not only by the 
beauty of the writing, the pitiful flight of the poor people involved, 
and by my emotional revulsion to the conditions to which they were 
exposed, but also a feeling that this book could be likened more to the 
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“Book of Exodus” in the “Old Testament” than to the succeeding 
pooks of the “Old Testament” which refer to the wanderin and 
tribulations of the tribe of Israel after their liberation from Egypt. 
I am, therefore, attempting in my remarks to portray to you a picture 
of what would happen combi to the Joad family if a similar catas- 
trophe occurred in the areas from which they and their counterparts 
migrated. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. I would like to say we tried to find Mr. John 
Steinbeck, but he was lost, like the tribes. We couldn’t locate him. I 
hope we can have his thoughts though for the record, and I am glad 
you mentioned a man who certainly stimulated world thought on this 
problem. 

Mr, ZuckerMANn. As a poor substitute for Mr. Steinbeck, I present 
today for your consideration “The Grapes of Wrath”—“Vintage 
1960.” 

Let us suppose that despite the program of the U.S. soil conserva- 
tion program in erosion and pest control, some natural catastrophe 
has visited itself on the former dust bowl. 

Let. us suppose that despite the relief offered by such Government 
agencies as the disaster relief program, the financial assistance avail- 
able under the various Federal programs, Tom Joad still wants to 
abandon his land and go to California and pick oranges and fruit. 

He first goes to the local farm placement office and determines if 
there are any job offers for seasonal or permanent farmhands in 
California. No lurid or irresponsible handbill will mislead him 
because the farm placement office will have already checked on any 
such circular, and if no real offer has been contained therein, Tom 
Joad will be so advised. 

If jobs offers have been cleared, he may correspond directly with 
the prospective er or merely secure the names and addresses 
of prospective employers who have been identified to the farm place- 
ment service by reason of their request for domestic labor or in the 
premise that no domestic labor is found to be available and supple- 
mental foreign workers may be imported. 

Senator Wriuiams. Or that there is a labor dispute in the area. 

Mr, ZuckerMAN. Or that there is a labor dispute. 

There probably will not be as many passengers as Tom carried on 
the first trip. Connie undoubtedly is at some college studying diesel 
engineering with funds provided by the GI bill of rights and Grandpa 
and Grandma are drawing a monthly social security check and need 
not leave. Young Tom, of course, cannot go on account of his parole 
situation and he ‘knows he would be apprehended long before reach- 
ing the mighty Colorado River. So, old Tom puts most of his land 
in the soil bank program and tells young Tom to use the proceeds 
to plant his quota of corn and cotton, on the best land, keep up the 
Aa on the farm and chattel mortgage, and then loads Ma, 

Incle John, the preacher, Al, Ruthy, and Winfield aboard, and 
takes off. 

The first glimpse he gets of California is at the border station 
where his car and belongings are subjected to a horticultural inspec- 
tion and a courteous California Department of Agriculture official 
hands him a pamphlet entitled “California Guide for Farmworkers” 
Which indicates the major seasonal crop activities by area and time 
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of the year and what type of housing and other facilities are avail- 
able. This officer will, if asked, indicate where the work can most 
likely be found and give directions to get there. He will undoubtedly 
call Tom’s attention to the more than 250 green and white signs along 
the various highways in California indie ating the location of the 
local farm placement offices, and explain that on file in each of these 
offices is a current copy of the Weekly Farm Labor Report showing 
all major seasonal activities in progress, how many job opportunities 
are open, and what wages are being offered and paid. Not only have 
the “grapes of wrath” ceased to grow, but also the grapevine has 
ceased to function as the sole source of farm labor information. None 
of us mourns the loss of these two varieties. 

Once employed, Tom and his family will either be housed in one of 
the 19 farm labor housing projects located in various parts of the 
State, or in the employer’s camp, which has undergone a rigid inspec- 
tion by the State housing inspector, who must certify that the camp 
meets the standards of the State “Farm Labor Housing Code.” 

If Ma wants to work in the fields or packing sheds, she comes under 
the jurisdiction of the State division of industrial welfare, whose 
rules provide, among other things, that she cannot work on a ladder 
or climb more than four stairs carrying loads of 10 pounds or more. 
All children under 18 will be required to attend school, which will put 

Ruthy and Winfield in a school every day except Saturday , Sunday, 
and holidays, and they will be picked up and transported to school 
in a rigidly inspected bus, driven by a carefully tested driver. At 
school they will receive free of charge, if necessary, a good, nourishing 
hot lunch, plenty of milk, and even be provided with suitable clothing, 
if need be. 

They, too, may work after school or on holidays if they secure a 
work permit and are over 14 years of age. They may not work in 
hazardous occupations and are prevented by the “Motor Vehicle Code” 
from driving trucks or other vehicles unless they are 16 or more. 

If any member of the family becomes ill, the public health nurses 
and doctors take over and generally can find county help to hospital- 
ize any indigent who needs such care. Aid is also available from the 
Travelers Aid, Catholic Welfare Commission, or a host of other or- 

ganizations whose representatives—such as the Friends Service Group 
oa Migrant Ministry, or the CSOQ—are constantly found in the labor 

camps ‘circulating among the workers and their families. If Tom 
and his family secure work through a labor contractor, they are deal- 
ing with a man licensed under State laws, who is required to post a 
$1,000 bond, who must be fully insured against all hazards, who must 
carry workmen’s compensation, whose books are subject to audit, and 
who is responsible to the Treasury Department for deducting and re 
mitting social security charges when appropriate. 

Probably one or more of the members of the family will work ina 
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packing shed or cannery, or other allied service, w here they will be | 


covered by unemployment insurance and thus be able to draw tem- 
porary benefits in times of slack employment. 

No more “Hooverv illes,” no more squads, no more “skitters,” no more 
starvation, no more cruising miles to find where the work is available. 
Chances are that through “the use of the mobile units of the farm 
placement service, Tom and his family will be apprised of local work 
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ul- to be offered after the current job is finished. He may, if he desires 
ps ; and wishes to work diligently, get almost year-round work with only 
“Y | two geographical moves of the family instead of six or seven as was 
ong formerly the case. 
the } The sober and industrious migrant worker has become respected 
— and respectable in California and soon becomes a permanent resident 
Ing if he desires. Look today at the list of the wealthiest and most re- 
ties spected members of the San Joaquin Valley farming community and 
ri. you will find many of Tom’s contemporaries from the days Stein- 
has beck wrote about. : 
om | With regard to the last three bills, I, as chairman of the school 
' board of a large community in California, am not opposed to the edu- 
eof | cation of either adults or children. On the contrary, I encourage it 
the | and demand it as a farmer. : T 
pec- . Senator WitiiAms. Let me get that. You encourage and what? 
amp | Mr. ZuckerMAN. Demand it asa farmer. However, it is my feeling 
| that this is a sociological problem which should be shouldered by the 
ider | community in which these people reside. ; 
hose | Our migrants today, excluding the foreign contract workers, are 
dder for the most part the least talented, least capable, least employable 
ire. | members of our society. These people are driven to migrant work 
| put because we in the communities in which they reside have not per- 
aay, mitted them to be educated and motivated to become an integral part 


At of the permanent industrial or agricultural work force. We have 


not taken the necessary action, even where education and motivation 
hing prevail, to provide gainful, vocational opportunities that will permit 
hing; | these people to sink their roots in the community of their choice, to 

realize the ideal and goal of every American, a permanent home, a 

ire ® | place in the community for themselves and their families. 
rk im We do not feel that you would propose a “farmworkers’ welfare 
ode program” if you considered the matter from the viewpoint of the 
Te. farmers. 
tak ) The situation we are facing today is not of the farmers’ making, 
ae nor should it be corrected by measures which do not recognize the 
m the | source of the evil. Let us use preventive measures rather than 
oe _ cures; and so educate and motivate this unfortunate group of people 
7 


label in the communities in which they reside so that they are not forced 
7 to migrate to earn a living. 
Tom 


Jeal In conclusion, I reiterate: Let us face the fact that, so long as there 
aa are needs for large groups of short-term seasonal workers, it is 
ST, ae . 
Sea proper that we utilize to the fullest extent the local seasonal work- 
) S 


1d) ts who are qualified workers. We must weed out of our so-called 
t, available domestic farmworker statistics the unfortunate alcoholics 
nd 1& | and others who are physically, mentally, or morally incapable of per- 
1 at forming an honest day’s work. 
ili be | Lhe agricultural community will back you to the hilt on this pro- 
gram. We also ask that, so long as this source of labor is not large 
N enough to do the job, the orderly and legal importation of foreign 
workers be continued. Public Law 78 has helped the domestic lo- 
a cal worker, the domestic migrant worker, the foreign migrant work- 
vilable. | or, and the country from which he migrates. Moreover, without such 
; ue & program, the fruit, vegetable, nut, and fiber farming of the States 
I work } that need to import foreign workers would perish. 
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Senator Witurams. Thank you very much, Mr. Zuckerman. 

To give greater force and effect to your statement that we are 
grateful to you for presenting, I wonder if you could describe a 
bit your experience here; you are a grower. 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. I am, and have been a grower for 30 years in 
the delta of the San Joaquin. 

Senator WituraMs. I see; that is 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. Near Stockton. 

Senator WituiaMs. Outside of Stockton ? 

Mr. ZuCKERMAN. Yes. 

Senator Wituiams. What are your crops? 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. Our crops are potatoes, sugar beets, onions, as- 
paragus, barley, corn, cattle, and hogs. 

Senator WiiuraMs. As far as these crops are concerned, other than 
the livestock, what is your growing season? What is your harvesting 
season ¢ 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. Our harvesting season begins in March with 
asparagus and continues until about the first of June, at which time 
we begin to harvest onions. The onion harvest goes through June 
and July; in July and August and September, we harvest potatoes; 
October, we harvest sugar beets; and in November, we harvest another 
crop of potatoes. 

Senator Wixi1ams. Do a good percentage of your workers stay with 
you from March all the way through potatoes ? 

Mr. ZuckerMANn. About two-thirds. 

Senator WituraMs. Do you use a lot of American family migrants! 

Mr. Zuckerman. Yes. We do not use migrants so much; I would 
say that we use domestic local workers. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Domestic local workers? 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. Yes. We have some migrants, but not family 
migrants. 

Senator Wiii1AMs. Where do these domestic workers go? Do they 
move on to other crops after they leave you after your season is over! 

Mr. ZucKerMAN. Some of them do, yes; some of them stay in the 
area the balance of the year. Many of our people are year-round em- 
ployees. 

Rennes Wiuutams. Do you support the education bills that we have! 

Mr. ZucKkerMAN. No; I don’t. 

Senator Wriu1aMs. I thought you said you demanded them. 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. I demand education, but not in this particular 
form. 

Senator Wriz1aMs. Well now, you would be more helpful if you 
could be specific. Do you oppose the idea of the Federal Government 
appropriating $250,000 a year for 5 years to stimulate summer schools 
for the youngsters? 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. No, sir; I do not. I do think, however, and I 
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speak from the point of view of having seen in our own school systems | 


of which I have indicated I am a part of—I think it is rather difficult 
to provide a satisfactory education for a migrant child who is in one 
school one day and another school another day. I would much rather 
see these people be able to live in a community year round; become & 
part of the community and get their education in that fashion. 
Senator Wiur1aMs. Well, I am sure that is the ideal that all knowl- 
edgeable people would hope as a goal, but in the meantime, of course— 
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and California is not unique to the migrations that we see in the other 
States that we have been in, the Northern States particularly, border 
States, where the growing seasons are shorter—migration is the rule, 
rather than stability. 

This will change, no doubt, in years to come, with increased 
mechanization and other factors, but in the meantime we find rather 
general approval of this idea of taking a national problem and bring- 
ing national attention to it with a very modest contribution at the 
Federal level to communities who haven’t been able to carry this load 
themselves, because it hits them and then it is gone; you see, it is not 
a continuing need within a community for the regular school season. 

Mr. ZuckerMan. I have no objection to it. On the other hand, I 
don’t think it is as effective as it should be, because of the reasons 
that I have stated. We see children who do go to school, let’s say, 
during September and October while they are still working; then 
they drop out of schools and they move on some place else. It causes 
terrible confusion in the school systems. Our dropouts are large. 
The number of buildings that have to be erected have to be for the 
maximum number of children and, therefore, we may have unused 
classrooms during other parts. 

I think there are a lot of inefficiencies in it. 

Senator Wiiuiams. One of the provisions of our bill would try to 
bring some thoughtful analysis to this confusion in the hopes that 
there would be interstate cooperation on education and elimination 
of this inefficiency and chaos you suggest. 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. I sincerely hope that you succeed, sir. 

Senator Wiii1aMs. One other question that we didn’t deal with: 
You mentioned there were 19 farm housing camps that the Joad fam- 
ily now can go to. That, of course, is only part of the housing 
picture. 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. Correct. 

Senator Wiii1aMs. Are these camps for families or for individ- 
uals ? 

Mr. ZucKkERMAN. Families. 

Senator Wiis. Are any in Fresno? 

Mr. ZuckerMaNn. I don’t know. 

Senator Witu1ams. We are going on a trip tomorrow and if there 
are any in this area, I would like to be sure we see one. 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. Firebaugh, I understand, is the closest one. 

Senator Wixtiams. Well, we know you have painted a picture of 
a rather ideal situation; the idyl of farmworkers in California. We 
will be out and see all of this tomorrow. We will learn a lot. Are 
you going to be with us tomorrow ? 

Mr. ZuckerMaNn. I don’t think I can, sir. 

Senator WixuiaMs. It would be helpful if you could join us. 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. But there are many people here more capable 
than I. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Well, if the Joads are as happy as you suggest, 
I hope we can learn something [laughter] and pass it on to other 
States, because they are having a rough time all the way from Florida 
north. I might say that Florida is probably the most enlightened 
State we have seen in the total picture of migrant State problems. 
I know in my home State of New Jersey we are not proud of it, even 
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though we are trying hard. We haven't unlocked some of the mys- 
teries of housing and education. 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. We farmers in California are proud of the prog- 
ress that has been made and the continuing progress being made all 
the time. I have seen Florida and I have seen New Jersey and a 
lot of other States, and I do think we compare well with Florida. 
I think we are better than any State in the Union in the conditions 
for farmworkers here, both in their wages and in their working condi- 
tions. 

Senator Witt1aMs. Fine. Mr. Randolph has some questions. He 
is with our committee staff. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Mr. Zuckerman, I am a little curious about the 
source, the original source, of some of your employees. You said 
about two-thirds were local domestic workers, and 1 was curious to 
know whether any of those workers originally came from the migra- 
tory stream. 

Mr. ZucKerRMAN. Oh,a good many of them do. I don’t know where 
to place the word “originally” in time. We have many people who 
come from distressed areas, communities where there is no work, who 
find happy satisfactory work and settle down and become permanent 
workers, and ultimately go into farming on their own and have con- 
tinued existence of that sort. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Was this what you meant when you said some of 
the most respected citizens of the community are part of the Joad 
family contemporaries ? 

Mr. ZuCKERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranpoten. You estimated a good many of those migrants have 
eventually settled down in the areas where there are employment 
opportunities ? 

Mr. ZucKkerMan. In this very area and south and north of here. 

Mr. Ranpotru. So your estimate of the migrant problem is that it 
is one of a temporary nature, is that correct / 

Mr. Zuckerman. Yes, and I would also like to say: Any time a 
farm employer can find what I have termed a sober and industrious 
worker who is willing to stay on the job and work year round, that 
man almost invariably finds that type of living condition and work for 
himself and his family. Our problem is with the indigent unwilling 
worker who is a casual worker, whose attachment to the agricultural 
work force is a casual thing; who, because of some mental or moral 
or physical aberration does not desire to work steadily or to work 
diligently. ‘These are the people that I say are the sociological prob- 
lem of the Nation and they are not the farmers’ problem. 

Mr. Ranvotru. Do you find that the number of migratory workers 
is diminishing each year ? 

Mr. ZucKEeRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotex. By what percentage factor would you estimate? 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. Well, all I know is that statistics that are avail- 
able—I think probably my colleague here, Mr. Miller, can answer 
that question better than I, because it just doesn’t come to mind. Ido 
know that since the outbreak of World War II, it has decreased from 
what—2 million down to about 1 million ? 

Mr. Mutter. From 2 million down to about 1,100,000. 

Mr. Ranpotex. Then you would say approximately in 13, 14 years 
it has diminished about half? 
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Mr. ZucKERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Is that your estimate? 

Mr. Mutter. That would be my estimate; yes, sir. _ 

Mr. Ranvoxpu. Are you familiar with the operation of the bracero 
operation ¢ 

Mr. ZuckerRMAN. Very much so. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. What is a bracero? 

Mr. Zuckerman. A bracero is a Mexican worker who comes in to 
work for the United States for temporary farmwork under a treaty 
and an international agreement between the United States and 
Mexico. 

Mr. Ranpouteu. Is this program administered by the Department 
of Labor? 

Mr. ZUCKERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranpotru. There are rather strict controls under it? 

Mr. Zuckerman. Very strict. Not only are there strict controls 
imposed by the Federal Government and the Department of Labor, 
but these workers are also subject to the controls of the State to which 
they come, if such laws or rules are stricter than the Federal laws. 


Mr. Ranpvotex. Then you are familiar, I take it, with the operation 
of Public Law 78 ? 


Mr. ZuckeRMAN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Ranpotpn. Would you describe briefly how the program works 
from the inception of your application to obtain bracero workers to 
the eee and completion of the bracero’s tour of duty, so to 
speak ? 
ile, ZUCKERMAN. Would you have any objection if Mr. Miller an- 
ag that, because I think he is more familiar with the details 
than I. 

Mr. Miter. I would like to, in replying to that, Mr. Chairman and 

entlemen, state that in 1957 and 1958, there was a great deal of pub- 
icity, and since then, also, relating to the manner in which the bra- 
cero, the Mexican national foreign worker, is treated, both as to hous- 
ing, feeding, and wages. I might clarify my position. I noticed the 
chairman questioned Mr. Zuckerman in this regard. I am not a 
grower. I represent in my prime activity the citrus people in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona in their labor affairs. 

We were deeply concerned about the publicity that was being given 
the alleged treatment of the bracero program. So, as a result, I so- 
licited throughout our industry enough funds to prepare a docu- 
mentary on this program, both as to how he is seared how he is paid, 
and the manner in which he is housed. We have five of these docu- 
mentaries, both for 1957 and 1958, which I would like to submit to 
the committee, and in this connection, I think that will answer your 
question quite clearly. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Mr. Chairman, would there be any objection to 
placing the printed material in these studies in the record ? 

Senator Wiiti1ams. We had better look at them and see. 

Mr. Biackwett. We have printing problems in regard to volume 
lere. 

Mr. Miter. I would be glad to supply the necessary quantities. 

But, going a little bit farther in that, of recent months, I have been 
along with Mr. Zuckerman as part of a study committee of earnings 
under the Mexican national program. In the region in which we are 
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located, region 10 of the Department of Labor, they have also em- 
barked upon a study of earnings of these workers. As a result of that 
study, initiated only in this region, because of certain allegations 
made in the consultants’ report to the Secretary of Labor that wages 
have remained static or gone back in California, we requested the 
Secretary of Labor to officially withhold the data in the consultants’ 
report pending our study. 

We knew in our own minds that the allegations made that wages 
remained static or had gone back were not factual, and as a result, I 
would like to quote just a few, if I may, from areas widely separated, 
of these reports which are being submitted and the books from which 
these reports are submitted are open for the examination by the U.S. 
Government, Department of Labor. 

We have here in 1960, June, a report indicating the average hourly 
earnings in the Carpinteria Lemon Association, average hourly earn- 
ings from $1.39 to $1.648. We have the Hemet Valley Growers Asso- 
ciation, $1.10 to $1,459. We have the Highlands Farm Labor Associa- 
tion, ranging from $1 up to $1.10 an hour average earnings. In the 
San Antonio employment area, which is in the Pomona district, 
we have wages indicating a low of $1.025 up to $1.08. This, again, is 
San Antonio. These, incidentally, are hourly earnings in piece rates. 

John Zuckerman just reminded me to tell you that that is the appli- 
cation of these figures. 

In most of our harvest activity, piece rates are the prevailing type 
of payment of wages. 

Here we have the Corona area, Riverside County, the wages vary 
there from $1.05 up to $1.18 an hour. Also, in the same area, another 
range of $1.05 up to $1.18 an hour. In the San Gabriel Valley area, 
we have a range of from $1 to $1.04. That seems to be the average, 
right on through. 

Here is another San Gabriel Valley, $1.65. Rarely do we find one 
in these recent studies where they are under a dollar. It is a rare 
occasion where the wages will be under a dollar. 

Last night, in anticipation, I indicated to Mr. Blackwell that I had 
only returned from Washington this weekend and was totally unable 
to prepare a prepared statement for your committee, Mr. Chairman, 
and I would submit to questions and anything that you would care 
to ask me in connection with the subject matter at hand, and in this 
connection, I had two meetings yesterday, and while I was at the meet- 
ings in the Tulare County area, which is the next county adjacent 
south, I asked one farmer if he would mind if I went through his books 
and we jotted down some data here, knowing that you would be inter- 
ested in this and knowing you are also interested in the housing thing, 
because he is a typical, I think, citrus grower in California. 

Mr. Ranvotex. Where is this farmer located ? 


Mr. Minter. His residence is in Lindsay, Calif. His name is} 
Richard Stark. He told me last evening that he did not object to my | 


use of his name. 

Mr. RanpoteH. How many acres does he have of citrus? 

Mr. Mitier. I would have to hazard a guess, if I may. I don’t know 
his actual acreage, but I would say it is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of between 75 and 100 acres. He is not a large farmer, as we some- 
times refer to large farmers. He also operates for the growers in his 
area a cooperative marketing plant that ships fruit. 
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He says in his notes that I took down last night: 


Migratory labor problems in agriculture of California will not be solved merely 
by trying to stop unionization of this work force. It can be at least partially 


solved by a real coordinated effort by trying to bring about a more full-time 


employment of this group. 


Gentlemen, he is speaking—and I was very impressed by his sin- 
cerity—he is speaking in a manner I think you will find, and I can 
only speak for citrus growers—but those other growers of other com- 
modities with whom I have associated, I think, reflect this attitude 
too. 

To bring this about, agriculture should consider better housing fa- 
cilities, better means of furnishing reliable information concerning 
crop conditions, time of harvest, number of employees needed, hous- 
ing facilities, available wages to be paid, piece rates, hourly rates, by 
the day and so forth. 

Much loss of time and travel expense and confusion could be avoid- 
ed by a little cooperation in furnishing factual information made 
available to these people. 

A minimum hourly wage can be applied in some areas of agri- 
culture, but not in all, and it is questionable whether even some areas 
of agriculture could effectively and economically operate under a 
minimum wage. 

Where piece rates have been the custom over the years, a minimum 
hourly wage could not and would not apply. For example, an 
analysis of several payrolls covering this past orange season of 1959 
and 1960 reveals this: 

Now, this is very revealing. These are things you don’t hear from 
some of the protagonists of the agricultural employers. 

A good able-bodied picker—and these, incidentally, were taken out 
of these books last evening—a good able-bodied picker averaged $3 
per day—correction, $3 per hour. [Laughter.] 

A handicapped averaged less than a dollar an hour. In an 8-hour 
day, that is $6.90. That is the older man who can’t climb ladders, 
and yet we employ. 

Twenty-two pickers in one crew averaged $11.10 in an 8-hour 
day. Twenty-four pickers, and these weren’t outstanding ones, 
_ were average—of one crew—averaged $1.20 per hour in an 8-hour 

ay. 

Mr. Ranvotex. Could you give us a breakdown on which are 
braceros and which are migrants ? 

Mr. Mixer. These are all local domestic migrants. There are no 
braceros used in this particular area. 

This is not true in a lot of areas where citrus is grown. 

For example, in the southern part of the State, Orange County, 
which is only 25 miles from Greater Los Angeles, a ighly in- 


idustrialized area, we have terrific difficulties in maintaining five 


crews of domestics, and yet they are paid on the same basis as is 
indicated here. So, we have to resort and depend upon the Mexican 
national to harvest our citrus crop in those areas. 

But even with this type of earning, Mr. Stark has indicated that 
out of a work force of 145, or a crew, an average crew, of 22 workers 


in 25 payroll periods, 36 of the 145 employees remained for one pay- 
roll period. 
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For the second payroll period, only 17 of this 145 were on the second 
payroll; and on down. 

Now, it isn’t a case of the worker being dissatisfied with his 
earnings, dissatisfied with the conditions under which he works or 
lives. These people—many of them are anxious to move on where 
they hear there is a lush crop, maybe up in Oregon or further in 
northern California. 

That is why he said, beforehand, that we should have in our as- 
sociations—and believe me, we are already on this program—factual 
data as to what the crops are ahead, so these people don’t have to 
create this sort of drought in the employment, and they can be more 
continually employed. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Is that being done at present? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, it is; yes it is. We are doing our best to initiate 
it through county groups that are being organized rather rapidly now. 

Mr. Stark went a little bit further. He said this; he said: 

Jack, I wish you would convey to the committee on behalf of at least one 
grower that I am sincere, as I know you all know the others in our group are 
sincere. I am spending right today $50,000 to build one of the nicest, one of 


the most beautiful camps, trailer camps, for migratory workers; not Mexican 
nationals. 


He said: 


It would seem to me I am willing to do this and it would seem to me that 
if the people are sincere in their efforts that they have announced in these 
hearings that consideration should be given to a man like me. 


He said: 


I am not asking for a loan. However, it would be fine if the Government 
would arrange some sort of low financing for agricultural housing. 


But, he said: 


I am willing to raise some money and finance it on my own, but I think some 
serious consideration should be given by this committee of adequate and 
reasonable tax depreciation allowances. 


And, he said: 
I have in my plans of this labor trailer camp, a nursery for children. 


I was just absolutely thrilled last evening in talking several hours 
with this gentleman. 

He said: 

I can’t afford right at this time to build this nursery for children, but I wish 
you would urge the committee or a representative of this committee to come 


down and talk with us here on the local level and see the plans that I have laid 
out for these migrant people. 


Now, he said: 


If they want to consider a 20-year loan, I will go to work on my nursery 
tomorrow for the children and provide in some instances kindergarten facilities. 


He says: 


I am putting in private phone service for these people; gas and electricity, 
all underground, and I feel that these considerations should be given some 
thought. 

Senator Wituiams. Might we get his name and address for the | 
record ? 

Mr. Miturr. Richard Stark, in care of the Stark Packing Co, 
Lindsay, Calif. 
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Senator Wimu1aMs. Where is Lindsay; what part of the State? 

Mr. Miruer. Excuse me; Strathmore—the packinghouse mailing 
address is Strathmore. That is approximately 54 miles south and a 
little east of Fresno. 

Senator Wiitt1aMs. Is that in Fresno County? 

Mr. Mitirer. Tulare County, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Then, do you agree with Mr. Stark’s opinion that 
the Federal Government ought to provide loans for migrant housing ? 

Mr. Miter. I think I am one of those rare people—I think I am 
rare—I don’t seem to get an awful lot of support—I think we at home 
have some serious responsibilities, and I would like to see projects like 
aid to housing, if it can be done, on the local level. If that can’t be 
done, then certainly I would concur in your premise that the Federal 
Government, making available low interest rate loans on the Federal 
level would be desirable. 

I am strong in my own personal views and I think I reflect some of 
the—perhaps the majority of the views of the people I represent, that 
as far as aid to the educational facilities, I think we should explore 
first of all our own home ground and if we are unable to do it at the 
home ground, then I think we should take a Federal Government level. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Mr. Zuckerman, may we have your thoughts on this? 

Mr. ZucKerMAN, I think I would concur with Jack Miller’s state- 
ments about the last two questions that you asked him, yes. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. What is your thinking about providing Federal aid 
in this field generally ? 

Mr. ZucKeRMAN. In the housing field ? 

Mr. Ranpvotru. Housing and migratory worker assistance gen- 
erally. 

Mr. ZucKEeRMAN. Well, I think I stated my position, that if this is 
the only way we can attack the problem, then I would be in favor of it. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Do you think it is the only way the problem can be 
attacked ? 

Mr. ZucKERMAN. No, as I have stated before, I would attack the 
problem by attempting to cure what I call the evil of migrants. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Mr. Zuckerman, Mr. Stark has planned a modern 
housing camp for the migrant workers. Do you have any such plans 
in the offing for your workers ? 

Mr. ZucKERMAN. Well, we did it in 1946. 

Mr. Ranpotru. How large a camp, or how many people, could you 
provide for ? 

_Mr. Zuckerman. We can provide for 100 families and about 300 
single men. 


Mr. Ranvotrn. To return to the wetback program just a mo- 
ment 

Mr. Mitter. Wetback? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Ranpoten. Excuse me. To return to the bracero program, 
Mr. Miller, I asked you the question, or asked you if you could de- 
scribe the wetback [laughter] or the bracero itinerary from the time 
that he leaves Mexico to come to this country; what you do to apply 
for bracero assistance and how the program works in general. Could 
you enlighten us on this and give us that picture? 

Mr. Miter. Well, I would say that the Mexican labor program is 


working quite satisfactorily as far as our commodity is concerned in 
California. 
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Mr. Ranpotex. How does it work; explain it. 

Mr. Mixer. We are requested by the Department of Employment 
in the State of California to make out a form that has some very 
specific questions regarding the understanding of the grower who is 
applying for workers—his understanding of the provisions of the 
international agreement and the work contract. After he has 
signed—it is a DE-3401—after he has signed that in the farm place- 
ment office, he places his order for X number of workers. Princi- 
pally, he is there to get domestic workers if they are available. I 
think that I shall leave most of the details of the department opera- 
tion to Mr. Ross, who will testify. He is chief of their technical 
division. But, the department then proceeds to recruit in every 
fashion available to them by advertising, radio, and any other media, 
to recruit domestic workers. When they are recruited and they fall 
short of the number this particular employer needs in that particular 
area, then the farm placement supervisor recommends to his superior 
that consideration should be given to certify for foreign nationals, 
because these workers are needed iniceuilianty or within the next 10 
days or 2 weeks. 

That procedure is followed by the usual wage surveys to determine 
what the domestics are being paid within the area of employment 
and the papers then proceed on through the higher levels of the 
Department of Employment, and then proceed to the Federal agency. 

If all of the things are in order, and the department has certified 
that this employer is entitled to receive these workers, then the Fed- 
eral Government comes into play and they bring in the workers 
through one of the several entry stations; in this instance, in Cali- 
fornia, it would be El Centro and there these workers are brought 
in and the farmer recruits them at that point. He picks up the re- 
quired number of workers at El Centro, furnishes them the trans- 
portation, brings them up to his camp, and from then on he is 
governed by the Public Law 78, the work contract and the work 
guarantee and the prevailing hourly rate of pay, and he is housed and 
fed in that camp. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Then his housing and food is all provided for? 

Mr. Mitier. No. The housing is provided for. The worker pays 
a maximum of $1.75 for three meals a day or cost, whichever is less. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Then, to continue through, the worker stays here 
through the entire harvest season, or until the farmer is through with 
him? 

Mr. Mriuer. No. The worker stays here. There are limitations 
on the contract. The contracts will run from 6 weeks to 18 weeks, 
depending on the duration. The bracero will not work for the 
farmer until the farmer is through with him. The bracero will work 
for a farmer until a domestic comes along who is willing, able, and 


qualified to take the job. He takes the job and the bracero has to | 


be repatriated. 

Mr. Ranpoitrn. Then, do you provide facility for taking him 
back ? . 

Mr. Mutter. He is transported back to the reception center and 
from there on the transportation is provided by the Mexican author- 
ities. 

_ Mr. Ranpoipn. Have you observed from this that transportation 
is adequate and facilities adequate ? 
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Mr. Minter. Well, I might say that we in California are rather 
proud of our transportation facility, both short haul and long haul. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Now, to get to wetbacks. The President’s survey 
on the so-called Mexican who illegally came into this country, the 
so-called wetback, in 1951 estimated there were something like 400,000 
so-called wetbacks entering this country illegally. 

Can you tell us what the effect of Public Law 78, the bracero pro- 
gram, has had on the wetback problem ? 

Mr. Mixer. It has reduced the wetback problem to an absolute 
minimum. I regret that I do not have the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service figures here with me, but it is, oh—I am not under oath, 
and I may hazard a guess—I would say the wetbacks have been re- 
duced to pretty close to 80 to 85 percent. 

Mr. ZuckerMaAN. And they are not in agriculture. 

Mr. Mitier. They are not in agriculture. They are employed in 
other services. 

Mr. Ranpotru. In other words, Mr. Zuckerman, would you name— 
do you have the figure on the number of Mexicans illegally employed 
in agriculture in this country today ? 

Mr. ZucKERMAN. Yes. I would say there are none, and may I add 
parenthetically that this is in contrast to the figure which you have 
given for 1950—for the years from 1948 to 1950 inclusive, when there 
was no legal importation program. There were literally hundreds 
of thousands of Mexicans in this country illegally who were employed 
on farms, and these people were really in distress, because being 
illegals in this country with no legal protection, they were at the 
mercy of some unscrupulous farmers or contractors. They were vir- 
tually, I would say, if any group of people—and I don’t believe that 
there is any group of people in the country today that can be called 
slave labor—but those wetbacks who were in this country illegally 
were the closest approximation to slave labor I have ever seen. 

Mr. Ranpotpuw. And has this bracero program in effect eliminated 
the wetback problem ? 

Mr. ZuckerMAN. Yes. The bracero program has enabled the De- 
partment of Immigration and Naturalization to enforce the immi- 
gration laws and to keep the illegals out of the country. 

Mr. Ranpotex. What effect has the bracero program had upon 
the so-called slave labor contractors ? 

Mr. ZucKkeRMAN. They are out of business. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Are there any such contractors today ? 

Mr. ZuckeRMAN. Not to our knowledge, and if there were, we 
would be the first to report them to the State of California, because 
there are laws which govern these people. 

Mr. Ranpotpx. Do you have any views on this, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. Just one thing I would like to say. Mr. Talbot just 
advised me that comparing with your figure of the wetbacks several 
years ago in 1951, that last year the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service reports their apprehensions were only 30,000, so that is a 
great reduction. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Then the 400,000 is an estimated figure for ap- 
prehensions; do you agree with that figure ? 

Mr. Mitier. Last year there were only 30,000. 

Mr. Ranvo.ten. Now then, in this field, is there any Federal legis- 
lation, aside from the loan suggestion that you would recommend ? 
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Mr. Mriter. No. I can see at this juncture no need for any further 
legislation. 

“Mr. Ranvorrn. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wi1aMs. Just one or two things I would like to discuss 
here. 

I don’t know how many of you are familiar with Senate commit- 
tees and subcommittees and how they operate. I will just take a 
moment to describe this. 

Of course, you all know Senate committees are bipartisan; made 
up of majority and minority members, as are the subcommittees. 
This subcommittee membership on the Democratic majority side, in 
addition to myself, has Senators Murray of Montana and Randolph 
of West Virginia. The Republican minority are Senators Goldwater 
of Arizona and Javits of New York. 

In addition to the membership, which is bipartisan, the staff 
equally has minority as well as majority es ation. Mr. Black- 
well is the majority representative staff counsel and Mr. Randolph, 
who just undertook questioning on the bracero program, is minority 
representative. 

Just for the sake of the order, I thought I would describe the 
makeup of the committees. 

Mr. Zuckerman. May I add, your witnesses here have the same 
makeup. [Laughter. | 

I am an avowed Democrat, and although Mr. Miller won’t say 
what his politics are, I very often think he may be a Republican. 

Mr. Minter. Well, there is some doubt about that, too. | Laughter. | 

May I clarify one thing in connection with Mr. Randolph’s 
questions ? 

I rather dwelt on Mr. Stark’s program on the housing. I want 
to have it for the record that for many, many years—I “would say 
for at-least 20 years—the citrus people have provided family housing 
and do provide family housing in many of our areas, in V entura 
County particularly. If I can mention one ranch, the Lamnera 
Ranch, they provide four- or five-room homes, depending on the size 
of the family. They have a playground w ithin the confines of the 
ranch. They provide a garden plot, if you please, for the families 
to grow their own veget table gardens in their yard. They are fenced, 
and we are rather proud of the housing projects we have, throughout 
our industry at least. 

Senator Witt1aMs. Tell me, what is the average harvesting season 
for citrus; do all come ont at about the same time? 

Mr. Mitter. No, sir; they do not. The Valencia season in the 
southern part of the State—we are right about in the center of it. 

That would begin, usually, about the time the Valencia season ends 
in the Central V alley area and it will go on until Christmas time. 
At that time, around November or December, the navel oranges 
mature and then you have a rather long period of navel oranges in 
the southern part of the State, and as that tapers off, the “navel 
oranges in the Central Valley area, the area in which you are now 
located, begins. 

In lemons, the manner—excuse me; that is just the reverse. They 
have just concluded the Valencia season here and along about Christ- 

mastime the navel will start. 
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The lemon harvest is a year-round operation now in California. 

Senator Witt1ams. Looking to this question of the stability of the 
workers, we have all suggested that migrant farmworkers are of a 
temporary nature, but that could last a decade or more, couldn’t it? 

Mr. Zuckerman. May I point out one thing, sir? It has been ob- 
served there has been a big decline in the amount of migrants. I 
would say that is largely due to two major inventions; one was the 
cotton-picking machine and the other the mechanical sugar-beet 
harvester, and there are similar trial and error experiments being 
made. Potato-digging machines that eliminate stoop labor are com- 
ing into use, and in every single farming commodity in the State, 
serious and vigorous attempts are being and have been made to 
mechanize these operations so that we may eliminate the need for 
the peak number of seasonal workers and attempt to stabilize our 
labor force on a year-round basis, and the best hope, and it has proved 
by the results, that have been achieved already, are in mechaniza- 
tion. But, many of these crops are so delicate, the decision that must 
be made by the picker himself as to which one is ripe and which is not 
ripe doesn’t lend itself readily to machinery rugged enough to stand 
up under field conditions. But, progress is being made, and I think 
it is being made very, very rapidly. 

The proof of this is that in the past few years, the efficiency of the 
farmworker has increased more rapidly than the efficiency of the 
worker in any other part of industry in the United States. 

Senator Wiiit1aMs. One other question: Are the use of crew leaders 
or labor contractors rather a routine method of bringing workers to 
a farm, or is that an exception to the industry in California? 

Mr. Miiter. I think it is, Mr. Chairman, if I may answer—I think 
it is rather provincial in some areas where the labor contractor is used 
to a great extent. In other areas, he is almost nonexistent. It isa 
rather diflicult thing to determine. 

Senator WituiamMs. There is State legislation and regulation that 
is rather comprehensive, isn’t there ? 

Mr. Mixxer. Yes. I have here the Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, Division of Labor Law Enforcement copy of this law in this 
connection, and it is quite comprehensive. If you do not have a copy, 
I would be glad to leave this. 

Senator WixuiAms. I believe we have it in the committee files and 

we will have other testimony on this subject. 
_ As I understand it, the labor contractor legislation of California 
is more comprehensive and requires greater effort on the contractor 
than the bill that has passed out of our subcommittee and gone on 
to the full committee. 


Mr. Mitter. As I read your bill, I think that is an accurate 
statement. 

Senator Wiu1AMs. For example, we have eliminated the bonding 
provision, which, as described, in some parts of the country, would be 
a burden or nullify the effect of the law. 

I don’t have any further questions. 

Mr. Mituer. May I ask a question? 

Senator Witu1ams. Well [laughter] —— 

Mr. Mruter. I have heard the lady testifying before us refer to. 
people who were housed in an area—I just don’t remember the termi- 
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nology—and at the same time they were ast I 
thought—I may have misunderstood her—that day were permanent 
residents, so to speak; at least, that seemed to be the interpretation 
I got, and she referred to them also as migrants. 

Now, I am wondering if you, Mr. Chairman, or your committee 
staff, could clarify for me what your definition of a migrant is. 

Senator Witurams. We will call on Mr. Blackwell, our staff coun- 
sel. This is rather involved, and, of course, in the education bills we 
have had to be rather precise in our definition of the migrant to qual- 
ify a community for assistance under the education bills. Mr. Black- 
well, would you answer that question ? 

Mr. Biackwett. A person, under the education bill, who is engaged 
in agricultural work of a temporary nature is cov ered by the bill as 
a migrant worker. This is the basic coverage. The point of interest, 
perhaps to you, is that the intrastate migrant in California is defi- 
nitely covered by the definition in the bill, and I believe this is prob- 
ably what was in Miss Heffernan’s mind when she approached the 
subject in the manner she did: the worker with a child in a school 
facility is not excluded from the definition because he does not cross 
a State line and leave the State of California. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wiiurams. Thank you, gentlemen. You have been ex- 
tremely helpful and we are very erateful to you. 

I think we will recess for 5 or 6 minutes here, while our stenog- 

rapher, who hasn’t complained, but might well have, gets a bit of rest. 

(T hereupon, a short recess was taken. ) 

Senator Witi1ams. Now, we will get underway here with the first 
witness. Mr. Allan Grant, first vice president, C ‘alifornia Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Visalia, Calif. Where is that, in what part of the 
State ? 





STATEMENT OF ALLAN GRANT, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, CALI- 
FORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, VISALIA, CALIF. 


Mr. Grant. Forty miles south of here, right near Tulare County. 

Senator Wiii1aMs. Neighboring, is it; adjoining? 

Mr. Grant. Adjoining. 

Senator Wiix1aMs. Fresno has been described as the largest farm- 
ing county in the State. 

Mr. Grant. And Tulare County is similar. 

Senator Wriu1ams. We have heard from coast to coast now from 
the Farm Bureau on our problems, and from Florida to Michigan, and 
we are glad to have California’s spokesman. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
a farmer in Tulare County. My address is Route 3, Box 700, V isalia, 
Calif. As indicated above, I am first vice president of the California 
Farm Bureau Federation, which is an organization composed of 53 
county farm bureaus in 54 of the 58 counties in the State with an 
ageregate membership of 65,000 farm families in California. 

“I might add here for the possible interest of the committee that I 


serve on an elementary school board; have been on the board for 20 
years. I have served on the high school board for 12 years, and as a 
delegate for the Governor’s confer ence and later to the White House. 
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I am a president of the Visalia Credit Association. It may be in- 
teresting to you to know that in 1950, this farmer-owned lending 
institution loaned to specific numbers of farmers $614 million. Ten 
years later—or, 9 years later, in 1959—we loaned to the same number 
of farmers approximately $12.6 million. , 

Senator Wiuturams. What rate of interest did you charge? 
[ Laughter. ] ; , 

Mr. Grant. That varied. We try to make as little as possible 
yrofit, because, of course, this being a cooperative, the profit goes 
ek first to the Bureau of Internal Revenue as an income tax and 
then the balance to the members. 

Initially, I would like to point out that the farmers of California 
have for some time been seriously concerned with the question of the 
availability of qualified domestic labor necessary to meet the harvest 
needs of our tremendous agricultural production. You are doubt- 
less aware of the fact that this production now exceeds $3 billion 
annually of new wealth and continues, in spite of the industrial and 
population explosion of the postwar years, to be the State’s most im- 
portant basic industry, requiring at the peak the employment of over 
one-half million persons. This work force is made up of farmers and 
their families to the extent of 34 percent; regular hired workers, 26 
percent and seasonal workers, 40 percent. At the peak of the seasonal 
requirement in September 1958, official reports show that of the sea- 
sonal workers, 137,000 were domestics and 85,000 contract foreign 
workers. 

It was because of this concern over the availability of seasonal labor 
and because of the lack of factual information as to the source, supply 
and potential of domestic farm labor that Mr. Louis A, Rozzoni, pres- 
ident of the California Farm Bureau Federation, on August 12, 1959, 
suggested to the Honorable James A. Cobey, chairman of the Senate 
Fact Finding Committee on Labor and Welfare of the California 
Legislature, that his committee undertake a study of the availability 
of agricultural workers to meet the requirements in California of 
producing and harvesting our agricultural commodities. I would 
commend to you the transcripts of the very searching and impartial 
hearings which have been held by this committee under the able 
chairmanship of Senator Cobey. 

In the interest of time, I will not attempt to present to you factual 
data on California agriculture, crop patterns, production costs, labor 
usage, costs and wages as this material can be obtained from the testi- 
mony of expert witnesses in the transcripts of the hearings. 

Since this time, Farm Bureau has also requested the Giannini 
Foundation of the University of California to undertake a thorough 
research project on the present and potential farm labor supply 
for California. 

Dr. George Mehren, director of the Giannini Foundation, advises 
us that this project is underway but that the findings will not be 
available for some months, 

The point I wish to make here, Mr, Chairman, is that agriculture 
in this State, and also in the Nation, is undergoing a transition brought 
about largely by the industrial revolution experienced by our Nation 
in recent years. The efficiency and manpower requirements of indus- 
trial mass production have offered inducements to labor to leave the 
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occupations requiring fewer skills, and the relatively full employment 
since the beginning of World War II has greatly reduced the number 
and the average experience level of the workers available for seasonal 
employment. The result is that today it is practically impossible to 
determine with certainty what remains of a domestic farm labor force 
either local or migratory. We do know, however, that each harvest 
season recruitment of adequate domestic farm harvest help becomes 
increasingly difficult. These are, of course, conclusions based on ob- 
servation and experience. I do wish to say, however, that prior to 
the adoption of legislation by either the Congress or the State legisla- 
tures freezing certain proposals into law, which proposals are also 
based to a considerable extent on opinion and conclusion, that the facts 
of the problem as they may be developed by qualified, impartial re- 

search institutions should be examined thoroughly and the industry be 
given an opportunity to adjust and meet the conditions unhampered 
by restrictive and unwieldy legislation. 

The very nature of agricultur al production requires freedom to 
adjust quickly to changing conditions—farmers can and do adjust in 
those situations, but to force changes by law can and probably will 

cause more harm than good, not only to farmers but to farmworkers as 
well. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee of the United States Con- 
gress on page 3 of its report on the 1960 appropriation bill for the 
Labor Department stated: 


The Congress has consistently exempted agriculture from such controls (i.e. 
regulations concerning housing, wages, compulsory bargaining or the like) be- 
cause of the great difference between conditions affecting agriculture and those 
affecting industry. 

It is evident throughout the legislative history of the Congress, as 
well as the California Legislature, that agriculture has consistently 
been excluded from many provisions of laws, and particularly labor 
laws, not because farmers are a special class of citizens or because of 
special privilege, but because of the pecularities and great differences 
between those conditions affecting agriculture and those affecting 
other segments of our economy. 

California, how ever, has led the Nation in providing statutory and 
regulatory safeguards for its agricultural workers. We have laws 
protecting women and minors in agriculture; compulsory compensa- 
tion coverage for all agricultural “employ ees; rigid safety require- 
ments for the transport ation of farmworkers; laws requiring the li- 
censing and bonding of farm labor contr actors; laws assuring the edu- 

sation of children and providing for adult education; and laws pro- 
viding flexibility for the fixing of school sessions by local school gov- 
erning boards to meet existing conditions. 

Farm Bureau is presently “cooperating and working with our State 
department of industrial relations in revising and improving agri- 
cultural safety orders and housing requirements; with local health 
authorities on sanitation requirements: and with State department of 
public health officials and medical authorities on the health needs of 
seasonal farm families. 

Farm Bureau has a positive program which I submit to you in the 
attached printed copy of the California Farm Bureau farm labor 
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policy revised and adopted unanimously by our house of delegates at 
our 4lst annual meeting in Los Angeles, November 12, 1959. 

It may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Present needs to solve labor problem : 

(a) Better skills. 

(6) Commensurate pay for skills and unit of work done. 

(c) Better management of labor by employers. 

(d) An effective labor force. 

(e) An effective public relations program presenting agri- 
culture’s story. 

(f) Equitable labor legislation. 

(2) Oppose attempts to unionize agricultural workers until leg- 
islation is enacted to restrict unlimited power of unions. 

(3) Oppose setting of wages, hours, and working conditions 
for women and minors in agriculture by administrative regula- 
tions. 

(4) Oppose administrative regulations not authorized under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act for purpose of regulating wages and working 
conditions of domestic migratory workers. 

(5) Legislative program should include legislation : 

(a) To permit greater employment opportunities for youth. 

(6) To insure every person the right to work irrespective 
of membership or nonmembership in any organization. 

(c) Tocurb monopoly. 

(7) To make unions subject to antitrust laws, et cetera. 

(e) To prohibit jurisdictional strikes, secondary boycotts, 
and hot cargo practices. 

(f) To prevent featherbedding. 

(7) To strengthen Hobbs Antiracketeering Act. 

(A) To forbid setting of wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions in agriculture by law. 

We sincerely believe that the adjustments taking place in our Na- 
tion’s agricultural economy can best be met at the local and State level 
without the need for the adoption and implementation of Federal 
laws such as you have under consideration here today. 

At the last annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the voting delegates of the member State farm bureaus recom- 
mend that the respective State farm bureaus consider State legislation 
to— 

(1) Enact or improve State housing standards for migratory workers. 
(2) Extend occupational insurance to farmworkers. 

(3) License farm labor contractors. 

(4) Enact safety standards for truck transportation of farmworkers. 


(5) Insure availability of school facilities to children of migratory 
workers. 


(6) Establish minimum age restrictions on the employment of minors in 
agriculture. 

There is a right way and a wrong way to accomplish social objectives. It is 
our position that the proper way in which certain obectives relating to farm 
labor should be accomplished are as indicated above—and that it is not desirable 
to endeavor to accomplish these objectives by Federal action. 


Thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you today. 
Senator Wiiurams. Thank you, Mr. Grant. While I see that you 
are not ambitious for a Federal progr»m in connection with housing 
and education and wages, you have rather an ambitious Federal legis- 
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lative program of about 10 points here. I don’t know if our commit- 
tee can deal with all of those measures, to tell you the truth, but we 
are glad to know you do have a Federal program as well as a State 
program, so that we will, of course, continue to think through some of 
the suggestions you are making to our branch of the Government 
at the national level in Congress. 

I would think that probably California has met its problems in 
better shape than most other States. We have heard from your 
equal numbers in the Farm Bureau in other States, and as much 
as they would like to see migrant education for migrants and adequate 
housing for migrants met exclusively at the local level, for a number 
of reasons, and very compelling reasons, they felt it would never be 
accomplished without larger sources from the Federal Government 
with its broader and in some ways more equitable taxing base. 

Now, this is true particularly in Florida. I think that was prob- 
ably where we got our strongest urging from the Farm Bureau that 
we do undertake a measure of Federal responsibility with the com- 
munities in meeting the inadequate situations in education and housing. 

Mr. Grant. There are certainly inadequate situations in education 
and housing, but these are in our minds a community problem. 

Senator Witi1ams. We appreciate your feeling that that is 
so. I imagine after our Federal programs are enacted that Cali- 
fornia might want to avail itself of some of the opportunities not- 
withstanding. 

Mr. Grant. California has availed itself of many Federal pro- 
grams. 

Senator Wiiurims. That is true, and housing is one, for migrant 
farmworkers. That dates back to the early days. As a matter of 
fact, there were only two States, I believe, that did avail themselves 
of the old Farm Security Administration housing programs, and 
that was probably the forerunner of some of the good housing you 
have for the traveling farm folks now. 

If there is nothing further—I see no questions from our staff here— 
thank you very much, Mr. Grant. 

(The California Farm Bureau farm labor policy follows :) 


CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION FarM Lasor Poricy, 1959 
I. JOB OPPORTUNITY IN A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 


The economic supremacy and high standard of living in the United States to 
a great degree has been made possible by the farmer and the farm laborer who 
produce new wealth annually from the soil. Food by itself is important; how- 
ever, many do not realize that approximately 40 percent of the total economic 
activity of the country comes from agriculture and the businesses dependent 
on it. Out of the total of 65 million workers in this country today, 25 million 
are employed in farming and the various businesses that are dependent upon 
agriculture (7 million in farming, 8 million in business supplying agriculture, 
and 10 million employed in processing agricultural products). One out of every 
three people in the United States have their incomes linked to agriculture, 


Il. PULL EMPLOYMENT AND THE FARM LABOR SHORTAGE 


The industrial revolution taking place in the last century, demonstrated the 
efficiency of mass production that led to specialization of production in farming. 
Farmers found they could buy more cheaply from others many of the supplies 
they were producing. Also using the advantage of specialization, farmers 
shifted the processing of their products to others. Farmers had the choice of 
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doing many things inefficiently and remaining small or specializing, becoming 
more efficient, and expanding. Economic pressures growing out of science and 
technology forced specialization which made tremendous shifts in agricultural 
practices in many areas for those who wished to prosper. 

The relatively high and widely distributed national income since the begin- 
ning of World War II has greatly enlarged agricultural markets. But the 
relatively full employment has greatly reduced the number and the average 
experience level of the workers available for seasonal employment, which remains 
a major aspect of most agricultural production. 


Ill A NEW LABOR PROBLEM 


A. This new agriculture is researched and machined for new efficiencies in 
every field and finds itself— 

(1) Short of a skilled, dependable supply of labor to operate the new 
machinery. 

(2) Short of a dependable and effective supply of labor necessary to meet 
new harvest peaks created by farmers specializing in mass production of 
single crops. 

B. In this new agriculture the management uncertainty occasioned by the 
quality, continuity, and wage rate of labor is a factor that is not conducive 
to sound farm operation and stability in agriculture. 

C. Society via State and Federal agencies has served notice on agriculture 
there must be some decided improvement in— 

(1) Transportation of farmworkers. 

(2) Farm safety. 

(3) Field sanitation in food harvest. 

(4) Housing for farmworkers. 

(5) Working conditions and wages and hours for women and minors. 

(6) Use of domestic labor if employers use the U.S. Employment Service 
for imported labor. 

(7) Minimum earnings per hour of employment. 


IV. NEEDS TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


A new approach to the labor problem and evaluation of labor management 
is necessary. We believe the present needs in agriculture are— 
A. Better skills in the agricultural labor force. 
B. Commensurate pay for skills and unit of work done. 
Cc. Better management of labor by employers. 
D. An effective labor force. 
E. Development of an effective public relations program presenting the 
agricultural story. 
F. Development and maintenance of equitable labor legislation. 


Vv. FARM BUREAU RESPONSIBILITY 


We believe the farm labor problem is one of the most important matters press- 
ing on agriculture at the present time, and recommend an immediate concerted 
program to meet the needs listed above. Certain examples of solutions to prob- 
lems in the field of farm labor management are available and must be brought 
to the attention of all farmers for their perusal, study, and adaptation. 


VI. FARM BUREAU SUGGESTED PROGRAM TO MEET THE NEEDS 


A. To develop better skills in the agricultural labor force by— 

(1) Recommending the development of a cooperative program by farmers, 
by the university, by the Extension Service and manufacturers of machinery 
oo train labor through training programs on a community basis to the end 
that— 

(a) Better understanding of the machinery is obtained and greater 
skill is developed in operating the machinery to minimize breakdown 
time, cost, and maintenance, etc. 

(bd) Increased safety is employed. 

(c) A better understanding and relationship is developed between em- 
ployee and employer. This should include direct or indirect ways to 
assist workers to develop into the community as responsible citizens. 
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(d) An evaluation of the extent to which systematic management 
practices and more mechanical aids will permit higher wages at no 
increase in per unit costs, and at the same time give to the labor force 
a higher quality and a greater stability. 

(2) Fostering ways to train supervisors (whether farmers or foremen) 
of work crews by commodity in order that they may understand labor 
motivation and be able to train labor in the various skills in producing and 
harvesting a commodity. 


B. Commensurate pay for skills and unit of work done— 


(1) Farmers know that their earnings depend on their skill and ability 
to produce. They also recognize that sufficient incomes motivate new 
changes and greater efficiency and thus new income. This cardinal principle 
holds for labor production in a free economy: therefore, we believe it is to 
our best interest that a worker’s earnings should be related to his skill 
and ability to produce. Farmers should concern themselves with greater 
efficiency in the use of labor and with the net to be gained from more effi- 
ciency. Hourly wages as such are of less importance than the unit cost 
and time for doing a job. The efficient use of qualified workers requires 
fewer workers. Commensurate pay can be more equitable and fair than 
lower wages to less efficient workers. It therefore follows that seasonal 
labor costs per product unit can be held to a minimum if qualified labor is 
employed. With qualified labor, quality improves and this tends to further 
offset higher hourly wages. 

(2) Farmers by commodity groups should evaluate the present rate and 
piece rates offered to labor for harvesting their commodities. Outside of 
citrus, little or no recognition is given for an equal pay scale for a unit of 
work under varying conditions. The lack of this type of pay schedule mo- 
tivates labor to jump from farm to farm, job to job, seeking the highest pay. 
Loss of time, increased cost to the laborer, and lower income results in 
greater demands on his behalf for high wages and more social legislation. 
For the farmer this type of pay arrangement increases costs by constant 
labor turnover, increasing recruiting and supervising problems and in the 
end loses much of his production because labor will not harvest the cleanup 
or low production work. 

C. We urge that county farm bureaus and farmers, through their labor com- 


mittees and commodity groups— 


(1) Develop better understanding of responsibility to workers. Man- 
agement needs to have direct responsibility for the supervision, efficiency, 
paying, and public relations aspects, instead of contractors. 

(2) Diseuss and promote in commodity meetings the need for an early 
beginning of a research project on the opportunities for improvement in the 
handling of seasonal farm labor. 

(3) Meet and study commodity adaptations for piece rates: on housing; 
on cooperative crews; on recognition of job methods, and continuity in 
harvesting. 

(4) Where desired, develop dependable help by training permanent and 
seasonal domestic crews. 

(5) Study and promote the dissemination of information on job oppor- 
tunities for seasonal workers. 

(6) Help farmers understand the imported labor program and protect its 
use. 

(7) Develop harvest crews from schools and other sources. Use of 
younger workers would help solve the social problems of youth employment 
and provide a dependable source of labor. 

(8) Promote mechanization as a means of reducing labor needs (such as 
in sugar beets, cotton, prunes, walnuts, almonds). 

(9) Seek descriptive studies on farm labor on— 

(a) the present sources of seasonal help for selected areas. 

(b) wage and earning structure for some selected weeks or seasons. 

(c) examples of how groups and individuals in California have met 
problems in farm labor. 

(10) Develop leadership toward camp, transportation, and field facilities 
for workers that are practicable and adequate. 


D. An effective labor force— 


(1) We are deeply concerned with the practices that employers have been 
following in placing more responsibility on government in the areas of 
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. amount, source, quality, wages, and working conditions for all farm labor. 

.e This leaves the farm labor field deep in regulation and in the political arena. 

The U.S. Employment Service is now forcing agriculture to assume the bur- 

) den of absorbing the unemployed, including many workers not suited for or 

(| desiring farm jobs, into productive processes of agriculture. We concur 

d with the objective that these people must have work opportunity in our 
economy and reiterate our policy that domestics come first. 

(2) However, with limited skills, lack of initiative, little or no dependa- 
by bility to start with in the unemployed groups and a lack of understanding 
w ii and appreciation of the job requirements on the part of USES, we have a 
le very ineffective labor supply today to meet these new peak demands in 
to agricultural production and harvesting. Therefore, we continue to support 
ll the principle of supplementing domestic labor to meet these demands until 
or | it is demonstrated that domestic labor with new management techniques 
fi- will respond to the needs of agriculture. 
st (3) We should develop research programs to evaluate the impact of the 
Ps foreign labor program on wages and employment opportunities of do- 
in mestic agricultural workers and the effect of the foreign worker program on 
al farm production. At the same time, research programs should include a 
is study of the present policy and practices of the farm placement program and 
or its impact on California agriculture and California economy. 

We recommend and urge that county farm bureaus and farmers— 
1d (1) Study the mechanics and employment policies of the California Farm 
of Placement Service in order to develop a better way of getting qualified 
of workers as well as finding out how many and when workers are available. 
0- (2) Study better methods by which farmers themselves might reeruit and 
y. place domestic farm labor. 
in E. Effective public relations program— 
n. We recognize that if agriculture is to prevent restrictive “social” legislation, 
nt it must develop an effective public relations program presenting its story. Such 
he a public relations program must be aimed at— 
Ip (1) The farmers.—They must be told of the various forces that are push- 
ing the labor problem to the front. Farmers did not create the social prob- 
n- lems associated with some of the present seasonal labor supply. But by 
using this labor and having some of its living levels and behavior associated 
n- with farming, we now have many people seriously working to impose regula- 
y, j tions and restrictions to stop what they determine to be exploitation of the 
farm labor force. Also, organized labor through its organizing activities is 
ly j gaining public recognition of certain outmoded management concepts prac- 
he ticed by some farmers. Farmers must recognize these “facts of life’ and 
place themselves above criticism. 
g; (2) The workers.—They must be told what the new changes will mean, 
in the advantages of piecework, the growers’ story. 

(3) The public—They must be informed about agriculture as an industry. 

nd This program must be carefully thought out and planned for an all-out 
effort. 
yr- F. Satisfactory legislative program should include legislation— 

(1) To permit greater employment opportunities for youth without ex- 
its ploitation and with safety. 

(2) To insure every person the right to work anytime or place, irrespec- 
of tive of membership or nonmembership in any organization. 
nt (3) To curb monopoly. 

(4) To terminate the exemption of unions from antitrust laws, and pre- 
as vent unions from endeavoring to dictate prices, control production and trans- 

portation, hinder the adoption of new technology, or restrict sales in new 
outlets. 

(5) To prohibit jurisdictional strikes, secondary boycotts and hot cargo 
ns. practices that interfere with the constitutional rights of people; and when 
et parties are injured they must have the right to use the injunctive power and 

to collect damages. 
es (6) To prevent featherbedding or the requiring of payment for work not 
done which adds cost to goods and services. 

(7) Toimprove the effectiveness of the Hobbs Antiracketeering Act. 
en (8) To forbid the setting of wages, hours, and working conditions in 
of agriculture by law. Neither government nor unions with all their power can 


increase real wages (purchasing power). Real wages derive only from the 
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increase of capital investments and then only if the capital investment is 
greater than the growth of the labor force. 


VII. FARM BUREAU IMMEDIATE PROGRAM 


State and Federal agencies have served notice on agriculture that— 

A. There must be some decided improvement in field sanitation in food har- 
vest. However, we are extremely critical of any agency that attempts to bring 
doubt in the public mind as to whether or not agricultural products are sanitary, 
We recognize that field sanitation facilities for large and mixed crews are a 
necessity. We urge farmers to develop these facilities. 

B. They intend to apply worker transportation and industrial safety laws 
and regulations to agriculture. We recommend that farmers be appraised of this 
responsibility and how they are affected by the general statutes dealing with in- 
dustrial safety to the end that: 

(1) Regulation under the law can be adapted to agriculture and 
(2) That a feasible and reasonable program is fostered. 

C. The Industrial Welfare Commission has ruled to set wages, hours, and 
working conditions for women and minors in agriculture. We recommend con- 
tinued opposition. Overtime in peak periods is prohibitive for the employer and 
will further deplete a limited qualified work force. For the most efficient use of 
labor (moving of workers from activity to activity in a harvesting operation), 
job classifications are unworkable and must not be part of the regulations. 

D. Regulations and working conditions of domestic labor can be developed 
and enforced under the Wagner-Peyser Act. We vigorously protest and de- 
nounce the proposal and submit that the issuance of these regulations to impose 
Federal regulation—by indirect but no less positive means—of housing domestic 
farmworkers, transportation and wages, constitutes a violation of sound Gov- 
ernment practice in two cardinal aspects. First, it constitutes legislation by 
administrative action; second, it overrides State authority to deal with issues 
essentially local in nature. We do not believe that there was any intention 
or anticipation by Congress that the Wagner-Peyser Act would ever be used 
for the purpose of regulating wages and working conditions of domestic migra- 
tory farmworkers or that there was any intent or anticipation by the Congress 
that Public Law 78 would ever be used for regulation of the employment of 
domestic migratory farmworkers to the extent it has been or suggested in the 
proposed regulations. 


VIII. ORGANIZED LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


The right of labor or any group to voluntarily organize to gajn an objective 
is recognized and is a basic right and privilege in our democratic society. We 
believe in the voluntary, unhampered cooperation between people or groups of 
people and the right of citizens to speak fer themselves or through an organiza- 
tion of their choice, but we believe this right should exclude compulsory union 
membership, checkoff, intimidation, secondary boycott or interference with the 
rights of others. Therefore, we are opposed to compulsory unionism and will 
vigorously resist any attempts to organize agricultural workers into a union 
that has compulsory membership, with a checkoff and a closed shop arrangement 
for the purpose of developing and maintaining the membership. 

Furthermore, we recognize that laws have given organized labor special 
privileges not granted to other branches of society. Organized labor has become 
a monopoly and enjoys tacit exemptions from the obedience to laws which are 
enforced on other citizens. As long as this exercise of monopolistic power by 
unions is a threat to our food supply and economic activity, we must promote 
new legislation that eliminates it. Until legislation is provided to restrict 
unlimited power of unions and bring responsibility to their leadershp, we must 
oppose any attempt to unionize agricultural workers. 

Farmers must retain control of agriculture. 


Senator Wiu1AMs. Now, we will have Mr. Clive Knowles, interna- 
tional. representative, United Packinghouse Workers, with Norman 
Smith. Mr. Knowles and Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith is director of the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO. 

Gentlemen, would you identify yourselves and we will be underway. 
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STATEMENT OF NORMAN SMITH, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Smiru. Well, I am Norman Smith, the director of the Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing Committee of the AFL-CIO. Our 
main headquarters are at Stockton and we maintain a number of 
offices throughout the State. 

Mr. Know es. I am Clive Knowles, international representative of 
the United Packinghouse Union. We have contracts with some 200 
employers engaged in agriculture, covering some 7,000 workers who 
pack fruit and vegetables in packing sheds in California and Arizona. 

Senator Wituiams. Gentlemen, we are glad to have you with 
us and we will be helped, I know, if you would direct your attention 
to the legislation that this committee has under consideration dealing 
with wages, child labor, crew leaders, housing, and education, and you 
can proceed in any way you care to. 

Mr. Suiru. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize, because I 
hadn’t intended to present any testimony at this meeting, but I see 
that it is being conducted in a rather informal manner, and we felt 
that in view of some of the statements that have been made here this 
morning, we should have an opportunity to point out the inadequacy 
of some of those statements. 

As you probably know, we are engaged in a program of trying to 
help, in addition to the legislation that is here—that we are engaged 
in a program of trying to enable the farmworker to help himself, and 
I want to state that it is our position that too much emphasis is being 
put on the migratory worker. Most of the workers in California 
are striving to keep from being migrants. They hope to settle down 
in a community and to become a part of that community, but, unfor- 
tunately, one of the things which this committee is not considering is 
the effect that Public Law 78 that the growers have introduced here 
this morning has on making more and more migrant workers, despite 
the fact that. they say they are disappearing. 

Senator WiiitaMs. Well, that discussion was introduced through 
questioning by Mr. Randolph, as you recall. I don’t believe it was—— 

Mr. Suirn. No; it was introduced before any of the questioning, and 
there is one partcular area that I would like to go into here. 

You were given a set of figures by Mr. Miller as to the average 
earnings—— 

Senator Wiiu1AMs. On one farm, I believe, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I think he dwelt particularly on one farm. It so 
happens that that is one of the areas in which I am most familiar, 
because our strongest organization in the State at the present time is 
in this area. 

Senator WirtraMs. Citrus? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, these figures are citrus workers only part of the 
year, and I would like to briefly describe the pattern that has been de- 
veloped by these people over a period of years. 

There are in the vicinity of from Terra Bella to Orange Cove some 
three or four thousand workers who come into that area roughly in 
October. They pick olives and citrus fruit until Christmas. They 
make a fair living for that time. After Christmas, the citrus indus- 
try goes on a prorate and the workers describe it as “cornbread living” 
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until the Valencia harvest is finished, and they move north to par- 
ticipate first in the cherry harvest, and from then to Washington, to 
Oregon, to Idaho or Montana, and take part in the cherry and berry 
harvest in those States. Most of them then return to California for 
the pear harvest in Lakeport, Placerville, along the Sacramento River, 
and they then return to Washington to harvest apples or move into 
Watsonville or the Sebastopol area and then come back to the area 
of Porterville to start their operation over again. 

Now, for the last 3 or 4 years, the growers in the Porterville area 
have used braceros for a good part of the citrus harvest up to Christ- 
mastime. 

Last year, because of the fact that. we were organizing there, that 
the State department of employment in this State is a bit more realistic 
than it has been in the past, all of the braceros were moved out. of this 
area by the 15th of November and there was certainly no shortage of 
labor. The domestic people got to harvest what citrus was there, and 
there was no shortage aan they began to move out for the cherry 
harvest. 

Now, the implication has been left here that the growers would like 
to have the people settle down in a community and that they would 
be a part of the community. We find in our organizational activi- 
ties, and I have been a resident of the State for some 17 years, and 
while I have not been engaged in this but for 1 year, we find that quite 
the contrary; that the growers in California have for now, as they 
have for a hundred years—they want to have a migrant force always 
available for their harvest and then to get rid of them as quickly as 
possible after the harvest is over. 

In most of the cities up and down this valley there seems to me to 
be a cooperation between the police department and the growers to 
constantly be harassing the people that come in to do this work. As 
soon as a migrant appears in Bakersfield, for example, if the harvest 
is not at its height, he is picked up, taken to jail and then after about 
10 days in jail he is given a floater out of town, and that goes on all 
the time in nearly all of these valley cities; and so by this device 
they are able to say that there is a shortage of domestic workers and 
to bring in the bracero as the alleged supplement, which is not a 
supplementing force but a supplanting force. 

When we get into the area of Stockton, there are some 72,000 acres 
of asparagus in the Delta region and, roughly, it will take one cutter 
for each 10 acres, or a force of a little better than 7,000 people to 
harvest the asparagus. For the last several years this has been com- 
pletely dominated by the imported labor, and until this year no do- 
mestic people participated in the harvest of asparagus. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. I missed that; what was that? 

Mr. Smirn. Until this year, practically no domestic people have 
participated in the asparagus harvest. This year, we were able in 


the first 6 weeks of the harvest to bring in some 3,200 domestic work- 
ers—that is, they took part in the harvest. 

Senator Wii11amMs. Where is the asparagus ground ? 

Mr. Smiru. In the Delta area of the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
Rivers; in the vicinity immediately west of Stockton. It is at the 
area that Mr. Zuckerman talked about; that is where his operations 
are. 
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Now, there is in this pattern of the asparagus harvest an oppor- 
tunity, if the growers were really interested in building a stable local 
labor force, an opportunity to do it, because it will offer something 
like a thousand hours of employment for roughly 9,000 people, who 
would be getting done their work around the 20th of June, and they 
would be available for the peak harvest, which comes on later in the 
year. But for the last 8 or 10 years, they have been—this area has 
been almost completely dominated by imported labor. 

Prior to that time, the employment was largely restricted to the 
Filipino, but in 1948 when the Filipinos tried to band themselves to- 
gether in a union, so as to improve their condition, that strike was 
viciously broken and it was broken by the same organization which 
has recently been revived, the Westside Diversified Growers Associa- 
tion, who are now actively carrying on a campaign of soliciting money 
on an acreage basis, in which they specifically say in their literature 
that this money is being solicited to prevent the unionization of 
le ibor. 

The position of labor generally is that we are going to support all of 
the legislation that you have asked for, but we “do want you to know 
that in addition to that, we are going out and see to it that these 
workers who have been denied the opportunity of having their own 
organization, that they are going to build an organization where they 
will do some of the thinking and something to ‘say about the manner 
in which these things are solved. 

While this may sound rather provocative, I would like to point out 
that in the cherry harvest here this year, that we raised wages approx- 
imately one-half million dollars, because I am satisfied that we raised 
the wage in the cherries from 90 cents which would have been the 
figure that the growers would have paid if there had been no organi- 
zation—but because of the fact that we did have an or ganization, we 
were able to get a minimum of $1.10 which was for average and good 
picking. 

Some of the rougher orchards where the rates should have been a 
little higher under the escalator clauses that we had with most of the 
growers, our organization was not well enough to actually complete it, 
and to my way of thinking, the solution of this is going to be left to 
allowing the workers themselves to have something to say about the 
wage, because this is the first. time that the workers have ever had 
anything to do about setting the so-called prevailing wage. 

In the apricot industry, around Winters, we were able to raise the 
wage from around 90 cents last year to $1.25 this year. 

Now, a great many people are going to scream that this will increase 
the cost of the products, and we are going to price them out of the 
market, but it is the position that we take that in trying to unionize 
these workers that it is first not only the moral, right, and the decent 
thing to do, but that the existence of such a large group with automa- 
ion in industry returning people to these rural areas, that it is beeom- 
ing a cancerous sore that will not only destroy the labor movement but 
will destroy our entire economic communities. 

[ hope that while you are in the State, that since this is so closely 
related, you will take a look at the Imperial V alley where wages did 
remain static, at 70 cents an hour for over 10 years and where whole 
communities have died because of the fact. that the domeste worker has 
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been completely driven out and has been entirely supplanted by the 
importation of contract laborers and the abuse of the so-called blue 
card system, in which they are now bringing people into this country 
under a sponsorship and replacing domestic workers with them as well 
as those that are imported. 

It is a sort of legalized wetback program, and I hope that your 
committee will have an opportunity to look into that. 

Now, I know that most of the things that I have said here, I didn’t 
have preparation for, because we intend to submit a formal statement 
at the hearing in Sacramento, but Mr. Knowles requested that I come 
and speak on this withhim. I thank you. 

Senator Wittiams. We are grateful to you, Mr. Smith. Now, the 
Imperial Valley you suggest as an area that we might well visit to see 
what is developing there, that is east of San Diego, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. How far is it from San Diego? 

Mr. Smiru. Roughly 180 or 200 miles. 

Mr. Know gs. It is an hour on the plane. 

Senator WitiiaMs. Well, 1 can remember that area asa kid. I had 
a grandfather who was a blacksmith at La Mesa and we used to get 
out that way once in a while. 

Mr. Sairu. I think you will find it quite a different place to what 
it was then. 

Senator Witt1ams. Now, Mr. Knowles, do you want to pick up here 
and continue this discussion ? 


STATEMENT OF CLIVE KNOWLES, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, UNITED PACKINGHOUSE UNION 


Mr. Know es. I appear here in support of two legislative proposals 
before the committee; one which I understand would prohibit the em- 
ployment of child labor in agriculture and the other, which relates 
to the establishment of a minimum wage. 

The employment of children under 16 in commercial agriculture as 
it exists in California is indefensible morally, ethically, and economi- 
cally. California agriculture is concentrated in the hands of fewer 
than 14 percent of the agricultural employers in the State, and these 
employers employ over 50 percent of the wage force of some half a 
million people, and pay close to 80 percent of the wage bill. 

Commercial agriculture and agriculture in California is highly 
mechanized. It is dangerous work. Each year on the average, 500 
minor children suffer serious disabling injuries in agriculture in this 
State, and when I say “child” I mean from 11 years of age up. 

From 1950 to 1958, over 4,000 children, suffered serious disabling 
accidents in this State. There is not a year goes by in this State but 
what some child is killed in the fields in agriculture. 

A few years ago—about 2 years ago, when I was here in Fresno at 
another hearing, I recall that about a week before that in the papers, 
there was a story of a little girl named Montez somewhere around 
4 years of age working in the field out here—not working in the 
fields—her parents working in the fields. 

This child happened to be run over by a truck, because her parents 
had laid her down while they were working and she was killed. Now, 
this isn’t a case of a child working in agriculture, but the young chil- 
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dren and the older children go into the field with their parents, and 
in many, many instances, these children are seriously injured. 

You have heard a lot about production of California agriculture. 
It is a 3 billion a year industry, as somebody testified here. It em- 
ploys a half million workers; it has a $500 million a year wage bill. 
Technically, it is in the middle of the 20th century, or ahead of the 
20th century, so far as farming is concerned, but in terms of the men- 
tality of the growers, the ethics of the agricultural industry in this 
State is smack back in the middle of the 19th century. 

Child labor was outlawed in this country in industry many years 
ago. Nobody knows how many children work in agriculture in this 
State. There are no reliable figures on it. The closest figures you can 
get come from Governor Warren’s report of the committee he estab- 
lished to look into it, and from these figures, I estimate there are some- 
where near 50,000 children, minors, employed in California agricul- 
ture at the peak of the harvesting season. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Now, there is a State law that puts a limit of 
14 years on children, isn’t that true ¢ 

Mr. Know tes. I think it is 12 years—is it 14? The Federal is 12. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. But the Federal age only applies during school 
hours. No, it is not 12 in the Federal law. The Federal age is 16. 
This State is rather unique, I believe, in its prohibition against 
child labor. We haven't found that severe a restriction in the child 
labor field in any other State, have we ¢ 

Mr. Know tes. The restriction on child labor in this State is mean- 
ingless, because the reports of the industrial accident commission, for 
example, will show children 11, 12, 13 years old and 14, have suffered 
serious disabling accidents, and these are only accidents reported. 

There is practically no enforcement in this State of the requirements 
in regard to child labor. Perhaps it is because there isn’t sufficient 
Sperry personnel to handle this, but you will have testimony on 
this. 

Senator Wittiams. Well, I see Mr. Sigmund Arywitz here and he 
is no doubt listening to this carefully and will have an opportunity 
to discuss these saan 

Mr. Knowtes. I am sure he will, and I am sure he will correct me 
where I need to be corrected, but I speak from my own experience, 
covering every area of this State in connection with the enforcement 
of contracts. We have from Phoenix, Ariz. to Lake County, Calif. 
I spend most of my time traveling back and forth through this State, 
and I am aware of what I see with my eyes in the employment of young 
children in it. 

I drove from Hollister to Salinas to come to this meeting, and if 
you drive up the highway, that goes from Salinas, you will see or- 
chards; children of all ages living in those orchards; people living in 
tents or under bridges or sleeping in cars, and my eyes tell me wher- 
ever I go I see young children under 14 years of age working in agri- 
culture in this State. 

Senator Wiiurams. I just want to say our mission isn't to be critical 
of what this State is doing. 

Mr. Know tes. I don’t want to be critical either. 

Senator WituiaMs. We are trying to determine if Federal activity 
could be helpful, and if it could be helpful, whether it is necessary, 
In cooperation with communities and all the levels of government. 
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Mr. Know tes. In terms of child labor, it seems to me that 

We ask that your committee support legislation to prohibit the 
employment of children under 16 in agriculture, which 1 understand 
is before you. 

Turning now to the issue of minimum wage for farmworkers, I was 
very much interested to listen to Mr. Miller’s testimony. 

Mr. Miller testified that an examination of 25 payrolls—it wasn’t 
one single payroll—25 payrolls, showed that so far as the employ- 
ment of braceros was concerned, the average was never less than 
$1.06 an hour for all 25 payrolls. 

The figures for this State show that the average hourly wage of 
agricultural workers is around $1.15. Last year we had hearings here 
on the question of establishing a minimum wage on the State level, 
and in those hearings, the growers while opposing the State legisla- 
tion in many instances indicated that the solution to this problem was 
a national minimum wage. 

If braceros are earning $1.06 or better in citrus and if the domestic 
workers are as State figures show, averaging $1.15, and if the growers 
in this State, as they say, are suffering a competitive disadvantage 
because of the low rates in Texas and other areas, then it would seem 
logical at least in this State, Mr. Miller and I on the question of 
minimum wage should see eye to eye on it. 

Senator WituiaMs. I would tend to agree where a State has a high 
standard; I would think they would welcome other States being raised 
somewhat so that there would be an improvement in the competitive 
situation. 

Mr. Know tes. The point I am making is that in this State from 
all the figures that are available, at least a dollar an hour is being 
paid in agriculture, and it seems to me, therefore, that there should 
be no objection on anybody’s part so far as this State is concerned 
to the establishment of a minimum of a dollar an hour in agriculture 
or $1.15 because that is exactly the average estimated for this State. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Have you figured out how we would handle 
the complex problems of historical payment on the basis of piecework? 

Mr. Know es. There are State minimum wage laws applied to 
women and children in, for example, Wisconsin, and now we are con- 
sidering one in this State. Both Mr. Smith and I are on that board 
which is to issue that order, and generally, it can be solved by setting— 
it can be done, I think, by setting a rate. 

If a percentage, say, 90 percent of the workers make 75 cents or a 
dollar an hour on the piece rate, then the piece rate is okay. This 
would be one way to handle it. It is not an insoluble problem. It 
has been done in Wisconsin and other places. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. In other words, the wages arrived at through 
piecework payment, if it equals ' 

Mr. Know tes. If it affords 90 percent of the workers doing the work 
an opportunity to earn a dollar an hour, then that piece rate would 

appropriate. If it didn’t, then the piecework would have to be 
adjusted so that 90 percent of the workers earn it. 

Senator Wiri1Ams. And the reason you don’t make it 100 percent 
is because there are people who are employed who just can’t equal on 
the piecework basis the minimum, for one reason or another—dis- 
ability or some other factor ? 
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Mr. Knowres. I would make it 100 percent if I had my way, but in 
order to compromise the problem, I would go along with some per- 
centage. 

Senator Witu1ams. We have heard it said that there are a lot of 
casual workers in the field who go out briefly. There are older folks. 
They just want a little supplementary income and can’t equal the 
standard of the regular workers. 

Mr. Knowtes. | think that is—if you have people in that category, 
they shouldn’t be working in the field in the first place, because you 
have the social security program to take care of them. { Laughter. | 

I don’t know what is the laughing matter about it. I don’t see any 
70-year-old relatives of the growers going out to do this because they 
want to make a few bucks and I don’t see any reason why your grand- 
father or mine should do it, after living in this country 40 or 50 years 

That isn’t the problem ; the problem of the elderly person who wants 
to get out and supplement his social security a little bit. 

In conclusion, I understand you are going on a tour tomorrow, and 
there are a number of locations in this area that we would like you to 
see. If I may, I would like to consult with Mr. Blackwell a little 
later and see if they can be put on your itinerary, if it is possible. 

Senator Wiiuiams. All right. We are glad to have your ideas. 
The area is described as very large. 

Mr. Knowtrs. And = ile you are out there, I suggest that the 
growers give you one family farm to see, one "farm that has been 
handled by a farmer te his family in Fresno County; just one, if 
they can findone. [Laughter.] 

That concludes my statement. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Is it like looking for a needle in a haystack? 

Mr. Knowtes. I would say so, but maybe they know where the 
needlesare. [ Laughter. | 

That concludes my testimony. 

Senator WittraMs. Well, it has been very interesting, Mr. Knowles, 
and we will say that your organization across the country has—off the 
record. 

(Otf the record discussion. ) 

Senator Wiu1ams. We have several witnesses remaining, and 
obviously, we must come back this afternoon. 

I want to thank everybody for their very rapt attention. We 
haven’t had to use the services of the sergeant-at-arms, except to put 
on the lights. We are grateful for the attention here. 

We are grateful for the very excellent testimony on all sides, which 
is essential in our process of coming to a decision in these areas. 

So, I would think that we could continue at 2 o’clock, unless there 
is serious objection. 

(Thereupon, at the hour of 12:30 p.m., the hearing was recessed 
until 2 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator WitxiaMs. Our first witness this afternoon will be Mr. 
Sigmund Arywitz, who is chief of the division of labor law enforce- 
ment, department of industrial relations, San Francisco. Mr. Ary- 
witz, you were mentioned indirectly a few times this morning. 
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STATEMENT OF SIGMUND ARYWITZ, CHIEF, DIVISION OF LABOR 
LAW ENFORCEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Arywitz. Senator Williams, I am happy to have the oppor- 
tunity, having been mentioned indirectly, to be able to come here and 
give some direct testimony. 

As State labor commissioner and chief of the division of labor law 
enforcement, I very strongly support the bills on registration of crew 
leaders and farm labor contractors and your bill on child labor. 

These are the three that are within the purview of our division. 

However, I shall make a point later in my presentation that I would 
strongly urge that the requirement for a bond be reinstituted in the 
bill. I understand that the print bill has removed the requirement for 
the bond. I haven’t had an opportunity to see that. 

Now, in the State of California the need for legislation regulating 
farm labor contractors was established after a number of years of 
problems dealing with the payment of wages and practices of farm 
labor contractors, and so, during the years of 1947 and 1948, the 
division of labor law enforcement undertook a broad survey of the 
fiend, and its findings were published in a report commonly called 
the “Bruce Report,” after the author of the report. 

I have submitted a copy of that report. It is basically of historical 
interest to the staff of the committee. We found that the major abuses 
that had to be corrected were: First of all, the nonpayment of wages. 
There was just too much of the contractor disappearing with the wages 
of the workers, getting out of the State, being hard to find. 

There was a problem of short weighing, where the scales would be 
set back or a little moisture put in. 

There was the problem of having the people overfill the containers. 

We had found a great deal of evidence that time and wage records 
were altered so that the people didn’t have as much coming on the 
records as the hours of work and amount of work indicated they had 
coming. 

We found that in camps there was overcharge for common com- 
modities such as cigarettes and Coca-Cola. There was widespread sale 
of alcoholic beverages; a great deal of misrepresentation in recruit- 
ments; and there was at that time absolutely no protection for workers 
injured either in industrial accidents or in transportation, and we 
found a considerable amount of social security money which had been 
deducted being held back. 

In consequence of this report, the State legislature in 1951 enacted 
legislation calling for licensing and regulation of the farm labor con- 
tractors, and, as was said here, it is perhaps the most comprehensive 
legislation in the field in the Nation. 

The law provides that there are three types of activities for which 
a farm labor contractor should be licensed, and I would like to say, 
parenthetically, that to us there are no crew leaders. If they fill 
these functions, they are farm labor contractors and they have to be 
licensed. 

First, in recruitment, anybody who, for a fee, recruits workers for 

somebody else is a farm labor contractor. 
Senator Wiii1aMs. And he is shut off—what number would qualify 
you under the California law? 
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Mr. Arywirz. There is no number, but in practical terms, recruit- 
ment is in large numbers. 

Then that is if the person is on the payroll. The difference is if 
he does it for a fee. If he goes on the payroll of the grower, he is not a 
contractor. He is recruiting on behalf of his principal. 

Senator WitiraMs. Our bill shuts it off at 10. 

Mr. Arywirz. Yes; I understand that. 

Senator Wiiurams. Only those that are contractors for 10 or more 
would be covered. 

Mr. Arywirz. Well, California industry is such that they always 
need more. No farm labor contractor would function recruiting 
10 people. 

Then, if they do transporting, and there is a recent enactment of 
1957 which amended the law to include the day haulers as farm labor 
contractors, and then if they perform a supervisory function for a fee 
or for an override on the total pay, that is, then they actually act as 
employers of the farm labor; then, too, they are contractors and must 
be licensed. 

Now, the license fee itself is cheap. It is a $10 filing fee and the 
fee itself is $25 a year. The conditions of the license, however, are 
quite rigid. 

We require, first of all, that the applicant be a person of good moral 
character, and I would be the first to admit that when it comes to this 
area, we are a little flexible. [ Laughter. ] 

Then, we require a $1,000 bond and we always require complete 
workmen’s compensation coverage for the farm labor contractors. 

Senator Witurams. What do they have to pay for a $1,000 bond? 

Mr. Arywirz. Well it runs anywhere from $7.50 to $15 a year 
premium. It is closer to $15. 

Senator Wiiutams. Are they hard to get; are the companies co- 
operating ? 

Mr. Arywitz. They are quite hard to get. They are considered very 
poor risks, and it is difficult. Usually, they have to have a net worth 
and be able to post securities of some sort—of anywhere from $2,500 
to $15,000. 

However, as we see it, this hardness to get is in itself a very im- 
portant part of the protection of the workers, which I will come to in a 
couple of minutes. 

The workmen’s compensation coverage: Until last year, agriculture 

was exempt from compulsory workmen’s compensation. The last ses- 
sion of the legislature removed that exemption. However, farm labor 
contractors always had to have workmen’s compensation coverage. 

Then, we require a good-sized liability and damage insurance for 
anybody who transports workers; more if he hauls for others, because 
if he hauls his own employees, then he has the workmen’s compensation 
to cover him, but if he is nothing but a day hauler, then our require- 
ment is pretty heavy on that insurance. 

Now, California has had in recent years anywhere from 1,100 to 
1,500 Reenead farm labor contractors, and the bond requirements 
have not seriously hampered the licensing. 

For instance, I note here in 1958, out of 1,273 licenses issued, 13 of 
them were finally called back because the contractor couldn't make 
the bond; and in the course of the year 118 were suspended because 
the bond was canceled. Of these, 43 were reinstated. 
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Last year, out of 1,259 licenses, 16 didn’t get the license ultimately 
because they couldn’t make the bond, 116 were suspended, and 40 
were reinstated. 

This year—and we are still licensing contractors—only 4 out of 
1,099 did not get the license because they couldn't get the bond, and 
so far only 35 have been suspended, and 10 of them have been re- 
instated after the bond was reinstated. 

Now, we haven't had to act against the bond itself very often. 
However, it has been very handy when we do have to act. We were 
able to make recovery and, parenthetic: ally, 1 would like to state that 
the division has taken the position that when a grower hires an un- 
licensed farm labor contractor, he is not actually holding a valid 
contract, because he is making a contract with a man who has no 
right to have such a contract, and therefore we have been successful 
in the courts with this. 

It has been held that the grower is the employer of the workers 
and when this unlicensed contractor disappeared without paying the 
wages, we have had some success in collecting for the wages from the 
grower. 

So, the fact of the licensing and the fact of the bonding is in itself 
of benefit to the grower as well as to the workers. 

Now, there is a real deterring effect on any absconding when there 
is the bond, and this is why I would urge you respectfully to give 
serious consideration to reestablishing your requirement for a bond, 
because when the man gets the bond, he puts up his surety, and it is a 
considerable amount of money and sometimes it is a substantial por- 
tion of everything that he has. He is not going to risk losing it in 
order to disappear with the wages or fail to pay the wages. He knows 
that we are going to act against the bond. He knows that it is a 
criminal violation. He knows that the bonding company is going to 
hold the security, and he knows that he is going to have an awful lot 
of trouble working as a farm labor contractor thereafter, because he 
won’t be able to get a bond again. 

If he ever gets it, it is going to be after the passage of considerable 
time and some considerable proof that he is a rehabilitated person. 

So, we feel that this bond in itself, even though the need of acting 
against it isn’t quite as frequent as one might think, is pretty much 
a “euarantee that the farm labor contractor is going to pay his wages 
and he is going to live up to the requirements ‘of the law. 

Now, as far as general enforcement of the farm labor contractor 
laws are concerned, we are very assiduous in going through the fields 
and finding whatever we can of violations. Our concern basically is 
correcting the violation. We have frequently prosecuted for v iolation 
of the law, and when we go to court we enjoy the cooperation of the 
various local law enforcement agencies and have been quite successful 
in obtaining convictions, both for violation of the farm labor con- 
tractor laws, the general labor laws of the State, and, of course, for 
failure to obtain a license. 

Now, I want to mention briefly the problem of the unlicensed farm 
labor contractor. 

Nobody knows how many there are. Some estimates have put it as 
high as a thousand, but probably the people who are professional farm 
labor contractors, who work at it all the time, without a license, num- 
bers less than a hundred. 
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There are a great many people who will take a flier in the business, 
people who are themselves farmworkers; then decide they would like 
to become farm labor contractors, and they apply for a license some- 
times and think that the application is enough. Sometimes if we 
have turned them down because they couldn’t meet the requirements, 
they attempt to operate without a license, and then we have a few 
hardy perennials who have to be put in jail two or three times a year, 
and as soon as they get out, they go back into business again, and we 
know the itinerary and we usually meet them in action and have to take 
them through it all over again. 

However, the bulk of the contractors are one or two shotters who 
go into it and don’t make it and come out again. ; 

Now, despite the fact that California does have this strong law, we 
feel that it would be of great value for it to be Federal legislation in 
the field, because of the great mobility of the farmworkers and of the 
contractors. We enjoy cooperative relationships with the labor de- 
partments of the various States and have been able to act in the case 
of absconders, but Federal legislation would be very helpful on this, 
and, of course, we would like to look to the less fortunate States which 
do not now have strong legislation, and we feel they would be greatly 
benefited by the Federal laws. 

Senator Witu1ams. What do you think of our print bill, other than 
its lack of provision for the bond ¢ 

Mr. Arywrrz. I hate to admit this, Senator, but I haven’t seen the 
print bill. I didn’t know about it until yesterday. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. It is refreshing to have a man say that. Gen- 
erally, folks wouldn’t admit it. 

Maybe Mr. Blackwell can find that print, and if you could look it 
over, I would like, before you leave, to have your comments on it. It 
is simple in structure and it would be very helpful if we could have 
your comments on it. 

Mr. Arywirz. I would be very happy to do that, Senator. 

Now, as far as the child labor laws are concerned, we are the enforcer 
of the bulk of the child labor laws. 

Another division of our department, the division of industrial wel- 
fare, has the enforcement of minimum wage and working conditions 
and maximum hour laws for both women and minors. However, the 
rest of it falls within our enforcement scope. 

Now, while most of the child labor laws go to the age of 18, in the 
field of agriculture the cutoff is pretty basically age 16. 

Now, below the age of 12, no child is supposed to be working any- 
where in the State in employer-employee relationships. In some 
instances, over the age of 10 they can be independent contractors, little 
merchants, so to speak, but in agriculture, 12 is the cutoff. 

Children between 12 and 13 can work on the farms on nonschool 
days. Children 14 and 15 can work on nonschool days and after school 
hours. Over 15, there is no limitation of hours whatever. 

Now, there are the laws that generally say that there shall be no 
minors under the age of 18 working more than 8 hours a day or 48 
hours a week. It stops at 16 with agriculture. Also under the age of 
16 is the prohibition in hazardous occupations, which is dealing with 
explosives, working with moving machinery, or machinery with 
moving parts, working with moving vehicles, handling poisonous 
objects, and similar things. 
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Now, Mr. Knowles, a short while ago—and you called it to my 
attention, Senator, to make sure I would have some rebuttal—men- 
tioned that he had found a large number of very young children 
working in the fields, and my first instinct would be to say: “Mr, 
Knowles, when you run across it, why don’t you tell it to us.” 

But the problem we have in this area is that you must make your 
enforcement action on the spot. In other words, it is no good if some- 
body tells us there was a kid working out there and when we get 
out there, he is not there any more. He has to be found at work and 
while I realize that your committee is not the committee that can 
get me more money in our budget, I have to plead shortage of staff to 
do the kind of job we would like to do. In fact, I think if I ever 
made any public statement on the size of the enforcement staff that 
we have, it would be an invitation to further violation of the law, and 
so I won’t tell you just what a problem we have, and I say this without 
complaint and without alibi. 

We do the best that we can with what we have. Our people are 
out in the fields all the time covering this tremendous area. 

The only figures that I had on child labor which I happen to carry 
with me was a biennial report which indicated that in the last 2-year 
period we had over a thousand cases of violation of child labor laws 
with prosecution. 

When we get reports on the injuries of minors under the age of 12, 
or even under suspicious circumstances when they are over the age of 
12, we check out the reports and as long as there is this report, there 
is some prima facie evidence that the minor was at work there, and 
where we can, we go after a prosecution. 

Another problem that we have in this field is that we must clearly 
establish an employer-employee relationship, because if the grower 
himself didn’t put the kid to work or the kid was there with the 
parents and the parents didn’t know the kid was working, even though 
the parent might have turned in a claim for whatever the kid picked, 
we still would have a very difficult time getting a prosecution. About 
all we can do on this is to take cautionary action and make sure that 
the grower is more alert to this problem. 

I would like to say that there has been a considerable amount of 
educational activity in this field. Our people speak at meetings of the 
growers, explain the child labor laws. We enjoy the cooperation of 
the departments of education throughout the State in helping us en- 
force the child labor laws. 

I will be happy to answer any questions that you have, Senator. 

Senator Witi1aMs. I gather that some of the fears that we have had 
expressed around the country about the difficulty of imposing severe 
restrictions on the use of child labor are rather clearly rebutted 
here. There is a feeling that—well, one of the problems we hear is 
that if the children can’t go to the field, what will they be doing 
loitering around the camps all day and this, of course, is a 
consideration. 

What we hope to do is have a program that would offer summer 
schools to take up some of that slack. 

Mr. Arywirz. Unfortunately, Senator, most of the people who are 
very much opposed to the child labor laws are people who feel that 
the way to end juvenile delinquency is to work the kid until he is too 
tired to push the button of a switchblade knife. 
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The child labor laws have no relationship to juvenile delinquency. 
They have no relationship to gainful and full activity of the children. 
Educational facilities and recreational facilities are important. 

Parental control is important. There are a great many things that 
the kids can do to educate them and build their character. Wearing 
them out at an early age is no solution to the problem of their char- 
acter. 

Senator Witu1ams. Then, we have had other suggestions that if 
there is going to be a greater limitation on the use of children in 
the fields that the limitation should reflect the risk, the hazard, the 
hardship; that some jobs are innocuous, not hazardous, and might 
even be helpful if not overdone, but there should be a degree of risk 
factor in determining the minimum age. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Arywirz. I would hate to be the one to regulate that. If they 
could easily be removed from one job to another when a strange 
car is seen coming down the road, you are not going to protect the kid 
very well. 

Senator Witu1amMs. At what age would you think there should be an 
absolute prohibition ? 

Mr. Arywitz. Well, I think 16 is about the right age. 

Senator Witu1ams. No work at all until you are 16? 

Mr. Aryrwitz. Well, we go into the areas of social philosophy here. 
I myself started work when I was about 13, and I sometimes, when I 
think that I am the protector of the morals of the working minors, 
hate to think what I did in my teens, but at the same time, I think 
that we have a different social framework now. 

We have more education for our children. We have more recrea- 
tional facilities for our children. Family incomes are greater, and 
there is really very little economic need for the kids to go to work 
early. I don’t see where they learn any particular more self-reliance 
by going to work. There are other things they could be doing under 
supervision where they could also develop character traits that will 
be beneficial to them, and I hardly think that it helps a child to be at 
work too early in life, and I think for the most part, our Nation, our 
economy, can afford for the children not to be working until that 
age. 

Senator Winu1aMs. I hope that our next witnesses will think about 
this question and address themselves to it, the representatives from 
the clergy and other groups, because we have got to get this issue more 
clearly defined. 

I will say that you are in a minority of one right now in suggest- 
ing 16 as the age. I mean, we hear suggestions from people who 
work close to the situation. 

‘ <f Arywitz. I am not posing as an expert in this particular 
eld. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. Someone in Florida, for example, suggested 13 
as the shutoff, wasn’t it ? 

We would like to talk for a long time, and we certainly appreciate 
here today your assistance through the whole generation of this activ- 
ity in California. 


I wonder if we could now have our friends from the church up as 
a group. 
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We have Father Thomas McCullough from Stockton; Father 
Donald McDonnell from San Jose; and we have Monsignor Kennan. 
Why don’t you gentlemen all come up here? This doesn’t suggest 
that you all agree with each other on all matters—economic matters, 
1 should say. 

Now, how do you want to proceed here, gentlemen ? 

We will give the man with seniority the opportunity to start or 
to end, whatever you say. 


STATEMENT OF REV. THOMAS McCULLOUGH, STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Father McCutiovuen. Would you want us to—— 

Senator WitxtaMs. I would like to hear from you on the child labor 
question. Just proceed in your own way and develop your discussion 
as you would like to. 

Father McCu..ovucn. First of all, we would like to thank you for 
the opportunity to come here to testify before you, and then, par- 
ticularly, thank you for the statements that were made at the very 
beginning of this conference in 1959, August 7, Mr. Chairman, where 
you outlined the reasons for the hearings, in which you said: 

The public concern for these conditions in the opinion of the chairman of this 
subcommittee is based upon three fundamental propositions: 

(1) A democratic and affluent society such as ours will not tolerate pock- 
ets of poverty and human degradation such as those presented by the mi- 
grant laborer. 

(2) A democratic society deplores exploitation of the use of the un- 
informed. 

(3) A democratic society does not accept the concept of inequality by 
birth. 


Then, one final statement: 


In the opinion of the chairman, this pending legislation represents only a 
starting point, and a good starting point, but, nonetheless, just a starting 
point. 

We would like to agree with that completely, that this legislation 
does represent only a starting point, but a good starting point. A 
statement such as this offers encouragement to many of us weary 
citizens who have been struggling to express the public concern for 
this area of U.S. life. 

Among these citizens are not only our own members of our own 
Catholic Church group but other church groups and other civic 
groups. This comes as great encouragement to all of us. 

Of our own group, there has been the Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence and the Catholic Council for the Spanish Speaking, and now 
we have a new national office, the Bishop’s Committee for Migrant 
Workers, which is headed by Cardinal Meyer of Chicago. 

So, these groups are in favor of the proposed legislation here. 
Time does not permit to treat any of them fully, but we would like to 
make a short statement on a couple of items of these bits of legisla- 
tion. 

First, in regard to minimum wage legislation, which would effect 
minimum wages, we consider this very important, and maybe for a 
selfish reason, as far as California is concerned. We think that there 
has been progress made in our State. This progress has been, I think, 
a combined effort of growers as well as civic and even religious groups 
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struggling for this progress, and I think the hope is to continue on 
this progress. 

It makes it increasingly difficult if other States drop behind and 
can be permitted to drop behind. 

This is one fact upon which, however, we find ourselves confused. 
Attending the State hearings on such things as minimum wages and 
other legislation, you find continuously the objection “California 
can’t afford it because we are competing with other States”; even 


, 


statements to the effect that, “Well, the national minimum wage 
would be all right, would be good; we would go along with the na- 
tional minimum wage” by the grower groups. 

Then when we come before a national body, there are other reasons 
for which national minimum wages cannot be tolerated. 

In our opinion, to protect California growers who, I think, from 
their own—I think in part from their own good will are seeing some 
progress, but who pertnne in the main are being forced to accept 
progress by rather virulent civic social groups as well as unions, that 
for the protection of these people in their progress we have national 
legislation. 

Now, then, in connection with some of these other matters, the 
minimum wage and the possible other legislation that the country 
should be considering, I would like to relate one incident of my 
experience this last spring which I think bears out some of the prob- 
lems and some of the needs of legislation. 

This is a case of gang No. 30, as it was called, recruited mainly from 
Texas to work this year in the 160 acres of asparagus of fields 201 to 
209, inclusive, of the San Joaquin County holdings of the California 
Packing Corp. 

Now, I have some exhibits here which I will give you afterwards. 
I only have one copy of them. 

One is a clearance order from the State of California, Department 
of Employment, for positive recruitment of workers in Texas, and it 
is dated February 17, 1960. This is not for braceros, but for migra- 
tory workers from Texas. 

The statements in here that | would like to indicate especially: 

Living conditions, barrack type for single men; must be an experienced farm- 
hand in good physical condition. 

And, down later on, the “marital status” of the men, “single.” 

In other words, we were recruiting for labor or migratory labor in 
the Stockton area and we were asking for men in good physical con- 
dition, experienced farmhands and who were single and prepared to 
live in a single man’s barracks. This field being only about 10 miles 
from Stockton, family people could, for instance, live in Stockton and 
drive there much more pleasantly, for instance, than many, many 
city workers do when they fight through city traffic to go to their 
daily jobs, but nonetheless, these were the conditions of this employ- 
ment, and there were openings for 300 men. 

Well, men came up, and among these men that came up, there were 
about 30 to 45 men in this gang No. 30 who worked for California 
Packing Corp. 

I was just making my rounds to say Mass in the camps and I said 
Mass in this camp, and after Mass, the men wanted to talk, and they 
were unhappy. ‘They were being paid at a dollar an hour, straight, 
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but they had heard and associated with some other workers, principally 
some of the Filipino groups, who were making on piece rates somewhat 
over a dollar an hour in some fields, so they thought they wanted to get 
a chance at some sort of piece rate system which would give them an 
opportunity at earning more than a dollar an hour. 

Most of these men were family men from Texas and wanted to 
make as much money as they could before they went back. So, they 
went through their foreman to ask if they could get a contract which 
would provide them with a minimum of a dollar an hour and piece 
rates which would provide those who worked hard with an opportu- 
nity of getting a little more than a dollar an hour. 

Cal-Pack returned this standard work contract out of the Berkeley 
office and gave it to them: 

“So, there you are,” they said, “here you sign if you want to work 
on the piece rates.” 

Then, in the contract, there were no provisions for any minimum 
wage and also no provisions at all for the workers to negotiate bilater- 
ally with Cal-Pack. 

Some of the circumstances or some of the harvest conditions which 
would affect the piece rate situation setup in asparagus—they have 
varying degrees of piece rates, depending upon the production of the 
field. 

Cal-Pack said, “You want piece rates; here it is, sign this; this is 
your piece rate, take it or leave it.” 

The workers tried to see if they could work some negotiation out 
with Cal-Pack, but they were not successful in this. They quit. They 
left the job to find employment elsewhere and the job was carried on 
by Mexican braceros from that time on. 

I think this illustrates the need of a variety of things. Certainly 
one thing is union, a bargaining agent, and therefore the necessity of 
the laws that make union organizing reasonably possible and take 
some of the savageness out of the whole thing. 

The National Labor Relations Act—I know that is not part of what 
you are considering here now, but I suggest it only as points where we 
may go. 

It certainly does, I think, indicate, too, how one city may have been 
benefited if there were a national minimum rate. Probably the rate 
would not have been a dollar an hour, but a national minimum rate 
of something would have perhaps helped California in the future to 
get a State minimum of a dollar an hour, perhaps, which would help 
in these situations. 

Then, this is the contract, the unilaterally determined contract given 
by Cal-Pack to these growers who wished to have some form of con- 
tract. This is the collective bargaining agreement between the Cali- 
fornia Processors & Growers, Inc., and California State Council of 
Cannery Unions. 

Now, very often the people involved in both these contracts are the 
same people. They may start in the field starting grass and end up, 
as the cannery opens, in the cannery. The company isthe same. The 
work is the same; the crop is the same. 

This split community, this exclusion of one whole group of workers 
from the normal community life, is a thing, I think, which we must 
head at and work upon by legislation. 
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That would be the end of my statement. If there are any further 
questions, I will be happy to answer them. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you, Father. 

Do you want us to keep these or just review them ? 

Father McCuttoucu. Well, I think it might be well to keep them. 

Senator Witit1aMs. Put them in the record, fine. 

Now, did you want to say something on the child labor provisions 
we are considering ? 

Father McCutioveu. Yes. I will say first I appreciate the diffi- 
culties that are involved in this. 

It has been my conviction as I deal with these children of agri- 
cultural workers that at a certain point, it would be very good for 
boys, particularly, to get off into the fields and start working. This is 
particularly true of teenagers, I would say; certainly of the 16-year- 
olds and above. 

Now, I have seen situations, many situations, familywise, where the 
whole family working together, with the children, is a very whole- 
some and healthy thing. In some situations I have seen this. It 
helps a family’s cohesiveness and all of this, but the number of situa- 
tions which have an opposite result are, as far as I have experienced, 
far greater. 

Whether or not the family working together in a particular crop is 
wholesome and healthful to the family depends on many circumstances. 

I would say this: That if you had some form of, let’s say, the old- 
fashioned crop harvest festival or something like that, where the 
whole community would get out and get the crops in, where you had 
the children of doctors and lawyers and everybody else out there too, 
not just one small group, the children of agricultural workers, who 
consider their working in the field as just another sign of their in- 
feriority and the rest of it, but where in some emergency peak season 
for a short period of time, the whole community would be mobilized 
to get the crops in, and you had children working alongside of re- 
sponsible individuals, groups of children going out with schoolteach- 
ers as instructors or supervisors and things like that, it might be good, 
but just to permit the children below the age of 16, I think you run 
into problems. 

At least, I am convinced from what I have seen, you run into prob- 
lems in the family that make it unwholesome generally. 

Senator Witu1ams. You don’t have any other age you would sug- 
gest as the cutoff line? 

Father McCutioucn. Well, if we are going to keep it at 16 for 
California, it is a question of compromise; 14 or so for the Nation. 
That is just as a compromise, not as an ideal. 

(The material mentioned above follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC COUNCIL FOR THE SPANISH SPEAKING 


1. We wish to thank the subcommittee for this opportunity to present this 
brief statement. 

2. May we particularly thank the chairman for his clear statement at the very 
outset of these hearings on August 7, 1959. 

3. This is a good statement. It offers needed encouragement to many weary 
citizens who have been struggling to express the public concern for this area 
of U.S. life. Among these citizens are the members of the Catholic Council for 
the Spanish Speaking, and the Catholic Rural Life Conference. And now there 
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is a new group called the Bishops Committee for Migrant Workers. This is 
a national office headed by Cardinal Meyer of Chicago. 

4. We are in favor of the bills, being considered by this subcommittee, viz: 
S. 1085, S. 2141, S. 1778, S. 2498, S. 2864, S. 2865, and S. 2928. 

5. Time does not permit a full treatment of any one of these, let alone all. 

6. One reason that we as Californians regard as important the passage of 
these bills, particularly the minimum wage bill, is the necessity of protecting 
and encouraging California’s development of progressive conditions of labor. 

7. May we present one case demonstrating the need for improved legislation 
not only for California but for the Nation. This is the case of “gang 30” recruited 
mainly from Texas to work this year the 161 acres of asparagus of fields 201 
to 209, inclusive, of the San Joaquin County holdings of the California Packing 
Corp. 

8. Exhibits: 

Item 1: Clearance order of the State of California Department of Em- 
ployment. 

Item 2: California Packing Corp., asparagus cutting and harvesting 
agreement. 

Item 3: Collective bargaining agreement between California Processors 
and Growers, Inc., and California State Council of Cannery Unions, adopted 
June 16, 1959. 

9. This is the story as I came across it: 

(a) The workers were recruited from Texas the first weeks of February 
and began work in February at $1 an hour. 

(bh) After a short while the workers asked for a change to $1 minimum 
and piece rate, giving the possibility of higher earnings. 

(c) California Packing Corp. gave the workers this contract, listed as 
item 2, with no provision for minimum wage and with no right for bilateral 
determination of production factors bearing upon piece rates. 

(ad) The men insisted on negotiating ; Cal-Pack refused. 

(e) The men quite. Labor shortage was declared. Braceros were put to 
work in these fields. 

10. This one event also illustrates the necessity of agreement with the state- 
ment with the chairman of this committee that the legislation being considered 
here today represents only a starting point. We are convinced that the most 
desperately needed legislation for migratory workers, as well as other agricul- 
tural workers, is the termination of the exclusion of agricultural workers from 
the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. The problem of the migrant 
is not one of migrancy: it is the problem of agricultural labor itself. Other 
workers migrate, but their migrancy does not produce unsufferable conditions 
for themselves or the community; e.g., cannery workers, loggers, construction 
workers, and even legislators. 

11. In conclusion I would like to quote resolution 7 of the Ninth Regional 
Conference of the Catholic Council for the Spanish Speaking: 

“We call upon legislators to include all workers, especially those employed 
in agriculture under the jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and social security and unemployment com- 
pensation legislation.” 

Also, the policy statement of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, “A 
Program for the Rural Community”: 

“We recognize and commend the efforts now being made by a number 
of individuals and communities to deal justly and charitably with this com- 
plex situation. But with all the power at our command we repeat our con- 
stant plea for a change of legislation and of policies of employers so as to 
encourage the formation of effective bargaining unions among agricultural 
workers.” 


ASPARAGUS CUTTING AND HARVESTING WorKING CONDITIONS 


1. The entire field of asparagus shall be cut at least once each day according 
to the best approved methods now in practice. All green asnaragus shall be 
placed carefully in boxes at the end of the rows so as to be readily accessible to 
the trucks. The eut aspsragus shall be hauled in hoxes from the field as 
directed by employer. All cannery asparagns shall be hauled to the loading 
platforms as soon as cut, and in no event shall any asnaragus be left in the 
field: nor shall any asparagus be allowed to be unnecessarily exposed or wilted. 
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No compensation shall be paid for the cutting, handling, or sorting of unmarket- 
able asparagus. “Sledmen” shall follow immediately behind the cutters at all 
times and no undue exposure or accumulation shall ever be permitted in the 
fields. 

2. Cutters shall cut frosted, windburned, and otherwise unmarketable aspara- 
gus and leave same on the ground between rows. 

3. No asparagus knife shall be used which exceeds the width of 2 inches. 

4. Employer shall furnish clean and sanitary living quarters, fuel, potable 
water, suitable cookstove, and all necessary implements, free of charge, and 
cutters agree that they shall at all times keep the same in good order and con- 
dition, and shall also at all times keep the living quarters in a clean and sani- 
tary condition, and at the termination of their employment shall return the 
aforementioned quarters and equipment to employer in the same condition as 
received, save and except for reasonable wear and tear thereof. 

5. Occupation of housing shall be understood to be incidental to the work 
performed under this contract and cutters agree to occupy such housing as 
licensees and not as tenants. 

6. The crew of cutters shall receive as full compensation for the work cov- 
ered hereby at the following rates for asparagus cut hereunder: 

For the month of February: Nil for Green Asparagus. 

For the month of March: 90 cents per packed-out crate for Green Asparagus, 
$3 per hundredweight for No. 1 White Cannery Asparagus, and $3.50 per hun- 
dredweight for No. 1 Green Cannery Asparagus. 

For the month of April: 90 cents per packed-out crate for Green Asparagus, 
$3 per hundredweight for No. 1 White Cannery Asparagus, and $3.50 per 
hundredweight for No. 1 Green Cannery Asparagus. 

Only through May 15: $3 per hundredweight for No. 1 White Cannery As- 
paragus and $3.50 per hundredweight No. 1 Green Cannery Asparagus. 

May 16 on (new schedule space): $3 per hundredweight for No. 1 White 
Cannery Asparagus and $3.50 per hundredweight Green Cannery Asparagus. 

7. Cutters are to be paid for all asparagus actually sold or disposed of in 
commercial channels ; commercial channels are not to include any cull asparagus. 

8. Payments for Green Asparagus are to be based upon the net weights of 
No. 1 asparagus actually shipped by employer in crates from his packing shed 
and for cannery asparagus upon the net weight of No. 1 asparagus returned to 
employer by the cannery. Payments shall be made twice a month, on the 7th 
of the month for asparagus cut and delivered between the 15th and the end of 
the preceding month, and on the 22d of the month for asparagus cut and deliv- 
ered between the 1st and 15th of the same month. 

9. After the completion of the asparagus season the employer will pay to the 
crew of cutters a bonus of nil cents per crate for all salable Grten Asparagus 
eut through May 15, and a bonus of nil per hundred pounds of all salable Can- 
ning Asparagus cut through May 15, provided that the cutters have satisfac- 
torily performed the work hereunder and have remained in the employ of the 
employer until the completion of the asparagus season. Employment of a ma- 
jority of a crew of cutters to the end of the cutting season shall conclusively 
indicate satisfactory performance by the crew of cutters of the work hereunder. 
Workers whose employment is terminated before the end of the cutting season 
will not receive a bonus, and no bonus will be paid to the remaining members 
of the crew for asparagus cut by those workers whose employment is terminated 
before the end of the cutting season. 

10. The conditions set forth herein shall apply for the asparagus canning season 
of 1960: Provided, That employer shall have the option to declare the term hereof 
immediately ended at any time in the event it wishes to terminate its harvest 
of asparagus on the acreage involved for the season of 1960. In the event of 
such termination of harvest, followed by any resumption of harvest during the 
year 1960, those cutters working in the employ of employer at the time of termina- 
tion of harvest shall be offered an opportunity of returning to work under the 
foregoing terms and conditions for the resumption of harvest before any other 
persons are employed. 

11. Employer reserves the right to terminate the services of any cutter at 
any time if such cutter violates or does not satisfactorily perform any of the 
conditions hereof. 


J. W. Ciess, Employer. 
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ASPARAGUS CUTTERS AGREEMENT 


Each of the undersigned persons agrees to perform the services set forth in 
California Packing Corp.’s Asparagus cutting and harvesting working conditions 
for the compensation set forth therein, payment to be made to the cutter by 
the field foreman. 

Each of the undersigned persons requests that any unpaid wages earned at 
the time of termination of employment may be mailed to the undersigned at the 
address set forth opposite his signature. 


Signature Address 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CoRP., BERKELEY, CALIF. 


1960 revised wage schedule, piecework rates for asparagus cutting and sledding 


[Production per acre] 











2,000 2,001 to | 2,501 to 4,001 to 
pounds or 2,500 | 4,000 6,000 Over 6,000 pounds 
less pounds | pounds pounds 
| | Par eee otters 
Market Asparagus (9 | $1.25 | $1. 10 $1.00 | $0. 90 $0.80 per crate packed out. 
inches long). 
Cannery Green (7 inches | 4. 50 4.00 3.75 | 3.50 | $3.50 per 100 pounds No. 1. 
long). 
Cannery White (7 inches | 4.00 | 3. 50 | 3. 25 | 3.00 | $3 per 100 pounds No. 1. 
long). | 


The schedule will be adjusted on a seasonal basis to meet the prevailing wage 
in the area as provided by the bureau of employment service policy. 

Adjustment upward may be made for special production standards or require 
ments. 


ASPARAGUS CUTTING AND HARVESTING AGREEMENT 


This Agreement, made as of March 2, 1960, by and between California 
Packing Corporation, hereinafter called “Employer,” and Manuel Abrego, herein- 
after called “Field Foreman.” 

Witnesseth: Employer and Field Foreman agree as follows: 

1. Employer agrees to employ the Field Foreman and the latter agrees to 
render the services as set forth herein in connection with a certain parcel of 
land being farmed to asparagus containing 161 acres, commonly known as 
Gang 30, Tr. 30, Fields 201-209, inclusive, situated in the county of San Joaquin, 
State of California. 

2. Field Foreman shall assist Employer in finding, hiring, and supervising 
an adequate corps of laborers to cut, pick, and sled said asparagus crop in 
accordance with Employer’s asparagus cutting and harvesting working condi- 
tions. 

3. Employer shall pay the Field Foreman the sum of $14 for each and every 
cutting day for the services performed hereunder. 

4. After the completion of the asparagus canning season of 1960, Employer 
agrees to pay to Field Foreman a bonus of $2.50 per acre of asparagus cut 
during the term of this contract, provided the Field Foreman has personally 
supervised all of the operations performed on the parcel of land covered hereby 
and provided that a majority of the cutters supervised by the Field Foreman 
have continued in the employ of Employer to the end of the season. 

5. Field Foreman agrees that any moneys received by him from Employer 
for disbursement to cutters supervised by him shall be paid to said cutters in 
accordanee with Employer’s asparagus cutting and harvesting working condi- 
tions and any moneys not so disbursed are to be returned to Employer by the 
Field Foreman. 

6. Field Foreman agrees to keep such records as may be required of him 
by Employer and to perform such duties as may be required of him by 
Employer. 
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7. This agreement is to be in effect during the asparagus canning season 
of 1960, provided that Employer shall have the right to sooner terminate the 
services of Field Foreman in the event it sooner terminates its harvest of 
asparagus on the parcel of land covered hereby or in the event that the Field 
Foreman’s services hereunder are not satisfactory to Employer. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have executed these presents the day 
and year first above written. 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION, 
By J. W. CiLess, Employer. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENT BETWEEN CALIFORNIA PROCESSORS AND 
Growers, INC., AND CALIFORNIA STATE COUNCIL OF CANNERY UNIONS, INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
HELPERS, AS ADOPTED JUNE 16, 1959 


This collective bargaining agreement entered into this 16th day of June 1959 
between California Processors and Growers, Inc., hereinafter called the “Em- 
ployer” and the California State Council of Cannery Unions, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, hereinafter 
ealled the “Union,” shall operate as a master agreement between said Em- 
ployer and said Union for purposes of establishing uniform wages, hours, and 
working conditions as hereinafter defined, and a harmonious relationship be- 
tween employees and companies engaged in the fruit, vegetable, and related 
products processing industry of California. 

This agreement shall be binding upon each of the individual companies 
(hereinafter called “company’’), members of California Processors and Grow- 
ers, Inec., for the plants designated, and upon each of the individual locals 
affiliated with the California State Council of Cannery Unions, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers (hereinafter 
called “local’’), for the locals designated. Each of said companies has author- 
ized the Employer to be its sole collective bargaining representative, and each 
of said locals and members thereof has authorized the Union to be its sole 
collective bargaining representative for the negotiation and execution of this 
agreement. 

The execution of this agreement shall bind each company and each local as 
follows: The company will pay the wages herein specified and perform the agree-, 
ments on its part as set forth, and the local through its members will do the 
work herein described and perform the agreements on its part as set forth, each 
without limitation or reservation, except as hereinafter expressed. 

‘ Witnesseth: That in consideration of the premises it is mutually agreed as 
ollows: 


SECTION I. PRIOR AGREEMENTS 


All previous interpretations, rulings, central adjustment board decisions, and 
arbitrators’ decisions which conflict with or are superseded by the specific 
provisions of this agreement shall be given no weight or consideration whatso- 
ever in the settlement of disputes involving the interpretation of this agreement. 


SECTION II. RECOGNITION 


(a) For the purpose of collective bargaining the Employer recognizes the 
Union as the sole agency representing all the employees of member companies 
who perform the work covered by section III hereof, nnd the Union recognizes 
the Employer as the sole agency representing its member companies. 

(0) There shall be no discrimination of any kind by any company against 
any employees on account of local union affiliation or on account of bona fide 
local union activity of such persons. 


SECTION III. WORK COVERED 


The following work is covered by this agreement: 

(a) All work performed in companies’ factories, including buildings or lots 
where commodities or materials are processed or stored. Contract coverage 
shall apply to operation, maintenance, or repair of vining equipment owned or 
leased by plants covered by this agreement. This provision shall apply to ex- 
clude agricultural labor and operations of bona fide agricultural departments. 
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Box repair which at the present time is being done by union members on the 
premises of a plant covered by this agreement and which is hereafter removed 
to another location within the jurisdiction of the California State Council of 
Cannery Unions is covered by this agreement, if the sole reason for such re 
moval is to escape from the provisions of this agreement: Provided, however, 
That this provision will not be applied to disturb historical practices. 

(b) Consistent with Federal statutes, the Union agrees that during the life 
of this agreement it will not surrender jurisdiction to any other union over any 
of the work covered by this agreement. Similarly, the Employer, consistent 
with Federal statutes, agrees that during the life of this agreement it will not 
grant recognition to any other union for any of the work covered by this 
agreement. 

(c) Any work defined in appendix A hereof, which is let out on a contract 
basis, shall be subject to the provisions of this agreement. The company shall 
be responsible for the compliance by any contractor or subcontractor with the 
provisions of this agreement when such contractor or subcontractor is regularly 
engaged in performing for the company any of the work covered by this agree 
ment. The company shall not be responsible for the wages, hours, and working 
conditions or other terms of employment of servicemen in the employ of equip- 
ment manufacturers; persons working as special and occasional installation or 
construction personnel employed by equipment manufacturers, contractors or 
suppliers; persons working as service men or installation men employed by 
public utilities. 

(d) Any combination of two or more firms, parties to this agreement, operating 
on the same premises and sharing or interchanging employees within the same 
workday and/or workweek shall, for purposes of the working hours provisions 
of this agreement, be defined as a single company. 

(e) Foremen and forewomen as defined below and who are above the responsi- 
bility level of subforeman and floorlady are not claimed by the Union as being 
within its jurisdiction and are not subject to the provisions of this agreement. 

(1) A foreman or forewoman is defined as one who— 

(A) has responsibility for supervising the work of others and per- 
forms no substantial amount of work of the same nature as that per- 
formed by employees covered by this agreement except as provided in 
section III, paragraph 2, below ; and 

(B) supervises a recognized department such as receiving, prepara- 
tion, canning, cookroom, warehouse, shipping, maintenance, or other 
recognized independently functioning, well-defined department (any dis- 
putes concerning the recognition of a department shall be referred to 
the board of review for a decision) ; 

(C) has authority to recommend the hiring and firing of employees; 
and 

(D) whose name and department to which he is normally assigned is 
on a list furnished to the local. This list shall be furnished to the local 
during the major operating season of the particular plant. Any protest 
concerning this list shall be made by the local in writing within thirty 
(30) days from its submission; otherwise the list shall be deemed 
approved as submitted. 

(2) At times of the year when work as a foreman or forewoman is not 
available, foremen and forewomen may be given any work assignment with- 
out regard to seniority and without loss of exemption from union jurisdict- 
tion: Provided however, That if a foreman is assigned to directly replace a 
member of the local, then such replacement shall take place, first, on the 
jobs listed under bracket V in appendix A; and if no such jobs are available, 
then in the jobs listed under bracket IV; and if no such jobs are available, 
oan te me jobs listed under bracket III and se forth to bracket II and to 

racket L. . 

(8) Under the authority of the central adjustment board, there shall be 
established a board of review, the function of which shall be to settle 
disputes involving the status of foremen, forewomen, or other personnel 
claimed by the company to be exempt from either union jurisdiction or 
seniority regulations. This board of review shall consist of two repre 
sentatives of California Processors and Growers, Inc., and two representa- 
tives of the California State Council of Cannery Unions, none of whom is 
directly associated with the company or the local involved in the dispute. In 

investigating and attempting to settle disputes involving foremen or fore- 
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women, the board of review shall take the following factors into 
consideration : 

(A) How the disputed foreman, forewoman, or department compares 
with undisputed foremen, forewomen, or departments in the particular 
plant. 

(B) Method of compensation. 

(C) How much experience, training, and education the person has 
as compared with the requirements of the job for which exemption is 
claimed. 

(D) The total number of supervisory employees required at the par- 
ticular plant to provide for the basic operating departments. 

The board of review shall make its decision within ten (10) calendar days 
from the time the dispute is submitted to it by either the local or the company. 
If the board of review cannot agree, the central adjustment board shall convene 
within the next five (5) days and make final decision after hearing the facts as 
developed by the board of review. 


SECTION IV. EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


(a) All employees performing work listed in appendix A hereof shall be and 
shall remain members of the local in good standing as a condition of continued 
employment, subject to the provisions of the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947. 

(b) Procedural rules for accomplishing the contractual requirements set 
forth in this section appear as appendix B of this agreement. 

(c) The company will deduct from their wages and turn over to the proper 
officers of the local the initiation fees and dues of such members of the local 
as individually and voluntarily certify in writing that they authorize such 
deductions. 

(d@) The inoneys collected for such initiation fees and dues shall be reported 
and paid to the local each week or deposited as deducted in a separate trust 
account. The company shall have the option of rendering weekly reports and 
payments to the local or paying the amounts deducted each week into the sep- 
arate trust account fund, making accounting therefor and payments thereof to 
the local on a monthly basis or such other intervals as may be agreed upon 
between the local and the company. 


SECTION V. WORKING CONDITIONS 
(a) Exempt week 


An “exempt” week is a workweek of not more than forty-eight (48) hours 
at straight time in which work of preparing, or placing in containers, or cooking 
or freezing of perishable products is being conducted on at least Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday of the week and which week has also been claimed as an 
exempt week under the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Consistent 
with Federal statutes, an exempt week may be claimed for all employees when 
a perishable product or prishable products are being processed on at least the 
foregoing days of the week. In the event of violent weather changes, failure 
of crops to mature and be available in the expected quantity, or failure or break- 
down of public utility services, it is recognized that it may not be possible to 
process Thursday, Friday, and Saturday even though such processing was 
planned. Therefore, if the company nevertheless declares a week to be an 
exempt week and is prevented by any of the foregoing reasons from processing on 
Thursday or on Friday but does process on Saturday, the Saturday work will 
be at straight time. 

(1) For each of the days Monday through Saturday, inclusive, in an “exempt” 
week, straight time and overtime for hours worked shall be paid as follows: 
First 8 hours, straight time; next 4 hours, 1% times the straight time rate; 
over 12 hours, 2 times the straight time rate. 

(2) For each Sunday worked in an exempt week, payments shall be made as 
follows: First 8 hours, 1% times the straight time rate; over 8 hours, 2 times 
the straight time rate. 

(3) Whenever asparagus or peas are being processed, Sunday as such shall 
be a straight time day, but either Sunday or the seventh consecutive day’s work 
shall be paid for at Sunday rates. For this provision to be applicable, work 


ern shall be posted in advance of the season showing scheduled days 
off. 
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(b) Nonerempt week 


All weeks other than exempt weeks shall be deemed exempt and shall be 
weeks of not more than forty (40) hours at straight time. 

(1) For each of the days Monday through Friday, inclusive, straight time 
and overtime for hours worked shall be paid as follows: First 8 hours, straight 
time; next 4 hours, 144 times the straight time rate; over 12 hours, 2 times the 
straight time rate. 

(2) For each Sunday, payment for hours worked shall be as follows: First 
8 hours, 144 times the straight time rate; over 8 hours, 2 times the straight 
time rate. 

(3) Work performed on Saturdays in a nonexempt week shall be paid for at 
the rate applicable for Sundays: Provided, however, That any employee who 
remains away from his job during the week without excused absence granted 
by the company shall not receive Sunday rates for Saturday work but only 
for any portion of his work that exceeds forty (40) straight time hours in 
the particular workweek: And further provided, That any employee who starts 
work after the beginning of the workweek shall receive overtime only for any 
Saturday hours which exceed forty (40) straight time hours worked by him in 
the particular workweek, except that employees working on nonperishable 
products on Saturday will be paid at Sunday rates. 


(c) Watchmen 


Watchmen shall receive the bracket V rate as a minimum wage, and shall 
be governed by the same provisions as other workers relating to hours of work, 
except that they shall receive straight time for Saturdays and Sundays as 
such. 

(ad) General conditions applicable throughout the year 

(1) Call-in Time.—(a) Any employee called for work and put to work shall 
receive at least four (4) hours’ work or four (4) hours’ pay. 

(b) Any employee instructed to report for work but not put to work shall 
receive four (4) hours’ pay. 

(c) The rate of pay for all time credited to the employee under the above 
rules shall be the employee’s regular straight time rate. Call-in time payments 
to incentive workers shall be at the contractual hourly rate. 

(d) The foregoing payments for call-in time shall not apply if failure to 
provide work is due to any of the following: 

(1) Failure of the public utilities to supply electricity, gas, or water or 
the failure of its sewer systems. 

(2) Overnight weather changes preventing harvesting of the crop in 
process. 

(2) Work Recesses.—Any work recess time shall be paid for at the applicable 
contractual hourly rate for both hourly and incentive workers, except that 1 
hour of such recess time need not be paid for if the cause was failure of any 
public utility to supply electricity, gas, or water or the failure of its sewer 


systems. Any recess time which is paid for shall not be counted as time worked 


in computing daily overtime. Starting and ending time of all recesses shall be 
posted and employees may leave the premises of the company for the posted 
interval of the recess period. 

(3) Relief Periods.—Each company shall authorize all employees to take ade 
quate relief periods which, insofar as is practicable, shall be in the middle of 
each half day of work. In the event any question arises as to the adequacy 
of the relief periods, ten (10) minutes within each four (4) hours worked shall 
be presumed to be adequate. 

(4) Mealtime.—Mealtime shall be one (1) hour: Provided, however, That a 
different period may be fixed by mutual agreement in writing between the local 
and the company. No employee shall be required to work more than five (5) 
hours without a meal period, unless a longer period is fixed by mutual agree- 
ment in writing between the local and the company. In the absence of such 
mutual agreement, a penalty of one-half the straight time hourly rate shall be 
paid for all time worked in excess of said five (5) hours without a meal period. 

(a) Meal periods shall not be changed from the normal schedule for the sole 
purpose of using meal periods to repair breakdowns. 

(b) The company will not arbitrarily change the schedule of meal periods and 
the local will not arbitrarily withhold approval for reasonable mealtime sched- 
ules. Any dispute arising from the failure to accomplish mutual agreement or 
any dispute involving changes in mealtime schedules may be submitted by either 
party to the central adjustment board. 
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(c) Watchmen and boilerroom attendants shall either be given a regular meal 
period or shall be paid without deduction for meal periods. Other employees 
may be placed on the same basis as watchmen and boilerroom attendants by 
mutual agreement in writing between the local and the company. 

(5) Interval Between Shifts—(a) There shall be a lapse of at least eight (8) 
hours between the time an employee finishes one day or shift and starts another 
day or shift: Provided, however, That when a “changeover” occurs from one 
regular shift schedule to another regular shift schedule, this rule shall not 
apply. As used in this paragraph the term “regular shift” means at least five 
(5) working days. 

(b) Except as provided for a “changeover” in paragraph (a) above, a penalty 
payment of one-half the straight time hourly rate shall be paid for the encroach- 
ing hours worked by an employee after he is called back short of the required 
eight (8) hour interval. All such encroaching hours shall be considered as part 
of the succeeding shift for purposes of computing daily overtime and required 
intervals for meal periods. 

(6) Workday.—A workday shall be from 6 a.m. to 6 a.m. of the following 
day. 

(7) Working Hours.—Employees who start to work at 2 a.m. or later, and 
before 6 a.m. will receive one-half time additional pay as penalty for hours 
worked prior to 6 a.m. except that such penalty time will not be pyramided. 


SECTION VI. WAGES 
(a) Men 
1. Straight time wage rates for men shall be in accordance with the following 


schedule: 
Straight time 
rate per hour 


a a 2. 70 
MI asin cevsicaecetscc sashes teccnsn ase pcises chase Clea enc anes eigenen aa eeeim ne 2. 44 
NI Ba ai vanes cence encnedivagecdntgnenteceincesicend) dncls saranda ihe tap aalledlag Spc data tna 2.15 
DOS FW ici csictciciceicarnicis an bs aasetinlianceaeigaliacencpes ea tele aia aemeaiaiatiaer ait cas deena 1. 98 
OY cia ae ca sms csiensdec cence aceasta cece esa tpn dinate nates celal lia ta 1.83 


The above bracket rates shall be paid for work described by the job titles and 
job descriptions appearing as appendix A of this agreement in accordance with 
the ranking of jobs in said appendix. 


(b) Women 


1. Women shall be paid in accordance with the following wage schedule: 

(a) Base hourly straight time rate: $1.67. 

(b) Floorladies performing supervisory duties as distinguished from inspec- 
tion work, shall receive bracket V : $1.83. 

(ec) Classifications for laboratory employees shall be as set forth in the joint 
laboratory committee report adopted by the central adjustment board on Novem- 
ber 15, 1945, and rates of pay for such classifications shall be as set forth in 
that report plus the wage increases agreed upon thereafter. 

(d) (1) The base rate for women working on the following operations shall 
be ten (10) cents per hour above the base rate for women set forth in subsection 
(b)1(a) above: 

Clingstone and freestone peach-pitting machines. 

Split pit machines. 

Apricot cutting machines. 

Pear core and peeling machines. 

All fillers on freestones and clingstone peaches, apricots, and pears. 

(2) On all other products the filler operator only will receive the 10-cent 
premium. Volumetric or automatic fillers are not included in the above. 
This 10-cent premium to be paid the women only while actually working on 
fillers. The exact application of the increased base rates on filling machines 
shall be in accordance with the joint industry job classification committee 
report of July 25, 1956. 

(c) If any company elects to pay any worker or group of workers on an “incen- 
tive” (as distinguished from hour work) basis, each worker or group of workers 
shall be guaranteed a minimum of the base hourly straight time rate for women. 

(f) Nothing in this section shall prohibit the company from using at its option 
the “incentive” basis of pay, “straight hour work” basis of pay, or any combina- 
tion thereof. 
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(g) Rules governing the incentive basis of pay : 

(1) Incentive rates applicable to the workers in any department for each 
product and for each classification of work shall be posted in advance upon 
a bulletin board in plain sight of the workers. Posted incentive rates shall 
state a definite unit price to be paid, and the unit of work to which the unit 
price is applicable. Incentive rates may be changed thereafter to compen- 
sate for variations in products or processes, to correct errors, or for other 
reasonable causes. The local shall be notified in writing in advance of any 
such changes in incentive rates. 

(2) Any protests involving changes in incentive rates must be filed as a 
grievance within five (5) days after such notice of change, otherwise the 
change shall be deemed approved. Changes in incentive rates in effect at 
the end of the preceding season are included within the meaning of this 
paragraph. 

(c) General wage provisions 


(1) Daily Assignment.—The rate of pay per hour for each hour worked by an 
employee shall be in accordance with the rate established for the job classifica- 
tion to which he is assigned: Provided, however, The rate of pay of an employee 
shall not be reduced during any day or shift by reason of his assignment to a 
lower classification during such day or shift. 

(2) Annual Assignment.—(a) Employees who worked at least sixteen hundred 
(1,600) hours in the preceding calendar year shall not be reduced from their 
principal bracket rate regardless of work assignment. An employee’s vacation 
hours, calculated as the number of hours he would otherwise have worked, shall 
be credited toward the required 1,600 hours to be eligible for annual assignment. 
A list of such employees and their principal bracket rates shall be prepared by 
the company and sent to the local not later than January 10 of each year. Any 
such eligible employees’ rate of pay shall be effective January 1. 

(b) Any dispute concerning an employee's principal bracket rate shall be 
referred to the industry job classification committee and shall be determined as 
follows: 

(1) The “principal bracket rate” shall be determined as follows: A state 
ment shall be prepared showing the rates of pay and the number of hours 
worked at each rate of pay up to a minimum of eight hundred (800) hours 
during the previous year. Starting with the highest hourly rate on such 
statement, the corresponding hours shall be added until eight hundred (800) 
hours are arrived at. The rate last used upon reaching eight hundred (800) 
hours becomes the “principal bracket rate.” 

In the event that an employee's seniority and ability would entitle him to 
credit for a higher rate of pay than used in the aforementioned statement, 
the employee shall receive credit in the computation for the rate to whick 
his seniority and ability would entitle him. 

(2) After an employee gains a guaranteed rate, it shall be maintained 
from year to year thereafter unless the job or jobs on which he earned the 
guarantee is abolished or unless the employee becomes unable to perform 
such job or jobs. It is understood that year-to-year listings of principal 
bracket rates are not permanent but may be changed annually to reflect new 
or different work performed in the previous year. 

(3) If an employee is actually paid a bracket rate higher than his work 
calls for, credit for such higher rate paid is automatically given under para- 
graph (1) above. Personal premiums granted after March 1, 1947, other 
than such higher bracket rates, will not be used in the computations and 
will not be part of the guarantee. 

(4) The list prepared and sent to the local as hereinabove provided will 
show the employee’s name and principal bracket guarantee. 

(3) Personal premiums.—Employees who on or before March 1, 1947, were 
receiving a personal premium shall continue to receive the premium when as- 
signed to their regular duties or to duties calling for a lower bracket rate. 
Except for the aforementioned premiums in existence on March 1, 1947, no per- 
sonal premiums will hereafter be recognized. Piecework payments, incentive 
payments, or other methods of payment where earnings are directly related to 


a& measured amount of production are not included within the limitations of 
this paragraph. 
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(4) Night work premium.—A nightwork premium of five (5) cents per hour 
shall be paid to all employees in accordance with the following rules: 

(a) When his daily overtime starts at or before 6 p.m., the employee shall not 
be entitled to the nighwork premium for any overtime hours worked after 
6 p.m. 

(b) Any employee who works four (4) hours or more ut straight time between 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m. shall receive the nightwork premium for the full shift including 
any overtime hours. 

(c) Any employee who works less than four (4) straight time hours between 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m, shall receive the nightwork premium only for those hours 
worked within the period 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

(d) The nightwork premium shall be added to the base rate for purposes of 
computing overtime payments to all employees who are entitled to the nightwork 
premium. 

(e) When asparagus is being processed on a one-shift basis, the nightwork 
premium shall not start before 6 p.m. When asparagus is processed on a two- 
shift basis, paragraphs (a), (0), (ec), and (d) above shall apply. 

(5) Compensation of salaried employees.—The overtime and penalty time 
provisions of this agreement shall not apply on a day-to-day basis to any em- 
ployee covered and paid a weekly or monthly salary, but the total compensation 
of any such employee shall not be less at the end of the calendar year than 
would his total straight and overtime compensation be if he were paid on an 
hourly basis at the contractual rate for the classification of work performed by 
him. For the purpose of this formula the company will keep an accurate record 
of all time worked by salaried employees covered by this agreement. Within 
the period January 1 to January 15 of each year, employees being compensated 
on a salary basis shall have the option of reverting for the coming year to the 
appropriate bracket rate for the work performed by them or of remaining on 
a salary basis of compensation. If the option to revert to the appropriate 
bracket rate is not exercised within the fifteen (15) day period, then the em- 
ployee shall have no further option to change from the salary method of com- 
pensation as provided in this paragraph until the following January 1. When- 
ever possible the company agrees to avoid assigning salaried employees to work 
on Sundays or contractual holidays when the plant is not in operation. 

(6) Time and place of compensation.—Paychecks to all employees compen- 
sated on an hourly basis shall be available weekly at specified times. Paychecks 
for employees who quit voluntarily shall be available wthin seventy-two (72) 
hours from the close of the shift on which they quit, Sundays and contractual 
holidays excluded. Paychecks for employees who are laid off for lack of work 
shall be available within seventy-two (72) hours from the close of the shift on 
which the layoff occurred, Sundays and contractual holidays excluded: Provided, 
however, The company will make every reasonable effort to make earlier payment 
to employees requesting the same or will mail paychecks to such employees 
upon request. 

(7) Handicapped employees.—By mutual agreement between the local, the 
company, and the employee, the company may adjust below contractual stand- 
ards the wages of any employee who because of physical disability is unable to 
perform a satisfactory day’s work. 

(8) Women assigned to men’s jobs.—(a) Women assigned to jobs customarily 
performed by men shall be compensated as follows : 

(1) If they perform a job in the plant customarily performed by a man, 
they shall be paid the appropriate man’s rate while so employed. 

(2) If they perform partially a job in the plant customarily performed 
by a man, an equitable rate shall be negotiated between the local and the 
company. A woman employee shall be considered to be partially perform- 
ing a man’s job if it is necessary to assign part-time services of another 
employee to assist the woman in any mechanical work previously performed 
by the man or to assist the woman in extraordinary physical effort pre- 
viously performed by the man. 

(B) When a company finds it desirable to place a woman in work previously 
performed by a man, the woman shall be selected in accordance with seniority 
and qualifications: Provided, however, That women shall not be assigned to any 
job requiring payment of a higher base wage, if performed by a man, for the sole 
purpose of avoiding payment of such higher base wage. 
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SECTION VII. HOLIDAYS 


(a) The following holidays will be recognized: New Year’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day. 

(b) Eligibility for benefits for all contractual holidays: 

(1) Employees who worked sixteen hundred (1,600) combined straight 
and overtime hours in the previous calendar year. 

(2) Employees whose names appear on the current seasonal seniority lists 
with one (1) year or more of seasonal seniority standing. 

(c) Alleligible employees must meet the following requirements : 

(1) If called to work on the holiday the employee must work or forfeit 
holiday pay unless the absence is excused as provided in section IX(j) (5). 

(2) For Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Thankgiving Day: The employee must work on his or her scheduled 
work day before and after the holiday and such scheduled workdays must 
fall within a spread of five (5) working days’* before and after the holiday 
but excluding the holiday. 

(3) For Christmas Day and New Year’s Day: The employee must work on 
his or her scheduled workday before and after the holiday and such scheduled 
workdays must fall within a spread of twelve (12) working days’ before 
and after the holiday but excluding the holiday. 

(d@) Calculation of holiday pay: 

(1) The amount of pay for an unworked holiday will be eight (8) hours’ 
pay at the employee’s hourly rate in effect on the employee’s previous 
working day* or if the employee is on an incentive basis of pay the 
holiday pay will be eight (8) hours at the contractual straight time hourly 
rate. 

(2) Established personal premiums shall be included in the calculation 
of pay for holidays not worked, but the night work premium shall not be 
included. 

(3) An employee eligible for holiday pay who works on the holiday will 
receive the eight (8) hours of holiday pay as defined in paragraph (1) above 
plus Sunday rates for work performed on the holiday. 

(4) An employee not eligible for holiday pay who works on the holiday 
shall receive Sunday rates. 

(e) Other general holiday provisions : 

(1) If any of the contractual holidays fall on Sunday, the following Monday 
shall be observed as the holiday. 

(2) Any holiday which falls on a Saturday shall be granted as a paid holiday 
to eligible employees, with the actual observance of the holiday to be at the 
employer’s option on either Friday or Saturday. If the employer elects Friday 
but does not work on Friday, Saturday shall be a time-and-one-half day if 
worked. 

(3) If an eligible employee is on vacation, the pay for a contractual holiday 
which falls during the vacation will be added to the vacation pay. 

(4) When the holiday falls on an employee’s regularly scheduled day off it 
will not be paid for except as follows: When Memorial Day falls on an employee's 
regularly scheduled day off and the plant is in operation on Memorial Day, 
the following day shall be observed as such employee’s holiday. In the event 
the plant does not operate on Memorial Day, all eligible employees shall be 
entitled to holiday pay. This exception applies only to a scheduled seven (7) 
day operation which provides for Sunday as a straight time day. 

(5) No work shall be performed on any contractual holiday except in cases 
of emergency or in the performance of necessary maintenance, repairs, or 
preparation work to enable resumption of regular operations on the following 
day. 

(6) The employee’s work schedule shall not be changed for the sole purpose of 
avoiding holiday pay. 

(7) No plant layoffs shall be scheduled for the sole purpose of avoiding holiday 
pay. 

(8) In case of any dispute involving subparagraph (e) (5) or (6), the 
dispute shall be referred to the central adjustment board for determination. 


1 Working day: Nonexempt week, any of the days Monday through Friday; exempt 
week, any of the days Monday through Saturday. 
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SECTION VIII. VACATIONS 
(a) Eligible employees 
Eligible employees will be granted vacations with pay in accordance with the 
following schedule: 





Years of service Length of vacation | Pay 
crosses tained snipe Spelt mince 
1 but less than 5 years_..-.......----- 1 week ___- | 2 percent of “‘annual earnings” including 
| vacation pay. 
ut less than PUNE. cadsnsoectmmiinson 2 WOUNs « casdccasa percent of “‘annual earnings’”’ includin 
but less th 10 3 | 2 k | 4 t of “ ] : lud 
| vacation pay. 
WONG GREE GIN oho ook ne cen accccus] @ ON ccntannenal vercent of ‘‘annual earnings” including 
J i 3 k 6 t of ] us lud 


vacation pay. 





“Annual earnings” do not include retirement allowances, sick leave payments, 
bonus payments, traveling expenses, workmen’s compensation, or other insurance 
payments, nor earnings subsequent to the time a vacation is taken as provided 
in paragraph (d) below. 

(b) “Eligibility” 

For purposes of this section a “year of service” is defined as sixteen hundred 
(1,600) combined straight and overtime hours of employment, including vacation 
hours per section VI(c)(2)(a), within the employee’s 12-month “qualifying 
period.” The term “qualifying period” as used in this section shall mean the 
twelve (12) calendar months of the year or the twelve (12) months dating from 
the hiring date of the employee or an anniversary thereof during which the 
employee has worked at least sixteen hundred (1,600) combined straight and 
overtime hours. Hither type of “qualifying period” may be used by the company 
in keeping vacation records. 

(c) Other general vacation provisions 

(1) Leaves of absence granted under section IX(j)(1)(b) shall be counted 
as time worked in computing vacation eligibility and the number of hours 
credited shall be the straight-time hours of the appropriate shift worked in 
the plant during the period of such leave. 

(2) Any employee whose service is broken by any of the conditions set forth 
under “Loss of Seniority” and who is subsequently rehired forfeits any previous 
fractional vacation eligibility, his original anniversary date of employment, 
and all previously accumulated years of service. 

(3) Similarly, any employee whose service is broken before having completed 
the requisite number of hours forfeits all vacation privileges. 

(4) Nothing in this section shall be interpreted to entitle any employee to a 
pro rata vacation based on partial eligibility. 

(5) Consistent with operating requirements, vacations shall be scheduled by 
mutual agreement between the company and employee. 

(6) Any employee who has completed sixteen hundred (1,600) hours in his 
current qualifying period and who quits or is discharged is entitled to receive 
vacation pay, but not pay for holidays which fall after the date of termination. 
Employees who are laid off or employees who, for personal convenience, request 
their vacation pay immediately after sixteen hundred (1,600) hours’ work in 
their current qualifying period shall be paid on the basis of their earnings to 
the date of the vacation. Credits for any subsequent vacation will commence 
again at the starting date of such employees’ next qualifying period. 


(d) Protection of vacation 


After an employee has qualified for a vacation he shall retain his vacation 
eligibility and a pro rata of vacation pay if he failed to work sixteen hundred 
(1,600) hours including paid vacation hours during his preceding twelve (12) 
month “qualifying period” and such failure to work was due to layoff by the 
employer for lack of work. This protection shall not apply if the employee 
was off work of his own volition or if he failed to work sixteen hundred (1,600) 
hours annually for 2 consecutive years. Such a protected vacation shall be 
counted as a “year of service.” 
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SECTION IX. CONTRACTUAL SENIORITY 
(a) The seniority lists 

In each plant, employees eligible for seniority status shall be divided into two 
groups, as follows: 

(1) Regular employees.—Those who have worked in the plant at least sixteen 
hundred (1,600) combined straight and overtime hours during the preceding 
calendar year. 

(2) Seasonal employees.—Those other than regular employees who have 
worked in the plant at least sixty (60) percent of the total number of “operating 
days” of said plant during the preceding calendar year or who have worked at 
least sixty (60) days during the preceding calendar year, whichever is lesser, 
An “operating day” is hereby defined as (a) any day during which products are 
being processed when not less than twenty (20) percent of the average number 
of employees on the plant payroll during the week of greatest employment 
during the season are at work or (6) any day during which products are being 
processed when not less than twenty (20) percent of the average total daily 
payroll during the week of greatest employment during the season is paid out. 


(0) Order of seniority 


The order of seniority shall be based on the beginning date, as accurately as 
ean be determined, of continuous regular employment or consecutive seasonal 
employment in each plant. 

(c) Review and approval procedure 

Not later than January 1 of each year during the life of this agreement, 
seniority lists shall be prepared by the company and supplied to the local for 
inspection. Copies of these lists shall be posted in the plant and shall be 
effective immediately. The local shall have the period from January 1 to 
January 15 to point out any errors in the seniority lists, and during this period 
errors may be corrected without liability to the company. All requests for 
correction by an employee in his listing shall be made in writing within thirty 
(30) days after the employee returns to work and after said thirty (30) days 
no changes will be made for any reason. The seniority lists for the previous 
year shall remain posted and in effect until replaced by the new lists. 


(d) Effective date for seniority 


Until an employee’s name appears upon a seniority list he shall not be entitled 
to seniority privileges. Job assignment, layoff, and rehiring may be made 
without regard to hiring dates until such time as an employee gains seniority 
listing. It is expressly understood that, in a new plant where no previous 
seniority list has been established, seniority during the first year of the plant’s 
operation will begin to exist and accrue after the first thirty (30) days of 
employment of the individual worker. The seniority list so established shall 
confer eligibility for holiday pay. 


(e) Preference in rehiring and layoffs 


(1) In filling jobs and in layoffs and rehiring of employees, seniority shall 
be observed providing the employee is qualified to perform the available 
work. 

(2) It is recognized that in making promotions from one job covered by this 
agreement to another job covered by this agreement, consideration shall be 
given to length of service, ability, and physical fitness to perform the work. 
It is understood, however, that ability and physical fitness being comparable, 
seniority shall prevail. 

(3) In the event of a layoff because of the curtailment of seasonal activities, 
seniority employees, if qualified, shall be entitled to claim available jobs with 
equal or lesser rates of pay held by employees with less seniority but are not en- 
titled to claim any specific jobs, it being understood that the principle of seniority 
establishes the right of job security but not job selection. 

(4) Watchmen: The seniority rights of watchmen shall be regulated as @ 
matter of local agreement between the local and the company concerned. 


(f) Day or shift assignment 


Nothing in this section shall be deemed to entitle an employee on the basis 
of seniority to— 

(1) claim the right to transfer temporarily during the course of any day 

or week from his regularly assigned department or operation to another 
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department or operation for the purpose of working additional hours in 
the day; 
(2) claim preference of shift assignment. 


(g) Loss of seniority 
Seniority will be forfeited under the following conditions : 

(1) If the employee is discharged for cause. 

(2) If the employee voluntarily quits. 

(3) If, upon resumption of operation or when rehiring after a tem- 
porary layoff, the employee is reasonably notified to report to work and 
fails to do so at the specified time, unless such failure to report was ex- 
cusable for reasons satisfactory to the company and the local. If such 
failure to report is excusable, the employee shall lose only the immediate 
employment offered and shall be continued in his relative place on the 
seniority list. 

(4) If the employee is absent without authorization of the company. 

(5) If the employee fails to report to work at the termination of a leave 
of absence. 


(h) Demotion or discharge for lack of qualifications 


In eases of demotion (permanent) or discharge of employees on the seniority 
list for lack of qualifications or ability to perform a job, the company will 
notify the local before action is taken, whenever time and circumstances 
permit. 

(i) Rehiring 
Any person rehired after losing his seniority shall be rehired as a new em- 


ployee, having forfeited all previously accrued privileges and benefits pro- 
vided in this agreement. 


(j) Retention of seniority 

(1) Leaves of absence shall be granted under the following circumstances: 

(a) When employees leave their cannery jobs to accept positions with 
the local or the Union: Provided, That upon termination of such position 
they shall notify the company within thirty (30) days of such termination 
that they are available for reemployment. 

(b) If the employee suffers an injury on the job or suffers an illness 
growing directly out of an injury on the job. Such leaves of absence shall 
automatically terminate on the date that workmen’s compensation weekly 
benefits cease or 1 year after the injury occurred, whichever date is earlier, 
it being understood that such leave may be extended by mutual agreement 
between the company and the local. 

(2) Leaves of absence may be granted when an employee requests a leave 
in writing and in the company’s judgment such leave is consistent with oper- 
ating requirements. In all cases where an employee has properly requested 
a leave in writing and it is denied by the company, the local union shall be 
notified by the company of such denials. 

(3) A leave of absence shall not be valid unless granted by the company 
in writing and approved by the local. The company will not arbitrarily with- 
hold the leave and the local will not arbitrarily withhold approval. 

(4) A leave of absence shall protect an employee's seniority but leave of 
absence time, except for the leave of absence under (j)(1)(06) above, shall 
not count as time worked in computing vacation eligibility. 

(5) The company shall designate and send to the local a list of persons au- 
thorized to grant leaves of absence for sickness or other emergencies for not 
more than ten (10) days. Such leaves need not be in writing but a record shall 
be made of the permission granted. Such leaves will not be official unless 
granted by the authorized person or persons. 


(k) Specially trained employees 


(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of this section relating to seniority, when 
it is necessary to employ persons to perform supervisory duties or duties re- 
quiring special training or experience, and in the company’s judgment it is 
necessary to select a person regardless of seniority to fill such position, such 
person may be employed. A list of such persons or jobs shall be sent to the 
local at the same time the list of foremen is sent as provided under section 
IiI(e)(1)(d). Any protest concerning this list shall be made by the local in 
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writing within thirty (30) days from its submission; otherwise, the list shall be 
deemed approved as submitted. 


2) Any disputes involving this list shall be referred to the board of review 
established in section III. 

(3) In investigating and attempting to settle disputes involving specially 
trained employees the board of review shall take the following factors into 
consideration : 

(a) How the disputed employee or job compares with undisputed em- 
ployees or jobs. 
(0) Method of compensation. 
(c) How much experience, training, and education the person has or the 
job requires. 
(d) Operating requirements of the plant involved. 
(l) Training for students 


When a company desires to put persons to work for the purpose of training 
them in a cannery job and not for the purpose of having them become perma- 
nent employees at such job, it may, without regard to the principle of seniority, 
put such persons to work, but there shall not be more than one (1) such person 
per two hundred (200) employees or fraction thereof. Such persons will not 
be admitted to membership in the local and shall gain no seniority rights. A 
list of such persons shall be furnished to the local. 


(m) Protection of seniority 


A regular employee’s seniority shall be protected for one (1) year if he 
failed to work sixteen hundred (1,600) hours during the preceding calendar 
year and such failure to work was due to layoff for lack of work by the em- 
ployer. This protection shall not apply if the employee was off work of his 
own volition or off the payroll the entire calendar year or if he did not qualify 
for regular seniority for two (2) consecutive years. Such protection of regular 
seniority shall not create eligibility for vacations. 


SECTION X. CONDUCT OF UNION BUSINESS 


(a) Plant visits by local union representatives 


(1) The company agrees to admit to its plant at all reasonable times the 
authorized representative of the local for the purpose of collecting dues, observ- 
ing the application of this agreement and adjusting grievances. These activi- 
ties are to be discharged in a manner that will avoid unnecessary loss of time 
or disruption of working schedules. The local representative shall advise the 


eompany of such visits by notifying the plant office before or at the time of 
entering the plant. 


(b) Union bulletin boards 


(1) The local shall have the privilege of installing bulletin boards within the 
plant at suitable locations agreeable to the company but use of such bulletin 
boards shall be restricted to the following purposes: 

(a) Notices of recreational and social activities. 
(b) Notices of elections and results. 

(c) Notices of appointment of local representatives. 
(d) Notices of meetings. 

(2) No other matter shall be placed on bulletin boards, unless it is first 
submitted to the company. 


SECTION XI. PLANT OPERATIONS 


(a) On all incentive operations where there is an advantage to the worker 
because of position in the work line, the workers shall be rotated daily in position 
insofar as such rotation is practicable from the standpoint of efficient operation. 
Such rotation shall take place at the start of each shift. This paragraph shall 
not be construed to require the rotation of employees who are performing work 
of different kinds or qualities. 

(b) Any house rules or working rules or regulations of the company affecting 
general conduct of employees in or about the premises of the plant shall be 
reduced to writing in a form easily read and understood and shall be permanently 
posted in conspicuous places throughout each plant. A copy of the company’s 
house rules shall be sent to the local. 
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(c) The company shall make reasonable provision for definite work call orders 
to employees. In general, daily work call notices shall be given by blackboards 
maintained in the various cannery departments, advising the workers of the 
times crews will be expected to report, with exceptions for special types of work 
specified. Detailed methods for providing further satisfactory notice shall, if 
necessary, be agreed upon by the local and the company concerned. Any viola- 
tions of this section shall be subject to review through the grievance procedure 
provided in section XII hereof. 


SECTION XII, ADJUSTMENT OF GRIEVANCES 


(a) It is the intention of the parties to adjust any and all claims, disputes or 
grievances arising hereunder by resort to the procedures provided in this section, 
and it is therefore agreed that during the life of this agreement, there shall be 
no cessation of work, whether by strike, walkout, lockout, intentional slowdown 
or other interference with production, provided the parties hereto comply with 
the terms and conditions of this agreement and follow the adjustment procedures 
of this section. Violation of this provision shall constitute grounds for termina- 
tion of the collective bargaining agreement by the aggrieved party, but said party 
may, without waiver of said breach and right to terminate, submit the violation 
to the central adjustment board for appropriate action. 

(bv) Grievances arising in any plant shall be settled in the following manner 
and without resort to any other procedures, methods, or agencies. 


1. The central adjustment board 


A central adjustment board shall be promptly set up with the signing of this 
agreement. The Employer and the Union shall designate a committee consisting 
of four (4) regular members each and two (2) alternate members each to serve 
on the central adjustment board. The parties to this agreement shall also, 
within thirty (380) days after its execution, mutually agree upon an additional, 
impartial board member who shall act as a regular member of the board and 
attend all meetings and hear all matters presented to the board. The regular 
composition of the board shall therefore consist of nine (9) individuals—four (4) 
representatives of the Employer and four (4) representatives of the Union and 
the ninth impartial member who shall act as chairman. The minimum required 
to constitute a quorum shall be five (5), consisting of two (2) representatives of 
each party to this agreement and the impartial chairman. No member of the 
central adjustment board shall act as a board member in cases concerning his own 
plant or company or his own local union as the case may be. 

Meetings of the board shall be held at times designated by joint agreement 
between the chairman, a representative of the Employer and a representative of 
the Union. 


2. Expenses 


Any expenses incurred by the central adjustment board in connection with 
its official business shall be borne equally by the parties to this agreement. 


3. Powers of the central adjustment board 


The decisions of the central adjustment board on any disputes or grievances 
submitted to it shall be final and binding upon all parties concerned. Nothing 
in this section shall be construed to empower the central adjustment board to 
change, modify, or amend the provisions of this agreement. 


4. Procedure for submitting grievances 


Any grievance concerning the application or interpretation of the terms of this 
agreement shall be submitted in writing to the shop committee and/or local 
business agent. In the event that no satisfactory settlement can be reached be- 
tween the plant management and the local, the matter shall be submitted to the 
central adjustment board in the following manner : 

(a) Should the complainant be a local union, the matter shall be sub- 
mitted by its executive board through the Union. 

(b) Should the complainant be a company, the matter shall be submitted 
through the Employer. 

(c) Should the dispute involve exemption from membership in the local 
or exemption from seniority regulations, the dispute shall first be submitted 
to the board of review as provided in section III or section [X, respectively. 
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5. Right to present grievances 


California Processors and Growers, Inc., the California State Council of 
Cannery Unions, or any company, or any local, shall have the right to present 
grievances for adjustment. Grievances related to working conditions under this 
ugreement shall be proper subjects for submission to the central adjustment 
board. 


6. Forfeit of claims 


Failure on the part of the complainant, whether company or local, to appear 
in any cases pending before the central adjustment board shall result in the 
forfeiture of its case by the complainant party. 


7. Limit on period of claims 


No claims, including claims for back wages, by an employee or by the local 
shall be valid for a period prior to the date the grievance was first filed in writ- 
ing unless circumstances of the case made it impossible for the employee or the 
local to know the existence of ground for the claim, in which case the claim 
shall be limited retroactively to a period of thirty (30) days prior to the date 
the claim was first filed in writing. 


8. Additional rules of procedure 


Subject to all foregoing specific limitations, the central adjustment board shall 
be empowered to establish complete rules of procedure. 


SECTION XIII. COMPLIANCE 


In the event of a violation of any part of the agreement by a company, party 
to this agreement, such violation shall be immediately brought before the central 
adjustment board, herein provided for, and the ruling handed down by said 
board shall be final and binding upon the parties. If such company does not 
abide by that ruling it shall then be necessary for the Employer to immediately 
suspend that company and no assistance will be given the company against the 
action deemed advisable and necessary by the Union, because of the refusal of 
the company to accept the ruling handed down by the central adjustment board. 

Likewise, in the event of a violation of any part of this agreement by a local 
union, such violation will be immediately brought before the central adjustment 
board, provided herein, and the ruling handed down by such board shall be final 
and binding upon the parties. If such local union refuses to abide by the rul- 
ing handed down, it shall then be necessary to immediately recommend to the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers that that local union shall not receive official recognition from the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers and 
the California State Council of Cannery Unions, and thereby prevent that local 
union from receiving any assistance from those bodies until such time as the 
local union agrees to comply with the ruling handed down by the central adjust- 
ment board. 

SECTION XIV. CONFLICTING AGREEMENTS 


(a) Except where specifically authorized by this agreement, it is expressly 
understood that no company or local, party to this agreement, shall have the 
power to make or enter into any separate or special agreement involving the 
subject matter of this agreement. 

(b) In the event the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, the California State Council of Cannery Unions, or 
any of the locals, parties hereto, make any agreement with any employer, within 
the jurisdiction of any individual local union, party to this agreement, as such 
jurisdiction now exists, a copy of such agreement shall be filed immediately with 
the California State Council of Cannery Unions and the California Processors 
and Growers, Inc. Any more favorable conditions in such agreements granted 
to any other employer shall give the Employer under this agreement the option 
to discuss such more favorable conditions with the California State Council of 
Cannery Unions with the recognized possibility that the more favorable conditions 
may be incorporated in this agreement during its term. 
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SECTION XV. TERM OF AGREEMENT 
The term of this agreement shall be from March 1, 1959, to February 29, 1960. 


SECTION XVI. PROCEDURE FOR MODIFICATION 


(a) In the event either party desires to modify any of the terms of this agree- 
ment or to establish new or different terms or conditions, written notice specify- 
ing in exact language the changes desired shall be served within the sixteen 
(16) day period December 16, 1959, to December 31, 1959, inclusive. The months 
of January and February shall be devoted to negotiations and if the parties are 
in complete agreement all changes mutually agreed upon shall become effective 
on March 1, 1960, and shall remain effective for not less than twelve (12) months 
theerafter. 

(bd) If any of the matters under negotiation are still in dispute on March 1, 
1960, this contract will terminate unless the parties mutually agree upon an ad- 
ditional period or periods of negotiation. The changes agreed upon during such 
additional negotiations shall become effective on a mutually acceptable date and 
shall remain effective until at least the following March 1. 

(c) If, during the above December 16-31 period, neither party serves notice 
of a desire to modify any of the terms of this agreement or to establish new or 
different terms or conditions, then this agreement shall continue for an addi- 
tional period of at least twelve (12) months after the next March 1 anniversary 
date. 

In witness whereof, the parties have set their hands and seals this 16th day of 
June 1959. 

VERNON L. PANKEY, 
President, California State Council of Cannery Unions. 
HAL P. ANGUS, 
Secretary, California State Council of Cannery Unions. 
W. HaRLow WAGGONER, 
President, California Processors and Growers, Inc. 
N. T. NOWELL, 
Vice President, California Processors and Growers, Inc. 
J. W. Bristow, 
Executive Vice President, California Processors and Growers, Inc. 
J. PAUL St. SURE, 
Counsel for California Processors and Growers, Inc. 


APPENDIX A 
I. JOB CLASSIFICATIONS 


Job classifications will be as shown in the Job Classification Manual which 
is made part of appendix A of this agreement. 


II. PROCEDURES AND RULES GOVERNING CLASSIFICATION OF NEW JOBS AND JOBS NOT 
ORIGINALLY CLASSIFIED IN THE JOB CLASSIFICATION MANUAL 


(a) Bracket classifications for new jobs arising in the industry or for jobs 
not originally classified in this agreement shall not be considered matters of 
contract interpretation and therefore shall not be subject to the central adjust- 
ment board procedure provided in the body of the agreement. The following 
procedure shall govern in determining bracket classifications, but in no event 
shall any new brackets be created. 

(1) The Employer shall establish the bracket classification for all new 
jobs or for jobs not originally classified and shall supply the Union with 
a job description, job title, and the bracket classification applied. 

(2) If the Union disagrees with the job description, job title, or bracket 
classification, the basis of disagreement shall be submitted to the Em- 
ployer in writing within ten (10) days from mailing of Employer's notice. 
If no such submission is made by the Union, the job description, job title, 
and bracket classification shall be deemed approved and shall become a 
part of appendix A. 
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(b) For purposes of settling disputes involving classifications established 
for new jobs classified in accordance with the foregoing procedure, there shall 
be established within thirty (30) days following the effective date of this 
agreement an industry job classification committee; this committee consisting 
of six (6) members—three (3) representing the Union, appointed by the Union, 
and a like number of Employer representatives appointed by the Employer— 
shall be constituted and empowered to investigate job classification disputes 
which have been submitted in writing by the Union and to determine appro- 
priate titles, descriptions, and classifications for such disputed jobs subject to 
paragraph (c) immediately following. This committee shall be empowered 
to establish complete rules of procedure including the method for achieving 
final settlement of job classification disputes. Effective date for each disputed 
classification shall be determined by the committee. 

(c) Where content of a job originally classified in this agreement has not 
been changed in any substantial particular, no requests for review shall be 
recognized by the committee. 

APPENDIX B 


HIRING PRACTICES 


The following rules shall be observed in the rehiring of former employees and 
in the hiring of new employees: 

(1) When operations require the employment of additional workers the com- 
pany will give preference to unemployed persons whose names appear on the 
current seniority lists of the particular plant, it being understood that such 
persons must be available and qualified to perform the work. 

(2) In the event available qualified persons with seniority are insufficient to 
supply the requirements of the company, the company will give preference to ex- 
perienced cannery workers with previous satisfactory employment in the par- 
ticular plant who are qualified to perform the work available. Such preference 
insofar as possible will be given in accordance with the amount of time previously 
worked in the plant. After thirty (30) days of work in a season, the hiring 
preference shall also apply for layoff purposes. 

(3) In the event the available and qualified persons with seniority, plus addi- 
tional persons hired in accordance with the foregoing rule No. 2, are insufficient 
to fill the requirements of the company, then the company shall be privileged to 
select additional qualified persons who have had previous experience in the clas- 
sifiecations of work required in northern California. If no such persons are avail- 
able, the company may then hire from any source. All nonseniority persons 
shall make application for union membership and the local union agrees not to 
unreasonably refuse to accept such persons into membership in the local. Such 
persons shall make application for and complete such union membership subject 
to the provisions of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. 

(4) As used in the foregoing paragraphs, it is understood that the term “avail- 
able” shall mean the persons shall present themselves at the time and place 
specified by the company, and the term “qualified” shall mean able to perform 
the work according to the standards and judgment of the company. 


APPENDIX C 
WELFARE PLAN 


(a) It is agreed that a welfare plan shall be part of this collective bargaining 
agreement. 

(b) The agreed welfare plan shall be administered by a board of trustees com- 
posed of an equal number of representatives designated by the Union and the Em- 
ployer. The duties and powers of the board of trustees shall be set forth in a 
trust agreement designated as exhibit C(1) of this agreement. 

(c) The schedule of benefits provided by the welfare plan shall be designated 
as exhibit C(2) of this agreement. Such schedule of benefits shail become effec- 
tive on September 1, 1953, and shall remain effective without change until at 
least February 29, 1960. The beginning date for welfare payments, either by the 
employer or from the employee, for an employee earning his initial eligibility 
shall be the first of the month during which he completes his 12-month anniver- 
sary period between the first and fifteenth of said month. Otherwise, the be- 
ginning date of eligibility will be the first of the following month. 
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(d) By agreement of the parties to this contract, the eligibility rules appear- 
ing as article IV of the welfare plan trust agreement shall be considered part 
of this appendix C and thereby subject to the arbitration machinery in this con- 
tract. 

APPENDIX D 


PENSION PLAN 
Contributions 


The Company will contribute ten (10) cents per hour for each covered 
employee to the Western Conference of Teamsters Pension Trust Fund to 
provide benefits in accordance with the Western Conference of Teamsters Pension 
Plan. 


Covered employees will be all of the Company’s regular employees represented 
by the Union. 

Contributions will be made only on straight time hours worked including paid 
vacations and paid holidays up to a maximum of 17344 hours per month ($17.30) 
averaged over a year except that $4.80 shall be the weekly maximum. 

Contributions for new employees begin after the employee has qualified by 
working 1,600 hours in a work year except that— 

(a) an employee hired within six months after termination from another 
canner covered by the Western Conference of Teamsters Pension Plan who 
has previously qualified and who is assigned to nonseasonal work shall have 
contributions made on his behalf beginning after the normal trial period 
(30 calendar days) retroactive to his date of employment: 

(b) an employee hired within six months after termination from an 
employer covered by the Western Conference of Teamsters Pension Plan and 
who had previously qualified and who works 1,600 hours after his date of 
employment shall have contributions made on his behalf retroactive to his 
starting date. 


Termination of existing plans 


The benefit to which each employee now participating under an existing plan 
shall be entitled shall be determined as the benefit to which he would be entitled 
under the existing plan as now constituted if no further credits accrue for him 
thereunder after March 1, 1957, but he is considered to have a fully vested right 
only if he has completed ten years of service and only if he remains in the service 
of the Employer until he either retires in accordance with the terms of the 
existing plan or meets the age and service requirements for vesting of employer- 
purchased benefits (he being considered as having made all contributions required 
of him thereunder as of March 1, 1957). Any such employee may withdraw 
his own contributions plus interest, if any, at any time in lieu of any of the 
above benefits purchased by combined employer contributions and employee 
contributions. 

As soon as possible each Employer having a plan will review with the Union 
the situation of persons now participating in plans who are age sixty-three or 
over, for the purpose of making proper arrangements to prevent their being 
prejudiced by reason of the termination of their existing plan. 

All contributions under existing plans for and by employees subject to this 
agreement shall be terminated as of March 1, 1957. 

The Company’s existing retirement policy shall continue in effect for all 
employees. 

Other provisions 


Proper agreements will be executed establishing each Employer’s acceptance of 


the agreement and declaration of trust creating the Western Conference of Team- 
sters Pension Plan and Trust. 


The above understandings are based on the assumption that the Company’s 
contributions will be deductible for Federal income tax purposes. 


APPENDIX E 
JURY DUTY 


Regular 1,600-hour employees called to jury duty shall not lose any pay by 
reason of serving as jurors. The employer shall pay such employees the difference 
between their regular compensation and the payment made to them as jurors. 
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Tabulation of daily rates of pay (men and women) 

















| Exempt week | Nonexempt week 
| 
Ist 8 Sth to Over12 | Ist8 9th to | Over 12 
hours | 12th | hours | hours 12th hours 
| hours | hours 
ee eae as - = ap — oe Cee os —— SS | 
Days other than Saturdays, Sundays, and | | 
enumerated holidays_......--.-------- ‘ 1.0 1.5 2.0 1.0 5 2.0 
Saturdays <iekesay -| 1.0 | 1.5 2.0 | 11.5 12.0 2.0 
Sundays-holidays worked by employees | | | 
not eligible for unworked holiday pay-_-- 1.5 2.0 2.0 1.5 | 2.0 2.0 
Sundays (not 7th consecutive day), peas, | 
SRN nade nue ieaneonaes 1.0 1.5 2.0 1.5 2.0 2.0 
Holidays (eligible employees): | 
SoG OS See ee | 21.5 2.0 2.0 31.5 2.0 2.0 
Not IG cake Jdeeeonmaase BO Ice ceiiah th abeebbnnal DID Riccneinnciensudbcieiliieial * 





i See sec. V(4) (3). 


2 Plus 8 hours pay. 


The following companies for the plants designated are covered by the col- 
lective bargaining agreement entered into on June 16, 1959, by and between 
California Processors and Growers, Inc., and the California State Council of 
Cannery Unions, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers: 


F. M. Ball & Co., Division of Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd.: Plant No. 1, Oakland; 
plant No. 2, Oakland. 

Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., San Jose. 

Bereut-Richards Packing Co., Sacramento. 

F. E. Booth Co., Inc., Fremont. 

California Fruit Concentrates, Inc., San Jose. 

Davis Canning Co., Atwater. 

Escalon Packers, Inc., Escalon. 

Filice & Perrelli Canning Co.: Richmond plant, Richmond; Gilroy plant, Gilroy; 
Merced plant, Merced. 

Flotill Products, Inc.: Stockton plant, Stockton; Modesto plant, Modesto. 

Gerber Products Co., Oakland. 

Harter Packing Co., Yuba City. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Jose. 

H. J. Heinz Co.: Isleton plant, Isleton; Tracy plant, Tracy; Watsonville plant, 
Watsonville. 

Hickmott Canning Co., Antioch. 

G. W. Hume Co., Turlock. 

Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc.: Plant No. 1 Hayward; plant No. 3, Hayward; 
Oakdale plant, Oakdale ; Campbell plant, Campbell. 

Manteca Canning Co., Manteca. 

Mor-Pak Preserving Corp., Division of Turlock Cooperative Growers, Stockton. 

Patterson Canning Co., Patterson. 

Planada Packers, Planada. 

Pratt-Low Preserving Co., Santa Clara. 

Richmond-Chase Co. . plant No. 4, San Jose; plant No. 7, Stockton. 

Santa Clara Packing Co., San Jose. 

Schuckl & Co., Ine.: Sunnyvale plant, Sunnyvale; Turlock plant, Turlock. 

Stokely-Van Camp, Inc.: Lodi plant, Lodi; Oakland plant, Oakland; Oroville 
plant, Oroville; Santa Cruz plant, Santa Cruz. 

Thornton Canning Co., Thornton. 

Tri-Valley Packing Association: Modesto plant, Modesto; San Jose plant, San 
Jose : Stockton plant, Stockton. 

Turlock Cooperative Growers, Modesto. 

U.S. Products Corp., Ltd.: San Jose plant, San Jose; Santa Clara plant, Santa 
Clara. 

Visalia Food Products, Inc., Visalia. 

Western California Canners, Inc., Antioch. 

Frank M. Wilson Co., Inc., Stockton. 

Walnut Creek Canning Co., Walnut Creek. 

Wood Canning Co., Stockton. 
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The following locals, members of the California State Council of Cannery 
Unions, are covered by the collective bargaining agreement entered into on June 
16, 1959, by and between California Processors and Growers, Inc., and the 
California State Council of Cannery Unions, International Brotherhood .of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers: 


Cannery Warehousemen, Food Processors, Drivers and Helpers Union No. 678, 
Antioch. 

Cannery Warehousemen, Food Processors, Drivers and Helpers Union No. 768, 
Hayward. 

Cannery Warehousemen, Food Processors, Drivers and Helpers Union No. 746, 
Kingsburg. 

Cannery Warehousemen, Food Processors, Drivers and Helpers Union No. 748, 
Modesto. 

Cannery Warehousemen, Food Processors, Drivers and Helpers Union No. 750, 
Oakland. 

Sales Drivers, Food Processors, Warehousemen and Helpers Union No. 952, 
Orange. : 

Cannery, Dried Fruit and Nut Workers Union No. 849, Oroville. 

General Warehouse, Food Processors, and Production Workers Union No. 655, 
Redwood City. 

Cannery Workers and Warehousemen Union No. 857, Sacramento. 

yeneral Teamsters, Warehousemen and Helpers Union No. 890, Salinas. 

Cannery Warehousemen, Food Processors, Drivers and Helpers Union No. 679, 
San Jose. 

Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers Union No. 186, Santa Barbara. 

Food Packers, Freezer-Cannery Workers and Warehousemen’s Union No. 865, 
Santa Maria. 

General Truck Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Union No. 980, Santa 
Rosa. 

Cannery Warehousemen, Food Processors, Drivers and Helpers Union No. 601, 
Stockton. 

General Teamsters, Warehousemen, Cannery Workers and Helpers Union No. 
94, Visalia. 

General Teamsters, Packers, Food Processors and Warehousemen Union No. 
912, Watsonville. 


45576--61—pt. 2——23 
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STAT® OF CALIFORNIA i 
DEPART ART CP ERGROYMENT CLEARANCE ORDER 20 bos 5 
PORM ES bd 
“WEGMBSRTARGN uivind COsanhOod, BEvecial weblauc trond, And Of. Oreninas— Ss 


TRANSPORTATION: Transportation and subsistence advanced by employer from Texas t 
Stockton. Advance to be withheld by payroll deduction. Money to 
be reimbursed to worker if worker stays duration of work period. 


LIVING Barrack type for single men. Board furnished at $1.75 per day, 
CONDITIONS: Mexican style cooking; or $2.50 per day, American style cooking. 


REFERRAL POSITIVE RECRUITMENT: Positive recruitment at El Paso, Texas or 
INSTRUCTIONS: other offices as authorized. 
Forward BS 568 to the OHO (and to CO if positive recruitment ) 


DATE NEEDED: Fed. 17, 1960. 


DISTRIBUTION: Region X, Texas 





EXPERIENCE: Must be experienced farm hand. 

PHYSICAL: Good physical condition. 

TanSvee PGrininas Gccuranomal itu ee a — 
: 300 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORP. ewan 4 HARVEST RAND, VEGETABLE : 3-19.20 

wee rae i. enemies 

Route é, Box 575 June 30 i "aan OF ear : perma 

Stockton, Californie ll hee i a 0123 

‘oat | Box 575 {Male __..j See attachment * az 

Stockton, California Re RE be Lata Ac 

Geeta Noibene Genct ascetal «WL NG aa sian, “OURS OF Wome | Exp 5/10/60 | 


4631 E. Fremont Street ; ;_ Single : 8 hour day : owe 


Stoektan, California truss  ! 
, Citizen or j T day veek - day off X Cal 686-2 


, Lesal Alien: provided if requested. 





J Phone: BOward 5-0271 
——— 


Cut - sled - Asparagus only. 





* Crew leaders will be employed as supervisors at $1.30 hour up, depending on 
number supervised and other factors. 


Senator WituiamMs. Now let’s get Monsignor Kennan’s statement. 


STATEMENT OF MONSIGNOR KENNAN, COALINGA, CALIF. 


Monsignor Kennan. This is just on child labor? 

Senator Witt1ams. No. Why don’t you give us your impressions 
and your views of the problems. 

Monsignor Kennan. Well, first of all, on the age for children, I 
think I would have to completely disagree. I went out picking apri- 
cots and berries when I was 9 years of age and continued until I was 
14, and I don’t think it has hindered my health; I am 69 now. | 
don’t think it injured my education, nor did it injure any family life. 
However, that was with parents. 

I re agree with Father McCullough here on the working to- 
gether. I do think that where families go out and work together 
out of school time—I wouldn’t tolerate even 14, 15 years old during 
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school—if, out of school, they are with their parents or responsible 
relatives, I see no harm in little kids going out in the fields. 

Clive told us about one 4-year-old girl run over. If we search the 
newspapers, we find a lot more hurt on bicycles, and also, I don’t think 
children should be allowed to use machinery, but picking prunes, 
apricots, or berries or, even in our country, the cotton or potatoes, I see 
a great advantage in "these children learning to work and not being 
supported by others. 

One of our great failures in raising children is to teach them they 

can get something for nothing, and I think if the family works 

together with their parents, it is a good idea; if they are with their 
parents and if they are in nonhazardous work, and I agree pretty 
much with that. 

There may be evils, but I think there are more. 

In cold facts, on the West Side, we have a nursery for 26 cents a day 
with meals. I do think family life could be preserved, and I think the 
children, the quicker they learn to earn a part of their way, the better 
Americans they will be, and then if they are taught to save along with 
it, thriftness, I think it would be a very good idea. 

Educationwise, we do have a problem of migrants who move in and 
out, but Father McCullough spoke here of pockets of poverty. We 
have got to realize there are certain types of people in the United 
States who are not going to be settled down; no amount of money is 
going to soive their problem. 

It isn’t a question of how much you give them. The more you give 
them, the less they are going to work, and when you have peaches 
coming, perishable crops and they pull strikes and that, it is dynamite 
to the farmer, and these people do not care. They have no responsi- 
bility to the farmer whatsoever, and the unions, I think, as I have 
observed them in this line only—I am speaking of ‘this line only—have 
shown very little responsibility toward the farmer, toward the crop, 
getting it cut. 

Are there any other questions on that ? 

On child labor, that would be my general idea on the thing. 

I don’t think we need the Federal Government mov ing into our loca 
situations here; at least on an educational process. I think we have 
enough State and Federal aid at the present time to handle anything 
that is necessary. 

We have a completely different situation in this area—I am from the 
Coalinga-Huron area—than they have in Sacramento. We have the 
big farms. We don’t have Cal-Pack, but a lot of incorporated 
farmers. 

It is a slight difference. A man might incorporate his farm for 
financial protection, not in the sense of California Packing Corp., so 
Wwe have an entirely different problem than up there. 

Senator WituiaMs. For what region are you speaking? 

Monsignor Kennan. Huron, Coalinga, and this West Side, Five 
Points, over to the San Joaquin 

Father McDonnett. Where Joaquin Murrieta was shot. 

Monsignor Kennan. Yes, that is in my parish. We do havea very 
fine example—you will find probably the finest migratory schoolwork 
done in the United States at Five Points. 

We cooperate with them for clothing; we cooperate for medical care 
and also dental care in there. Mr. Jotto, the present principal, is a 
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marvelous man, and Gunderson received the Marshall Field Award 
for the work among them. The churches and social workers are doing 
their share of handling it from the local level. 

Senator Wint1aMs. We certainly need them, but we find an awful 
lot of city folk are willing to have the Federal Government take care 
of that. 

Monsignor Kennan. I wonder if they make it better or just relieve 
them from a duty. 

Senator WiuiaMs. Well, they are not accepting a duty. We have 
alerted a lot of people to a problem right in their own community 
that they didn’t even know was there. 

Monsignor Kennan. I don’t think the Federal Government should 
be papa and mama to these people. 

Senator Witi1ams. Well, the Federal Government is you and me 
and all of us together, you know. 

Monsignor Kennan. That is until we go try to do something and 
Washington tells how, when, where, and if we can do it. 

Senator WitiraMs. I bet Washington doesn’t tell you much of what 
youcando. [Laughter.] 

Monsignor Kennan. I quite agree with you. I have been hauled 
before Federal commissions a number of times during the AAA and 
NRA days. [Laughter. | 

Iam sorry; you area Democrat; but I couldn’t help it. 

Senator WiiuiAMs. We have got them outnumbered in California 
right now, I will tell you that. [Laughter. ] 

Monsignor Kennan. No; I think it is a failure upon the churches 
to meet their problem and the communities to meet their problem. 
We have no trouble at all getting all the clothing we need up and down 
the State of California for these people here who simply won’t pro- 
vide for themselves and can’t. They either can’t or won't, and I don’t 
think the object of the Federal Government is to step in and provide 
the welfare it is providing for. 

Senator Wiriiams. Most of these programs aren’t to take over 
operations; they are to stimulate the communities. 

Monsignor Kennan. If they will stimulate the communities; yes, 
fine. 

Senator WiixiraMs. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Monsignor Kennan. Getting down to unions, I would be on very 
unsafe ground if I said unions were wrong, but there are unions and 
unions. Ifa union is established to protect the ry of workingmen 
and create fair conditions, they are wonderful, but I have quite a 
collection of union constitutions that are anything but that. I do 
believe unions might be good if they are the right kind of unions, but 
when you get a man like Mr. Knowles, who tells you a man that can’t 
produce enough to earn the minimum wage; they ought to be turned 

out to social security, I think they are way off. I don’t believe in that. 
Why can’t he work any more if he is getting a dollar an hour?) Why 
an existence wage and then let the man earn as much—or the family 
as much as—if they can’t earn their way, then they are objects of 
chairity and out of 
Senator Wiii1ams. You don’t want the minimum to become the 
maximum ? 
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Monsignor Kennan. By no means, no. If you hire the man, justice 
only demands that you give to the man which is his fair share of what 
he does. If he is unable to produce enough to keep himself and his 
family, then he becomes an object of charity. 

Senator WiitraMs. One bill [ am sure we can agree on is the effort 
through licensing and credentials to eliminate the corrupt labor con- 
tractor. 

Monsignor Kennan. I would go all the way with that. We do have 
these people exploited no end because of their ignorance. But I don’t 
think that is exactly the Federal Government’s job. It should be State 
rather than Federal Government. It should be the State of California, 
I believe. I am very much in favor of that. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. We wouldn’t prevent the State from more com- 
prehensive regulation, but some minimum uniformity is needed, be- 
cause these men, you know, are sometimes interstate. 

Monsignor Kennan. But any law that the Federal Government 
should pass should not limit the State. 

Senator Witu1ams. No, I agree with you and ours does not; that 
is right. 

Monsignor Kennan. I will come to that on the bracero problem. 

On the housing, most of the housing that we have in this section 
are Army barracks and I lived 3 years in them and didn’t suffer from 
them. These people need social work, which is not the function of 
government to do. Personal hygiene—that again is a place for social 
agencies to step in. 

Senator Wiiurams. Well, I will tell you one thing. Certainly the 
grower cannot be expected to educate the workers to sanitary living. 
He has enough trouble. 

Monsignor Kennan. He has enough trouble on his own. That, 
again, is the work of social workers and the State labor commission 
for adequate housing, but it shouldn’t have to be wall-to-wall with 
hi-fi for these people that don’t know what it is. [Laughter.] 

Senator Wiii1Ams. We would just settle for screens and running 
water. [Laughter. ] 

Monsignor Kennan. I would agree with you, and I think most of 
the people on the West Side have that, and they are doing about all 
they can. However, there is another problem. A lot of these floaters 
around would like to anchor and buy, but they have no way of credit. 
If the Federal Government in its housing could make some induce- 
ment—not a gift—for example, an exemption on their income tax for 
anything they might sink in a home, up to $5,000, $6,000, $7,000, $8,000, 
$9,000, a lot of these people would be interested in buying; and a hous- 
Ing project or act that would help these people to buy smaller homes 
and old ones, not brandnew ones. 

Senator Witi1ams. We have never had that idea expressed. Our 
housing program is designed for low interest loans to growers, guar- 
anteed loans to entrepreneurs—— 


Monsignor Kennan. If the people themselves become anchored to 
the ground. 
_ Senator Witr14Ms. You know, there aren’t any segments of Amer- 
ican life that don’t have a housing program, with the one exception 
of migrant farm people. Middle income, high income, public hous- 
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ing, FHA, guarantees that everybody has a housing program but 
these people. 

Monsignor Kennan. But these people. 

Senator WittiAms. Veterans have direct loans. We even have di- 
rect loans for college housing. 

Monsignor Kennan. But you haven't anything where these poorer 
people could even go in and buy an old home. Tf they buy a house, 
they have got to buy a $10,000 or $12,000 home. They can’t go in 
something they are fit to live in. 

Senator Witrrams. I wish the CBS man were here to take your 
picture.on that. I could use that back in Washington. That is a 
forceful, very effective and helpful idea, Monsignor. 

Monsignor Kennan. In our parish right now, I have just a little 
personal program in which we have anchored five people in there who 
have been living in trailers. It is like borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul. 

Senator Wiiirams. We didn’t get your full address. 

Monsignor Kennan. Box 666, Coalinga, Calif. 

Senator WitiiaMs. I would like to place these gentlemen, Fred, on 
the mailing list; we periodically publish reports and ideas and might 
be able to develop an exchange with you gentlemen who are so close 
to this. 

Monsignor Kennan. A lot of people would like to, but there is 
no way, no facility at all, no credit, no way of anchoring, and they 
are not fit to go into these housing projects, but they could buy older 
homes, and if the home is worth it, why not ? 

Senator Wini1ams. A very good idea; extremely helpful. 

Monsignor Kennan. Then, many of these growers would prefer 
just to pay a little more wages than put up housing. 

Senator Winxtams. In Florida, we saw quite a few housing entre- 
preneurs. They put up rental housing and can make a go of it; and 
the people earn enough there to pay a decent rental and it works out 
very well. 

Monsignor Kennan. As time goes on, with the mechanization of 
these farms, more and more will live and work 8, 9 months in their 
own community without going out, if they can anchor. That would 
be my suggestion for housing. 

Senator Witr1ams. Well, we have covered a range of ideas here. 

Do you have anything further? 

fonsignor Kennan. Yes, on the bracero problem, I think that 
where labor is necessary and it is certified by the State, as it must be 
before we bring braceros in, that they should be allowed to come. I 
think perhaps the method of admitting them ought to be just a little 
easier, so there wouldn’t be so many, as ; the Mexicans say, “Mordidos” 
here. The whites will be taken care of by the licensing of these con- 
tractors. 

Here is the problem. I have taken two trips in Mexico, stayed off 
the beaten path, and met any number of braceros who have w -orked 
on the farms and they will hail you by the “Padre, rancho”—what- 
ever ranch they met you on. If we bring these people in, they are 
coming from conditions far worse than we have got here, dirt floors, 
no such things as sanitary facilities at all. A well may be down a 
block away from them. If they can come up here, earn a little 
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money, better themselves, we have done a tremendous international 
piece of good will work. 

1 understand about 500,000 come over here—if we could take that 
500,000, treat them well here, see that they are paid, watch that these 
“mordidos,” the bites aren’t put on too heavy, we will have 500,000 
going back with good will to Mexico. 

Senator Wituiams. Of course, the 500,000 aren’t all from Mexico. 

Monsignor Kennan. Same deal. We have 500,000 talking about 
the good part of the United States; when our Commie friends get 
down there, they are not going to have some fertile ground to work. 
If we send our four billion out to the rest of those countries to give 
away, Why not allow these people to come in and earn an honest dollar 
and another one for us and go Hack preaching the gospel of the United 
States. 

Now, the unions oppose them because they can’t organize them; 
they can’t get their little “mordido” out of them. [Laughter.] 

Senator WiLuiAMs. No comment from me. 

Monsignor Kennan. And they are poor. They are very indus- 
trious; they do work and they will work. 

Now, with the unions, also, you are going to have your 8 hour days 
and your swing shifts, but God Almighty never put the sun on an 
8 hour day or the canteloups or peaches on an 8 hou day. Some- 
times, you have to work long hours and these people are willing to 
do it. They have a fidelity, if you will, to the employer to work 
while he needs them. 

But, there always has to be a margin of some kind. They should 
come up in the way they can handle them. 

That is about all I have to say, but I do think there is a great 
relationship between juvenile delinquency and the working together 
with their parents for nonhazardous work. They should be allowed 
to do this. 

Mr. Ranpotru. Monsignor, just out of curiosity, how many years 
have you been in this work ? 

Monsignor Kennan. I am starting my 42d ace 

Mr. Ranpoien. Working in the migratory labor field ? 

Monsignor Kennan. Forty-two years ago in Fresno here, my first 
parish, I organized a group of Filipinos for medical attention and 
care, 

Mr. Ranpotpx. Now, we heard the testimony this morning of a 
labor organizer who has been in this field for 1 year, and he says 
that the bracero program should be abolished. Do you agree with 
that ? 

Monsignor Kennan. I absolutely disagree completely. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. Do you believe that the bracero program has solved 
the wetback problem ? 

Monsignor Kennan. To some extent, yes; but we are always going 
to have the wetback. 

Mr. Ranpoten. You heard the testimony this morning; do you 
agree that the statistics are as widely diversified as they are—in 400,- 
000 before the bracero program, as some 30,000 apprehended last 
year? Would you agree with those statistics? 

Monsignor Kennan. I couldn’t tell you in statistics. I am not 


gully aware on this. I do know in our area we have far less wet- 


acks, 
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Mr. Ranpoipn. Would you be willing to venture an opinion on 
whether or not we might again have the wetback program ? 

Monsignor Kennan. If we stopped the bracero, definitely. We 
don’t have enough people, in my mind, to put out the work. We have 
any number of skid row families, I would call them, that move around 
any place just to get to the next place. 

Mr. Ranvotru. Do you feel the wetback problem would return to 
the full extent that it was before, or worse? 

Monsignor Kennan. Well, I don’t think it could be much worse. 
We had plenty of them before and we will have them again if we 
stop the bracero program. This “bracero” is just a new name for 
an old problem. Boss Tweed hauled the Irish into New York; then, 
when the Irish got smart, they hauled in the rest of them, the Pol- 
lacks. We hauled in the Japs before the war. 

Senator Witt1ams. Those minorities—their answer was that they 
got elected mayor. 

Monsignor Kennan. Yes. [Laughter.] This bracero is not a new 
problem. We have always brought more people in for work and now 
we have gotten down to social security and aid to needy children and 
the rest of these rackets, where people don’t have to work and we 
have less and less who want to. 

Senator Wiruiams. Well, things are getting a little sleepy around 
here. [Laughter. ] 

Monsignor Kennan. Thank you very much for the opportunity. 
Are there any other questions now? I think I pretty near covered 
what I wanted. [Laughter.] [Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF REV. DONALD McDONNELL, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Father McDonne tt. I think that it is very apparent and clear that 


there has been much discussion over many years about this problem, | 


of which the white hairs of Monsignor Kennan are indeed evidence. 

There have been many, many, many reports. I myself counted 183 
reports of various agencies, Federal agencies, special committees of 
the health department, reports by labor unions, reports by church 
groups, by social action groups, hundreds of reports, entire libraries 
of reports about this problem, and yet it continues, because there has 
been no effective action to this date to terminate the labor camp 
system. 

It has not been my experience to go back 42 years in any field, 
much less in farm labor, but since 1950, in being the chaplain to the 
people on the land, in acting as the director of the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference in the archdiocese of San Francisco and, more recent- 
ly, as the chairman of the Catholic Rural Life Conference of Cali- 
fornia, Region 11 of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, I 
have come into contact with many groups of people, and I have seen 
many people blamed for this mess. 

We have seen in recent years the Mexican people blamed for this 
chaos; the laborers called unstable, irresponsible drifters, many other 
adjectives that are not worthy of the dignity of this meeting. 

I have seen farmers blamed for this and caricatures of farmers as 
being evil, crafty men. 

I have seen caricatures of labor organizers as being Communists. I 
have seen the American public called down and blamed for permitting 
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this condition of agriculture to continue, but what is apparent is that 
the problem is not solved and it will not be solved unless there is a 
change in the labor camp system, and speaking as objectively as I can, 
I would say this: The labor camp system is evil. 

The continuance of the labor camp system is not good and, there- 
fore, Public Law 78 which permits the continuance of the labor camp 
system is a bad law and should be terminated. 

Now, this statement as to the morality of Public Law 78 is not a 
personal opinion. It has been affirmed and reaffirmed in the official 
teaching agencies of the Catholic Church, the bishop’s committee for 
the Spanish speaking, the Catholic Council for the Spanish Speak- 
ing, the national conference, and the bishop’s committee. 

I quote, for example, the resolution of the Catholic Council for the 
Spanish Speaking, at San Antonio, Tex., 1958. It says: 

We reaffirm most emphatically that Public Law 78 which allows Mexican na- 


tionals, braceros, to be contracted in the United States should be terminated 


and not renewed. Immigration legislation should be in conformity with social 
justice and surety. 


So the whole question is: What is to be our farm policy, what is to 
be our immigration policy ? 

In regard to farm policy, there are various systems that could be. 
The first is that there could be a pattern of family farming with co- 
operatives to supply the market for the vast cities of the United 
States. 

When we hear of people saying that they will go out of business, 
we know certainly that California is not going to disappear under the 
seas as the islands off the coast of Chile did in the last earthquake. 
The land will be here. The sun will be here. The climate will be 
here, and the fields with the water through irrigation will make pos- 
sible the supplying of this tremendous market of California fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

So the question is: Who will own the land, who will rule the eco- 
nomic system ? 

Now, the place mat of this very motel says this: 

Salutos Amigos. 


The early California dons were a breed with ruggedly individual personalities 
and a charm entirely their own. These qualities were reflected in the grand 
haciendas in which they lived. While many of the large metropolitan areas of 
California grew out of the system of 21 missions, the early Spanish California 
pioneers such as Vallejo, Cabrillo, Munras, and others did much to settle the 
new land by developing their haciendas or establishments. The old adobe man- 
sions of the dons are still standing in many parts of California and are elo- 
quent reminders of a glorious past. 


That is beautiful, but it does not mention the fact that everybody 
was not an early California don, but that these haciendas and that 
system were made possible by peons. 

_ The United States did not produce any peons and, therefore, we 
ar peons to work for the people of America. 

o the labor camp system means then that we have a successor to 
the plantation system of the Old South, and while we can reminisce 
very wonderfully about the great hospitality and the culture of the 
southern gentleman, we know that economy depended upon slavery. 

California voted not to become a slave State, but there was not the 
elimination of the plantation system. 
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The first people who were the servants in the plantation system 
were the Chinese coolies. The second group imported were the Japa- 
nese; the next the Filipinos; then the families from Mexico. Then 
we had a reversal from that trend to the bringing in of the people of 
the Midwest, the blue-eyed blondes who were the “Grapes of Wrath” 
people. 

Then, in 1943, 17 years ago, we had the beginning of the bracero 
importation. 

But, whether you call them “Chinese coolies,” or Mexican braceros,” 
the system is the same. 

This is my carefully considered opinion and statement: that the 
plantation system as it operates now is evil and should be changed. 

Now, it is said by some that by painting the walls of the barracks 
and pouring a can of saniclor down the toilet reforms the system. I 
say that a barracks is still a barracks, whether it is littered with old 
tin cans and wine bottles or whether it is brought up to the standards 
of the grade A dairies in which our cows work. It is still a barracks, 
because the problem is one of human relations and not of agricultural 
techniques. 

Our universities are set up to do research to develop new varieties 
of cotton and tomatoes and strawberries. The training of the man- 
agers of these farm corporations goes on in the field of agribusiness. 

These things are a question, therefore, of human relations, and 
whether the migratory workers come in an oxcart, whether they come 
in an old jalopy, as during the Dust Bow] days, whether they come 
now in a bus brought across the border, the way of life of people is 
very different. The people of the land do not live like the other peo- 
ple of America. You have only to see that. Where are the workers 
of the factory system of America? They live in our cities. They 
buy ourcars. They eat our food. 

Where are the workers of the agricultural system? They are in 
the labor camps. They are either the men of Mexico in the barracks 
or they are the families living in shacks. 

This is the system. The company town idea has long been outmoded 
in industry, and yet the labor camp is nothing more than the principle 
of the company town applied to this new industry and the industrial 
revolution. 

So, of the possible systems there are, we recognize that although the 
best system would be the family farm system, of family farmers united 
in cooperatives, and that truly farmwork is farmers’ work—althou 
this is true, we do admit that a corporation farm system could 
morally acceptable in social justice if the people are able to achieve 
the decent standard of living and the provis'ons that make life in 
the United States comparable to other workers so that there is not a 
splitting or breaking of the community into these two sections de- 
scribed by Father McCullough. 

But, at the present time, where legislation denies by exemption to 
the farmworkers the normal provisions that cover other workers, 
there is not the recognition of the right to organize, the coverage by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act or by the National Labor Relations Act, 
by the minimum wage agreement, by, even in California, the Fair 
Employment Practices Act, where all of these things are denied and 
where even though in California it is against the law now to discrim- 
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inate against a person by reason of his race, his color, or religion in any 
industry, it is still legal in California. 

So, any American who applies for a job on a ranch may be refused 
on the ground that he is not a Mexican or not a Filipino, not a Jap- 
anese or not a Negro—this type of thing, of the breaking up of people 
into a subservient class has continued from the early days and is still 
here. 

This is the change that is indicated; a change in the spirit of life; 
a change in the value of people, not as a commodity or products to be 
cost accounted in the same way that fertilizer or a pump or a tractor 
is counted, but to be treated as people. 

The commodity theory of labor is not acceptable in social justice to 
any person of good will, and therefore, there are changes indicated. 

The obvious changes can only come by making the farm people the 
same kind of American people that other workers are. This is the 
fundamental teaching of the Catholic Church. 

It is said by some that farmworkers are different. 

This is from the manifesto on rural life of the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. 


Social justice must not be denied to farm laborers. Their rights and liberties 
are not different from those of workers in industrial centers. 

The following observation of Pope Pius XI applies to farm laborers: 

“Social justice cannot be said to have been satisfied as long as working men 
are denied a wage that will enable them to secure proper sustenance for them- 
selves and for their families; as long as they cannot make suitable provision 


through public or private insurance for old age, for periods of illness and 
unemployment.” 


Farm laborers must strive to help themselves. Wherever possible, they must 
organize for the protection of their rights and legitimate interests. 

So, this is what we see. We go out to the people of the land. We do 
not see homes, schools, churches, but immense areas under cultivation. 
The common symbol of a community in the San Joaquin Valley is the 
sun over the mountains and the long, long rows of crops in the valley 
below. 

But, where are the homes? Where are the schools? Where are 
the churches ? 

The land is empty of the people of the land. They are in labor 
camps or on the shoestring communities. We do not have the way 
of life of the people of America. 

In regard to how this fits into foreign policy, we know that there 
have been many severe reprecussions in other lands. Namely, when 
Nixon went down to Latin America, his windshield was kicked in. 
People in Latin America are not ignorant of the fact that the United 
States took possession of this vast area from Texas to the Pacific Ocean 
by war and by force, and now, to say that since we have taken it, 
we cannot handle it and we cannot operate our farms without the peon 
system of Mexico—this is an admission before the world that the so- 
called world leader in economic life is a failure. 

In regard to being able to solve the problem of man’s relation to 
the land, it is said that we need every year approximately 500,000 Mex- 
ican workers imported. We know that some of the best farmers in 
the world are the Japanese farmers. 

_ If there is need to have a special immigration law, then let’s do 
it for once and all. That is to say, bring in 500,000 Japanese farmers 
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to be the farmers of America. Take them out of the quota, admit them 
with nonquota wives and children, and we will have all the farmers 
that we need to produce the food for America. 

There are many kinds of immigration that can be justified, but this 
restrictive agricultural immigration of men who for 17 years have been 
imported and reimported and reimported again, so much so that this 
has become the permanent farm system, this is evil. 

Now, there is much more to be said, but we will cut it here. 

If there are any questions, I will be happy to answer them. 

Senator Witurams. We are very grateful Father, for a very thought- 
ful appraisal of some of the fundamental philosophical problems of 
and reasons for the situation that we face. 

Mr. Randolph has some specific questions, I believe. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Father McDonnell, what is the length of time that 
you have spent in the field of migratory labor, actually working in the 
field at the camps themselves; the total experience you have had? 

Father McDonne tt. Ten years. 

Mr. Ranpotru. You said from 

Father McDonneELy. 1950 to 1960. 

Mr. Ranpotren. And you have spent all this time touring California, 
or where have you had this experience ? 

Father McDonne tt. In California principally. 

Mr. Ranvotrx. Well, principally—have you had it in any other 
places? 

Father McDonnetu. Yes; in Arizona and in the Midwest. For 
example, in the Convention of the Rural Life Conference, I always 
make it a point to talk to the braceros who are there in the neighbor- 
hood and ask to go out. to see their labor camps, and I find them no 
different in Michigan than in Stockton. 

Mr. Ranpoten. You have been in California, Arizona, Michigan; 
what other places? 

Father McDonne tu. Texas. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Any other places? 

Father McDonnetu. The areas where the braceros are imported 
principally are these. These sections in the northern States of the 
Midwest and in the Southwest of the United States, as you are familiar 
with the facts of the migrant stream, the migrant workers along the 
east coast are not principally Texas migrants from the Southwest, but 
they are the people who come up from the Southern States along the 
Atlantic States north. 

The central migrant stream goes up both to the West and the 
northern part of the Midwest and the southern California migrants 
come north. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Fine. Your argument here today has been against 
Public Law 78 as it is presently being administered, and you have 
stated as your principle of foundation of the argument that the labor- 
ers themselves do not have sufficient housing: 

Father McDonnett. I did not state that. I said that there are 
many reasons why. To state them under one principal head would be 
in error. 

Mr. RanpoirH. Well then, this housing was your principal argu- 
ment you gave. 

Father McDonne tt. It was not. 
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Mr. Ranvoten. Well, what is the other argument ? sey 

Father McDonnetu. The principal argument is this: That this is 
basically a question of human relations and to have brought up to 
America people to serve us, but not to be able to live as Americans, 
not to be able to come as Americans, not to acquire citizenship, is a 
reversal of our traditional policies of immigration, whereby the Irish, 
the Germans, the Portuguese, the Italians, the Poles, the Greeks, and 
everybody else who has come here have become able to become 
Americans. 

The men of Public Law 78 cannot become Americans. They are 
not admitted as the people of America. They are kept here as Mexi- 
can peons, restricted to agricultural work. 

As you well know, if these same men would go away from their 
place of employment, they would be arrested. They would be put in 
jail for taking another job. fs 

Mr. Ranvoteu. Do they enjoy here a better standard of living than 
the country they come from? 

Father McDonne tu. I would say that in certain respects some of 
them have a more hygienic existence, but as I said, again, Saniclor 
doesn’t make for human living in the reform of what is essentially 
a problem of family life. 

Mr. Ranvoiru. Well then, in other words, if we built these people, 
every single migratory worker that came up from Mexico, every 
bracero, a house and gave housing to his family and all of his chil- 
dren and treated them as Americans, this would satisfy you; is that 
correct ? 

Father McDonnetu. The statement that I made is this: There are 
two possible systems. 

One would be a family farm system. 

The other would be a corporation farm system in which the union- 
ized workers covered by the social legislation, living as other Ameri- 
can people, would do the work of industrial production in California 
agriculture. 

Both of these systems could be morally acceptable. 

This present system in which they are neither farmers nor treated 
as other American workers, nor can become American workers, and 
therefore, the cheating out of their family life, this is evil. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. In other words, you say they are cheated out of— 
I don’t understand why they would be cheated out—if they come 
up on a contract basis, they accept these terms and conditions will- 
ingly and they are given transportation back and forth under condi- 
tions which have been testified to here today as being reasonably 
favorable. Now, how are these slave labor conditions? 

Father McDonne tt. I said this was above slave labor conditions; 
the successor of the sequel to slavery, but it is of the same plantation 
system whereby in this collectivization of farms there is the setting 
up of systems of labor gangs of men. Now, there are people who live 
as communities of men. Among them we might, for example, cite 
in the Catholic Church the monks, in which they live together as 
communities of men. They live in monasteries. They sometimes 
have fields in which they go to work. They take vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, but the way of life of a normal family man 
1s not the way of life of poverty, chastity, and obedience, so that the 
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normal way of life of a man who works is that while he gives his 
employer 8 hours of the time for which he is paid, or if he works 
overtime, between 10 and 12 hours, then the rest of his life belongs 
to God and to his family for the fulfillment of his other responsibili- 
ties and duties, so, therefore, to cheat this man—and again, I say— 
cheat this man of his whole way of life as a family man for the sake 
of a labor camp system is wrong. 

Mr. Ranpvoten. Now, you say that the basic argument here is that 
the labor camp system is wrong. You said that the answer might 
lie in cooperatives, in great cooperatives, where these people live and 
work together. Might you mean communes or something similar to 
that 

Father McDonnELL. No, I don’t mean communes. 

The Chinese farm communes or Russian farm communes are aped 
by the corporation labor camps in which, from the point of view of 
the way of life of the people, there is a great similarity between camps 
of men in California and camps of men in China, in which the family 
life is broken up for the sake of the collectivization of the land. 

Now, whether this collectivization of the land be done by a govern- 
ment that is communistie or whether it be done by monopolistic con- 
trol of farm corporations does not essentially affect the way of life of 
the people who are caught up in this collectivization. So, far from 
being accurate, that true cooperatives are communistic communes, the 
reverse is true. 

When I speak of cooperatives, I speak of farmers who work and 
labor and who make their income from the fruits of their labor being 
sold on the market. There is competition between the produce that 
is produced by a plantation system and a family farm system. When 
the level of pay of the family farmer spending his 8 hours in the sun 

_is set by the level of income of the bracero who spends his 8 hours in 
the sun reflected in the price of the produce that is sold, then that 
family farmer cannot continue, and therefore, he must go out of busi- 
ness. He must sell out to someone else, and then that feeding of the 
people of America is done by more braceros. 

As a key point in this, I would invite you to come to Stockton to 
look at the labor camp that is housed in the fairgrounds of San Joaquin 
County. Over the door where the braceros have been sleeping these 
last 3 years isa sign: “Future Farmers of America.” | Laughter. | 

Now, this, I believe, is true, and unless there is effective changes in 
legislation, a family farmer cannot possibly survive. He cannot meet 
the expenses even for the support of his own family, much less to pay 
for his land, to pay for his water, to pay for the insecticides and all 
that is needed in order to get his produce on the market. 

He cannot make a living in competition with imported labor gangs, 
and I think it is very true what President Lincoln said in regard to 
the same problem at the beginning of the Civil War: 





A house divided agains itself cannot stand. 


We cannot be partly plantation and par tly free farmers. 

Mr. Ranporen. Father McDonnell, have you ever seen a wetback! 

Father McDonnety. They are called braceros now. I have seen 
thousands and thousands of them. They are the very same people. 

Mr. Raxpotpn. Wait a minute. Do vou know what a wetback is! 
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Father McDonnety. I know a wetback is classified as a Mexican 
who has come across the Rio Grande River, is here illegally, and is 
making his way around, getting jobs away from the hard working 
American people. 

Mr. Ranpbouien. Do you see any wetbacks in this country ? 

Father McDonnett. I do. 

Mr. Ranpoten. You do see them ? 

Father McDonneti. I do. They have a different name. They 
have a different name. They are called braceros. They are the very 
same identical persons, when, for example, in 1953, we would go to 
the labor camps to say mass and ring a bell to call them in from the 
orchards where they were sleeping on the ground with a blanket on 
top of a box. 

Mr. Ranpotreu. Are they sleeping on the ground now ? 

Father McDonnetu. They are now in barracks. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. And they are under very strictly supervised regu- 
lations constantly, and wouldn’t you say if we abolished the 
braceros—— 

Father McDonnett. Let’s end—let me finish, please. If we say 
that in the United States, we cannot use our border patrol to keep out 
illegal entries and that our might of Federal Government cannot stop 
up our borders and that we would have to fly in wetbacks by U-2 
planes, dropping them down by parachutes, this is nonsense. 

The Umited States certainly can seal its borders and has and 
ls. 

Now, there is another question. Would the men of our Gov- 
ernment be able to stand up under the pressure of the organized multi- 
billion dollar growers’ associations. Would they be able to do that? 
That is the question; or would there be a change of the law and the 
border patrol allowance cut down and withdrawing the border patrol 
from its activities? 

Now, this is very interesting historically, because precisely up until 
1953, the borders were wide open and this in violation of the law, and 
when, therefore, this wetback man, as it was called, was recognized, 
and they proceeded then to protect the American people from the 
wetbacks coming in, and they began the wetback roundups, then they 
found that the people they were trying to protect were likewise wet- 
backs, so they cleared out the heads of entire families, men who had 
been here 10, 15 years, because they were here illegally. 

They had been winked into the country, and ‘when they began 
to check for papers, they threw out many of these men who had 
given their life to work in agriculture and then to take their places, 
what happened? Look at the way Public Law 78 was amplified 
whe nn the wetback system was discontinued. Then, these same labor 

gangs were reimported. The men here deported, leaving their fami- 
o the men from Mexico were again imported as braceros, leaving 
their families here. This is historically what happened, and whether 
it will happen again depends on who has enough pressure to steam- 
roller through the type of legislation and enforcement that we will 
have. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. In another portion of your talk here, Father Me- 
Donnell, you advocated stopping the bracero program and importing 


an equal number of Japanese farmers, because they 


are better farm- 
ers to take over farms. 
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Father McDonne.t. That would be one possibility. 

Mr. Ranvoirn. Let me finish. Suppose the Russians become bet- 
ter farmers than the Japanese? Would you then send the Japanese 
home and bring in Russian farmers ¢ 

Father McDonnetu. The question is not who is a good farmer in 
regard to the labor gang system. I call attention to the fact that 
in this very San Joaquin Valley there are now herds of migatory 
ducks that are used for farm labor and they find these ducks can do 
a much better job going down the rows of cotton to pull out the 
weeds. (Laughter. ] 

The question, therefore, is not a question of technique or advance 
of science of farming, but of the human relation of people involved. 
We certainly know that an importation of a large number of people 
has succeeded in lasting for approximately 25 years, and I would 

say simply this: That if we would put in a special immigration law 
to make it possible for 500,000 Japanese farmers to come over here 
to farm California and Arizona, we would have every bit of the agri- 
cultural produce that we have now. 

It would be produced by a family farm system, and the reason why 
we don’t have it now is, first of all, historically in California, because 
of the gentlemen’s agreement restricting Japanese immigration, and, 
secondly, the alien land law that forbade them, and, thirdly, the 
relocation of the Japanese at the time of the war. 

Now, it is very clear that to live in California is a great. blessing, 
and the advantage of California is not given to us by man, but given 
by God. The fact that we have taken away this land of California 
from Mexico and then say that we cannot take care of it with Ameri- 

can people and admit Mexicans to become American people, being the 
farm people, the people of the land, or to say that we cannot have some 
other group that would farm it and feed us, this is unacceptable. 

Senator WitiraMs. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Senator WituraMs. I described this morning how we have majority 
and minority representation here on the committee staff, and I think 
the minority has had 7 time. 

Monsignor Kennan. I don’t think there is any more immorality 
in these camps than the G.I. camps. Where you bring them in for 
60 days or 80 days or 90 days. I don’t think there is anything i in the 

Catholic Church that forbids the separation of the family for a 
greater good. 

Whether we should have the American labor is not the question. 
We just don’t have them. We are going out of Los Angeles and haul- 
ing in skid row people by the truc kloads ev ery day, and we don’t 
have quite the problem they have here. We have these large holdings, 
but I don’t think there is anything in the Catholic Church that pre- 
vents the temporary separation of families like this for the good of 
them. 

Father McDonnetu. Speaking theologically, from the point of view 
of morality, the priest in judging the morality of : any actions is guided 
by three things. The first is the action itself; the second is the pur- 
pose of the action; the third are the circumstances of the action. 

Now, in itself, the fact that a man would be away from his home 
is not any more evil than the fact of a legislator being away from 
home. [Laughter.] 
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The problem comes in where there is built up a system of life. 
Now, it is obvious that there are other migratory people besides 
farm people. There are people in construction who go to build dams 
or bridges or freeways or huge hospitals, and when the job is over, 
they go y back home. They in the meantime live in what would be a 
semilabor ¢ camp existence if they are up, for example, in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains finishing the freeway to Reno, or they live in hotels 
if they are in the city. 

The very fact of being migrants is not in itself evil. The fact of 
being away from home is not evil. The very presence of ourselves 
here in this Hacienda Motel shows that being a migrant might be a 
very pleasant life, if we would, say, build haciendas for the migratory 
workers in agriculture and the same way when we import German 
missile technicians to develop our space vehicles—that this is not an 
evil thing. Migration in itself means movement from one place to 
another. But, in regard to this whole system of production and of life 
involved and imposed upon men, this is the evil thing. From the 
point of view of the circumstances of this, renewed year after year, 
continued importation of men, many of whom never go back home to 
stay, many of whom are simply in the labor pools in Mexico, for ming 
the bulk of the 5 to 1 who cannot get across the border, who cannot 
get. a contract, as Monsignor Kennan indicated, by even a “mordido,” 
the fact that there is such a social upheaval in Mexico, so that the 
thousands of men who are hanging around in labor pools there—this, 
which has been contributed to by the bracero system, this is a thing that 
we also must take into account in regard to the so-called foreign policy y. 

Now, it is obvious that we have here a kind of foreign legion. But the 
foreign workers do not live here as the American people and they can- 
not become American people, and the circumstances of their life are 
such that unless they live heroic lives of chastity, they cannot even keep 
the state of grace and the life of God in them. This is the problem. 

Senator Wittrams. There is just one practical problem we would 
face in Washington if we were to consider total repeal of this law. 

Father McDonnetu. You might not get elected. [Laughter. ] 

Senator Wiiuiams. No. More pressure would come from the coun- 
tries from which these workers come. They represent part of the 
labor surplus there, and we all know the poverty that exists in many 
of these countries from which these workers come; their governments 
are very grateful that their people have this opportunity to come 
here to make dollars and take the Voll: ars back home. They take about 
90 percent for some relief of the dollars earned here back home, and 
it gives them an opportunity in rather desperate economic straits. 

Now, this is a practical problem and philosophically, we feel, 
would be a long practical row we would have to hoe. 

Father McDonnett. Well, in regard to the fact * justifying the 
bracero program as foreign policy, and as of a giveaway program, it 
is interesting to note the amount of money put into Muaien; is approxi- 
mately $40 million a year. Now, in California alone, the agricultural 
take is $3 billion. The amount of money that is given to other coun- 
tries in Europe, without having to live in our labor camps, without 
having to put up with this breaking up of their family life, the fact 
that. they get all this free, is known clearly to the people of Latin 
America, and one of the biggest problems 
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Senator Wititiims. Who is getting something free? I missed a link 
in the chain here. 

Father McDonnett. Well, forexample, Yugoslavia. 

Senator Witit1ams. Do you know what the aid of Yugoslavia is? 
The people of Yugoslavia don’t see a nickel of it; you know that. 

Father McDonnett. I have relatives in Y ugoslavi ia, and they say 
the way of life they have from the point of view of food is very 
abundant. The things they can buy are good, and this aid, while 
supposedly not. trickling hues to the people, has helped them in 
their way of life. 

Senator Winuiams. I hope you are right, but I had a long discussion 
with a man who has been in Spain during most of the period of our 
foreign aid there, and he says it hasn't re: ached the trickle-down st: ge 
at all as far as the average Spanish citizen is concerned. It is a 
meaningless program in terms of benefit to the many. 

Father McDonneLL. One of the Government programs is the point 
4 program, but as I say 

Senator WiturAMs. It isa minor 

Father McDonnewu. From the point of view of international good 
will, I would say that a developed four point program of helping 
the farmers in Mexico to better their way of life, to have the abundance 
of agricultural products, would be the answer. 

Senator Wruutams. I would certainly agree with that proposition. 

Gentlemen, you have been magnificent. We are grateful. I hope 
you go out with your arms around each other. 

We have had an intellectual exercise here. Now we are going to 
deal with two more sets—off the record. 

( Off the record discussion. ) 

Senator WiLi1Ams. We will take a very short recess. 

(Thereupon, a short recess was taken. ) 

Senator Wiriiams. Now, we will have Mr. Harry B. White, area 
deputy, Department of Social Welfare, and Thomas N. Saunders, 
chief, Division of Industrial Safety, Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, and Mrs. I. H. Teilman, vice chairman of the Rural Health 
and Education Committee. 

Mr. White. 

(Mr. White, area deputy, State Department of Social Welfare, 

ead his prepared statement, which follows:) 








PREPARED STATEMENT OF Harry B. WHITE, AREA DIRECTOR, STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF SocIAL WELFARE 


It is a privilege to appear before you as a representative of the California 
State Department of Social Welfare. I am here at the request of the director 
of our department, Mr. Jack M. Wedemeyer. 

First, I would like to say there are no reports, to our knowledge, which 
put together in any comprehensive way the effects of the farm labor situation 
on the administration of welfare services in California. There are many reports 
on specific aspects, such as the relationship between domestic and imported 
workers, reports on health problems, reports on school problems, reports on 
specific minority groups, etc., as well as a wealth of data available in gen- 
eralized reports on income and social characteristics, which present clues. 
None of these, however, have been analyzed specifically in terms of their relation 
to public assistance or the other services which county welfare departments offer. 

From the material available, however, it seems clear that two characteristics 
of farm labor, inadequate income and lack of integration into the community, 
create serious problems for public welfare services, increasing the need for them 
both in quantity and quality. 
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Further, in reviewing reports, it appears that migrancy per se is no longer a 
major problem and that efforts to analyze the specific of farm labor can probably 
omit attention to it and deal directly with the total problem of farm labor. 
We have found that for the last 5 years or so in California the number of farm 
laborers that work primarily within the State has been doubled and more the 
number of farm laborers from other States. 

At the peak of the harvest season about 250,000 farm laborers are engaged 
in agricultural employment. In the slack season the number declines to 
around 150,000, a drop of 100,000, or 40 percent. 


INADEQUATE INCOME 


Per capita income for residents of the San Joaquin Valley (reference is 
made at this point to eight counties in the valley which provide about 40 
percent of the agricultural production of the State of California)—per capita 
income from all sources for residents of the San Joaquin Valley is about 16 
percent lower than the per capita income of residents of the State generally. 
More important, when wages and salaries alone are considered, the per capita 
income is approximately 30 percent lower than the average for State residents 
generally. However, these figures do not show the real significance of the low 
farm wages and short work season on family income. Income figures of this 
kind are not readily available, but 1949 agricultural census data collected 
on income puts the median income levels of farm area at one-fourth less than 
the median income of those living in urban or rural nonfarm areas. Com- 
parison of per capita income figures tends to support the conclusion that this 
difference still remains. 

It is a fairly safe assumption that at least 20 percent of the families in rural 
farm areas have less than $2,500 of annual income. 

The 1949 census figures also show that 16 percent of the farm laborers in the 
State were not employed, as compared to about 8 percent of the entire evperienced 
labor force. This relationship appears to be of current validity. The rate of 
seasonal increase in the number of family persons requiring general assistance 
is twice as great for the San Joaquin Valley as for the State generally. Our 
experience has shown a close relationship between aid to needy children and 
number of unemployed and further that general assistance is more inclined to 
reflect immediately seasonal changes in employment. 

We have observed that in spite of population increase, the caseload is stable 
or declines when the unemployment rate is below 4 percent. Whenever it is 
above 4 percent, the caseload experiences sharp increases. The impact of such 
conditions upon the marginal families who contribute largely to the general 
assistance and ANC caseloads is obvious. The livelihood of these families is as 
best precarious. Rates of unemployment appear to be twice as high among the 
farm laborers. 

Unemployment insurance has not increased significantly as a resource for 
workers in farm labor areas. The annual average number of workers in the 
San Joaquin Valley working in covered employment increased by 21 percent 
between 1950 and 1958, just slightly in excess of the population increase. 

For the unskilled farm laborer general assistance with all of its limitations 
remains the only public resource for these workers when they are unemployed. 

Although the population growth in the San Joaquin Valley has not been much, 
if any, more than the expected increase from births exceeding deaths, the rate 
of dependency appears to be somewhat higher than for the State as a whole. This 
high rate of dependencey is not surprising in view of the following: 

1. For 5 to 6 months of the year there is relatively little activity in the crop 
production farming, which comprises more than two-thirds of the farm income 
for the San Joaquin Valley. 

For example, when we take the month of March the season in which there 
are normally fewer employment opportunities for farm laborers, we see this 
kind of a picture for the last 4 years. The number of persons receiving general 
home relief for all counties in California in 1957 was 4.8 per 1,000 population. 
For the eight counties which comprise the San Joaquin Valley counties, the 
comparative data were 54.6, 15.1, 7.7, 6.8, 6.3, 4.5 per thousand population. 
Two counties in the valley were under the State average. In 1959 and in 1960 
the picture was similar. Seven counties were way above the State average 
and only one county was below. 

2. Wage and salary income is relatively low, with the average only 70 per- 
cent of the statewide figure, with three counties being under 60 percent. 
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3. The heavy labor aspect of farmworker appears to be quite significant in 
the dependency of the aged. Every one of the eight counties showed a sig- 
nificant caseload growth for the aged and blind, whereas the caseload statewide 
for these two programs combined was slightly downward. Although precise 
age breakdowns are not available, it appears that in some San Joaquin Valley 
counties the number of aged persons dependent upon relief is approaching one- 
half of that population group. 

At this point it should be noted that figures are not available to provide con- 
clusive evidence upon the effect of OASI in meeting the economic needs of aged 
persons. In terms of persons receiving both aid and OASI, the incidence of 
such cases is somewhat lower in the San Joaquin Valley. Indications are, 
however, that the lack of work opportunities for men is as significant a reason 
as lack of OASI for the higher incidence of aged persons on aid. The ratio of 
men to women over 65 years of age in the rural areas, as contrasted to the 
same ratio for urban population, is of significance in this connection. The 
1950 census showed more men than women in the rural areas and the converse 
was true in the urban areas. 

4. Social and economic problems are created and aggravated by the large 
masses of laborers and their families who are in a state of flux during the 
crop harvest season. Earnings are relatively low and do not provide much 
more than a family living during the working season. It is clear from the size 
of the peak crop, harvest labor force that it must include thousands of people 
who are not attached to or responsible for the community center around which 
they work. 

LACK OF INTEGRATION INTO COMMUNITY LIFE 


The various reports available indicate that the farm labor groups are not 
an integral part of the community life and do not have available to them 
community resources to anything like the same extent as do citizens generally. 
-art of this is due to the minority status of the groups—the Negroes, Mexi- 
“ans, and the migrants from the Southwest. Part is due to the lack of geo- 
graphical accessibility of some of the resources. Much is due to the attitudes 
of the community leadership. For example, one specific study which the de- 
partment has conducted in this area had to do with the effectiveness of State 
policy on the employment of mothers in relation to farm labor. This study 
brought out that in the county in which it was done; namely, Kern County, 
although seasonal field work is common among the mothers of small children 
and an acceptable practice to the leadership there, there were very inadequate 
facilities for the supervision of the children when the mother was working. 
From interviews in departmental reports dealing with rehabilitation of disabled 
fathers, there were fewer resources available for the man whose only background 
is farm labor and who can do only light work. There is considerable evidence that 
the level of education of these persons is lower than that in groups in the 
urban area and that, therefore, it is harder to make plans for any kind of 
real training. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I wish to state (a) that I believe no approach through welfare 
programs alone is going to solve the problems arising from the seriously under- 
privileged marginal workers represented by the farm labor group. Recent 
studies, as I have pointed out, indicate that unemployment and inadequate 
income continue to exist among farm laborers to a greater extent than any 
other labor group, and (6) that families on whom farmers are dependent for 
labor subsist pretty largely the year around on an income sufficient to give 
them little more than an emergency general assistance. This situation leads 
to greater dependency upon public welfare as the workers only source of support 
during periods of unemployment. An alternate solution, excluding a more 
adequate wage and greater employment opportunities, lies in providing a basic 
insurance coverage for the farm laborers. 


Senator Witi1aMs. Thank you very much. 


Why don’t we get our other direct statements in and see if there is 
any inquiry from the committee. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. I. H. TEILMAN, VICE CHAIRMAN, RURAL 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Temman. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement, 
as I did not know until this morning that I was to go on to give 
testimony. 

Senator Witi1Ams. What is your position, Mrs. Teilman ? 

Mrs. Teruman. I am the vice chairman of the Fresno County Rural 
Health and Education Committee, and may I say, I am a lay person. 
I am not professional. 

In answer to some of the statements that have been made today, I 
would like to say that this is my fundamental belief: When a commu- 
nity does not meet the problem, then it becomes the duty of a higher 
echelon of government, and it may be that the government need only 
be the sparkplug to get the community started. 

I am going to tell you very briefly today what we as a community 
have tried to do to alee the problem of the migrants and, may I say, 
that we do not use the term “migrant” any more, because a recent study 
that has been made just this last year has shown that we have very few 
migrants in this area. We call them farmworkers. Many of them 
are settling down. 

Back in 1949, we did call them migrants, however. 

Some deaths of infants, called nutritional deaths was the spearhead 
that got some of us stirred up to do something about it. It was the 
sparkplug that excited some of us. We had rather undue publicity in 
the national press, Colliers magazine, Survey, Graphic, and our own 
local paper certainly played up the richest agricultural county in the 
United States, and children dying from malnutrition. 

A study showed malnutrition was only a contributing factor; that it 
was a plain filth disease; infant diarrhea, due to the shigella, and a 
study following that showed it was a filth disease. The more water 
faucets in the camp, the more infant diarrhea. 

So, a group of us got together at the instigation of the health divi- 
sion of our community council. The rural health and education 
committee was formed. 

We succeeded in obtaining one of our big farmers to head the group, 
Mr. Tom O'Neill, and I would like to say he has been very valuable in 
this group in contributing time and money. 

We had other farmers; we had business people; we had professional 
people of all walks of life; plain John Q. Citizen, as well as some of 
our agency people. It was a very widely representative organization 
of the community. 

Very briefly, the thing that we tried to do was to give these people 
some education, particularly in the field of health, and as a result, 
with the cooperation of various agencies, our night clinic program was 
set up. 

The growers donated the building or converted buildings, moved in 
Army barracks, whatever they happened to be, to set up the health 
centers. 

They also furnished the supplies. A foundation, the Rosenberg 
Foundation, here in the State, gave us a grant of money to start this 
project. 
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These night clinics were set up on the west side, because our county 
hospital is so far removed from that area that it was not accessible, 
and while the county hospital does give medical care services, our 
night clinics had another emphasis, that of education. 

Our public health nurses from the health department. were on the 
staff. They worked with the doctors. The doctors were instructed 
to make it’ an educational process, as well as a service to the people, 
and many things were accomplished. 

When the families first came in, they were dirty: the children were 
dirty, and it wasn’t long after they had had some help from the nurses 
that the children came in scrupulously clean—not. good, but at least 
they were clean, showing what just a little education could do. Be- 
sides the night clinics, the so-called well bi aby clinics were set up. 
Here, again, it was an educational program. We had a special home 
adviser to teach the women better methods of taking care of their 
homes, their children, preparing their food within their budget, the 
use of feed sacks, boxes, crates and so forth, a little cheap paint to 
fix up their places. In fact, one home adviser said just putting a clean 
paper up back of the stove was an incentive for these people to clean 
up their cabin. 

This was just part of the program. Our county schools—which 
was not part of the rural health and education committee—has done 
a very fine piece of work on the west side here. The schools have 
been organized to plan a curriculum geared to the needs of these chil- 
dren. You have heard the West Side School mentioned, and Mr. 
Martin Gunderson. 

Just some little examples of what has been done there: For instance, 
the school lunch menu would be put on the board a day ahead. The 
teacher would discuss it; why they had certain things in the diet. It 
was a lesson in nutrition for the children to carry home to their 
parents. 

The Red Cross gave machinery for a shoe repair outfit. The older 
boys learned shoe repairing. Most of these children come to school 
without shoes. Old shoes were donated and fixed up for the children, 
as well as the learning process for the boys. 

This is just part of it. Iam not going to go into details, because 
Tam submitting the story for your file. 

Another thing that we tried to do was some adult education work. 
At one of the high schools out. on the west side also, through a grant 
of money from the Rosenberg Foundation, an adult education pro- 
gram was set up in which shop work, welding, and auto mechanics 
was taught. Of course, this was rather limited, but. Mr. O’Neill tells 
us for every man back of a machine, there were three or four standing 
back of this man to watch, showing their desire to improve themselves 
and learn something more. 

Along this line, just recently I had some material from Washington 
on which, if we desire to use, will be also set up to help these people 
learn some other skills, w hereby they can fill in their time. 

As you know, cotton is the last crop of the year here and there is a 
period of unemployment, because people are here to pick cotton. We 
do have them during this period of unemployment and it becomes 
quite a welfare problem for us. 
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From our experience, we feel that what little we have done as a 
demonstration project has paid off, both in the improvement of human 
welfare and also from a practic al standpoint as a taxpayer. 

Before this program was started, we were having from 60 to 80 
cases of infant diarrhea in our county hospital a year, at the cost of 
$22 a day in the communicable diseases ward. Let us say 10 days 
for et ach; that is probably a very minimum amount; and it doesn’t 
include the deaths. You can see that just a very minimum, it would 
be a saving of around—well, I should say that at the present time we 
have from about 68 cases a year—which would be a saving of about 
$15,000 in our county hospital expenses. 

We do feel that the project has paid off, and we are hoping to 
continue it. We have had some opposition from some of our agency 
heads, from our board of supervisors, that because of large commun- 
ity support, our project has continued. 

At the present time, following this study that has just recently been 
made, we are hoping to set up ¢ another project which will be a fringe 
area project, because many of these people now have moved out of 
the camps; many of our camps have been abolished. They are mov- 
ing into the fringe areas of our cities and forming slums. We are 
hoping to set up a fringe area self-help project which will help these 
people with better skills, better ways of living, and in all, to make a 
better life for them. 

Senator WittiaMs. I know I speak for all my colleagues in com- 
mending you and those who have worked with you for what sounds to 
me to be an extremely effective and necessary program. You are 
doing in a private and community way what some of our legislation 
would try to spark all across the country. I used the w rong word 
earlier this afternoon and called it pump priming. Yours is better— 
spark plug—ignite the spark. 

Mrs. TerLMANn. May I say one word more ? 

This project was first of all financed by the foundation. The second 
year the foundation gave half of the funds and some of the farmers 
gave the other half. The third year, the farmer gave half and the 
county half. Now the county gives all of it. 

Senator Wiui1ams. The Rosenberg Foundation 

Mrs. Temman. The Rosenbergs also have given to the school 
projects. 
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(Article entitled “For Migrant Families” written by Mrs, I. H. 
Teilman follows :) 


For MIGRANT FAMILIES—RANCH OWNERS JOIN WITH PUBLIC AND VOLUNTARY 
Jrourps To ProvipE CoMMUNITY SERVICES 


(By Mrs. I. H. Teilman’*) 


Cotton has been grown in California’s San Joaquin Valley for 30 years or 
more, but during the past decade production has skyrocketed so that cotton has 
become the State’s leading crop. This has brought to the valley counties, espe- 
cially Fresno County, a great increase in the number of agricultural laborers and 
their families. 

Until the boom, Fresno County’s west side—now the site of enormous cotton 
ranches—was practically undeveloped. All the towns of any size, with their 
health and welfare facilities, had grown up on the east side. The county hospital, 
for example, is in the city of Fresno, 40 or 50 miles from any of the camps where 
the cotton workers live. 

Hundreds of these camps, housing from 500 to 2,000 people each, are located 
on the great cotton ranches. The ranches, 3,000 to 68,000 acres in size, may em- 
ploy 10,000 migrants at peak times, and many other workers who are permanent 
residents. 

Some of the migratory workers also consider the county their home. Since 
cotton is the last crop of the year, many of the workers, who travel about in the 
spring and summer following various crops, not only stay in the camps on the 
cotton ranches through the usual picking season—from September to the end of 
January—but remain there until April, unemployed. Some stay on at that time 
to do cotton chopping, or thinning. 

Conditions in some labor camps in various parts of the country have been 
described again and again—crowded, dirty tents and cabins; babies malnourished 
and ill, lying exposed to flies and filth, or sketchily tended by an older child 
who should be in school: 3- and 4-year-olds uncared for while their mothers work. 
This is part of the picture in many of these westside cotton camps. 

Lack of sanitation leads to a high incidence of infant diarrhea, and babies 
in the camps have died from this disease because they were so far away from 
medical care. The rate of death from infant diarrhea in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley counties has for many years been consistently higher than that for the 
State as a whole. 

AN EMERGENCY STRIKES 


By late fall of 1949 the migrant situation had become desperate. The fall of 
that year was especially warm in the valley, and the cotton matured early. To 
get the harvest in quickly, the growers took on an extra large number of 
laborers. The cotton was soon picked, and many thousands of the workers, in- 
stead of continuing to earn until the end of January, found themselves unem- 
ployed. A long cold winter followed, with resulting hunger and sickness. More 
babies than usual died. The workers felt that the community was indifferent 
to their hardships. 


Long before this, some public-spirited citizens and official and voluntary 
agencies had been concerned about the health and welfare of the laborers’ fam- 
ilies. The Division of Home Missions of the National Council of Churches of 


1 Mrs. I. H. Teilman is vice chairman of the Rural Health and Education Committee, Inc., 
of Fresno County, Calif., a committee that represents every element of the community. 
The efforts of this group, described here, have brought opportunities for some community 
services to the families of migratory agricultural laborers in isolated camps. 

Mrs. Teilman has written this article not merely with the idea of showing achievements, 
for she herself characterizes the results so far as only a drop in the bucket. Rather, her 
purpose is to point out how different groups in her community have been able to join 
hands and thus do much more than they could have done separately. 

The author desires to give credit to the many persons who are working on the project, 
especially to Tom O'Neill, chairman of the Rural Health and Education Committee, Inc., 
and to Mrs. Hubert Wyckoff, Jr., health chairman for the Governor's advisory committee 
on children and youth. 

Mrs. Teilman, a graduate of the University of California, has been health chairman for 
a number of organizations, among them California’s State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the F'resno League of Women Voters. She held the same office for the 1949 Fresno 
County grand jury and, from 1948 to 1950, for the Fresno County Coordinating Council. 
She is now president of the coordinating council and is a member of the California State 
Advisory Hospital Council. 
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H. Christ, had for many years provided community workers to the camps, and 
other religious and lay groups had also worked to help the families. The Fresno 

: County Health Department had always given the people in the labor camps as 
RY much health service as distance and funds would permit. And, sometime before 

q the emergency struck, the newly organized Health Division of the Fresno County 

‘ Coordinating Council had begun to mobilize the forces of public opinion toward 

improving the health of the families in the labor camps. This group worked 
_ eee established official and voluntary agencies in their efforts to help the 
amilies. 
mas But so far little had been done for the migrants by the community, and the 
o> unemployment throughout the valley in the winter of 1949-50 called for im- 
ind mediate measures. 

f The Governor thereupon asked the State department of public health to call 
ton 5 together representatives of the various State and local agencies of the valley, 
mod. to put emergency measures into action. 
= A report on the causes of infant deaths in the valley counties, made by the 


State department of public health, focused attention on the agricultural laborers’ 
ted families. It pointed to their uncmployment, their remoteness from medical care, 
their poor nutrition, and the lack of sanitation in their homes. 


om The various Fresno County agencies concerned with the migrants’ problems 
ent i formed a closer tie by establishing an interagency committee, whose purpose was 

to dovetail the various efforts and accomplish more than the agencies had been 
ee able to do separately. 


t The Fresno County department of public health, with the help and guidance 
; ie of the State department of public health, organized and conducted child-health 
$ conferences and immunization clinics in the labor camps. The State health de- 


— partment also lent the services of a health educator. 

The county chapter of the Red Cross sent its workers into the camps to con- 
ae duct classes in home nursing and in mother and baby care. 
xild Home advisers on the staff of the county’s agricultural extension service visited 


were distributed by the county department of public welfare. (Migrants, not 
being residents of the State, could not be given relief money.) 

The Fresno County General Hospital, which under ordinary circumstances 
does not admit nonresidents, temporarily waived this restriction and accepted 
children and pregnant women. (These are still admitted.) 

Most of the services, of course, were provided only as temporary, emergency 
measures, 


dies 
rom 
Val- 


a i the cabins and tents to teach the mothers how to use the surplus foods that 
the | 


STOPGAPS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


= In the spring of 1950, a commission set up by the Governor of the State held 


a public hearings in different parts of the valley and recommended ways of per- 
0 manently meeting the workers’ problems. 


, in- The State personnel and the interagency committee continued their work until 
em March 1950, when spring employment became available to the migrant laborers. 
fore The State department of public health asked the Federal Government to help 
rent with a 6month study of the causes of infant diarrhea, which was then so prev- 
’ alent in the San Joaquin Valley counties. 
wee Fresno County was chosen as the location of the study, which included stool 
5 examination for more than 7,000 children 10 years of age and younger. The 
5 @ Public Health Service (now of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare) assigned to the study a doctor who is an authority on diarrheal diseases. 
Ine., The county health department’s public-health nurses explained the purposes 
—— of the study to the mothers of the children and helped te get the cooperation 
of the growers. The nurses began by getting in touch with a few of the women 
ents, they already knew—women who were less shy than the others and were poten- 
on tial leaders. These in turn invited other women to join them in forming camp 
health committees. These camp committees—20 to 50 women each—sold the 
ject, | idea to other women; members went from door to door, carrying the story to 
aoe the various families. In each of 26 camps a cabin was set up as a temporary 
clinic headquarters for the diarrhea study, and each family was given an 
n for appointment. 
a When a family brought the children to the cabin serving as a clinic, the 
incil. samples of stools were taken and the children immunized against communicable 
State diseases. The camp committee helped list family members needing medical at- 


tention—crippled children, pregnant women, malnourished mothers and children, 
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and so forth. (Members of the camp health committees now act as volunteer 
helpers at well-child conferences and other clinics, which have since been 
established. ) 

The women on the camp committees were enthusiastic about continuing to 
work for better health for their families. But it was clear that the cabins that 
had been used for the immunizations and the diarrhea survey were not suitable 
places for giving health services. They were not large enough and not clean 
enough. Both the nurses and the mothers felt strongly that well-equipped places 
were needed, where the children could be brought for health services, and where 
the Red Cross classes in home nursing and mother and baby care could be given 
in proper surroundings. They discussed this need with some of the growers, 
and also the need for a place where children could be cared for while the 
mothers worked. 

Soon after the diarrhea survey was completed, in December 1950, a member 
of the Governor’s Advisory Committee on Children and Youth proposed to a 
small group representing the county departments of health, education, and wel- 
fare, and the coordinating council, that a health and welfare project be planned 
for the families. This member suggested that a foundation be asked to provide 
funds to start the work, with the expectation that after the project was well 
underway local funds would support it. A small committee, later named the 
rural health and education committee, was formed to carry out the project. 

It was agreed that of all of the many needs of the distressed families, which 
the work of the interagency committee had made clear, two of the most urgent 
were (1) health centers near where the families live, and (2) care of children 
while the mothers work. The committee set out to help fulfill these needs, and 
as many others as possible. 

Complete information on the need for the project and the conditions under 
which it could be carried out was collected by the rural health and education 
committee and submitted to the Rosenberg Foundation. Late in 1951 the 
foundation appropriated $22,000 for the project. 


ALL JOIN HANDS 


Since then the committee has gradually expanded until it now includes about 
60 members. Besides the official agencies for health, social welfare, education, 
and employment, the committee now includes representation from such groups 
as the State youth authority, Fresno State College, the Red Cross, the co- 
ordinating council, the Fresno County Medical Society, the National Council of 
Churches, and the Agricultural Extension Service. Other members of the com- 
mittee are clergymen, businessmen, wives of agricultural laborers, and growers. 
A grower serves as chairman of the committee—one of the many signs that the 
employers themselves are active in the community’s efforts to help the migratory 
laborers’ families. 

Months before the foundation funds were appropriated, the Fresno County 
Medical Society had agreed to help with the child-health conferences and with 
general medical and prenatal clinics. But before clinics could be established, 
a suitable place for holding them had to be found, and an appeal was made to the 
growers, through the county health department, to provide quarters for these 
services. 

One of the growers, who is chairman of the rural health and education com- 
mittee, had his permanent employees convert a barracks building on his ranch 
into a good building for a health center, and gave it for that purpose. These 
employees constructed cabinets, patients’ examining tables, desks, a modern 
kitchen for use by classes taught by the Agricultural Extension Service, and a 
classroom for the Red Cross, as well as space for the clinics that were to be 
conducted by the health department. Other growers soon gave buildings, 
similarly equipped, and now six health centers are operating. 

Curtains and other furnishings for the health centers were made by women of 
the camp health committees. Rosenberg Foundation funds helped to buy some 
of the instruments and other medical equipment, and the health department 
furnished medicines. 

The clinics—general medical, prenatal, and well-baby—are staffed by resi- 
dent doctors from the Fresno County General Hospital and doctors in private 
practice, most of whom live in Fresno. The county health department’s public- 
health nurses work with the doctors and make followup calls. The adults’ 
clinics are held in the evening, so that medical attention can be sought by the 
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camp families without too much difficulty. The county welfare department helps 
to determine the families’ eligibility for clinic service. 

The first of the child-health conferences held at the new centers was opened 
in February 1951 and the first of the other clinics less than a year later. 

In the beginning few patients came to the clinics, but as the news has circulated 
among the camps, attendance has increased greatly. 

As an early step toward obtaining day care for children while their mothers 
work, it was necessary to let the west-side people see what centers for this kind 
of care are like. The Fresno public schools invited some of the growers and 
the mothers on the camp health committees, as well as representatives of the 
west-side schools, to spend a day in the city’s child-care centers. State depart- 
ment of education officials were invited to meet with members of the rural 
health and education committee. 


AUTHORIZATION BY LAW NEEDED 


By the time these and other steps had been taken to help everyone concerned 
to become more familiar with the idea of child-care centers, public understand- 
ing had laid the foundation for starting a center. But at that time, although 
city school boards were authorized by law to establish child-care centers rural 
ones were not. A bill was then pending to continue the child-care centers then 
existing in cities, but it did not authorize establishment of centers in agricul- 
tural areas. And without such a provision, no center could be opened on the 
west side. 

The coordinating council wrote letters to all the legislators and also sent a 
representative to a hearing on the bill. Several of the west-side growers also 
went to the hearings and told of the urgent need for day care of children while 
their mothers were working in the cottonfields. These efforts were successful, 
and the new law when enacted made it possible for any of the west-side school 
boards to establish a child-care center when a ranchowner provided facilities for 
it. The law passed in June 1951, and the committee hoped that at least one center 
would open by the time the migratory workers arrived in September. 

The school board obtained permission from the State department of education 
to establish a center, and levied a special tax to supplement the State funds; 
the board also applied successfully to the Rosenberg Foundation for funds to 
help operate the center. 

In August the same grower who had given the building for the first health 
center offered a machine-shop building on his ranch for a child-care center. In 
consultation with the child-care department of the Fresno public schools he had 
the building remodeled so as to be suitable for such a center. A satisfactory 
and colorful building resulted, with junior-size toilets, low washbasins, a large 
playroom, a sleeping room, a large sunny kitchen, and so forth. Facilities for 
child-health conferences are in an adjoining building. 


ASSISTANTS GIVEN TRAINING 


The staff, except for the well-trained head teacher, consists of local women; 
these were given in-service training, including the Red Cross course in home 
nursing. The fee paid by the parents is 6 cents an hour for each child; when two 
or more children are in the same family, the charge per child is lower. Only 
children who are over 2 years of age are admitted. Some of the parents drive 10 
to 12 miles to bring their children to the center, and of course take them home 
again at night. This year school busses are taking children to and from the 
center. 

The center did not open till the end of October 1951, when the cottonpicking 
was well underway. Because of the late start and the newness of the project, 
comparatively few children attended during the first season, but as a pilot 
project it was satisfactory. In the fall of 1952, with continued help from the 
Rosenberg Foundation, the center reopened, and more children attended. 

In the present cotton-picking season, the child care center is again operating; 
also the child health conferences, the prenatal clinics, and the clinics for general 
medical care. All are well attended. 

Meanwhile, other aspects of the health and welfare project have continued. 

The agricultural extension service, which received part of the foundation 
funds, now has one full-time home adviser working in the labor camps on the 
West Side. Trying to help the families to live better on low incomes, she ex- 
plains about the foods that are essential to health, and teaches the mothers to 
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make clothing, and to mend and remodel it; also to use such materials as feed 
sacks. She gives instructions in rug making from scraps and burlap sacks; 
storing food and clothing in orange boxes and other crates; and making house 
furnishings from whatever materials are available. 


STEP-BY-STEP ADVANCES 


The work of the home adviser is particularly difficult. Many of the women 
in the migrant families feel that they already know how to cook well enough; 
others are shy and afraid they may be criticized. In the early stages of this 
work, most of the home adviser’s time was spent in home visits. Now she 
has more time to hold classes (in the new child care center), and some of the 
women are attending them. 

The Fresno County Chapter of the American Red Cross has participated in 
the project in spite of a reduced budget and without any foundation funds. 
Its workers have continued the classes in home nursing and mother and baby 
care that were begun during the emergency period. 

The National Council of Churches is continuing its long-time work for the 
migrant families in this area. This project, called the Fresno Area Migrant 
Ministry, is separate from that of the Rural Health and Education Committee, 
although its director is a member of the committee. The council finances its 
own project. with the help of the Fresno Community Chest. Besides general 
welfare work and religious education, the project includes many recreational 
activities ; it also offers parent education. 

All this may sound like a success story in that many of the families now 
are getting some help. In fact, we of the Rural Health and Education Com- 
mittee feel that the project has been fairly successful. 


GAINS BECOME CLEAR 


For example, we are told by the health department that the incidence of 
communicable diseases has been cut. Not a single case of diphtheria has been 
reported in the county since January 1, 1952, and much less diarrhea has 
occurred among the children whose mothers have been bringing them to the 
child health conferences. The administrator of the county hospital points to a 
decrease in the need for hospitalization among the children of the West Side. 
Again—and this is most notable—our county director of public welfare tells 
us that public funds for “indigent burial” of infants of West Side families are no 
longer needed. 

The field director of the American Medical Association’s Council on Rural 
Health, who had visited the West Side before the project was started, visited 
it again later, and told us that he was gratified that the children have benefited 
so much. 

Just as important as the improvement in health among these families is 
the fact that they now have a feeling a group participation and community 
responsibility. 

The work of the committee has been far from easy. Surveying the needs and 
planning the services were comparatively simple steps, but getting the families 
to join in the project has been another story. 

Here we have families who live in a group, yet in the past have known nothing 
about getting together for the common good. Because of poor economic con- 
ditions and lack of opportunity in the places they came from, these people have 
become exceedingly fearful. Never having had any health or welfare services, 
many are reluctant to use them. It has taken special skill on the part of the 
nurses and other workers to gain the families’ confidence. 

The Rosenberg Foundation has continued to grant funds to the committee, 
but these funds will not be available after November 1, 1953. After that time, 
the county government will take over the project ; the growers, who have already 
contributed so generously, have agreed to underwrite half the cost. 

We know that we have not yet been able to meet some of the problems, such 
as the need for better housing, with plumbing, and the need for fly control, 
lack of which adds to the spread of diarrhea. 

Now that we have some facilities for taking care of children over 2 while their 
mothers work, we should like to do something about similar care for children 
under 2 years of age, for the need is very great. But special nurseries will be 
needed, and we have a long way to go before that goal can be attained. 
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Separately from the efforts of the committee, the county is working to fulfill 
another aspect of the migrants’ problems, the needs of the schoolchildren. Fresno 
County’s superintendent of schools has recently announced that a $10,000 grant 
has been received from the Rosenberg Foundation to finance a study of these 
schoolchildren. The study, which will be directed by a general consultant of 
the elementary schools of the county, will be centered in 16 West Side schools. 

The project is expected also to enable the schools to help the migrant children 
not only with their studies but also with problems in health, citizenship, 
homelife, and future vocations. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


In recent years more and more cotton picking has been mechanized. Last 
year nearly two-thirds of the West Side’s crop was picked by machine, and this 
year the estimate is three-fourths. As this trend continues, less help will 
be needed, but some of the present laborers will be taught the skills necessary 
for machine work and will then hold stable jobs instead of having to follow the 
crops from place to place. It is hoped that in the long run the families of these 
workers will have a better lot than they have had in the past. 

The committee realizes that its work so far is only the proverbial drop in the 
bucket, even in our own county. Our hope is that this story will suggest that 
much more can be done, not only in this county but in other areas with similar 
problems. And much can be done when all agencies and individuals concerned 
with the problems of the agricultural laborers work hand in hand to give these 
neglected people and their children a chance for better health and a happier life. 


Senator Wiiu1ams. Mr. Saunders? 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS SAUNDERS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL SAFETY, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Saunprers. My name is Thomas Saunders. I am the chief of 
the division of industrial safety in the Department of Industrial 
Relations for the State of California. I am not sure that the matter 
of occupational health and safety of agricultural workers is directly 
relevant to any of the proposed legislation before this committee, but 
I believe that a cursory examination of the agricultural workers’ 
occupational health and safety problems will provide some insight 
into the scope and nature of the entire migratory labor problems. 

The State of California, Division of Industrial Safety, is concerned 
with the whole problem of worker safety, and this includes, of course, 
the agricultural workers. 

We periodicaly analyze the work injuries in a particular industry, 
and I have made available for this committee our most recent analysis 
of the work injuries in California agriculture. 

While this booklet covers the year 1955, I don’t think this detracts 
from its validity in 1960. Only the numbers have changed, and they 
have gotten bigger. 

The injury rate, as a matter of fact, has increased in agriculture 
from 4914 injuries per thousand workers in 1955 up to 57 injuries 
per thousand workers in 1959. It is now the third most hazardous 
industry in California. 

Senator Witu1Ams. What are the other two? 

Mr. Saunnpers. The construction industry and mining are higher. 

Senator Wiix1aMs. That is the national average too. 

Mr. Saunpers. Yes, sir. This represents 18,000 men, women, and 
children in farmworkers disabled in the course of a year. 

Senator Wir11AMs. What is that, “lost time”? 
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Mr. Saunpers. Our definition of disablement is: He does not report 
back at the next regular shift. That is disablement. 

I believe of major importance in looking over these statistics is to 
note the variety of the hazards which face the agricultural workers, 
We have them listed under vehicles, tractors, trucks, buses. We have 
listed injuries under ladders, handtools, such as knives, shears, hooks, 
saws, machines such as harvesters, pickers and loaders; chemicals; 
hoisting apparatus such as conveyors; electricity and so on. 

Certainly the picture of a farm with morning chores, hoeing the 
vegetable garden, bringing in the cows at sundown, is not present in 
this listing of some of the hazards of the agricultural industry. 

I want to emphasize two items I believe go to the heart of the 
matter before this committee. One is the use of agricultural chemi- 
cals; the other, transportation of agricultural workers. 

We recently investigated and analyzed 143 disablements involving 
the use of organic phosphates in a variety of agricultural uses, mostly 
in the Central Valley. We attempted to draw a picture of the typical 
person injured. This is what we found. 

He was of Mexican descent, about 29 years old; he did not speak or 
write English. He was poorly paid, generally poorly housed and 
clothed. He knew nothing about the hazards to which he was ex- 
posed and received only the barest instructions and supervision in the 
use of these materials. 

Just yesterday on my desk was placed a report to the insurance 
company, the doctor’s first report of a work injury. It says that the 
nature and extent of the injury was chemical poisoning with severe 
nausea, vomiting and diarrhea; working in the grapes. 

It said for the name of the employee: “See the attached list,” and 
the attached list of this one incident lists the names of 53 men who 
received this poisoning from agricultural chemicals. 

Similar investigations of accidents involving the transportation of 
agricultural workers show a somewhat similar picture. We find that 
the drivers are usually often unlicensed and untrained. There is 
maybe overcrowding of the vehicle and the vehicle is in poor con- 
dition. 

I have a sheaf of fairly ancient looking yellow papers here. These 
represent our investigations of nine accidents involving the transpor- 
tation of workers. In these nine separate accidents represented on 
these pages, 16 men were killed and 136 rather severely injured. 

What conclusions do we draw from these analyses and a study of the 
statistics ¢ 

First, that if children or minors are to be permitted to engage in 
agricultural work, then the type of work which they are permitted 
to do must be severly limited. 

Second, if nonspeaking—non-English-speaking workers are em- 
ployed, then the type of work they are permitted to do must be limited; 
in every case, supervision must be provided; and that supervisor must 
be able to converse from English and the language of the worker. 

Third, definite responsibility for adequate and competent super- 
vision of the workers must be required and enforced. 

Fourth, the employer must be financially responsible in case of 
injury to an employee or damage to property or bodily injury suf- 
fered by other parties. 
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It is essential that the employer be required to carry workmen’s 
compensation and that the claim of the injured worker be promptly 
and equitably processed. 

Fifth, standards of safety for the machines, equipment and pro- 
cesses involved in today’s agricultural industry should be established 
and enforced in agriculture as in other industries. 

Senator WitiiaMs. Thank you very much, Mr. Saunders. We are 
glad to have that good rundown of statistics. We aren’t ellen di- 
rectly with this, and yet it might well come into our child labor 
proposals directly, and we are grateful to all of you. 

Are there any questions ? 

(For further information on this subject see attachments which 
follow :) 


TanLe 10.—Average weekly wages’ of injured workers, California, November 


1948—September 1959 


Average weekly wages of injured workers 


Month and year 





All indus- Agriculture Manufac- 
tries turing 
November 1948 2 ad $64. 12 $56. 60 $62. 46 
November 1949 : , 63. 94 54. 61 61. 63 
November 1950- - - —. 66. 87 56. 36 64. 03 
November 1951 : ‘ ; 72. 12 63. 58 71. 02 
November 1952_ --_-- ; ee ; 76. 50 61.73 75. 50 
September 1953- - --- d ‘ ‘ a 79. 85 61.43 78. 53 
September 1954 i inca oF 80. 32 61.08 79. 36 
September 1955_ __._-- ‘ . ee 83. 49 59. 76 82. 77 
September 1956 _ _- ‘ i peeror 87. 69 61. 52 87. 70 
September 1957 ian i lke 90. 16 60. 55 89. 11 
September 1958 a ; ae 94. 63 65. 94 91. 77 
September 1959 ; sa ; 98. 33 66, . 43 95. 17 
Percent change, November 1948-September 1959 a +53. 4 +17. 4 +52. 4 


The averages are based upon reports of disabling injuries to employees who were working at least 30 
hours a week at the time of injury. Earnings include overtime pay and the value of room and board if 
furnished by employer. 


TABLE 11.—Farm wage rates, factory hourly earnings, and Consumer Price Indez, 
California, 1948-59 


Farin wage rates per hour | 
a |Factcry aver-| Consumer 








Year | age hourly | Price Index 
Without earnings | 1947-49= 100 
| Composite ! room or 
board | 

ca eno ineeeageinmiaaae aie ee a ical a 
1948_ cite ns hl sae cae A Ges ip os lins > Aer eR, $0. 952 $0. 99 $1.53 | 102. 4 
1949 3 . ere es rs 885 | .9l 1. 60 102. 1 
1950__. : 3 essa det ae ssteae . 884 .91 1. 65 102. f 
1951 os E . 960 . 99 we 111.1 

1952 ; ee a 1.016 | 1. 05 1. 87 | 114 
1953 1. 039 | 1. 07 1. 97 | 115.9 
Oe gk ee tad 1. 032 | 1. 06 2. 03 115. 9 
a wan 1. 054 | 1. 08 2.11 115.6 
1956 1. 100 1.13 2. 22 | 117.8 
no ee ee 1.115 1.13 2. 32 | 122.0 
1958 1. 133 | 1.15 2. 44 | 126.3 
1959 ae 1. 165 | 1.18 2.53 | 128. 4 
Percent irerease, 1948-59...........-....------- 22.4 19.2 | 65.4 | 25.4 





! Weighted average cf all rates on a per-hour basis. Includes those with board and room. 


Source: Farm wages—U.S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Labor. Factory earnings—California 
Departme ent of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics and Research, California Labor Statistics 
Bulletin. Consumer Price Index—California index compiled by Division of Labor Statistics and Research 


as weighted average of the Los Angeles and San Francisco indexes of the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statisties. 
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WORK INJURIES IN CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE, 1955 
PART I, SUMMARY 
More workers were employed and more were injured in agriculture during 
1955 than in any other year in Califognia's history. 
The work injury rate rose to 49,5 disabling injuries per 1,000 farm 
workers in 1955 from 48,3 in 1954 and 47,9 in 1953. Although the rate in- 
creased in the last two years, the 1955 rate is 8 percent below that for 1950, 


as can be seen from the following tabulation. 


Disabling injuries 


Year per 1,000 farm workers 
1950 54.0 
1951 4.1 
1952 52.6 
1953 47.9 
1954 48.3 
1955 49.5 


The 1955 injury rate in agriculture was more than 40 percent higher than 
the average rate for all industries combined--34,8 injuries per 1,000 Cali- 
fornia workers, 


Lost-time injuries to farm employees in California numbered 15,810 in 
1955 compared with 14,791 in 1954. In addition, there were 360 workers in- 
jured in 1955 and 39 workers in 1954 who were hired in California for work on 
Arizona farms and who thus were subject to the provisions of the California 


Workmen's Compensation Act. In both years, two of the out-of-State accidents 
proved fatal. 


In the analysis of farm injuries which follows, out-of-State injuries 
have been excluded, They also were excluded in computing the work injury rate 
for agriculture. 


As shown below, dairy and livestock farms, poultry farms, and agricultural 
service establishments recorded fewer injuries in 1955 than in the previous 


yeer, All other types of farming activities reported more injuries in 1955 
than in 1954, 


Percent 
1954 1955 change _ 
All agricultural injuries 14,791 15,810 +6.9 
Field crop and general farms 5,116 5,621 +9.9 
Fruit and tree-nut farms 4,797 5,407 +12,7 
Dairy and livestock farms 1,991 1,857 -6.7 
Poultry farms 264 236 -10.6 
Truck farms 1, 204 1,272 +5.6 
Nurseries and greenhouses 389 396 +1,8 


Agricultural services 1,030 1,021 -.9 
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Agricultural Services 


The total number of injuries to employees of firms providing agricultural 
services changed little between 1954 and 1955--1,021 in 1955 compared with 
1,030 in the previous year, However, as the table below indicates, progress 
was made in reducing work accidents in cotton ginning and compressing. 


Percent 

\ 1954 1955 change 

All agricultural services 1,030 1,021 -9 

Cotton ginning 164 137 -16.5 

Cotton compressing 55 35 -36.4 
Spraying and pest control (except 

aircraft crop dusting) 8 86 +2,4 

Other horticultural services 273 302 +10.6 

Other agricultural services 45h 461 +1.5 


Fatal Farm Accidents 


Seventy-seven work fatalities were recorded in agriculture during 1955, 
fourteen more than in 1954, 


A large part of the increase resulted from the sharp rise in the number 
of farm workers killed while being transported to or from work--17 in 1955 
compared with 4 in the previous year, Nine Mexican Nationals were killed in 
a single farm transportation accident in 1955, described in greater detail in 
the section of this report covering farm transportation accidents, 


Tractor accidents claimed 19 lives in agriculture during the year. Thir- 
teen farm workers diedin truck or automobile accidents not directly connected 
with transporting workers to or from the job, 


Six farm workers were electrocuted as the result of contacting high- 
voltage lines with equipment; and four field workers died from heat exhaustion, 


Accident Factors 


The 15,810 reports of disabling injuries to farm workers have been 
analyzed with respect to a number of factors, These include type of fam, 


agency involved, accident type, nature of injury, part of body affected, and 
county. 


Statistical summaries of these factors are contained in the tables in 
this report. 


Parts II through V of the report contain discussions of ladder accidents, 
farm transportation accidents, electrical, and tractor accidents, 





w 
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California, 


BY TYPE OF FARM 


TABLE 1—AGENCY INVOLVED, 
Disabling Work Injuries in Agriculture, 
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TABLE 3—TYFPE OF FAR, BY COUNTY 





Als] «Field Fruit Dairy 
County } types | omop and and and Truok 
| of general _ tree-nut = livestook farns 

— | farns farms farns farms; 

Total 15,810 5,621 5,407 1,857 1,272 
Alameda 164 32 | 30 16 28 
Alpine 1 1 - - = 
Amador | 1 = | - 1 - 
Butte 245 107 104 19 7 
Calaveras 14 6 3 5 - 
Colusa | 106 | 9 
Contra Costa ! 171 2 48 +8 i 
Del Norte 11 5 1 a - 
El Dorado 40 | 3 35 1 - 
Fresno | 1,246 | 647 ! 380 | 84 23 
Glenn 123 69 24 24 1 
Humboldt | 52 14 - |} 34 - 
Imperial | 520 309 , a fl 33 99 
Inyo 7 1 3 a - 
Kern 932 590 100 | 96 28 
Kings 300 197 28 52 2 
Lake 56 15 | 34 sC«Si 3 1 
Lassen i 30 17 - | 13 - 
Los Angeles | 908 129 23 | 218 45 
Madera 228 | 127 | 48 39 
Marin 69 14 - | 38 
Mariposa | 2 - - | 1 
Mendocino 70 26 18 17 
Meroed 617 | 199 266 | 96 2 
Modoo 2 | 26 eo 19 
Mono 6 | 2 - 4 
Monterey 477 | 198 33 53 17 
Napa 91 27 40 10 
Nevada 25 | 6 4 5 
Orange sos | 58 | 352 49 64 
Placer | eo | 17 57 5 = 
Plumas } 14 | 4 | - 10 = 
Riverside | 970 | 349 389 a8 96 
Sacramento | 277 150 44 | 35 25 

| 

San Benito 123 30 67? | 8 | 15 
San Bernardino 442 | 53 239 | 7 | lu 
San Diego 366 | 86 102 65 55 
San Francisco 20 2 a4 a 1 
San Joaquin 918 361 | 308 | 62 164 
San Luis Obispo | 175 | 86 is | 33 29 
San Mateo 89 18 5 8 i 5 
Santa Barbara | 352 | 112 116 34 ij 46 
Santa Clare sol | 87 263 | 47 45 
Santa Cruz 164 | 31 77 6 33 
Shasta 33 | 12 13 4 ~ 
Sierra | 4 | - 1 3 - 
Siskiyou | 47 27 ~ 15 a 
Solano 221 100 63 | 19 16 
Sonoma \ 338 | 90 135 86 
Stanislaus 729 | 152 39 102 15 
Sutter | 316 | 97 16 20 j 24 
Tehama | 62 | 23 33 i 16 1 
Trinity _ - - 2 = 
Tulare |} 1,357 436 663 118 43 
Taclumne 9 | 3 1 2 | - 
Vextura 640 | 135 339 42 68 
Yolo | 77 i 169 45. 17 38 
Yuba | 102 oe 38.C«W 12 5 


Place unknom | 5 | 1 3 
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PART II. LADDER ACCIDENTS 


Ladders were involved in more than 4,300 disabling on-the-job injuries 


in all industries in 1955, Forty percent of these injuries (1,796) occurred 
in agriculture. 


The number of on-the-job ladder accidents on California farms has in- 
creased steadily in recent years: 


Year Number 
1952 1,282 
1953 i, 
1954 1,591 
1955 1,796 


Ladders are one of the leading agencies involved in farm accidents, re- 
flecting the extensive fruit and tree-nut farming carried on in the State, In 


1955 ladders accounted for one out of every nine lost-time injuries reported 
in farming. 


Ninety percent of the lost-time farm ladder accidents occurred in picking, 
pruning, and thinning activities in orchards. Most of the others occurred in 
loading or unloading vehicles or cotton trailers, or in construction or main- 
tenance work around the farm, 


Of the 1,641 orchard ladder accidents, one-fourth occurred in peach or- 
chards and one-fifth in orange groves, In fruit picking operations both peach 
and orange growers reported about the same number of accidents, but in pruning 


and thinning, peach growers reported a much larger number of accidents than 
orange growers, 


Eighty-eight percent of all farm ladder accidents were falls or slips. 
Other types of ladder accidents included strains in handling or carrying, 
being struck by falling ladders, or catching fingers in parts of the ladder, 


Sixty-two percent of all workers hurt in farm ladder accidents fell 
while picking. Falls during pruning, thinning, and other orchard activities 
accounted for 10 percent of all lost-time farm ladder accidents. 


Among the leading causes of farm ladder accidents, as shown on the em- 
ployers' reports, were failure to set the ladder securely on the ground, and 
overreaching while working on the ladder. Reluctance to spend the necessary 
time in changing the position of the ladder during picking appeared as a com- 
mon contributing cause. As most pickers were employed on a piece-work basis, 
some chose to "take a chance" rather than climb down and shift the ladder, 
Inexperience, lack of proper training, and lack of supervision were also men- 
tioned in many reports. 


In a number of instances, the ladder itself was unsafe, Forty-five farm 
workers were seriously injured when ladders on which they were working, broke, 
throwing them to the ground, Other workers fell from unstable or poorly main- 
tained ladders which swayed or turned in use, The single fatality involving 
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a farm ladder during 1955--a fall froma picking ladder--was partly attributed 
to the condition of the ladder, which was old and unstable, 


Seventeen of the injured workers contacted rough, eplintery ladder sur- 
faces, or struck against protruding nails or bolts, In 12 cases, workers fell 
from ladders which were littered with objects, orwhich were wet and slippery. 


More than 200 lost-time injuries occurred when ladders slipped, swayed, 
or twisted, causing the men or women standing on them to lose their balance. 


About 250 serious injuries were caused by falling ladders, In all but a 
few of the cases the workers fell when ladders on which they were standing 
went out from under them, Thirty-one farm laborers working on the ground were 
hurt when struck by falling ladders, 


Eleven farm laborers fell when the branch or object on which the ladder 
was resting broke, causing the ladder to fall. Seventeen workers were hurt 
when falling branches or other falling objects struck their ladders, jerking 
or knocking them over, 
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TABLE 7--LADDER ACCIDENTS, BY FARM ACTIVITY 
Disabling Work Injuries in Agriculture, California, 1955 


Number 

of 
Farm activity injuries 
Total 1,796 
Orchard work 1,641 
Picking 1,390 
Pruning 123 
Thinning 100 
Other or not specified 28 
Loading trucks or trailers 49 
Loading cotton trailers 39 
Other 10 
Construction, maintenance and repair 43 


Pruning vines, hedges, or shade trees 9 
Working on haystacks = 
Irrigating (checking pipes) 5 
Other activities 9 

23 


Activity not stated 


Peact 
Orang 
Lemor 
Apric 
Olive 
Cher 
Plums 
Apple 
Pears 
Dates 
Grape 
Avoca 
Walm 
Necte 
Figs 

Citn 
Crop 
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TABLE 8e-ORCHARD LADDER_ACCIDENTS, BY ACTIVITY OF ‘INJURED WORKER AND CROP 
Disabling Work Injuries in Agriculture, California, 1955 








| 








. Other or 
Crop Total Picking | Pruning Thinning not 
i i i stated 
—_--—— SS 
Total 1,641 | 1,390 223, 100 2 
{ ; 
Peaches 419 327 | 18 tt 1 
Oranges 338 336 CO 2 - - 
Lemons 201 199 2 - - 
Apricots 114 104 7 - 
Olives | 103 | 95 8 - - 
Cherries 83 | 83 on} “ “ 
Plums, prunes 55 | 38 7 9 
Apples ae 37 7 10 
Pears | os I 4} 10 - - 
Dates 19 | uj 4 - 11 
Grapefruit 10 10 - - ~ 
Avocados 5 3 2 - - 
Walnuts 5 1 3 - 
Nectarines 4 3 - - 
Figs 2 2 “ ~ “ 
Citrus, type not specified | a5 il 3 - 1 
Crop not specified 163 | 96 50 4 13 
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PART III, FARM TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENTS 


During 1955, 17 California farm workers died and 158 sustained nonfatal 
lost-time injuries in truck or bus accidents, while being transported to or 
from work, The 175 workers were injured in 109 separate accidents; 94 involv- 
ing trucks and 15 involving buses. 


Number of Injuries in Farm Transportation Accidents 


1952-55 
Year Fatal Nonfatal 
1952 13 304 
1953 28 1 
1954 4 161 
1955 17 158 


The number. of accidents in which two or more workers were hurt rose to 
35 from 26,in 1954, On the other hand, those in which a single worker was 
injured fell to 74 from 85 in 1954. Thus, although there were slightly fewer 
farm transportation accidents in 1955, more farm workers were hurt while being 
transported to or from the job. 


Deaths and nonfatal injuries resulting from collisions with other moving 
vehicles rose sharply in 1955, as did injuries suffered in collisions with 
fixed objects, On the other hand, fewer farm workers were disabled as the 
result of vehicles overturning or running off the road. A marked decrease 
was also recorded in falls from moving trucks--33 in 1955 compared with 49 in 
1954, 


The most serious single farm transportation accident in California in 
recent years occurred in 1955. This was also the most serious work accident 
in any industry during the year, A truck, carrying 135 Mexican Nationals, plus 
the driver, collided with a train at a marked railroad crossing. Nine men 
were killed, including the driver, and the five other workers were all seriously 
injured. 


Another similar accident was reported during the year. A truck, carry- 
ing four Mexican Nationals from a field totheir labor camp, proceeded without 
pausing across a marked railroad crossing and collided with a switch engine. 
There were no survivors. 


Some of the other farm transportation accidents in 1955 are described 
below: 


A bus carrying farm workers from Mexico to Woodland was involved in 4 
highway accident, One passenger was killed and four were severely injured. 


The sideboard of a truck, carrying a crew from the field to the camp for 
lunch, broke as the truck rounded a turn, Two workers were injured when they 
fell from the truck. On the same ranch a week later, a truck driver took a 
curve at high speed, and two farm laborer were thrown from the truck bed. 
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A crew of Mexican Nationals were riding from the reception center to 
their place of employment in their employer's bus. The bus overturned when 
forced off the road by an automobile. Two of the bus passengers were disabled. 


Two farm hands were hurt when a truck, taking them from one field to 
another, skidded on a wet, slick highway and struck a light pole. 


A farm laborer attempted to jump on a moving truck. His foot slipped 
under the wheel, 


In each of two separate accidents, three workers were thrown to the ground 
from moving trucks, when the side rails broke. 


The driver of a truck, carrying a group of farm employees from one field 
to another, fell asleep at the wheel, and the truck rammed a parked vehicle. 
A worker seated on a water can in the back of the pickup was killed when he 
was thrown out head first, The other pickers, who were seated on the floor 
in the rear of the truck, escaped injury. The truck had no side racks, seats, 
or end gates, and loose equipment was scattered on the bed, Racks and seats 
had been installed on the truck but the driver had removed them, The driver 
reported that he felt sleepy prior to the accident but there was no other 
licensed driver inthe crew, He committed suicide the day after the accident. 


Four orange pickers were badly hurt when a truck taking them to the 
orchard overturned in trying to avoid hitting a school bus, 


A cotton picking crew was riding in a truck on the way to the field when 
the truck overturned on a curve, The truck swung into the path of a cotton 


trailer travelling in the opposite direction. Two of the pickers were dis- 
abled, 


On his way home to camp, a farm worker rode with his legs hanging over 
the side of a truck bed. The truck passed so near a shed that the man's legs 
scraped against the side and were severely bruised, 


A farm truck stopped suddenly, knocking the passengers from their seats 
on the truck bed. The passengers and benches fell on one of the workers, 
seriously injuring him. 
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TABLE 9——-FARM TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENTS, NUMBER OF INJURIES AND TYPE OF VEHICLE 
Disabling Work Injuries in dgrioulture, California, 1955 





Aooident type 


Total 
Collision with other moving vehicle 
Collision with stationary objeot 
Overturning, running off road 
Fall from moving vehiole 


Striking against part of vehiole or 
object within vehiole 


Run over or struak by vehiole 


Caught between moving vehiole and 
other object 


Struok by shifting load 
Other 


Type not reported 


TABLE 10—{-FARM TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENTS, NUMBER OF SEPARATE ACCIDENTS AND TYPE OF VEHICLE 
Disabling Work Injuries in Agrioulture, California, 1955 





Total 
Collision with other moving vehiole 
Collision with stationary objeot 
Overturning, ruming off road 
Fall from moving vehicle 


Striking against part of vehicle or 
object within vehicle 


Run over or struck by vehicle 

Caught between vehicle and other objeot 
Struck by shifting load 

Other 


Type not reported 


| 
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33 
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TABLE 11—-FARM TRANSPORTATION ACCIDENTS, NUMBER OF WORKERS DISABLED PER ACCIDENT 
Disabling Work Injuries in Agrioulture, California, 1955 











Total 
vehioular 
accidents 


Number of vehicular accidents disabling: 


& fa 2 3 a 5 14 
worker | workers workers workers workers workers 







Accident type 





Total | 109 


| Si 3 4 3 ee ee 
Collision with other moving vehiole | 32 14 14 - - 3 1 
Collision with stationary object 6 2 3 1 - - ' o 
overturning, running off road 19 ll oo a - 
Fall from moving vehicle 2? 23 | 2 2 - 4 a 
Striking against part of vehicle or | 

object within vebiole 10 10 - - i - = | @ 
Run over or struck by vehicle 4 4 - - - | ons o 
Caught between vehiole and other 

odjeot 3 3 - - o = o 
Struck by shifting load 2 2 - | ~ - - @ 
Other a | a = - - : - - 
Type not reported oa 2 RM - i - i 1 arn - 
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PART IV. ON-THE-FARM ELECTRICAL ACCIDENTS 


Six workers were electrocuted and 12 suffered severe nonfatal injuries 
in electrical accidents on California farms during 1955. 


Contact With Qverhead High-Voltage Lines 


Four farm laborers died when they raised aluminum walnut shaking poles 
into overhead high-voltage lines. An avocado picker was severely burned when 
his aluminum picking pole came into contact with a power line, 


A ranch worker was electrocuted when he raised a length of aluminum 
irrigation pipe into an overhead line. Two date pickers suffered burns when 
they moved aluminum ladders into contact with power lines. 


A sprayer in an olive grove was raising himself to the top of a tower 
spray rig and he was electrocuted when hetouched a high-voltage line, 


A ranch superintendent received severe electrical burns as he stood on a 
metal ladder leaning against an irrigation caisson. He lowered a long metal 
wrench to turn the irrigation valve. When he pulled the wrench upward, the 
long handle contacted an overhead power line. 


Other Electrical Accidents 





A nurseryman climbed a ladder while carrying a steel square and a small 
power saw, He received a severe electric shock when the square came in con- 
tact with a conduit which apparently grounded the saw through his body. 


A tree trimmer was taking down wires from a tree before removing it. He 
cut one wire as his hand was on a ground pipe nailed to the tree, He received 
an electric shock through his uninsulated pliers, which threw him to the ground. 


A milker was working on a fuse box in a barn when his pliers came in 
contact with hot wires, 


Three farm laborers received burns in handling energized electric wires. 


An irrigator was burned when a switch box exploded as he was throwing 
the switch on a pump. 


A laborer received second degree burns on both arms from sparks which 
flew from a fuse box he was handling. 
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PART V. TRACTOR ACCIDENTS 


With the increased use of tractors in recent years it is not surprising 
that tractor mishaps are a major accident problem on California farms, There 
were 124,600 tractors on California farms in 1950, the latest year for which 
census data are available. This was about 70,000 more than in 1940, when 
there were about 55,000 tractors, In 1950, 54 percent of all farms had trac- 
tors; in 1940, less than a third had such equipment. It is safe to assume 
that the number of tractors on farms has continued to increase since 1950. 


Tractor accidents in agriculture accounted for about half of all tractor 
accidents in the State during 1955, Of the 898 tractor accidents recorded in 
agriculture, 19 were fatal, In all industries combined, there were 36 fatali- 
ties and 1,855 lost-time injuries involving tractors. 


Tractors were responsible for more on-the-farm injuries in 1955 than any 
other kind of power equipment. 


Number of 
disabling injuries 

Tractors 898 
Trucks, other motor vehicles 820 
Combines, threshers, pickers, 

harvesters 212 
Other farm machines, implements 789 
All other machines 235 
Conveyors, hoisting apparatus, 

elevators 144 


Type of Farming Operation 


More than 500 employers' reports of injuries sustained in treotor acci- 
dents mentioned the type of operation for which the tractor was being used 
when the accident occurred. 


More than one-fifth of these reports indicated that the tractor wes being 
used for hauling crops, feed, boxes, or other materials. Nearly all of these 
tractors had wagons, trailers, or sleds attached. 


The second largest group of injuries involved tractors used in plowing 
disking, harrowing, and, cultivating. 


Many of the injured workers were using tractors or bulldozers in land 
Clearing, grading, or leveling. Frequently, the injuries in land clearing 
occurred in felling trees or in pulling brush and branches with the tractor. 


Tractors equipped with rakes, mowers, harvesters, or pickers also accounted 
for a number of the lost-time injuries. 
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Other farming operations being performed with tractors in which workers 
suffered injury included towing stalled equipment, dusting and spraying, 
spreading fertilizer, loading or unloading bales, planting,ditch digging, and 
hay baling. 


Activity of Injured Worker and Accident Type 





There was great variety both as to kinds of accidents involving tractors 
and causes of the accidents, In general, the type of accident was directly 
related to the activity being verformed by the injured worker, Major activi- 
ties in connection with the operation of tractors include driving, riding on 
tractor or attachments, climbing on or off tractor, starting, hitching or un- 
hitching attachments, and repairing or servicing the tractor. Some of the 
major types of accidents are discussed in detail below: 


Driving tractors 


Nearly 45 percent of all farm workers disabled in tractor accidents were 
driving the tractor at the time they were injured, All but three of the fatal 
accidents occurred in driving. 


Driving too fast, turning too sharply, and climbing inclines too steep 
for the equipment were mentioned in numerous employers' reports as causes of 
accidents in which tractor drivers were hurt. 


Several drivers were standing up, several tried to pick up objects from 
the ground, and a few tried to operate their tractors from the ground. Some 
of these accidents were attributed to lack of experience in operating tractors 
and to lack of proper training. 


Overhanging branches constituted a major hazard, particularly in orchard 
work, Many drivers were struck by overhanging branches, some were knocked 
from their tractors, and a number strained themselves in trying to dodge low- 
hanging limbs, 


The nature of the terrain and the rough riding qualities of the tractor 
were responsible for nearly all of the "strain" or"striking against" injuries. 


A number of tractor injuries occurred because the tractor was not properly 
equipped for the job. Lack of canopy guards resulted in a number of deaths 
and serious injuries to drivers engaged in clearing trees or brush, Tractors 
which were equipped with improper towing attachments or inadequate towlines 
were involved in several serious injuries, Other injuries were caused by lack 
of guards on the hydraulic lift, tracks, or otuer moving parts. 


Strain or overexertion--Strain or overexertion in operating the tractor 
accounted for about one-fourth of the lost-time injuries in driving. The bulk 
of these injuries were attributed to the jarring motion of the tractor as it 
was being driven over rough ground, A number of strains occurred in operating 
attachments, or in turning to look at them. 
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Struck by--Two workers were killed and 87 were disabled in “struck by" 
accidents while driving tractors, Over half of the injured drivers were struck 


by trees or branches, either by low-hanging limbs or in pushing or towing 
trees or stumps. 


One tractor driver was killed by the tree he was towing. The towline was 
short, and part of the tree extended past the driver, The tree caught in the 
track of the tractor, and a branch struck the driver's head, This fatality 
and nearly all of the injuries to drivers who were pulling or towing trees 
probably would not have occurred had the tractors been equipped with canopies. 


The second death occurred when a driver ran into an overhanging limb 
when he was attacked by a swarm of bees, 


Other drivers were struck by implements Attached to their tractors or by 


tractor parts, A few were disabled by objects tossed into the air by the 
tractor, 


Falls--Fifty-six drivers were disabled in falls from moving tractors. 
In one-fourth of the falls, the victim went under the wheels or track of the 
tractor or under the implement being pulled. 


Low-hanging branches or wires were responsible for a number of falls. 
Three drivers fell to the ground when the tractor seat broke. Iwo drivers 
were pulled off and under the wheels when their trouser legs caught in moving 
parts of the tractor. 


One driver was killed while pushing trees with a blade. The track of 
the cat went over a large log, causing the tractor to snap. The driver's 
head struck the gas tank and he fell from the tractor, which was not equipped 
with a canopy guard, 


Crushed by overturning tractor--Accidents in which the tractor overturned 
were the most serious kind of on-the-farm tractor mishaps in terms of injury 


severity, Ten drivers were crushed to death and 45 were severely injured by 
overturning tractors, 


One fatality and three serious injuries resulted from improper towing. 
In each case, the tow chain was hitched above the top of the tractor axle, 
and the tractor flipped over backwards. 


A few of the "overturning" accidents are summarized below: 


A farm laborer attempted to drive a wheel tractor through a waste water 
drainage ditch. As he started to climb the steep bank, the tractor went over 
backwards, pinning him underneath. 


An inexperienced worker was driving a caterpillar tractor, towing a disk 
along the levee, He steered too close to the edge, became confused, and drove 


into the ditch, The tractor rolled on top of him, pinning him in four feet of 
water, 


A driver tried to turn his tractor while driving near the steep bank of 
a water canal. The wheels struck the embankment, and the tractor went straight 
up the side, It reared over backwards, crushing the driver, 
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A driver was backing a tractor and plow to get it into prorer position 
to go down a row, He apparently made a mistake in shifting gears and the 
tractor went over a bank. His thigh was lacerated, severing the femoral 
artery. A group of Mexican Nationals who witnessed the accident apparently 
believed that it was against the law to touch an injured person, and therefore 
made no attempt to stop the bleeding, The driver died from loss of blood, 


Caught in or between--Twenty-six tractor drivers were disabled in “caught 
in or between" accidents. One worker attempted to maneuver his tractor while 
standing on the ground, His foot caught in the track and he was fatally 
crushed as he was pulled against the front of the tractor. 


Striking against--Thirty-six farm workers were injured when they struck 
against parts of the tractor while driving, Nearly all of these accidents 
were caused by the jarring motion of the tractor. 


Collisions--Two drivers were killed and 12 disabled in collisions, One 
driver died when a lumber truck struck his tractor as he was hauling lettuce 
trailers to the field. The second fatality occurred when a tractor drawbar 
struck a power pole beside the road, pulling the pole over onto the driver, 


Explosions and fires--Six disabling injuries in driving were caused by 
explosions or fires, In one case, the duster attachment caught fire and the 
worker was injured in jumping from his moving tractor. The other injuries 
were sustained when the tractor itself exploded or caught fire, 


Riding on tractors or attachments 


Eight farm workers were riding on the tractor and 31 were riding on 
trailers or other attachments when they were injured, Falls from tractors or 
attachments seriously injured 16 of the riders. Another 13 were caught in or 
between tractor or attachment parts, Three were struck by objects and two 
were riding on attachments which overturned, 


Nearly half of the workers were riding in an unsafe position. Six were 
on tractor drawbars or trailer tongues, three were on loaders, and five were 
on plows or similar implements not designed for riders. 


Climbing on or off tractors or attachments 


A total of 101 workers were injured in climbing on or off tractors or 
attachments--sixty percent of them fell or slipped from stationary equipment, 


Moving tractors were involved in 22 of the "climbing" injuries. Half of 
these workers were attempting to get on or off before the tractor had come to 
a full stop. Eight lost-time injuries were sustained when the tractor was 
started accidentally. In four of these cases, the driver left the tractor in 
gear and it started up as he was getting off, The other four injuries occur 
red when the driver accidentally struck the starting mechanism as he was get- 
ting on or off the tractor. 
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Starting tractors 


More than half of the 102 workers injured in starting tractors were 
struck by the crank, and one-fourth of the workers overexerted in cranking 
the tractor. Most of these accidents resulted from "kickbacks." 


Five workers were caught in belts, pulleys, gears, orshafts in starting. 
hree of those so injured were trying to start the tractor with the belt. 


Four workers were severely burned in gasoline explosions while trying to 
start tractors, 


Three farm workers were run over by the tractor they were trying to 
start, 


Hitching or unhitching attachments 


Sixty-one farm workers were disabled while hitching or unhitching trailers 
or other attachments, 


The most serious accidents in hitching or unhitching occurred as the 
tractor was being moved into position, orwhen the tractor accidentally rolled 
back during hitching operations. Thirteen workers were caught between the 
moving tractor and the implement to be attached, and seven were run over or 
struck by the tractor or implement. 


Five workers were caught in the pin, hitch, or chain while coupling, and 
ll suffered from strain or overexertion in coupling, 


Repairing or servicing tractors on the farm 


Cne worker died and100 were injured while repairing or servicing tractors 
on the farm, 


The largest number of injuries, 22, resulted from strain or overexertion, 
usually in lifting tractor parts, 


Nineteen workers were burned by steam or hot water while checking the 
radiator, 

"Caught in or between" accidents injured 15 farm workers who were repair- 
ing or servicing tractors. In 1]l cases, the worker was cauzht in gears, pul- 
leys, belts, or other moving parts. 


One worker died and eight were seriously burned in explosions or fires 
while repairing or servicing tractors, The fatally injured worker was attempt- 
ing to remove gasoline which had accumulated in the cylinder, He removed the 
Spark plugs, then stood by the tractor as the driver stepped on the starter. 
As the gasoline was ejected, it doused the worker's clothing, and ignited. 
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Other tractor accidents 


One farm worker was killed andlSwere injured while loading or unloading 
trailers or wagons attached to tractors, The fatally injured man was caught 
in the unguarded shaft and universal joint of a power take-off, He was pulled 
into the shaft and his back was broken, 


Most of the other workers injured in loading or unloading were struck by 
the tractor or trailer. In some cases, workers were trying to load moving 
trailers, Others were injured when drivers started up before they were in 
the clear, 


One worker died and eight were injured in loading or unloading tractors 
onto or down from flat-bed trucks or trailers. In three cases, the tractor 
overturned, A farm foreman was killed when the brake on a tractor let go as 
the crew was preparing to unload it, The tractor, which had not been properly 
secured, started to roll and the foreman tried to climb on in order to reach 


the controls. He slipped and fell beneath the tracks. 


Thirty-one of the workers injured in tractor accidents were not perforn- 
ing tractor work, A few workers were run over by tractors while working in 
the field, Some were struck by rocks or other objects thrown by vassing trac- 
tors. Three fruit pickers were thrown to the ground when passing tractors 
overturned their ladders, 
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TABLE 12--TRACTOR ACCIDENTS, BY ACTIVITY OF INJURED WORKER 
Disabling Work Injuries in Agriculture, California, 1955 


Num 


Total 
Driving tractor (tractor in motion) 


Riding on moving tractor or attachment 
On tractor 
In trailer or wagon 
On attachment, other than trailer 
On drawbar or trailer tongue 


Climbing on or off 
Moving equipment 
Stationary equipment 


Starting tractor 
Cranking 
Other 


Hitching or unhitching 
Repairing or servicing 


Other activities 
Loading or unloading trailer 
Driving tractor onto or down from truck or trailer 
Other activities, n.e.c. 
In vicinity, but not working with tractor 


Specific activity not stated 


n.e@.c.--Not elsewhere classified, 


ber of 
disabling injuries 
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TABLE 14--TRACTOR ACCIDENTS, BY FARM OPERATION BEING PERFORMED | 
Disabling Work Injuries in Agriculture, California, 1955 ' STA 
C. 
Number of ™ 
Operation disabling injuries M 
beh 
Fri 
Total 898 Far 
the 
Hauling 113 S 
Plowing, disking, cultivating 101 M 
Land clearing, grading, or leveling 89 the: 
Mowing, raking, harvesting 46 Ss 
Towing (except in land clearing) 16 M 
Applying fertilizer 12 are. 
Dusting, spraying 12 T 
Loading or unloading bales, etc. 11 ; tern 
Planting 8 pur 
Digging ditches 7 serv 
Baling hay 6 KE 
Shaking walnuts 2 , saw 
Other operations 21 p  Owitl 
Tractor not in use® 57 peo} 
Operation not specified 397 a 
dlecr 
@The tractor was being serviced, was being transported by | a 
truck, or was in storage when the accident occurred. wane 
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Senator WiLLiAMs. Now. back to Mr. McAllister. 


STATEMENT OF BARD McALLISTER, REPRESENTING THE AMERI- 
CAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, AND THE VISALIA CHAPTER 
OF THE COMMUNITY SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. McAuuister. Mr. Chairman, this statement is being made in 
behalf of three organizations—sort of a three-headed monster—the 
Friends Committee on Legislation, southern California office: the 
Farm Labor Committee of the American Friends Service Committee : 
the Visalia Chapter of the Community Service Organization. 

Senator WiLLiAMs. Who is that last ¢ 

Mr. McA.utstTer. That is the Visalia chapter, and he is speaking for 
the national organization. 

Senator WILLiAMs. You are allies. 

Mr. McAuutster. We didn't know it until we got here, but we sure 
are, 

The real problem that faces the Nation’s agriculture is that of de- 
termining the purpose of the economy. Is the economic system for the 
purpose of creating and amassing capital, or is it for the purpose of 
serving the needs of people / 

Early in the industrial development of this Nation, the farmers 
saw their children pulled in‘o the swirl of a capital-amassing system 
with its child labor, sweat shops, and 7-day workweeks. The rural 
people reacted to this inhuman influence. The social legislation that 
now benefits the vast majority of the Nation’s working force was their 
decree that the amassing of capi‘al is permissible if due consideration 
is given to the needs of people. 

This social legislation set up a dual economy. Agriculture was 
exempt from the controls placed upon industry. We are here today 
because the urban population is reacting to the same elements in the 
agricultural economy that brought about social legislation for indus- 
try. 

The social reform in agriculture has already started. California 
can be proud that it is the first State to cover all farmworkers with 
workmen’s compensation. 

Senator Wituiams. I think there are only two other States, aren't 
there? Hawaii and—— 

Mr. McAuuisrer. I have forgotten. One is partially covered, and 
California was up toa few years ago. 

Old-age and survivors insurance is another area that shows the 
social conscience working in agriculture. A fine start has been made. 
but the exceptions forced upon the farm laborer creates some real 
problems. I have talked with many workers who have had social 
security deductions made from each day's pay, yet their employer did 
not ask for their social security number; they did not work enough to 
be covered; the withholdings were not returned at the end of the 
year. 

One worker was losing credits in this way that would entitle his 
wife and children to more than $160 a month should he die. When 
he heard this, he whistled and said, “That is more than I make most 
months.” The exceptions for agricultural workers provide an easy 
loophole for unscrupulous employers to deprive workers and their 
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families of earned benefits while lining their own pockets. Covering 
all workers from the time they start to work would help to stop this 
practice. 

Proponents of this exception argue that the paperwork involved 
in complete coverage is just too much of a heerlen for the farmers. 
Perhaps; but it is a known fact that only 5 percent of the farms pay 
70 percent of the farm wages. These farms have no real problem with 
paperwork. 

Certainly the tax burden upon all farmers for the care of the indi- 
gent aged would be much less. 

I might say, the employers I refer to are very often labor contractors 
and therefore show the need for the type of program you are outlining 
for the contractors. 

The California Legislature has memorialized Congress to pass a 
minimum wage law for agriculture. Your committee has in its printed 
record copies of petitions signed by 483 farm laborers in Tulare 
County, Calif., asking for a minimum wage. These laborers are ask- 
ing that Government protect them from the temptation to cut wage 
rates when there is a shortage of work. 

A floor on wages is particularly important when people from a 
depressed economy have the freedom to travel into our labor market. 
As you know, there is an open border policy with Mexico, which is as 
it should be. Former contract nationals are now coming into the 
country in large numbers. They are legal entrants with visas. Their 
standards of living are somewhat below that of their northern kin. 
When work is scarce they must compete for jobs. They do it by 
offering to work for 5 cents less on the hour or a few cents less on the 
piece. Wage cutting was a common practice that led to the practice 
of the first minimum wage law in this country. Shouldn’t this pro- 
tection be given to all workers alike? 

A minimum wage might be very hard on some farmers that sell 
their crops at auction. Many workers gain their livelihood in crops 
receiving Government subsidy. It would seem that a minimum wage 
geared to the changing cost of living could be applied in these crops. 

In the Sugar Act a similar proposal was tried, that has tended to 
hold the wage down, but this could be easily corrected. 

As important as the hourly wage is, we must remember that. people 
live by the year, not by the hour. If there is underemployment, the 
hourly wage cannot compensate. This was found true in industry 
and unemployment compensation came into being. Certainly the ac- 
counting problems would be great for this seasonally employed group, 
but with modern bookkeeping machines this argument loses its force. 
Enstead of creating a large idle labor force, as some contend, I think 
it would add greatly tothe stability of the farm laborer. Many family 
separations would be avoided, thus cutting down on the number of 
aid to needy children cases. 

Many people are in the farm labor market because they are not 
equipped with the necessary education to compete in the industrial 
labor market. It is a simple truth that the economic demands of 
feeding the body have kept many a person from enjoying the luxury 
of even a grade school education. It is this same pressure that 1s 
depriving many children from getting adequate schooling today. 
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Families still move with the crops. Schools don’t. Local school 
boards are reluctant to provide educational opportunities for the 
migrant child, because they have enough trouble with their own prob- 
lems. Therefore, it seems imperative that the Federal Government 
make funds available to districts for migrant education. Other handi- 
capped groups have received such aid for many years. The Smith- 
Hughes program is another fine example of Federal cooperation for 
the education of a special group. 

If the migrant child is not educated, his chances of employment in 
adulthood will be almost nil, due to the rapid changes in agricultural 
technology that demand reading, writing, and figuring skills. 

The upgrading of farmworkers cannot be left with the education 
of the coming generation. Almost every day I hear growers say 
they need workers with a specific skill. Just a few miles away are 
workers who are desperately in need of jobs. To resolve this dilemma 
we tried an experiment in job training during the winter of 1959. 
A group of unemployed cottonpickers expressed a desire to learn to 
prune fruit trees. Through the cooperation of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service a class was organized. The experiment was moder- 
ately successful. We feel that a great deal could be gained by more 
extensive use of this type of Job training. Adequate training can 
mean more days of employment for the worker, increased production 
for the grower, and a better life for the family. 

My guess is that not over 10 percent of the voting age farmworkers 
of Tulare County have a reading skill of the third grade level. Many 
of them cannot read or write their own names, and I think this is 
pointed out pretty well from the list. of 1,958 people who suffered in 
the one poisoning accident. 

Santo Castro complained to a friend that he wasn’t allowed to reg- 
ister to vote in a forthcoming election because he couldn’t read or 
write. He wanted to learn. Some of his neighbors wanted to learn 
too. Through the high school district a teacher was secured. The 
class has been meeting for 3 years. But it hasn’t met the need in this 
community. The people who need the training are not taking ad- 
vantage of it because the classes are held in the school, and the school 
is a symbol of failure. Adults have a tendency to stay away from 
such groups; they are embarrassed to show their ignorance before 
their peers. 

_ There is a school in Santo’s community, but most of the communi- 
ties where farm laborers live have no schools. Therefore, they can- 
not have a teacher paid by the district. With modern means of com- 
munication, it is possible to overcome these obstacles to learning. In 
a few areas of the Nation, notably the southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains, very successful literacy programs have been conducted by tele- 
vision. The instruction is given in the early morning hours. In the 
privacy of his home, a man can learn to read and write with the help of 
the television teacher and the study guide that has come to him by mail. 
With the assistance provided by the adult education bill now before 
your committee, most of the agricultural workers of California could 
be taught these basic skills. 

Underemployment and low income are always compounded by the 
social degradation that comes with substandard housing. The sea- 
sonal farmworker of California populates the longest slum in the 
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world. A report by a Stanislaus County planning committee states 
that: 
As many as one-fourth of our neighbors are living in substandard houses. 


Two of the unincorporated cities of the county are 50 percent 
blighted; another is 86 percent substandard. A — study of 
Kings County reports a community that is 70 percent substandard. 
There are 65 shack towns in Tulare County that harbor one-third of 
the population. 

Some of these shack towns came into existence because families 
just got tired of moving, or the old jalopy just wouldn’t start again, 
so they squatted where they were. <A second family joined the first. 
Soon there was a colony. The landowner came to realize he could 

et more out of the alkali spot by selling it off in lots than he could 

y farming it. Almost overnight the alkali spot became a cluster of 
20 to 80 homes. Maybe the first shelter was a pilfered billboard 
propped up to block the cold winds. Soon there were four walls and 
a roof. It is a sad fact that these houses were built the hard cash 
way, without the benefit of Government insured housing loans. Their 
neighborhoods don’t come up to the prescribed standards. If the 
laborer goes to a bank to ask for a loan, he learns that his occupation 
is against him. Yet he can go to the used car lot and just about write 
his own credit terms. 

In the course of 20 years, he will get more credit on cars than he 
would need for a good home. 

The farm laborer has one asset when it comes to getting a home 
that most other groups lack. That asset is the off seasons. During 
this time he can be aces his own building. The self-help housing 
technique that has worked so successfully in Sweden, Nova Scotia, 
Puerto Rico, and some 20 other countries, has combined this sweat 
equity (the builder’s own labor), with professional planning and 
een supervision. This has made it possible for unskilled 
neighbors, sharing their labor under the supervision of a skilled build- 
er, to turn a small building loan into houses appraised at up to six 
times the loan. 

The most commonly expressed desire of migrant labor is for a home. 
Therefore, I hope that the amendments you are proposing to the 


ee 


a ee 


Housing Act of 1949 will permit self-help housing projects under terms | 


that are tailored to the needs of these low income families. 

In closing might I suggest that your committee consider one addi- 
tional piece of legislation? Organized labor and organized growers 
are currently engaged in a struggle for the loyalties of the field hands. 

When a labor dispute exists, there is no communication between the 
parties. There can be no orderly negotiations. A “Wagner Act” for 


agriculture would do a great deal to prevent major losses to growers | 


and the violent disruptions to the economy that follow long strikes. 
Such an act should also provide a mechanism to arbitrate differences 
of opinion in the operation of the controversial Public Law 78. 

I thank you. 

Senator Witttams. Thank you, Mr. McAllister. 

Mr. Rapotrn. In the last part of your statement here, I just wanted 
to clarify the Wagner Act for agriculture. Now, you are probably 
familiar, since you quoted the Wagner Act, a little bit with the Labor 
Management Relations Act. You are probably then aware that the 
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Taft-Hartley Act merely did in the field of labor what the Wagner Act 
did in the field of management. 

Mr. McAtuisrer. I used the Wagner Act because that was the first 
move in that field. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. What you really mean is we need a Taft-Hartley 
Act providing for the arbitrs ation of disputes and for the orderly labor 
management relations, isn’t that what you mean ? 

Mr. McAuuister. Y es, if you oma like to take the Wagner Act out 
of quotations and put that in this report, that is perfectly all right 
with me. 

Senator Witu1ams. You refer to the Smith-Hughes Act, Mr. Mc- 
Allister. What is that ? 

Mr. McAtuister. That provides assistance for agricultural and vo- 
cational training. 

Senator Witz1aMs. Is that a Federal act, the Smith-Hughes Act? 

Mr. McAuuisrer. I believe so; I may be in error. 

Senator WituiaMs. I gather you are in general and specific agree- 
ment with most of the legislative proposals that are before us. 

Mr. McAuuister. Yes. 

Senator Witu1aMs. You and your various organizations. 

Mr. McAuuisrer. Yes, I would sayso. There might be a few details, 
minor details, that we haven’t had a chance to examine in toto, but 
the basic principles we are in agreement with. 

a Wiis. And your home is in Visalia, which is in the 
valley 

Mr. McAtuister. Thirty-five miles south of here. 

Senator Witut1aMs. And you are close to the farm situation that we 
are talking about. 

Mr. McAuuisrer. My work is with farm labor; working specifically 
or specially in the small communities or shack towns, helping these 
peonte to dev — a sense of being, a bit of unity in their neighbor- 

oods; some local self-government, and helping them to meet the com- 
munity problems that are before them. 


Senator Wittiams. Do you do this for the American Friends Serv- 
ice? 


Mr. McAuuister. Correct; yes 

Senator Witt1ams. How long have you been doing it? 

Mr. McAuuisrer. Almost 5 years. I have also been related to farm 
labor in Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, and Michigan. 

Senator Wiis. All with the American Friends Service 
Committee ? 

Mr. McAtuister. No. Those other experiences were as a farm 
laborer, completely on my own. 

Senator WruLtAMs. Very good. Well, then, I would think you 
speak with considerable authority. 

Mr. McAuuisrer. Well, feeling. 

Senator WiuitaMs. In terms of history. Now, Mr. Rios is here 
representing, as secretary-treasurer, the Community Service Organi- 
zation, for Mr. Gallegos, who couldn’t make it today. 

Did you want to submit this statement for Mr. Gallegos ? 
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STATEMENT OF ANTHONY RIOS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, COM. 
MUNITY SERVICE ORGANIZATION, REPRESENTING HERMAN 
GALLEGOS, PRESIDENT 


Mr. Rios. Yes. I will not read the letter addressed by Mr. Gallegos 
to the committee. I would rather refer to the statement. 

By the way, I am the secretary-treasurer of the organization and 
former president and one of the founders of the organization. I am 
also a former farmworker so I speak with feeling. 

I want to express our views and position in regard to points in your 
agenda. Thisis what we confined ourselves to. 

If you have any questions in regard to our position or any other 
matters regarding farm labor, I would like to answer those also. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Well, we don’t have any rule of germaneness 
here in the Senate, and that was pretty much proven here today. 

Mr. Rios. On the minimum wage question, agricultural workers are 
specifically excluded from the present wage and hour provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which creates a situation whereby agri- 
cultural workers are not afforded the income protection which has 
been offered to industrial workers for more than 25 years, at least on 
a Federal basis. 

Many proposals and amendments have been suggested to rectify the 
situation, most notably were the recommendations made by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor in 1951, which recommended 
that: 

(1) The Congress enact minimum wage legislation to cover farm 
labor—including migratory labor. 

(2) Federal and State unemployment compensation should be en- 
acted to cover agricultural labor. 

The fact remains that many such recommendations have been made 
by many civic, labor, and church organizations, both local and na- 
tional, including the Community Service Organization and very 
definitely the laxity in not securing the badly needed amendments, are 
not due to a lack of information and statistics concerning the plight 
of oppressed farmworkers, as it is the general apathy of many seg- 
ments of the public, as well as significant pressure on the part of the 
growers and large farm corporations to want to maintain a suppres- 
sion of wages to domestic farmworkers. 

The National Community Service Organization again strongly 
urges once again that attention be given to the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor and specifically to the rec- 
ommendation that the Congress enact minimum wage legislation to 
cover farm labor, including migratory labor, specifically in the amount 
of $1.25 per hour. 

On child labor, the Community Service Organization recommends 
that legislation be enacted to restrict the employment of children under 
14 years of age on farms outside of school hours, and that State child 
labor laws be brought to a level at least equal to the present Fair Labor 
Standards Act and made fully applicable to agriculture. 

Once again to expound on the need for this legislation is only to 
repeat already known facts and information concerning this serious 
problem. Sv long as children are forced to work in the fields to main- 
tain an adequate family income, this problem will continue, unless the 
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parents of these children can be provided with a minimum wage and 
a fair return for their labor. 

I would like to finish reading this, and if there is any questioning 
in regards to the meaning, I would like to elaborate on it. 

As to actual employers, Federal legislation should be enacted to 
prohibit interstate recruitment of farm labor by crew leaders, labor 
contractors, employers, employers’ agents and other private recruit- 
ing agents, except when such agents are licensed by the Department of 
Labor and that appropriate standards be set up for regulating and 
licensing such private agencies. The U.S. Employment Service 
should refuse to refer workers to crew leaders, labor contractors, or 
private recruiting agents for employment. That the need for this 
Federal control is seen in the simple basis that most crews cross many 
State lines and are subject to varying jurisdictions in any season. 
Crew leaders and labor contractors are transient agents and hard to 
check on or insure financial responsibility, and are not always com- 
petent to keep books. 

To continue on actual employers, there has been evidence that 
crew leaders, labor contractors, and employment agencies have mis- 
represented work opportunities, registration charges, transportation 
fees, wage rates, and other compensations. In addition, workers have 
been sent to places where there were no jobs available. 

CSO believes that the party which can best be held accountable 
should be held responsible for payment of wages, employment bene- 
fits, and payroll deductions; in these circumstances, this party should 
be either the farmer or the grower association. 

Education: Since the local school districts cannot provide for 
proper education of transient children, the Federal Government 
should provide grants-in-aid to the States for this purpose. In addi- 
tion, to help the adult migrant laborer, payments should be made to 
assist in providing educational opportunities for adults also. 

On housing, the Community Service Organization favors Federal 
financial assistance for the provision of housing and related facilities 
for migratory farm labor, independent of the farmer or farmer’s 
association. 

In conclusion, the Community Service Organization recognizes that 
many of the evils existing in the area of agricultural employment may 
be directly attributed to the continued importation of foreign agricul- 
tural workers and recommends that the programs of Public Law 78, 
and Public Law 414 not be extended upon their expiration. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Rios. I think your 
statement speaks eloquently for itself without further inquiry on my 
part, unless our friends here of the staff have any questions. Gentle- 
men, I agree so much with you, I will let you go. Thank you very 
much, 

Now, this is the end of our formal hearing today. This commit- 
tee has been the beneficiary of some of the best testimony we have had 
in our many months of work, and we are grateful for this and for the 
patient attendance. 

I want to acknowledge the fact that State Senator Robert Mont- 
gomery, of the California Legislature, has been with us all day. 

Senator Monteomery. I would like to say that I am the chairman of 
the standing committee on labor in the senate. I am a member of 
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the standing committee on agriculture. Also, I am a member of 
Senator Cobey’s committee that is investigating the same thing that 
you are. I have enjoyed being here. I hear the same thing I have 
heard before. 

Senator WittiaMs. You are certainly very kind to stay with us, even 
though much of this is familiar to you. We are grateful, and to all of 
you. 

At this point in the record I will insert tables and charts per- 
taining to California field crops, sent by W. Ward Henderson, chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural Statistics, California Department of Agri- 
culture, and statements by Harriet Jowett, coordinator, Fresno County 
schools, and the California State Chamber of Commerce. 

(The above-mentioned material follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY HARRIET JOWETT, COORDINATOR, FRESNO COUNTY SCHOOLS, 
ON EDUCATION OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


A project to study the ways of improving the educational opportunities for 
children of migrant farm laborers was carried on by the superintendent of schools 
in Fresno County. Financial aid was provided through a grant from Rosen- 
berg Foundation. 

School personnel and community representatives working on this project listed 
the questions which they felt were basic to this study. 

I. Who is the migrant farm laborer? 

II. What are his problems? 

III. What are the educational problems of the children whose parents move 
with the crops? 

IV. How can the schools meet the needs of these children? 


I. THE MIGRANT FARM LABORER 


Whatever the plight of the migrant worker he was usually searching for some- 
ching better for his family. In some cases he came to a ranch or an area hav- 
ing heard a rumor that work was available. If he did find work quickly he stayed 
until the job was completed. However, if he did not find work immediately 
he moved on, on the basis of another rumor. This family traveled with no specific 
plan. Other migrant families traveled a route consisting of planned stops from 
year to year, and their children often attended the same group of schools each 
year. 

The next step in migrancy was to have a place that was home base. Families 
might go to another area for work, but would return to home base when the job 
was completed. 

Most of these families owned what they could carry in their car and lived in 
the labor camp cabins provided by the rancher, a tent, or any crude shelter they 
could find. 

II. PROBLEMS OF THE FARM LABORER 


Because of the seasonal nature of the work available to these unskilled workers 
their greatest problem was probably that of insecure job opportunities. As a re 
sult, their source of income is independable and limited. They have not always 
been able to provide the bare necessities of food, clothing, and shelter to main- 
tain good health. 

Although most families want their children to have an education the immediate 
financial needs of the family determines whether or not a child goes on to school. 

As has been noted, most of the migrant workers are unskilled. There is a need 
to make them aware of job opportunities and where and what educational and 
training facilities are available to them. 


III. EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


School attendance of these children is poor because the families are on the 
move and because they do not always report to a school as soon as the family 
stops to work. As a result there are many gaps in their sequential learning de 
velopment. Many of the children are of Mexican descent and come to school 
unable to speak English. It is necessary to learn another language to be able to 
participate in the usual school activities. 
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These factors cause a child to fall behind in school achievement and result 
in a lack of interest and desire to attend school. Each time the family moves 
the few school friends are left behind and each child must reestablish himself in 
an unfamiliar situation upon arrival at a new school. 


IV. HOW CAN THE SCHOOL MEET THE NEEDS OF THESE CHILDREN ? 


The most important step is to make them feel welcome. School people have 
found ways of collecting necessary information quickly and introducing each 
child to an appropriate classroom and the teacher. The teacher then helps the 
pupil become a part of a small group activity where the child can participate in 
a worthwhile activity and become acquainted with several classmates. In Cali- 
fornia the migrant child is placed in a regular classroom with a group made up 
of both permanent and migrant children. 

The next step is to determine at what level he can work profitably and to 
identify his specific needs. When these needs are identified the teacher selects 
materials at an appropriate level and provides instruction to develop needed 
skills. Children in any classroom are working at several levels. 

The social studies program offers a rich resource to help children know and 
understand the community in which they live, and the expanding community 
represented by the county, the State, and the Nation. Not only do they learn 
about natural resources and industrial development, but they also learn about 
the importance of people. Many of these boys and girls need to be made aware 
of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship and how they can take advantage 
of socioeconomic opportunities. 

They need to know about a variety of occupations, the need for and avail- 
ability of vocational education and training. 

The homemaking and industrial arts courses are planned to give practical 
experience in the basic understandings necessary to keep a home. Many of 
these boys and girls are married at an early age. The girls learn to plan, buy 
the food, and prepare balanced, inexpensive meals; to wash, iron, mend, sew, 
and care for clothing; the beginning steps of family life and child care; to take 
care of personal needs and the importance of good grooming. 

The boys Gevelop projects to help them select and repair used furniture; to 
repair obtainable household appliances (e.g., wringer-type washing machine), 
and to make furniture from available materials. At some schools they learn 
to service and make minor repairs on farm machinery. 

Together, the two classes repair, renovate, paint, and furnish a typical labor 
camp cabin that has been moved to the school ground. 

Health education is necessary and is a basic part of each school’s curriculum. 
Health services are provided in a number of schools through the school nurse. 
Other special services are also made available just as in any other school district. 

Through the school lunch program every child is assured of a well-balanced 
hot lunch whether he can pay for it or not. Breakfast has also been made avail- 
able in some instances. 

Programs similar to that outlined above, and more completely in the book 
“Teaching Children Who Move With the Crops,” are put into effect in the schools 
of the west side of Fresno County. The availability of trained teachers tem- 
porarily limits special programs such as music, homemaking, and industrial arts. 

The patrons of one elementary school district offer scholarships (financial 
assistance) of from $5 to $10 per month to its graduates who go to high school. 
This is offered on the basis of need and evidence of leadership qualities. These 
are usually average and slightly above average students. The assistance is 
continued if the student maintains a scholastic average equal to his elementary 
school average, a good citizenship record, and good school attendance. From 
90 to 100 percent of the members of this district’s graduating classes attend 
high school. They participate in high school activities and assume their share 
of leadership responsibilities. In recent years several “migrant students” have 
qualified for scholarships for higher education. It would seem that financial 
assistance and an interest in these students does pay dividends. 

At the present time summer school can be provided at the district level within 
California’s financial structure. 

_One high school district has offered adult courses in carpentry and welding in a 
pilot project under a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation. The welding class 
was more popular at the time it was offered and proved to be useful. 
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Although this program has improved the educational opportunities for chil- 
dren of migrant and/or farm labor families we do see a need for further study 
and an expanded program. Walter G. Martin, Fresno County Superintendent of 
Schools, is preparing an application requesting an additional grant from the 
Rosenberg Foundation to conduct such a study. 

These are some of the problems we are concerned with : 

(a) Carry on research to provide useful information to: 

1. Determine the holding power of the elementary and high schools enrolling 
children from farm labor families ; 


| 


2. Discover where dropouts occur in the pupil’s school experience ; 
3. Identify the causes for dropouts, and when and why these causes develop; 
4. Assess the capacity, achievement, and skill development of these pupils; 


5. Determine the extent to which needs are being met; 
6. Gather information to suggest curriculum changes in the schools to better v 
provide for the needs of farm labor families; 
7. Gain through individual contact better understanding of the needs, prob uno 
lems, and aspirations for the children of farm laborers: oe 
8. Determine the need for adult education. Marit 


oe 


(b) Recommend specific means of implementation to put into action the Hontere 
program indicated by the research: hi 
1. Make needed adaptations to and reorganization of the curriculum to meet n Pre 
specific needs ; 4 a aed 


2. Plan and institute experimental or pilot programs to test the appropriate- 
ness of methods, techniques, instructional materials, and equipment ; 
3. Set up desirable educational outcomes for these pupils and all other pupils 


CATA 


- enrolled in these schools ; ees 
4. Provide adult education courses to improve the educational, social, and | aie, 

economic level of the farmworker ; : Sacrame 

5. Use the research data for work with other agencies attacking this problem. pee 

(c) Provide guidance and counseling services for parents and pupils to ae- Tehama 


quaint them with educational and vocational opportunities. 
ce: W.G. Martin, county superintendent of schools. 
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TABLE 2 ! 
CALIFORNIA FIELD CROPS: Harvested Acreage i 
of Principal Crops, by Counties, 1958 ; 
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TABLE 2 
f CALIFORNIA FISI.D C3OPS: Harvested Acreage 
, of Principal Crops, by Counties, 1953 -- Continued Page 2 
1 sencsicnissziaiasinrtaiaimaiataaiiiltiiia iit eiaeae 
| 0 j Total 
County Field Crops 
Del Norte . 3,400 
Humboldt ...- 25, 380 
Yondocine 22 ,855 
| Gaeta wt ttt lt 27,200 | 
| Sislkiyem 2 ct ce ol 119,400 
| Trinity . . « « « « «| 3,500 
| | 
| lassen. «se we ee —_— 66 ,900 | 
} Modoo . wee eee —_— 3,500 5,400 —_ -- 13,000 147,100 | 
| Plumas 1.2 es ee oo --- 400 —— —_ om — 0 16,000 
Alemeda ... cece -—— 1,300 120 —_ 2,450 —— 700 44,070 
} Contra Costa ...s. — 1,200 — —_ 600 — 1,200 45,900 
| MM ecw weoas 155 600 - a —— --- 250 14,255 
Morin ° ° oo 2,800 — — — 400 13,700 
Watery 306 6 e's —- 1,900 3,250 --- 17,050 —_ 13,500 178 ,°50 
Bam we eee ee _- 8 ,500 o— --- — 500 31,350 
Tan Benito ..... --- 400 1,700 —- 3,400 _— 1,190 70,845 
San Francisco... .| a --- cee --- sas —— — — 
San Luis Obispo... —-- 8,500 750 --- 1,400 --- 90,000 237,450 
San Mateo. . 2... —-- 6,200 200 -—— — —- 100 20,100 
Santis Clara. we ee — goo 100 —_- 3,220 -—— 150 40 ,810 
Santa Cruz... + « _ 100 190 - 410 — -— 7,940 
Sonoma. oo 0 ot ol 450 14,900 —_— —_— —~ 100 64,500 
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TABLE 3 
CALIFORNIA FRUITS AND NUTS: 
of principal crops, by counties, 1956 
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TABLE 3 
CALIFORNIA FRUITS AND NUTS: Total acreage 
of principal crops, by counties, 1958 — Continued 
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Total acreage 


of principal crops, by counties, 1958 — Continued 
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TABLE 4 
CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES AND MELONS: Harvested Acreage 
j of Principal Crops, by Counties, 1958 
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CALIFORNIA VSGETABLES 
Principal Crops, by Counties, 1958 — Continued 
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Harvested Acreage 
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PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA FIELD CROPS 
Acreage Harvested, 1958 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT AND NUTS CROPS 
Total Acreage, 1958 
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CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES 
Acreage Harvested, 1958 
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CALIFORNIA COTTON 
Acreage Harvested, 1958 
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CALIFORNIA LEMONS 
Total Acreage, 1958 
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CALIFORNIA LETTUCE 
Acreage Harvested, 1958 
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CALIFORNIA MELONS 
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CALIFORNIA NUTS 
Total Acreage, 1958 
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CALIFORNIA ORANGES 
Total Acreage, 1958 
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CALIFORNIA PEACHES 
Total Acreage, 1958 
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CALIFORNIA TOMATOES 
Acreage Harvested, 1958 
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PREPARED STATEMENT BY THE CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman, committee members, and guests, my name is James Houseberg 
and I am director of the Agricultural Department of the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. My object in appearing before you today is to state a few 
of the policies of the California State Chamber of Commerce that relate to the 
subject matters of your present study. 

Insofar as minimum wages are concerned, particularly as they relate to hired 
farm labor employed by farm operators referred to in Senate bill 1085 of the 
82d Congress, the State chamber of commerce has adopted the following policy 
position: “That the California State Chamber of Commerce declares its une- 
quivocal opposition to a minimum wage law as being detrimental to the entire 
agricultural economy.” This policy was adopted because of the following rea- 
sons: That the farmers of the State and the Nation are becoming weary of leg- 
islative tampering with farm problems that rightly, and more justly, are gov- 
erned by the laws of economics, and are convinced that, by mere act, Congress 
cannot declare farm prosperity, or repeal the laws of economics in favor of po 
litical laws. It is an undisputed fact, documented both by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, as well as the State department of employment, that the agricul- 
tural wage rate of California is one of, if not the highest in the Nation today; 
that the method of determining the prevailing wage rate has been satisfactory; 
and lastly, to establish a minimum wage, as contrasted to the present piece 
rate method of payment now used on the majority of California farms, would 
work, we feel, to the detriment of the farmer rather than to his benefit. This 
is true because, if a farm laborer could not keep up with the best of the workers, 
he would necessarily have to be released, with the possibility of his adding to 
our California social welfare problem. 

Our present policy, insofar as it relates to the education of migratory work- 
ers’ children, is that “the California State Chamber of Commerce endorse the 
present system of education of children of migratory workers and urges its ex- 
tension for the needs not adequately being met.” Any resident of California, 
without time limitation, is entitled to the full benefit of our public school system. 

From this policy you can readily see that we fully recognize the need of all 
children having an equal opportunity for education, insofar as is possible, taking 
into consideration the difficulties involved when youngsters may be in any par- 
ticular school for a relatively short period of time. 

Lastly, we would like to present our position in regard to Public Law 78 (the 
“bracero” program). This, and other hearings, have brought before you most of 
the facts concerning Public Law 78 and the administrative details involved with 
it. Basically, this law permits limited numbers of Mexican nationals, under legal 
safeguard, to come into our State to supplement our domestic supply of labor, 
for specified period of time, to perform specified types of agricultural labor. 





A tremendous part of California’s agricultural prosperity, with a gross farm i 


income slightly in excess of $3 billion for 1959, is based upon our fresh fruit 
and truck crops which are extremely perishable. When any particular crop is 
ripe, it must be harvested immediately or be lost. Therefore, unless qualified 
willing and able labor is available on the exact day it is needed, the farmer suf- 
fers losses which can be disastrous. Annual crop maturity records for the highly 
perishable produce in California show the peak labor need to be in September, 
with July and August representing close seconds. It is generally difficult for 
the farmers to obtain sufficient local labor, particularly during these months. 
This law (Public Law 78) has made it possible for California farmers to supple 
ment the available local domestic labor supply and complete their harvests, there- 
by bolstering the State’s economy. Largely by means of this program our farmers 
have developed the Nation’s largest fruit and vegetable industry—now world 
famous. For these reasons, the State chamber supports the program and recom- 
mends no termination date. We trust you will be able to support H.R. 12759, 
which will be before the Senate upon your return on August 8, 1960. 
Thank you for this opportunity of appearing before your committee. 


Viva PABLO Bracero! HE RELIEVES THE CITRUS FARMER’S LABOR SHORTAGE 
{From Agricultural Life, spring 1958] 


In the crop year 1955-56, the commercial citrus farmers of California and 


Arizona picked and shipped to markets all over the world 43,814,000 boxes of 
citrus fruits. 
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Every single piece of fruit in this staggering total had to be picked by hand 
for, unfortunately, no successful mechanical method of picking has yet been 
devised. Think of the thousands of man-hours of labor required each year to 
clip this fruit from the trees and load it into field boxes. 


Little wonder that in the full employment years of World War II and since, 


there have not been enough U.S. workers available to fill this need. 
i. Today, this problem has been solved through careful planning by farmers 
' and the coordinated effort of State and Federal Government agencies. In 1933 
the Wagner-Peyser Act created the U.S. Employment Service and directed that 
a farm placement service be maintained within the USES structure. 

In 1952, the Farm Placement Service published a report on labor recruitment 
for agriculture which outlined the special problems of supplying labor for 
farmers and told how these problems are being solved. The report says: 

“Agriculture, unlike industry, is subject to forces and to hazards which are 
largely uncontrollable. There is no control of weather. Workers must go 
where and when the crops are ready.” 

The report goes on to tell how the problem was tackled. In brief, agencies 
were set up in States wishing to work under the program. With the help of the 
USES, they worked out uniform and efficient methods of— 

(1) Recruitment of workers within and outside each State. 

(2) Cooperation between States to aid in orderly exchange of workers 
in certain crops. 

(3) Intensive preseason planning and estimates of probable labor 
requirements. 

(4) Spreading farm labor information over appropriate areas during 
harvest. 

(5) Planned introduction of foreign workers, under agreements and con- 
trols, when and where they are needed to supplement domestic sources. 

Key to this program is the clearance system, which the report describes as 
enabling any local office to reach over whatever distances may be necessary to 
locate available workers or to find jobs for workers. “This affords the widest 
opportunity,” the report says, “to search out all domestic sources of qualified 
labor * * * before resorting to the use of foreign workers. 

“The problems of proper utilization of foreign labor, and particularly the 
orderly movement of Mexican workers into the central and western agricultural 
; areas, received special attention during the period covered by this report.” 

Truly, the problem did receive special attention. Again, in the words of 
the report : 

f “In July 1951, Congress enacted legislation which formalized provisions for 
bringing Mexican nationals into the United States (Public Law 78).” 

$ The Mexican national or “bracero” program has made much progress since 

its inception, as Secretary of Labor Mitchell says in his message on page 2 of this 

issue. 

Now, when a citrus farmer’s crop nears maturity, he checks with his pack- 
inghouse fieldman and they schedule the time of picking. Next he goes to his 
nearest farm placement service office and places an order for the required 
number of domestic pickers. Immediately the “clearance system” goes to work 
and every available domestic worker is signed up. Then, he is given a certifica- 
tion which permits him to recruit Mexican nationals to fill any openings for 
which the placement service could not find domestic workers. When the 
scheduled day arrives, his crew is on the job. 

\ Can you blame the citrus farmer for whooping out an occasional, “Viva, Pablo 
' Bracero!’ and bending a not of approval in the direction of the State farm 
placement service and its parent agency, the U.S. Department of Labor? 
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PABLO INVITES HOME ECONOMISTS TO LUNCH 


The bracero is a proud man—proud of the part he is playing in helping U.S. 
farmers harvest their crops, proud of the way he lives in his temporary home in 
this country. He enjoys having guests. 

One day last summer he invited 50 of southern California’s home economists 
and food editors to have lunch with him at one of the many “homes” established 
for him by citrus farmers. Official hosts representing him were Ed. P. Backs, 
president, and George A. Graham, secretary-manager, of Citrus Growers, Inc., in 
Fullerton, Calif. Guests included professional home economists from leading 
universities, newspapers, magazines, and organizations. 
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As might be expected, after visiting the recreation hall with its billiard tables, 
game rooms, television, and soft drink dispensers, the dormitories, shower rooms 
and laundry, the food experts gathered in the huge kitchens and food storage 
rooms. Here, they talked with the cooks, watched their preparations for the 
evening meal for more than a thousand men, and plied them with questions about 
recipes for the favorite Mexican dishes of the braceros. 

They learned that this housing facility is 1 of 4 operated by the organization, 
that more than 10 million meals have been served by the 4 units since they were 
founded in 1944. Each unit has a crew consisting of a camp steward, an assistant 
steward, a head cook, 8 assistant cooks, and about 35 men who serve as waiters, 
dishwashers, and busboys, plus a crew of 5 specialists who man the tortilla ma- 
chines. The crew in each “house” serves under a supervisor, an assistant super- 
visor, and a buyer. 

After the tour, the guests sat down to lunch from stainless steel compartment 
trays, loaded with dishes from the same menu the men were being served that 
evening. Combination salad, chicken en mole, baked shells with tomato sauce 
(macaroni), refried pinto beans, whole kernel corn, corn tortillas, mixed stewed 
fruits and coffee, punch or milk. The ever-present bowl of “salsa” was set on 
the tables so guests could add extra seasoning just as the men do. 

Since the men in the units come from all parts of Mexico and seasoning tastes 
vary in different regions, only a moderate amount of “hot stuff” is put in the food 
at preparation. 

After lunch, guests continued to ask questions, speaking through an interpreter 
when addressing Spanish-speaking cooks. Notebooks were quickly filled with 
recipes which were later passed along to western housewives through the home 
sections of newspapers and magazines. 

The guests were unanimous in their approval of the cleanliness of the facilities, 
the nutritional quality of the food, and the care taken to give the men the kind 
of food they like best. 

“We appreciated the opportunity to see the fine nutritional care that you are 
giving to the Mexican national workers,” was the comment of Gladys A. Emerson, 
chairman of the department of home economics, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

The Los Angeles Times published a number of recipes gathered by its home 
economics writers, some of which are reprinted on the following page. The rec- 
ipes appeared under the heading, “Bracero Dishes Add Spice to Your Menu, 
and were preceded by this comment: 

“Orange County housewives running out of ideas for meals for their families 
may be interested in trying some of the native Mexican dishes most popular 
among braceros working on county ranches.” 

Selma Andrews, home economics director of the Los Angeles Herald-Express, 
wrote: 

“After the group of women inspected the neat and very clean grounds, recrea- 
tional and living quarters of these helpful neighbors who came here to harvest 
our citrus crops, the group enjoyed a real Mexican dinner. These workers receive 
many benefits from being in our country. They are housed, fed, protected, and 
paid in a way that matches the best provided our own farmworkers. While they 
are in our care we stress sound health brought about by a nutritionally balanced 
and plentiful diet of native dishes plus fresh eggs, milk, and fruits.” 


OTHER FARMERS GET A HAND FROM PABLO, TOO—-HE HARVESTS GRAPES AND MELONS 


D. Papagni, leading grape grower in a leading grape-growing county, Fresno, 
produces all varieties for wine and table. The choice Pinots he raises are shipped 
all the way to New York for making fine eastern-type wines. 

With 900 acres, Papagni says he would really be up against it during harvest 
season. “I can’t possibly find enough domestic workers in September and October 
to get the grapes off as fast as they ripen,” he says. “I get just enough Mexican 
nationals to fill out my crew. I have my own housing for them on the home ranch 
and I contract with a Mexican commissary to feed them in a central dining hall. 
As a rule, they are good workers and I don’t see how I would save my grapes 
without their help.” 

Frank R. Coit is known as the Mendota melon king, and with 2,600 acres of 
cantaloup a year, he is just about the Nation’s top grower. His other crops in- 
clude cotton, barley, sugar beets, and alfalfa for a total of 8,100 acres. He 
furnishes over 8,000 cattle a year. 
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An irrigated farm of this size takes lots of workers, 125 the year round and 
as many as 225 supplemental Mexican nationals during harvest peak. Coit has 
his own modern housing facility, dormitories, recreation grounds, kitchen, and 
dining hall. Feeding is personally supervised by Coit. His rule: Give the men 
choice meat, No. 1 vegetables, and lots of dairy products, and try to lose a little 
money on the feeding operation. 


Senator Witu1aMs. We will recess until those of us who are making 
the trip tomorrow gather at 8 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


(Whereupon, at 4: 45 p.m., the subcommittee recessed subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 11, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Micratory LABor 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLic WELFARE, 
Nacramento, Calif. 

The subcommittee met at 10:40 a.m., pursuant to notice in room 
1203, Capitol Building, Sacramento, Calif., Senator Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senator Williams. 

Committee staff members present: Frederick H. Blackwell, counsel 
to the subcommittee, and G. F. Randolph, associate minority counsel. 

Also present : William Oriol, aid to Senator Williams: and Robert 
Kaufman, aid to Senator Javits. 

nator Winniams. The subcommittee hearing will now get under 
way, With our apology that we are starting later than we intended. 
We were just about ready to leave the hotel in San Francisco when we 
learned that we were losing our hotel rooms, so we had to pack and 
change our headquarters, and that was the reason for our delay, and 
we apologize for it. 

[I just want to say a word. This is the third working day in Cali- 
fornia for the Subcommittee on Migr: atory Labor. We had a day of 
hearing in Fresno on Friday and heard from a v: ariety of individuals, 
groups and from the various interested departments of government 
in California, and on Saturday, we went out on a very illuminating 
field trip | in the San Joaquin Valley. We are concluding our Cali- 
fornia hearings here today, and I see we have a list that promises wit- 
nesses of authority and knowledge in this field: we look forward to 
avery productive day here. 

Now, we are honored to begin this morning with Mrs. Dorothy 
Goble’s testimony. Mrs. Goble is coordinator of the educational 
project for seasonal farm families. 

Mrs. Goble, before you begin, perhaps I will identify the gentle- 
men present. We have here the subcommittee counsel Fred Black- 
well: Bill Oriol is a member of my staff, Fritz Randolph and Bob 
Kaufman are minotity representatives of the staff of our subcom- 
mittee: Bob Kaufman is with Senator Javits of New York who is a 
minority member of this subeommittee. This subcommittee is made 
up of Senators Murray, Randolph, and Williams on the majority side 
and Javits and Goldwater are minority members. 

Mrs. Goble, you may proceed in any way you like. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. DOROTHY GOBLE, COORDINATOR, EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROJECT FOR SEASONAL FARM FAMILIES 


Mrs. Gostr. Good morning, everyone. It is indeed a pleasure to be 
asked to appear before you. I must say this is a momentous day in my 
life. 1 think it is the first time I have not had to wait more than 5 
minutes at any kind of a hearing to say our little piece. 

Senator Witi1ams. You must have gotten here late. 

Mrs. Gone. Well, I checked on the time, as a matter of fact. We 
were a little early, so it is very fine. 

One bright spot in the report of the hearings that were held in May 
on the House bills, I noted from perusing them over the weekend, was 
the fact that everyone seemed to be of a general agreement on the 
extreme need for education for migrant children. This means that 
we won't have to spend our time and money then conducting a survey 
and we can get down to business in discovering the most efficient, 
practical way of providing more and better education for migrant 
children. I believe this is a real step forward. 

My testimony will be unique, from the standpoint of who I an, 
merely a volunteer lay person working with religious services and 
agency personnel in this area of concern. 

I sincerely hope that some of the notes that I have made here will 
be of some value. 

We have spent the last six summers teaching and establishing 
schools for seasonal farm families in the San Jose area, Santa Clara 
County, Calif. I would like to tell you a little bit about this expe- 
rience, and I will try to brief these notes. I have seven pages here 
and I am sure that is a little long. 

Senator Wituiams. I wonder if we could have your full statement 
for insertion in the record, and if you want to summarize it orally 
that will be fine. 

Mrs. Goste. Fine. I brought five carbon copies and a report we 
developed in 1958, which I w ould like to leave with you. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. ee Goble and a document 
entitled “Education Toda) y Tomorrow” submitted 
by Mrs. Goble follows :) 





PREPARED STATEMENT OF Mrs. DorotHy Y. GOBLE, COORDINATOR OF EDUCATION 
FOR SEASONAL FARM FAMILIES 


One bright note comes from the May hearings report on H.R. 9872 and 
H.R. 10378, education bills similar to S. 2864, which is being discussed here 
today. There seems to be general agreement as to the need for more and 
better education for children of agricultural migrants. So it would appear 
that there won’t be need to spend money and clerical staff time on surveys 
to establish this need. Rather we can concentrate upon discovering the most 
practical and expedient method of providing effective and regular educational 
opportunities for children whose families follow the crops. 

My testimony may be unique in that it comes from a volunteer lay person, 
working in this area of concern with religious, service and agency personnel. 
I sincerely hope that the following notes of my experiences during the past six 
summers spent in teaching and establishing schools for seasonal farm families 
may point up the need for Federal assistance to give migrant children and adults 
the education they so richly deserve. 
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MAKEUP SUMMER SCHOOLS IN SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIF. 


Makeup summer classes for migrant children were first held in the San Jose 
area in a Santa Clara County Council of Churches release time bus, which 
was parked in a migrant farm labor camp for several weeks during July and 
August 1956. Here a credentialed teacher who spoke Spanish fluently helped 
children from Mexican-American families make up the work they had missed 
because their families moved to different States or counties within California 
to harvest different crops. More than 90 percent of the migrants who harvest 
crops in Santa Clara County are Mexican Americans. Since that pioneer effort, 
over 200 children have attended these makeup schools held in camp sites or 
church buildings and sponsored by the migrant ministry and the American 
Friends Service Committee. All the details on staffing, financing, housing, cur- 
riculum, and problems surrounding the operation of makeup classes as well as 
literacy centers for adults during July and August, 1958 are contained in the 
report entitled “Education Today—Self-Sufficiency Tomorrow,” a copy of which 
is attached to this testimony for your record. 

At this time I should like to point up a number of the difficulties faced by 
our volunteer organizations attempting to establish and operate makeup sum- 
mer schools for migrant children during the harvest season. 

Staff —tInterestingly enough our first concern was for adequate staffing rather 
than a method of financing our schools. I was confident that educators and 
members of churches and service groups would give generously in time and skills 
if not able to contribute financially. That confidence has been borne out dur- 
ing the past 4 years. However, working with volunteer staff has its irregular- 
ities, and we have never had a sufficient number of credentialed teachers in 
proper grade levels to staff these schools as they would be staffed if established 
by the local school department with sufficient funds to do so. 

I hasten to state, however, that all of our teaching staff were chosen for 
their abundant concern for the individual child and they demonstrated their 
willingness and ability to give assistance to each in coping with his or her 
struggle for acceptance and achievement. 

Housing.—Because of distances and facilities involved in transporting chil- 
dren to schools we took our schools directly to the camps. An empty cabin, 
an abandoned prune dryer, or the open skies provided the roof over our students’ 
heads. And prune boxes, lap boards, and drying racks, provided makeshift 
tables and chairs to supplement the release time bus facilities. Teachers and 
students alike met the challenge of seats that were uncomfortable and distrac- 
tions from noisy farm machinery or preschool age children. Classes held in 
regular classrooms of schools which were not being used during summer 
months would have solved these problems. 

Financing.—Since textbooks for our makeup schools were loaned by the 
county library school department and most of the supplies were donated by 
interested individuals, costs were restricted to special workbooks, occasional 
transportation or child care assistance for a member of the staff and construc- 
tion of a temporary shade for the open-air school because of the intense heat. 
Total expense for operation of the six schools attended by over 200 students 
in kindergarten through sixth grade levels during the past 4 years has not 
exceeded $250. With the increasing number of regular summer schools in 
session during July and August in Santa Clara County has some difficulty in 
locating volunteer teachers willing to teach in makeup schools for migrant chil- 
dren. This year’s head teacher is for the first time a paid staff member. A 
fund-raising project was held this year by the sponsoring organization to help 
defray this additional expense. Adequate funds must be made available if this 
educational work is to continue on a professional level. 

Curriculum.—Our schools concentrated on improving the ability to read and 
comprehend proper grade level material in addition to practice work in arith- 
metic. Much useful material was given our teaching staff in the Fresno County, 
Calif., materials developed in 1955 for teaching children who move with the 
crops. Last June a curriculum coordinator from the county schools was as- 
signed to our project for 2 weeks to give counsel on the selection of teaching 
aids and texts. Repeatedly our staff was aware of the difficulties that arose 
from bilingualism and lack of comprehension due to unrelatedness. The need 
for textbooks and materials that related to the experiences of migrant chil- 
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dren and other low-income groups of children from different cultures was an 
obvious one. 

ittendance.—In campsites, approximately 50 percent of the children attended 
school 3 days a week. Some 10 percent attended regularly. As long as children 
are needed to help with the family income this will be the pattern. Recognizing 
this fact, our staff was careful not to criticize when children picked beans, cots 
or prunes instead of attending school. It was extremely hard for the children 
since they tend to become very closely attached to their teachers, responding 
naturally to the welcomed experience of complete acceptance and instruction 
geared to their level and, whenever possible, to their particular needs. On oe- 
casion growers would express their approval of child-care services or schools 
for the younger children because they were a hazard rather than a realistic 
source of labor in the crops. 

Child-care facilities.—It was a recognized fact that no school could operate on 
a campsite unless some provision were made for recreation for preschool age 
children. As a result my task was doubled. Not only teachers but child-care 
attendants had to be secured, with proper play equipment and play area for the 
latter, also. Frequently there were as many children enrolled in the child-care 
services as in the school itself. On the whole, the child-care program was a 
successful one, particularly since some of the parents would take advantage of 
this supervised play program and leave their youngsters instead of taking them 
into the heat of the fields. 


RESULTS OF ATTEMPTS TO ENROLL CHILDREN OF SEASONAL FARM FAMILIES IN 
REGULAR SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Throughout the years of this pioneer educational project much consideration 
has been given to the pros and cons of teaching migrant children separately (even 
during short summer school periods of time) instead of encouraging their at- 
tendance in regular summer schools (when they were available) and hope- 
fully increasing the pattern of acceptance by their peer group. From the be- 
ginning it has been our earnest hope that this educational need would be recog- 
nized by the regular school department and that finances would be forthcoming 
from State and Federal sources to meet the challenge. It is our sincerest wish 
that all of us will find our enervating, though extremely rewarding, volunteer 
teaching jobs terminated in the near future because we have been replaced by a 
more efficient staff paid by the taxpayer's education dollar. 

Last summer we began our new program of trying to get migrant children 
enrolled in regular summer schools which began to open up in areas near camps 
where seasonal farm families were temporarily housed. We worked through 
the county school department, learning that our first step would be to seek per- 
mission from the school board in each district prior to enrollment of migrant 
children. Such permission was granted by the first district approached after 
resident children were enrolled and it was learned that space remained for non- 
resident children. Since ADA is the determiner of acquisition of State funds 
to make it possible for these impoverished school districts to operate summer 
schools, parents must sign a statement agreeing to keep their children regularly 
in school. In most districts, furthermore, they must provide transportation to 
and from school where classes are held. No migrant parents were willing to sign 
such a statement since it was impossible for them to determine how long they 
would remain in one crop area. They could not promise that their children 
would attend school every day for 6 weeks and were honest enough to say so. 
In our visitations we did locate some dozen resident Mexican-American farm 
children who would not otherwise have attended summer school. These were 
students who had attended school in the district during the regular term but 
had not yet become related to summer school attendance. The school principal 
expressed appreciation for our cooperation and relief that no migrant children 
were enrolled. 

Attempts to enroll students in regular summer schools this year took an 
interesting turn in another school district. On the proper date we escorted 15 
children of resident farm workers for registration, but discovered that 3,000 
children had been enrolled and grades to be taught were restricted to third 
and above for remedial and enrichment classes, the average student not being 
sought after due to overcrowding. This restriction cut our number to 7 and 
when it was discovered that these children had to walk several blocks through 
the orchards to catch the bus at 7:30 a.m. and would be dropped from the records 
if 1 day were missed, the parents decided the odds were stacked too heavily 
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ugainst them. We did succeed, however, in introducing these children, with 
ages ranging from 6 to 13, to the daily recreation program offered by that district. 
Bus service was available to this program at a later hour and attendance was 
not compulsory. 


SUMMARY ON NEEDS FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR EDUCATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 


The experiences noted above lead me to mention the following points which I 
believe to be important if children of our seasonal farm families are to mature 
into self-reliant adults, and not repeat the substandard life of their parents. 

More specialized training for teachers who are faced with the problems of 
bilingualism, mobility, socioeconomic pressures, and varying degrees of parental 
interest in school attendance for their children. I believe Mrs. Green’s provision 
under title IV in H.R. 9872 to have been realistic, whether or not children come 
from bilingual homes, due to the different cultural and socioeconomic back- 
grounds of the children in the migrant stream. I honestly believe one of the 
reasons this problem remains in its present alarming proportion is due to the 
fact that many educators are baffled by its multitudinous sociological and eco- 
nomic aspects as well as how best to adapt curriculum to fit the felt-needs. 
Fellowships for specialized training would be one step toward correcting the 
present situation. 

Helping local school districts to assume their responsibilities for educating 
migrant children.—Financial assistance from the Federal level routed through 
a State agency to make it possible for local school districts to approach the 
problem of education for mobile families without fear of financial loss is im- 
perative. Sehool districts where migrants live temporarily may be hardpressed 
to support adequate education for resident children. They need additional 
funds if they are te be asked to provide special classes for migrant children or 
accept children with irregular attendance. General acceptance of the children 
would be strengthened if they were not considered a financial problem by school 
wdministrators, 

Use of idle school buildings during summer months.—Our county has been 
the victim of a population explosion during the past 5 years. Undoubtedly in 
another 10 years our concern for transient farmworkers in our local area will 
be lessened because orchards are disappearing as the housing developments 
spring up like mushrooms. Yet, in spite of our overcrowded classrooms in 
summer as well as winter months, many schools are closed for approximately 
8 months during June, July, August, and September. One elementary school 
stands idle not more than 2 miles and as close as one-half mile to migrant 
housing in which at least 100 children have temporary residence for periods 
varying from 6 weeks to 3 months. 

Effect of mechanization on educational needs of farm children.—Figures re- 
leased by the national child labor committee 2 years ago indicate that 65 percent 
of the boys and girls now living on farms are going to have to look elsewhere 
for jobs by 1965 when farm jobs are expected to decline by 15 percent. It is 
obvious that there is overwhelming need for enough appropriate education and 
suitable help to prepare for, look for, and find jobs elsewhere. Today em- 
rloyers in industry are demanding at least a high school education for nearly 
tll types of jobs. NDEA funds are strengthening the guidance and counseling 
programs in high school that we trust will have a salutary effect on student drop- 
outs caused by retardation due to mobility and resulting in the frustration that 
inevitably leads to lack of desire to remain in school. It is to be hoped that 
lederal funds can also help mend the holes in our educational defense. We 
must defend children of seasonal farm families against the lack of training to 
face the future with self-sufficiency. They must be ready to compete in to- 
morrow’s job market, rather than swell our staggering relief rolls by their 
failures, 

Migrant children want to go to school——The reports on summer schools held 
in Colorado, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and our makeshift attempts in California 
ull show conclusively that migrant children want to go to school when teachers 
ire selected and curriculum planned for their needs and interests. Shouts of 
jey and scrambles to tell the “other kids” met us this week when we returned 
to the area where we have had makeup classes for the past 4 years. Books 
charged out to these children from our mobile libraries—another of our educa- 
tional thrusts—are rarely defaced or lost. Migrant children possess the same 
potential as other children. Our reading tests discovered some children above 
grade level as well as the 50 percent who were in need of makeup work. But 
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rarely do even the brightest migrant children make future plans for higher 
education or professional jobs. Much remains to be done to encourage children 
from this second-class citizenry to hope for future acceptance and security even 
though equal opportunity is their birthright. Federal aid under section 302 
(allotments and grants) of S. 2864 is a realistic approach to this problem. Even 
when the States pass legislation to improve education for migrants as has been 
done in Oregon and other States there is a limit to State and local funds for 
meeting a problem which is interstate as well as intrastate in scope. 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The following is a brief description of adult education classes established in 
Santa Clara County during the past 6 years. 

Housing.—In July 1954, two Spanish-speaking social workers and I started 
classes in conversational English for Mexican-American adult migrants in a 
labor camp near San Jose. A group of approximately 50 students have attended 
these English classes each of the past 5 years from 7:30 to 9 p.m. from two to 
four nights a week. In spite of weariness after working in the crops 10 hours, 
it has been possible for these adults to come to school buildings located in two 
areas near farm labor camps. Usually, however, attendance is better if adequate 
facilities can be found in campsites. 

Staff and materials.—Teachers have been taught to use the Laubach method 
of teaching English along with other simple adult education methods. Enough 
staff has been selected so that class groupings remain small enough for ample 
time to be spent with each individual student. This winter I taught for the 
second time a course entitled “Teaching Teachers To Teach Non-English-Speak- 
ing Students” under the sponsorship of San Jose State College Extension 
Services. Twelve individuals from these classes have joined the volunteer 
teaching staff in literacy centers in which English classes have been held during 
the past two summers. During the past 5 years over 50 individuals have 
served as teachers. 

Financing.—Expenses in this program are very nominal. Pencils and tablets 
are donated. Students themselves buy the reasonably priced charts or readers, 
which are ordered on consignment. One youth center is rented ; the other school 
buildings we use without charge. 

Recruitment.—Building attendance to English classes is an arduous, time 
consuming task. It means visitation in migrant labor camps when adults are 
finished with the day’s work. It takes time to convince workers that this 
type of education will mean dollars and cents to them in the future, and that we 
are not charging for our teaching services. And then attendance is irregular 
due to tiredness and family pressures. Many women do not attend classes be 
cause they have to care for the small children and finish the household chores. 
Child-care facilities are furnished, however, and the center we started last week 
is thriving with all ages from 3 to 55. 

Evaluation.—I heartily disagree with the statement made by some that it is 
too late to do anything for adult migrant workers. Our most fertile field is 
with the youngsters to be sure. But there is a group of young adults who 
dropped out of school due to economic pressures, retardation, and other hazards 
concomitant to migrancy who have discovered they must learn to speak English 
and finish high school for future job security. They are coming back for that 
training and are motivated sufficiently to make their attendance regular. 

A number of our former students have secured better jobs following their 
attendance in English classes. Most of them report their new successes so we 
keep in touch and share in their pride and joy. 

Several students attend classes year after year while in the area and the 
noticeable improvement in speech and manner is repayment for a job well 
done. 

Classes in sewing and nutrition have also been offered to migrant women for 
several years under the direction of teachers from the local council of churches 
migrant work committee. Both are well accepted and attended. More needs 
to be done in the area of health education and family financing (budgeting) 
and more of the people working the crops need to be reached. 

This summer we hope to start a pilot pro‘ect in shop training in South County 
for migrant men. With the conversion of agricultural lands to industrial areas, 
more and more of these men will need a mechanical skill, a trade, to earn their 
future livelihood. Classes in carpentry, mechanics, welding, painting, etc. 
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should be offered to migrant men in their home bases where many families are 
facing lean months of seasonal unemployment. 

Under the present California State system, adult classes can be held in a high 
school under the sponsorship of an adult education department of the schools 
which hires qualified teachers. These classes must maintain an enrollment of 12 
students, and because of this regulation many have been discontinued. Un- 
fortunately, in the beginning stages, success in education for migrant adults 
cannot be determined by numbers alone. Federal assistance in the area of plan- 
ning and interpretation as well as operation of activities centers for migrant 
adults would be invaluable. As mentioned above, there is more involved in 
teaching adult migrants than appears in the classroom. Staff is needed for visi- 
tation, for development of a curriculum on the basis of expressed interests and 
needs, and to help resolve situations that prevent school attendance. I have 
found migrant adults quick to respond to teaching that was practical to their 
needs and eager for the fellowship of teachers who possess a genuine interest in 
equal opportunities for everyone in our great democracy. 


COOPERATION WITH ADULT EDUCATION CLASSES OFFERED BY REGULAR SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENTS FROM SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 


Every fall we attempt to enroll any of the students from our 6 weeks summer 
literacy centers in English for the foreign-born classes offered by two local school 
districts. Unfortunately our efforts have not been completely successful due to 
late working schedules of the farmworkers, lack of reliable transportation, feel- 
ings of strangeness on their part when attending formalized classes with large 
attendance, and feelings of insecurity when their level of ability is beneath the 
rest of the class. We are encouraged by the request from one of our local adult 
education departments for assistance in materials and teachers for new literacy 
centers to be operated on the level of achievement represented by migrant farm 


workers. We will be happy to cooperate toward this goal in September of this 
year. 


EDUCATION TODAY—SELF-SUFFICIENCY TOMORROW 


Report on the education project for seasonal farm families Santa Clara County, 
Calif., July 7-August 29, 1958, Mrs. Dorothy Y. Goble, Coordinator—Sponsored 
by the Santa Clara County Council of Churches and the American Friends 
Service Committee 

FOREWORD 


On April 19, 1958, the first interagency conference on needs of farm families 
was held in Santa Clara County, at the Hester school in San Jose. From the 
study session on education for children and adults at that conference came the 
recommendation from educators and citizens in the area that a countywide edu- 
cational project be developed for seasonal farmworkers to help them meet their 
overwhelming educational needs and be better equipped to assume the role of 
responsible citizens. 

The migratory farm family which travels across the United States, following 
the crops, is not just a “temporary” labor force. His ranks are on the increase 
and recent predictions indicate that his number will be three times their present 
ones within the next 25 years. The fact recorded in the President’s Commission 
Report of 1951 that children of seasonal farmworkers were retarded from 2 to 
5 years as compared with resident children has been cause for concern among 
both educators and lay people throughout the United States. It is of particu- 
lar concern to us in California, one of the richest agricultural States in the 
Nation since our status is due in large part to the labor of these same seasonal 
farm families who harvest her varied crops. 

Small classes in English for seasonal farmworkers had been offered in the 
area southwest of San Jose for the past four summers, and a makeup school 
for children had been attempted 2 years in campsites, but staff and finances had 
not been available to extend this service so that it would be available to these 
workers and their families in different areas of the county. 

This report is an attempt to recount the methods of establishing and results 
of pioneer efforts to realize an extension of educational opportunities to seasonal 
farm families in Santa Clara County during July and August 1958. Admitting 
the difficulties faced in organization, staffing, school attendance, and future fol- 
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lowup of students, the coordinator of the project has attempted to show in the 
attached report that he felt need for more education and training in his valu- 
able labor force is a valid one, and that the citizens of this prosperous and pro- 
gressive county stand willing and able to help improve the educational conditions 
of a huge working group that is also willing and able to improve its standard 
of living if given a chance. 


ORGANIZATION OF SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR SEASONAL FARM FAMILIES 
STAFF 


The coordinator for the entire educational project was Mrs. Dorothy Y. Goble, 
former adult education English teacher and graduate student from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She had the overall responsibility for selection 
of school sites, recruitment of teachers and child-care attendants, determination 
of curriculum, procurement of classroom materials and general coordination 
of the makeup schools for children and literacy classes for adults. The entire 
staff served on a volunteer basis without compensation. 


Vakeup schoolteachers 


Four credential teachers, two with high school and two with elementary 
school teaching experience gave invaluable supervision and instruction as head 
teachers in the three schools. With their dedication and training it was possible 
to maintain standards of teaching as neariy commensurate with those existing 
in public schools as the makeshift facilities and irregular attendance in these 
summer schools would allow. Two of these teachers spoke Spanish fluently 
and brought to our schools the skills acquired through years of experience teach- 
ing bilingual children. These teachers were: 


Miss Lucile Breiner, elementary teacher, San Jose Unified School District. 

Miss Ruth Adamson, high school teacher, San Jose Unified School District. 

Miss Merna Saveker, American Friends teacher in Guatemala. 

Miss Ladell Bones, elementary teacher in the Los Angeles City School Depart- 
ment, and a teaching member of the migrant ministry team serving this county 
last summer. 


Others serving as teacher helpers in the makeup schools under the supervision 
of the head teachers were Mrs. Ed Haven, Mrs. Il. Carpio, Misses Susan Miller, 
Mary Titus, Joan Kensvater, and Ellen Howard and Bob Pedretti and Tom 
Houser. 


Makeup school and child-care attendants 


Provision for supervised play for preschool youngsters was made in each 
of the makeup schools. This was necessary if attendance was to he expected 
from the “young mother” whose age might be as young as six or seven but who 
was responsible for her infant brother or sister or both while both parents were 
harvesting the crops. And even on those days when the mother might stay in 
the camp and not go to the fields or orchards these tiny tots were attracted 
by the supply of toys brought each day by our staff of child-care attendants for 
the use of all preschoolers. This play activity which was supervised in an area 
apart from the study groups in the schools minimized the interruptions by these 
siblings that would otherwise have disrupted the classes. It was also a great 
source of education and pleasure for these preschool children whose mobile 
low-income status does not make provision for educational, durable toys in any 
numbers. Many of these children did not speak English fluently, and the 
readiness for kindergarten training given by some of the young people who 
served as child-care attendants was extremely valuable. Lessons in sharing, 
proper use of toys and recognition that toys were to be used only during morn- 
ing school hours and not taken to their cabins were also valuable ones which 
our staff taught these youngsters. Much of the success of the makeup schools 
was due to the ingredients of love, patience, and firmness which existed in 
such abundance in. our child-care staff. 

Members of this invaluable group of child-care attendants included: Esther 
Martinez, Ken Bowers, Christy Mussay, Victoria Haven, Joy Coudle, Starlene 
Finley, Virginia Carpio, and Jan Adamson. 


Teachers for literacy classes for adults 


Thirty-one individuals in the San Jose and Cupertino area volunteered toe 
assist in English classes for adult seasonal farmworkers during July and August 
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last Summer. These persons were representatives from local churches and 
service clubs, all of whom were given training by the coordinator and two 
other teachers in the Laubach each-one-teach-one method of literary training. 
A regular schedule was maintained for this teaching staff in the two adult cen- 
ters and an effort was made to provide students with as few changes in teaching 
personnel as possible during the 6 weeks’ duration of the schools. The adult 
literacy teaching staff included the following individuals, whose willingness and 
effective training attested to the fact that citizens in this area are ready to assist 
those less fortunate in their educational opportunities to help themselves 
through mastering the English language: Bert Ferre, Gordon Copas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy W. Svendsen, Misses Louise McMurray, Genevieve Stumpf, Gladys 
Keller, Wilma Taggert, Carol Boes, Ladell Bones. Rose Gutierrez, Marion 
Schwab, Carmela D'Orto, Carol Morris, Rosie McFarland, Sally Woodward, 
Sherry Nuernberg, Keville Aldridge, Karon Cheo, Lucile Breiner, Merna Saveker, 
and Mesdames Ann Clausen, Barbora Garrison, Lindy West, and Marge Proctor. 


SPONSORSHIP 


Financial sponsorship and assistance in staffing was given to the educational 
project for seasonal farmworkers by the Santa Clara County Council of 
Churches, through the Migrant Work Committee and the American Friends 
Service Committee. Invaluable advice and counsel on curriculum, textbook and 
workbook materials, educational games, and reading inventories was generously 
given by Miss Elizabeth Singletary, former county librarian; and staff mem- 
bers of the county school department, including Myron Schussman, assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Mrs. Grace Smith, Remedial Reading Supervisor 
and Mrs. Batilda Hansen, kindergarten-primary supervisor, as well as Mrs. 
Norman Cockshaw, elementary teacher from the San Jose Unified School Dis- 
trict and Mrs. Herbert Dixon, formerly elementary teacher in the Alum Rock 
Elementary School District and currently a member of the San Jose State 
College faculty. 

The entire financial cost of the educational project for seasonal farm families 
was less than $150. 

THE SCHOOLS IN ACTION 


MAKEUP SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN 
Location and facilities 


Three summer schools for children of seasonal farmworkers were established 
in Santa Clara County during July and August 1958. Permission was given to 
conduct two of these schools on campsites in the Almaden area, on Mabie and 
Athenour Ranches, and the third on the O'Neil Trace in Alviso. Classes in 
English and arithmetic were held during morning hours, from 10 to 12 noon, 5 
days a week, Monday through Friday. Classes at the Mabie School were con- 
ducted in a prune dryer. Prune boxes served as seats and legs for the prune 
tray tabletops while lapboards did an admirable job of covering the cracks in 
the trays to provide a smooth surface on which students could do their written 
work. The Athenour School was held in an empty garage and cooperative 
mothers furnished a couple of tables for which prune boxes again served as seats. 
The adaptability of this ample supply of prune boxes was soon evident since it 
was discovered that three different seat levels could be provided for the various 
leg lengths of the children by turning these boxes on one of two sides or on end. 
Because of the greater enrollment at the Alviso School, classes overflowed from 
the release-time bus classroom to the “good earth” around the bus and under 
the portable shade constructed near the end of the season by a friends youth 
work group to provide welcomed relief from the sun in this shadeless area. 


Length of sessions 


Makeup schools were opened on the first or second week in July. The Mabie 
and Athenour Schools were forced to close around the middle of August when 
attendance became increasingly spotty due to the traditional use of the family as 
a unit in harvesting the prune crop. The Alviso School closed the end of the 
second week in August due to insufficient teaching staff. Actual dates of school 
session were as follows: 


Mabie School: July 7 through August 22 (7 weeks). 
Athenour School: July 14 through August 22 (6 weeks). 
Alviso School: July 14 through August 15 (5 weeks). 
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Recruitment of students 


During the month of June, 2 or 3 weeks before makeup schools opened, the 
coordinator visited families in the campsites where these schools were to be 
held or near these locations. The description of this free educational oppor- 
tunity for young children of families who move with the crops was met with 
varying degrees of interest, ranging from honestly expressed relief that some. 
one cared that these “kids had to miss so much school” to expressions of un- 
concerned or fear that school attendance would interfere with their use of the 
family as a unit to earn enough money during the summer months to make it 
possible for everyone in the family to eat during the winter months of un- 
employment. An honest attempt was made to explain that the schools would 
be in operation only 2 hours daily and that the curriculum was planned for 
children too young to be given work permits to work the crops or to be of 
any real value in harvests other than prune picking. The child-care feature 
that was involved in the school program was undoubtedly one of its strongest 
selling points. It was explained that child-care attendants and toys would be 
provided for preschool children who might otherwise be left in camps with older 
sisters or in cars beside the road near the fields where parents were picking. 


Enrollment and attendance 


Seventy-six children from kindergarten through sixth grade achievement 
levels were enrolled in the three summer makeup schools. An 8% by 11 enroll- 
ment sheet, a copy of which is attached to this report, was completed for each 
child who attended school. The volunteer teachers who enrolled the students 
sought to record accurate information on age and grade level of the youngsters 
since these facts together with results of reading tests were used as yardsticks 
in grouping the children in classes as well as determining some degree of re- 
tardation in their educational achievement. (See table I.) 

Due to the necessity for children in mobile farm families to assist with earn- 
ing the family income by picking in the fields or orchards, attendance in these 
voluntary makeup classes could not be expected to be regular. However, daily 
attendance records on the 40 children enrolled in the Mabie and Athenour Schools 
indicated that approximately 50 percent averaged 3 days a week or more at- 
tendance in school. The teaching staff recognized this partial success in achiev- 
ing some regularity in attendance as a combination of (1) liking the schools and 
teachers; (2) an honest effort on the part of their parents to help these young 
victims of interrupted schooling to “catch up” in some area in which they were 
behind; and (3) in the case of the children from 5 to 8 years of age, an in- 
frequently available opportunity to take advantage of an educational child-care 
service while they worked the crops. 

Grouping 

When each child was enrolled in one of the schools, a credentialed teacher ad- 
ministered informal reading inventories to him. On the basis of this testing 
experience with the children and information on their enrollment sheet indi- 
cating the grade they had last completed, makeup students were assigned to study 
groups. Whenever possible an attempt was made to set up tables and benches for 
groups in three different achievement levels: kindergarten and first; second and 
third: and fourth, fifth, and sixth. Since there were only eight students in the 
combined fifth and sixth grades enrolled in all three of the schools, with a staff of 
four credentialed teachers and eight teacher helpers or trainees, this grouping 
provided a workable framework in which teachers could function with some de 
gree of effectiveness. Occasionally a child was reassigned, however, when teach- 
ers had an opportunity to observe his progress or special needs. 


MAKEUP SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN OF SEASONAL FARMWORKERS, SUMMER 1958 


Table I, academic status and educational retardation of children 

Seventy-six children of seasonal farmworkers were enrolled in the three make 
up schools located in the Almaden and Alviso areas during July and August 1958. 
The following figures related to the 33 children in the kindergarden through 
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sixth grade age levels whose attendance was most regular and extended over the 
longest period of time: 




















| | 
Last Level || Last | Level 
grade |Level of} expect- || | grade | Level of| expect 
Name attend-|work as| ed at || Name | attend-|work as| ed at 
| ed | tested | child’s i] ed | tested | child’s 
4 aw 
— = — — mae i} - zi - peeestem 
Alviso School: | ) Mabie School—Con. 

Armando C 2 2 | 3 | TTI acta estes 1 | 1 3 
Juan C 6 | 7 7 Rosie H.....-------- 2 | 3 | 4 
Carol Sue C 2 1 3 | WE es een entices 4 | 5 5 
Andrew F 6 7 7 II BORE Accccctsaat ES 1 1 
Ramona G 5 | 6 7 | ae 55 sii ; © 1. @ 1 
Connie L 6 4 8 | I ii tcecsn cin psi 4 | 3 | 5 
Lupe M 4 3 6 || Vous ne 1 2 | 3 
Maria R 3 | 4 5 |i Conception V......--! 2 | 3 3 
Olivia R 5 6 | 7 | re ; (3) @) | 1 
Oralia R 3 4 5 | Hermelinda V -___---- 5 4 7 

Erma V 3 | 1 |} 4 | Athenour School: 
Roberto \ § | 6 | 8 || BGs tans ee. 1 (‘) 2 
Fidel C-. 2 (‘) 4) TE hires’ 4 5 5 
Mabie School Maggie M-........... 2 3 | 4 
Henry F 3 3 | 5 || Margaret M.--.......-| 2 2 3 
Alex G ; ‘ 2 3 | 2 |] J!) | Eee | 4 (‘) 6 
Jimmy G ‘ (2) @) |} 1 FeOh BE. cn nincns 1 1 2 

| Primary. 2 None. 3 Kindergarten. 


From the above it will be noted that only 15 children were ready for the 
grade into which they were promoted according to the Gray oral reading test 
administered during the first week of enrollment and evaluation of teachers who 
used standard Scott, Foresman readers and word spellers in their classes. 
Five students tested one grade below this promotion level and 10 tested two 
or more grades below. All three of the children enrolled in the kindergarten 
class were 6 years of age and had not yet been enrolled in school. 


Materials and curriculum used in makeup schools 


Most of the textbooks and workbooks and all of the reading inventories used 
in the summer makeup schools were standardized materials similar to those 
used in the Santa Clara County School Department. California basic readers 
in all of the grade levels were “borrowed” from the reject pile of the local 
schools at the county library.’ Word mastery spellers to accompany each of 
the grades were purchased for the students and given to them along with a 
pencil, box of crayons, and writing tablet in a shoe box personalized with their 
own names. This makeshift kit of their materials and homework accompanied 
them to class when they came and the children were encouraged to keep these 
“kits” and their contents, as well as their textbooks, in good condition. 

The complete Cowboy Sam remedial reading series was also borrowed from 
the county library, but its use was met with only partial success. A very ample 
supply of arithmetic worksheets, flashcards, and Dolch wordlists, together with 
educational games such as Wordo and Quizmo were loaned by local teachers and 
returned at the end of the summer in good condition. 

Teachers were amazed to learn how little these youngsters were concerned 
with the passage of time and how few of them knew how to tell the time of 
day when the Time-Telling Game was worked into the midmorning break. At 
this time regular study was interrupted for a half hour of educational and 
circle games, and once a week, a juice and cracker snack. 

The staff made a conscious effort to give individual attention to each child 
during some portion of the morning classes. Perhaps this is the most difficult 
feature in teaching with limitations in trained staff, so many children in dif- 
ferent levels in these summer schools. Again and again the result of lack 

*The “Dick and Jane,” “Friends and Neighbors,” and “Streets and Roads’ readers were 


like old friends to our students and the teachers found the use of some of this familiar 
material very helpful in establishing their students’ confidence in ability to achieve. 
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of and need for special individual attention arose in our classes and teachers 
recognized the difficulty this presented when these children were enrolled late 
in overcrowded classrooms throughout the State. 

The most severe case of retardation was that of a 12-year-old girl who had 
been promoted to the fifth grade 2 weeks before entering our school. This child 
could neither identify nor pronounce the letters of the alphabet or words of 
preprimer level.” Special phonetics aids and remedial reading materials were 
secured from local teachers for Maria and she was reading preprimer material 
when school closed late in August. The “Help Yourself Activity Books” de 
veloped by Gladys M. Horn, a teacher in Wisconsin, were found to be usable 
materials for children who were marked examples of retardation. 


Testing 

The William Gray reading test was used as a guide to group students in 
satisfactory instruction units. Use of other IQ-aptitude tests would have been 
both costly and impractical due to the unsatisfactory conditions under which 
they would have been administered. 


LITERACY CLASSES FOR ADULT SEASONAL FARMWORKERS 


Location and facilities 

There were actually three literacy schools for adult seasonal farmworkers in 
operation in Santa Clara County last summer, but only two of these were 
sponsored by the Santa Clara County Council of Churches and American 
Friends Service Committee. The third school, however, has enjoyed consider- 
able success with workers remaining in the Mountain View area over a longer 
period of time than summer months and is still in operation. It was the out- 
growth of the Laubach literacy training classes conducted by Mrs. Helen 
Robert, now a member of Laubach’'s teaching staff in Africa. Mrs. Earl Minton 
is the dedicated volunteer who continues these lessons in the English language 
in El Buen Pastor Church, on Alma and Bailey Streets in Mountain View. 

One of the other literacy schools was conducted in the Almaden Youth 
Center, located behind the Almaden School on Almaden Road and Downer 
Avenue, southwest of San Jose. These facilities were made available to the 
coordinator through Mr. Maurice Wilson, president of one of the service groups 
at Almaden School. No rental was charged but a token gratuity was given this 
group at the close of the school for its willingness to assist in furthering these 
much needed English classes for Spanish-speaking men and women. Long 
benches and cafeteria-style tables were available at this youth center as well 
as kitchen facilities for occasional coffee breaks. 

The other school began at Mariana Camp on the corner of Homestead and 
Highway 9 under the direction of Mrs. Harold Proctor and was divided into 
two groups later—one for women, taught individually in their cabins at the 
‘amp, and the other for men in the home of Mr. Cole, near Los Altos. 

No great facilities are necessary in teaching students by the Laubach method. 
The success of this plan is dependent upon individual encouragement and atten- 
tion. In both schools good lighting and seating accommodations were available, 
together with a table upon which written work could be completed. As the 
individual advances, however, and conversation between students is stressed, 
the larger group situation has definite advantages. There are advantages, also, 
in establishing the pattern of going to a central location for training if there 
is to be success in encouraging the establishment of technical training schools 
after the ability to understand and speak English has been achieved. 


Enrollment and attendance 


Fifty-one adults, all but five of them men, enrolled in the Almaden School. 
Attendance for several of these students was perfect for the entire 7-week period 
from July 7 through August 22. A majority of the class attended at least 2 
nights out of the 4 (Monday through Thursday) that classes were offered 
from 7:30 to 9 p.m. Schools had to be terminated at that time due to the long 


hours of arduous work in the prune harvest. 


2 She had frequently been kept out of school to care for younger sisters while her parents 
worked so there would be enough for the family to eat. Here was a startling example of 


loss of confidence resulting from lack of achievement. Maria’s case is multiplied many | 


times in the scores of children who drop out of school completely because they are several 
years too old for the grade in which they can master the work. 
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There were 11 students in the Mariana School and the attendance good in 
this school. 


Grouping 

When enrolling adult students, teachers asked for the grade of school last 
completed and this information was used, together with information on ability 
to speak, read, and write English, to group these students for effective instruc- 
tional purposes. Wherever possible, teachers used the more advanced students 
to assist in the conversational period in which everyone was encouraged to 
participate fully. 


Materials and curriculum used 


For beginning students the reading readiness charts were taught, using the 
Laubach method of instruction. Rarely, however, were classes small enough 
in the Almaden Center to approximate an actual “each one teach one” situation. 
The pocketbook sized “Spanish for Farmers,” a compilation of English and 
Spanish phrases frequently used by beginners, was used along with the charts. 
Adults were encouraged to purchase their own study materials so they could 
use them in the campsites between classes. This opportunity to purchase reason- 
ably priced materials (both of the above sold for $0.35) also allowed them to 
maintain their self-sufficiency, a quality of extreme value to these proud people. 

Other texts that were used included Laubach’s “Simplified English” which 
was assigned after completion of the charts and the pictorial manuals and 
workbooks entitled “Learning the English Language” produced by English 
Language Research, Ine. 

Each lesson period consisted of time for reading aloud, writing words and 
sentences, and conversation with other members of the class and the teacher. 
Everyone was encouraged to speak only in English, but occasionally knowledge 
of Spanish was necessary to try to explain one of the unexplainable rules on 
English spelling or grammar. 


MAKEUP SCHOOL FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN ENROLLMENT SHEET, JULY 1958 


Name Hove 
Address ___- 


(Santa Clara County) (Home base) 
Grade last completed 


School last attended 


; ( Name ) (Address) 
Number of schools attended last year 


Reading level according to tests 
Arithmetic assignments ___ 


_ (Text or flashboards) (Games) 
Abilities aaa 


Areas to be strengthened ___.________ 
rexts and educational materials used 


Physical condition ___ 


( Hearing) (Eyesight) 
Number of classes attended ______ Date leaving makeup school ___.-__________ 
Given certificate? _....____ _. Copy sent to home base school? _____________ 


i gg... ee we wee CE ue ae eee 


CREE ee ee eee 


(Teacher's signature) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Summa ry 
Three makeup schools for the children of seasonal farmworkers were con- 
ducted in different areas in Santa Clara County during July and August 1958. 
These schools were in session from 5 to 7 weeks. It was the goal of these schools 
45576 O—61—pt. 2-30 
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to help these children overcome academic deficiencies that result from their loss 
of regular schooling and bilingual status, and to encourage the parents through 
their children to bend every effort toward helping their offspring stay in school. 
Through the child-care services offered along with the makeup schools, an at- 
tempt was made to help these bilingual children feel more at ease when they 
were ready for their first experiences in kindergarten. All of the children were 
from Mexican-American background. 

Two literacy classes for adult seasonal farmworkers were conducted in July 
and August 1958 in two different areas of the county. These schools were in 
session for 6 weeks. Fifty-one adults were enrolled in the two schools. The 
goal of these schools was to give confidence through use of the Laubach “each 
one teach one” literacy training method to Spanish-speaking adults to learn to 
read, write, converse, and understand the English language. 

Service awards indicating length and type of service were given at the close 
of the summer schools to all teachers and child-care attendants who participated 
in this successful project. 


Conclusions 


1. The interest in going to school does exist in sizable degree among Spanish- 
speaking individuals, contrary to many rumors. 

2. Over 50 percent of the sampling tested were found to be educationally 
retarded from lito 3 years. 

3. Irregularity in school attendance, bilingualism, and feelings of inferiority 
are the prime causes for the retardation of these children, not low IQ’s. 

4. Noticeable gains were made among the students in the skills of communica- 
tions and in social adjustment while the schools were in session. 

5. Parents’ interest in school reports and health conditions of children was 
strengthened. 

6. Several of the parents were deeply appreciative of the efforts of teachers 
to educate their children and accept them as friends. 

7. Adults who come for English classes after spending 8 to 10 hours harvesting 
the crops want to learn and should be given an opportunity to further their 
education. 

8. Summer school attendance among children would increase in regularity if 
ehild labor laws were enforced and children younger than 12 years of age not 
needed as a supplementary force to augment the modest wages of their parents. 

9. Teachers with a speaking knowledge of Spanish and experience in teaching 
bilingual children are a great asset to schools for seasonal farmworkers and their 
families. 

10. Standardized reading test results could not be considered as valid when ad- 
ministered under makeshift conditions to children from bilingual background. 
They were valuable in the makeup schools only as an initial guide to grouping 
for instructional purposes. 

11. Insufficient staff and unforeseen moves of farm families rendered im- 
possible any attempts to send certificates of achievement to the students’ home 
base schools. The staff recognized, however, the salutary effect progress reports 
and health records would have for succeeding teachers, especially when it is a 
recognized fact that many of these children enroll in several schools every year. 

12. The continuity that would be afforded by fully credentialed, paid teachers 
in the summer sessions conducted by the local school department would lend 
security to the children and regularity to an educational program for seasona! 
farm families. It is hoped that supplemental schooling during summer months 
will be made available, to be financed through local and State funds, through 
our local county school department as well as throughout the State of California 
for these children so their opportunities to catch up can become to reality rather 
than a dream that is never realized. 

13. It is recommended that facilities be explored in South County and East 
San Jose for technical training courses in painting, carpentry, mechanics, etc., 
to be offered to seasonal farmworkers who have chosen those areas as their 
home base during winter periods of unemployment. State adult education funds 
are available for classes of 12. 

14. It is the moral and economic responsibility of the taxpayer in this great 
democracy to provide migrant children with the education which is their birth- 
right. According to recent figures released by the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 65 percent of the boys and girls now living on farms are going to have to 
look elsewhere for jobs by 1965 when farm jobs are expected to decline by 15 
percent. The need is overwhelming for enough appropriate education and suit- 
able help to prepare for, look for, and find jobs elsewhere. 
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15. Through English and citizenship classes, adult seasonal farmworkers are 
given a chance to assume their role as responsible citizens in the community. 
Technical training will give them a further opportunity to compete for jobs in 
agriculture as certain areas of it become mechanized, as well as for jobs*in con- 
struction and industry. Increased training could be the first step in providing 
greater job opportunities for these individuals with resulting curtailment of 
need for welfare assistance. 

Mrs. Goste. Then, I have the pleasure of having a very fine first- 
hand witness with me today, Mrs. Amelia Castro, the mother of 12 
children, who will tell you about her experience in keeping children 
in school, and after I have given a little background, I will ask Amelia 
to speak to you. 

First of all, the makeup summer classes that we have organized in 
Santa Clara County under the sponsorship of the migrant ministry, 
the local Council of Churches Migrant Work Committee, and the 
American Friends Service Committee—these two working together, 
to handle this area of need in the best way we could without the financ- 
ing and the staffing that were required. 

We started milking classes in 1954 in a release time bus from the 
Council of Churches. This bus was parked in a farm-labor camp, a 
bean camp in fact; the one where Ausatt’s husband was foreman. 

I had many warnings from friends and associates that we shouldn’t 
leave this bus; it would be torn to shreds. 

It wasn’t. The youngsters were very kindly toward it. They saw 
to it it was locked each time and no harm ever came to our bus. This 
was our first attempt to teach youngsters makeup classes in reading 
and arithmetic. A credentialed teacher who spoke Spanish fluently 
was assigned to this little experience. Books were loaned to us from a 
local school, and away we went, 7 hours a day. 

Senator Wiit1ams. Where were the classes; I don’t have the pic- 
ture. 

Mrs. Goste. This was ina migrant camp near San Jose, Calif. 

Senator Witt1ams. Where were your classes ? 

Mrs. Goste. Right in the bus. You see, the release time buses— 
perhaps I should describe a release time bus. This is a bus acquired 
by the church to conduct religious training classes for school young- 
sters. They are released to this at a certain period of the day, and 
this was the only housing, you see, that we had available for classes, 
unless we wanted to teach them on the open ground or in an aban- 
doned prune drier, as we did later on, but this was our first beginning. 

Now, remember that 90 percent of our youngsters come from Mexi- 
can-A merican badheietiid. This made the speaking of Spanish par- 
ticularly applicable, and has all along in our experience. 

Now, the complete details, how we set up these classes and how we 
get our staffing and how we finance it and something about our cur- 
riculum and evaluation, are included in this 1958 report entitled, 
“Education Today—Self-Sufficiency Tomorrow.” I am leaving a 
copy with you. 

_I would like to point up at this time the number of deficiencies; the 
difficulties, we faced as volunteer organizations in pioneering in this 
particular type of work. 

First was the matter of staff. Interestingly enough, our first con- 
cern was not money to do this. I guess we had a tremendous amount 
of faith in these people in this desire to teach as volunteers, because 
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of the extreme need, and that faith was certainly justified over the 
period of the next 4 years. 

However, we have never had enough staffing. We have never had 
the people at the right grade level sufficient to do the job. It simply 
is bigger than our capacity to do. 

I hasten to say, however, that the teachers who were selected had 
an abundance of concern for the individual child, knew how to give 
individual attention and to help each child in coping with his or her 
struggle for acceptance and achievement. This I can’t stress too 
much—the individual attention that the child who jumps around the 
country as a mobile unit Is not getting in overcrowded classes. 

Secondly, in the field of housing, because of distances and facilities 
involved in ly 20 gpa children were taught directly in camp- 
sites. An empty cabin, as I said, an abandoned prune drier, or just 
out in the open ee ta is where we continued our makeship sum- 
mer schools during the next 4 years. This is the fifth year now. 

Teachers and students alike got along with the distractions and 
there were distractions; farm machinery that came to dise right 
under our noses and the dust they raised; preschool children were al- 
ways a distraction. These things, of course, could have been avoided 
had we had the regular classrooms in many of the schools that. were 
not being used during summer months. 

Financing: Textbooks for the makeup schools were loaned by the 
county library school department. Most of the supplies were do- 
nated. Therefore, our costs were really restricted to any special 
workbooks or occasional transportation or child-care assistance for a 
re of the staff who had to have it in order to continue. One 

ear, also, we made a temporary aluminum shade for the release time 
bead in an area where the heat was so extreme that we couldn’t ask our 
teachers to sit out in the sun for 3 hours, so we made this. 

Cests for the 4 years were no more than $250. Remember that we 
had voluntary teachers. 

Now, with the increasing number of summer schools in the San 
Jose area, Santa Clara Valley, the difficulties in recruiting voluntary 
teachers have increased, obviously. Why teach as a volunteer in one 
of the most difficult of situations, and this is, if you can get paid for 
doing this in one of the local summer schools? 

So, as a result, this year for the first time our head teacher in the 
makeup school is a paid member of the staff. 

Now, a fund raising project was sponsored this year by the two 
organizations with whom I work to help defray these expenses, but 
we are not fooling ourselves. We know that we will have to have 
adequate financing if we are going to continue this type of teaching 
on a professional level, and I feel very firmly that this has to be done 
by credentialed teachers with standard textbook materials and the 
proper teaching aids, or it isn’t a school. It is nothing but a child 
care center, and our school, believe me, are not that. 

In the matter of curriculum, our schools concentrated on makeup 
instruction. We did not call them remedial, because many of the 
children are not remedial; they are just far behind because they have 
flitted around the country and lost a lot of time in school. So, our 
ae AsiS Was on reading and on arithmetic. Much useful material 
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Crops,” that was developed in Fresno County in 1955. We had one 
of the curriculum coordinators from the county school department as- 
signed to us last summer for a couple of weeks and she worked very 
conscientiously to help with teaching aids and proper materials. 

Repeatedly, our teachers bemoaned the fact that there is not text- 
book material prepared in the State of California that relates to the 
experiences of migrant children. Much of our trouble is lack of com- 
prehension, because material is not related to the experiences of the 
children, and this can be a serious drawback. 

Attendance: In campsites, approximately 50 percent of the children 
attended school 3 days a week. Some 10 percent attended regularly. 
As long as children are needed to help with the family income, to pick 
the beans, the crops, the prunes, attendance will not be regular. We 
were very careful not to criticize children who went out to pick the 
crops, because we understood this. It was extremely hard, however, for 
the children, because this particular type of child with the lack of se- 
curity and sometimes lack of acceptance in the schools has a tendency 
to become very closely attached to the teacher, and it is hard for them 
not to be able to be related every day when they find a welcomed, com- 
plete acceptance and a curriculum that is geared to their level and 
people who are interested in their particular needs. 

On occasion, the growers that we worked with—and we have had 
fine cooperation—expressed their approval of our attempts in school 
situations and child care facilities, because the younger children are 
more of a hazard in the fields than they are a realistic source of labor. 

Child care facilities: If you know campsites, you know about the 
closeness of the Spanish-speaking families and you would realize that 
conducting a school in a campsite without a child care center wouldn’t 
be realistic. So, our job was doubled. We had not only the recruit- 
ment of teachers but the recruitment of child care attendants to be 
taken care of before we could really go into business. 

This means proper play equipment and a play area away from the 
school to cut down on the distractions. 

On the whole, these experiences were successful and we did teach 
the business of sharing, use of educational toys, and play as it would 
be taught in the schools under a different setting. 

Parents welcomed this because it meant in many cases they could 
leave their children behind at least for a half a day. Our classes were 
3 hours in length every day of the week, Monday through Friday, that 
is. 

They could leave them, not take them out into the heat of the field, 
and know they had good supervised play. 

Now, the results of attempts to enroll children in the regular sum- 
mer schools in the area: I want to speak for a minute on that. 

_ You are probably wondering why we go to all this difficulty, all this 
time and effort, if there are summer schools in the area. Why not 
just get these youngsters enrolled in those summer schools where they 
would be with the other children, where they would have paid teach- 
ers, where they would have an instructor? Why indeed # 

I would like to speak to that. Throughout the years of this pioneer 
effort, we were always concerned with the pros and cons of teaching 
migrant childen individually; whether or not it was better to do this 
or encourage their attendance in regular summer schools, if they were 
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available, and hopefully increase the pattern of acceptance by their 
peers. 

From the beginning, it has been our earnest hope that the local school 
department would recognize this need, would have the money either 
from State or Federal sources to meet the challenge, and we hope that 
in the very near future all of us will be without a job; we will be de- 
moted and people with better staffing and better finances will be taking 
over; something that is paid for by the taxpayers’ educational dollar. 

Last summer we began the new program, however, of trying to get 
migrant children into the regular summer schools, because those 
summer schools were beginning to open up in the areas close to where 
the families were living temporarily. Heretofore they had not been 
available. Now they were. So we wanted to explore that. 

Our first move, of course, was to go to our local county school de- 
partment, talk to our superintendent, who was a very conscientious 
and very concerned individual, and see how we went about doing 
this. 

Their advice was that we contact the school board in each of the 
districts and get approval for nonresident children to be enrolled. 

So we started with one district, one in which there was transporta- 
tion, knowing full well that without transportation facilities we 
wouldn’t be succeessful. Youngsters’ parents would be in the field. 
They would not have cars to transport them back and forth, so we 
chose a district where there was transportation provided and went 
to speak to the school board. It took a good many weeks, but permis- 
sion was granted after the resident children were enrolled in that 
school, and we went out in our regular manner of recruiting, beating 
the bushes, to find the children, to talk to the parents, to explain the 
situation; hopefully to enroll the youngsters. 

This was the result. You are aware, of course, that our schools 
operate on the ADA. Children have to be regular in summer sessions 
or the school-impoverished district cannot pay for the summer school. 
Therefore, in order to send your children to school, you must sign 
a statement saying he will be regular in attendance, and I do mean 
— 1 day and you are out. 

No migrant parent could honestly do this. He didn’t know where 
he would be 2 weeks from that date. So he didn’t sign the slip. We 
got no migrant children. We did, however, locate 12 farm youngsters 
who were residents of the area who had been in that school all winter, 
who would not have enrolled in summer school had we not gone out and 
spoken to them. They had not become related yet to summer school, 


and the school district was most pleased with our cooperation and’ 


asked us to stand by the following year, which we have done. 

At the end of the year, the principal also expressed his sincere relief 
there were no migrant children enrolled in the summer school. 

Attempts to enroll students in another district—we don’t give up 
easily, you see—had a different turn. This was a district with a 
very fine concerned person. He said he would hold space for enroll- 
ments for migrant children. Migrant children had to pick the crops 
until it is too late to enroll insummer school. Therefore, unless some- 
one runs interference for them—this young man said he would save 
space if I wanted to try. So, last Monday, a week ago, 15 youngsters 
were escorted to the proper place in the proper hour to be enrolled. 
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We discovered that because there were 3,000 youngsters enrolled in 
that summer school, the grades had been restricted to the third and 
above and the instruction in the classes to remedial and enrichment, 
and he jokingly said, “They aren’t paying any attention this year to 
the average child. because we don’t jam the space; this is to remedy 
and enrich.” 

This cut our number down to seven. We still had hopes. We got 
these seven enrolled, but when we learned they had to walk several 
blocks through orchards to get the bus at 7:30 in the morning, and if 
they missed 1 day, they would be dropped, the odds seemed to be 
stacked too heavily and the parents just didn’t come through with this 
plan. We were sorry, of course. 

We did, however, relate these youngsters, all 15 of them, to a very 
fine recreational program in that school district and they can get a 
bus at a later hour to be given transportation, and attendance here is 
not compulsory. 

Now, to summarize these experiences, which I believe to be im- 
portant if these children are to mature into self-reliant adults and not 
repeat the substandard life of their parents: 

First, I think there should be more specialized training for teachers 
who are faced with the problems of bilingualism, socioeconomic pres- 
sures, and varying degrees of parental interest in getting children in 
school. 

I believe Mrs. Green’s provision under title IV in H.R. 9872 was a 
realistic one, whether or not children come from bilingual homes, due 
to the different cultural and socioeconomic backgrounds of children 
in the migrant stream. I honestly believe that one of the reasons this 
problem remains in its present alarming proportion is due to the fact 
that many educators are baffled by the multitude of sociological and 
economic aspects as well as how best to adapt curriculum to fit the 
needs. 

Fellowships for specialized training would be one step toward cor- 
recting the present situation. Perhaps we are more mindful of this 
on the west coast, where we have a high percentage of the Spanish- 
speaking people and youngsters coming from a bilingual home and 
facing the problems involved because of this. 

Secondly, helping local school districts to assume their responsibili- 
ties for educating migrant children: Financial assistance from the 
Federal level routed through a State agency to make it possible for 
local school districts to approach the problem of education for these 
mobile families without ae of financial loss is imperative. School 
districts where migrants live temporarily may be hard pressed to 
support adequate education for resident children. They need addi- 
tional funds if they are going to be asked to provide special classes for 
migrant children or accept children with irregular attendance. Gen- 
eral acceptance of the children would be strengthened, we feel, if they 
Were not considered always a financial burden. 

Third, use of idle school buildings during summer months: Our 
county has been the victim of one of those well-known population 
explosions during the last 5 years, and undoubtedly in another 10 
years, our concern for transient farmworkers in the local area will not 
be as great as it is today, because where there were orchards, the hous- 
ing developments are mushrooming up and we will soon be a residen- 
tial-industrial area. 
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Yet, in spite of our overcrowded classrooms in both the summer and 
winter months, many schools are closed for approxmiately 3 months 
during parts of June, July, August, and part of September. One 
elementary school stands idle not more than 2 miles and as close as 
one-half mile to migrant housing, in which at least 100 children of 
temporary residence for periods varying from 6 weeks to 3 months 
live. 

I just joint this out because it would have been and it still is pos- 
sible to work out a migrant summer school in that area and have the 
children not too far from the facility. 

Now, the effect of mechanization on educational needs of farm chil- 
dren: That is the fourth point. Figures released by the National 
Child Committee 2 years ago indicate 65 percent of the boys and girls 
now living on farms are going to have to look elsewhere for jobs by 
1965, when farm jobs are expected to decline by 15 percent. 

It is obvious then that there is an overwhelming need for enough 
appropriate education and suitable help to prepare for, look for and 
find jobs someplace else. Today, as you know, most employers aren't 
even interested in the youngster who doesn’t have a high school di- 
ploma. NDEA funds are set up to strengthen our guidance and 
counseling program in the high schools and, hopefully, this will have 
a salutary effect on students’ dropouts caused by retardation due to 
mobility and resulting in the frustration that inevitably leads to lack 
of desire to remain in school. It is hoped that Federal funds can 
also help mend the holes in our educational defense. 

We must defend children of seasonal farm families against the lack 
of training to face the future with self-sufficiency. They must be 
ready to compete with tomorrow’s job market, rather than swell our 
staggering relief rolls by their failures. 

Now, do these youngsters want to go to school? Is this just our 
notion, that we. get facilities and provisions set up for them, and then 
they don’t care whether they go to school or not ? 

The answer is: They do very much want to remain in school. I 
think the reports on summer schools that come from Colorado, Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, all of those that have been read, show con- 
clusively that migrant children want to remain in school when teachers 
are selected and the curriculum planned for their interests and their 
needs. 

Last Friday we went out to the site of our makeup school for this 
summer. It began today, and I am sure we will get along fine, even 
though I am in Sacramento—and we had shouts of joy from the 
youngsters when we distributed our fliers indicating the opening of 
school. 

They rushed off to tell their other friends that summer school was 
here again. 

Books that are charged out to the youngsters in our mobile library 
are very infrequently “defaced or lost. I had one youngster take a 
textbook I gave him one year and clutch it and say, “My, this is much 
better than an ice cream cone.” This was his evaluation, and he 
promised me he would study even if it had to be by candlelight so he 
could catch up in the future. The migrant child possesses the same 
amount of potential that our children do. I don’t think anyone is 
under the illusion that these are dumb youngsters. In fact, we found 
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a ity of youngsters we gave simply reading tests were above grade 
level, but unfortunately, very few of these youngsters are planning 
for higher education or professional jobs, and this isa pity. 

This is an area that we need to work on, and I feel that Federal 
aid under section 302, under allotments and grants, of Senate bill 2864 
is a realistic approach to this problem. Much remains to be done to 
encourage youngsters from this second class citizenry to hope for 
future acceptance and security even though equal opportunity is their 
birthright. 

Now, even when States pass legislation to improve migrant educa- 
tion, as Oregon and some of the others have done, there is a limit to 
how much State and local funds can do in this tremendous problem 
that is interstate as well as intrastate. We feel the need for Federal 
aid. 

Now, | would like to pause, I believe here. It will rest you if you 
hear from someone else, for one reason, and I think it is timely to 
hear a few words from our witness, Mrs. Castro, in rel: ationship to 
her youngsters and makeup classes and the school pattern in general. 

Senator Winttiams. Mrs. Castro, where is your home ? 

Mrs. Castro. San Jose. 

Mrs. Gosie. Amelia, would you like to tell us how long you have 
been in the farm migrant stream; the farm or agricultural business? 

Mrs. Castro. Since 1942. We came from Imperial County to work 
in the beet. harvesting in San Jose, and we came to San Jose from aaa 
until 1953 every summer and went back to Brawley, Calif. In 195: 
we decided to stay in San Jose so we could keep our children in 
school, because the high school children told us that if we keep on 
going back and forth, they would have to quit school. It was too 
hard for them to catch up with the rest of the class every time we 
transfer them from one school to another. 

So we decided to make our home in San Jose where we have been 
living for the past 7 years. 

Mrs. Goste. How many children do you have, Amelia? 

Mrs. Castro. I have 12. 

Mrs. Goste. How many are in school now ¢ 

Mrs. Castro. Eight—no, two are in school, summer school, but 
eight goes to school during September through June. 

Mrs. Gostr. Do you remember that first year we had the release 
time bus makeup sc hool out in your camp? 

Mrs. Castro. Yes. 

Mrs. Goste. What did the youngsters think of this school; what 
did the teachers think about when they went back to school in the 
fall? 

Mrs. Castro. They were amazed how the children didn’t forget 
what they had taken in reading and arithmetic during the summer. 
They told me what the children had been doing, so I told her that 
the children were going to this summer school and they thought it 
was wonderful, because the children were all up to their grade ‘level. 

Mrs. Gosite. What is one of the hardest problems that you face in 
your youngsters’ training that might be due to the fact that you 
speak Spanish and English at home? Do you find that this has any 
effect on their reading or their spelling? Does this make it more 
difficult for them ? 
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Mrs. Castro. It does, yes. It does, because we speak Spanish most 
of the time and then the children—well, it is too hard for them to 
catch up with their English. 

Mrs. Goste. I might say that some of these children could not get 
into summer sessions. There was loss of records, unfortunately, 


Two of them who need help in spelling this summer couldn’t get into | 
the regular summer sessions, so they will be out in one of our evening | 


classes and we will give them some special help in this area. 

Now, Amelia went to an adult education class in citizenship and 
got her citizenship — last June. I was one of her witnesses. It 
was a very proud day for both Amelia and me. I don’t know who 
was the happiest that day, Amelia. 

Mrs. Castro. I think it was me. 

Mrs. Gosie. I wouldn’t be surprised. Now, I would like to just 
say a few words if I have time on the adult education, our literacy 
centers in English classes, and then ask Amelia to say a few words 
about some future needs in this area that you might be interested in. 

The following is a little description of the adult education pioneer 
efforts in the San Jose area again, setting up what we call literacy 
centers. Actually, they are conversational English centers for peo- 
ple who need the language facility in order to compete in today’s 
society, and they responded to our offer. 

We started this in 1954. This will be our sixth year in the field. 

Two Spanish-speaking social workers and I just went out one 
evening with our card table, folding chairs, and a light bulb and set 
up shop. I had been writing to authorities in the area of literacy and 
trying to secure material. It is one thing to say you want to help 
people learn to speak English. It is another thing to discover proper 
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material and proper teachers, believe me. We got Dr. Lauback’s | 


“Simplified English,” and I discovered a tiny little dictionary of 
Spanish and English phrases that had been developed in New Mexico 
for the farmers, interestingly enough, so they would have some knowl- 


edge of Spanish so they would have a communication avenue with | 


their workers. , 
We went out and started teaching from 7:30 to 9, evenings; nearly 
froze there for a while. It was interesting to see how many people in 


spite of their weariness after 10 hours in the field would come to these | 


classes. A great many of them are men and the reasons are obvious. 
The chores of the day fall to the women in the large families and it 
is the man’s role in Spanish-speaking families to at least go first and 
see how things were set up. 

Attendance has been good. Some people who are motivated come 
very regularly; others a couple of times a week or half of the time, 
let’s say. 

Usually attendance is better if we set up these classes in campsites, 
though we have been successful in securing school buildings in a youth 
center to hold classes in near campsites and we have done this for 
two reasons—taking them out of the camp—the first was, of course, 
the facilities were better and the life of the volunteer teacher was 4 
little easier. 
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The second was that we thought it would be salutary to start the | 


attern of having the adult come in to a school, so that when he went 


ack to home base, hopefully, he would have this pattern established 


and would continue. 
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Now, staff and materials: I have hinted this as being a problem. 
Teachers were taught to use the Laubach method. Last year, San 
Jose State College extension set me up in a class to teach teachers to 
teach illiterates; also a writing class for simple materials for these 
people after they learned to read so they would have some material 
toread. So, we have had a regular training for the people who have 
done this rather unique type of work. The folks euteiieeh have had 
usually 3 years of elementary school training in Mexico. In other 
words, they are not illiterate. They are just illiterate in English. 

During the past 5 years, over 50 individuals have volunteered to 
come out and help with this experience. 

We have broken the classes into smaller units. Therefore, we have 
had more teachers, because we feel individual attention is absolutely 
necessary because of the lack of time. It is a 6-week course, you see, 
and we want. to give them as much as we can while they are with us. 

Expenses in this program were very nominal, again. Pencils and 
tablets were donated; students themselves bought the reasonably 
priced materials. One youth center had to be rented. The rest of the 
facilities were free. 

How do we get people in classes? This is one of the most difficult 
aspects of the program. It means recruiting; it means going out and 
talking to the adults after they are through picking the crops in the 
evening hours; explaining what we are doing and that it doesn’t cost ; 
that they can come whenever they can; if they are too tired, of course, 
we will understand. 

Child care facilities again have been set up in our centers and this 
has to be done if we get any of the women. Our center that we 
started last week—3 nights we have been in session now—is going full 
steam, and we have all ages from 3 to about. 55 enrolled either in the 
child cars or in the English classes. 

Conversational English is stressed, not grammar, and practical 
things—teaching them something about their social security records, 
something about getting their driver's license, road signs, something 
about local facilities, where we go to church, whether it be Catholic or 
Protestant, where we go to get our groceries, where to the county 
hospital, the know-how that is so lacking in people who travel with 
the crops. 

Now, I heartily disagree with the statement made by some that it is 
too late to do anything with an adult migrant and that the most. fertile 
feld is with the youngsters. But, there is a group of young adults 
who are former dropouts, who are finding it inigeniiile to get jobs and 
who are recognizing they must have more education and are coming 
back for education and training. 

A number of our former students have secured better jobs and they 
are all happy to come back and tell us about these, so that we share in 
their pride and joy. Several students have attended classes for several 
years, coming back to us every time they are in the area, and it is a lot 
of fun to notice the improvement in their speech and in their manner. 

Now, classes in sewing and nutrition also have been taken into 
campsites by the Council of Churches during the past year. Both 
have been very well accepted and attended. 

More needs to be done in this area and in the area of health education 
and family financing, and just a portion of the people who come into 
the area are reached, because of lack of staffing. 
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This summer we hope to start a pilot project in adult classes in shop 
skills, mechanical skills. We have a teacher. We have an area to do 
it, and we are going to set that up hopefully within the next week. 
Classes in carpentry, mechanics, welding, and painting should be 
offered to migrant men in their home base, for many families settle 
during the winter and endure long periods of unemployment. This 
would be the time to teach them. 

Under the present California State system, as you probably know, 
if you can find 12 adults who want a particular kind of course, you go 
to the high school and they hire a qualified teacher and you are in 
business. Unfortunately, you have to maintain the enrollment of 
around 12 or the class is dissolved. This is one of the problems, of 
course, financing this through the regular channels. 

In education for migrants, unfortun: itely, we cannot determine suc- 
cess by numbers alone. Federal assistance in this area of planning 
and interpretation as well as the operation of activity centers for 
migrant adults would, I think, be invaluable. 

As I mentioned before, there is more involved to teaching migrants 
than just setting up a classroom. Staff is needed for visitation, for de- 
velopment of curriculum on the basis of interests and needs, and to 
help resolve the situations that prevent school attendance, and that is 
a large order. 

I found migrant adults quick to respond to teaching that was prac- 

ical to their needs and eager for the fellowship of teachers who really 
aaeicae a genuine interest in these people, and the fact that equal 
opportunities for everyone are a necessity of our great democracy. 

Now, this fall, a new venture is going to be offered. One of the local 
adult education departments has asked for our assistance in both 
materials and teachers, to start low level ability literacy centers under 
the regular adult education auspices. These will appeal to people 
on the third and fourth grade level, these people who have been in 
our classes in the summer, and if they remain in the area, we try to 
steer them into regular adult education classes in September. Un- 
fortunately, we are not alway successful. 

There is a feeling of not just lack of acceptance, but insecurity— 
strangeness because of manner of dress, because they didn’t feel that 
their achievement was on the level of the class enrollment, and many 
of them just didn’t make the grade and dropped out. So, we are 
hoping these new literacy centers will help absorb some of these 
people, and we will be happy to cooperate, of course. 

Now, Amelia, I would like to turn to you again and ask for your 
opinion on adult education, what you have found as benefits to you 
through the courses you have taken, and what you think might be 
offered to people on the East Side, for instance, in San Jose. 

Mrs. Castro. Well, I think on home economics, it would be very 
useful for many women if they would take cooking and child care, 
prenatal. If they would have those classes on home ec onomics, it 
would be very useful for many women. 

Mrs. Gosie. How did you get your citizenship ? 

Mrs. Castro. I went to night school at Mayfair School. 

Mrs. Gosie. How long did it take you / 

Mrs. Castro. It take me me about 12 weeks. 

Mrs. Goste. Was it difficult for you to get your family together and 
get over there in time for class? 
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Mrs. Castro. No, it wasn’t. 

Mrs. Goss. Just a matter of wanting to do it! 

Mrs. Castro. Yes. I think I am about four blocks from the school. 
It didn’t took me any time at all. 

Mrs. Goss. Yes, that was very handy for you, wasn’t it. 

What about classes in budgeting and home management ; would they 
be accepted ¢ 

Mrs. Casrro. Yes, they would. 

Mrs. Goste. We have a California Extension Service that is a chan- 
nel through which we have attempted to work, but they have changed 
the pattern recently to advisory and not working directly in leader- 
ship training in the area, as they did in former years. 

This is a very interesting area of household management, budgeting, 
nutrition, health education, in which I believe adult education classes 
would be accepted for a number of people who are not now being 
reached in our schools. 

This concludes our offering. Thank vou again for inviting us. 

Senator Wituiams. Well, Mrs. Goble and Mrs. Castro, we are very 
thankful that you came to tell us the story of your experiences, and 
we certainly want to commend your pioneering efforts. 

I just have a few questions to clarify one or two points. 

Now, your work is done in and around San Jose; is it a countywide 
effort ? 

Mrs. Gosie. Right. 

Senator Witiiams. What is the county ? 

Mrs. Gos.e. Santa Clara County; 50 miles south of San Francisco. 

Senator Witiiams. And do you know whether any other efforts 
similar to yours are being undertaken in any other parts of Califor- 
nia? 

Mrs. Goss. The efforts that are done through the Migrant Min- 
istry are not as extensive, shall we say, as yet, but we are building this 
up. In fact, last week I spent 2 days in Modesto at the regular Mi- 
grant Ministry Training Institute teaching the young people who were 
credential teachers and who were : assigned for the summer in this area 
and hoping that we would carry it into the campsites in other areas of 

California. Most of it is done in smaller groups than we have done 
in Santa Clara County. If we had more leadership, if we had more 
staffing, if we had more financing, certainly the need is there. 

Senator WituiaMs. But yours is purely a voluntary nongovernmen- 
tal effort, is that true? 

Mrs. Gosie. Right. 

Senator WiLiiAms. You have had some cooperation from the regu- 
lar educational facilities by way of books and some classrooms ? 

Mrs. Goste. And some 4-hour makeup schools for children—we 
have never been in classroom sites. They have always been in either 
the camps or a church or a youth center. We have asked for school 
facilities, but they haven't been granted to us. 

Now, we are hoping in each of the areas where these have been set 
up, we can turn this over to the regular school department. 

Senator WittiaMs. Well, that was my next inquiry. It seems quite 
obvious to me that the education, the method, would be far more effi- 
cient and a greater measure of educational opportunity would be 
made available to both the young people and adults if the recognized 
machinery for education were put to work on this problem. 
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Mrs. Goste. Absolutely, and we are the first to hope for this. We 
are not trying to do someone else’s job. We are very quick to say that 
we have just gone in to take up the slack until the time when it can 
be worked out. 

Senator Wititams. Well, of course, you have given strong and 
warm support to the bills that. have been introduced before the Senate 
Labor Committee dealing with Federal participation in a program 
that would encourage communities to take such participation as a 
regular governmental effort. 

Mrs. Goste. Right. 

Senator Wiiiiams. We have both a regular school program for 
Federal assistance to cover operating costs and a summer school pro- 


PN: 


gram; we have an interstate study program and we also have the adult | 


education program, and I know that you are familiar with all of 
these. 
Mrs. Gosie. Yes. 


Senator Writtams. And from your experience, do you think these 


are practical ? 


Mrs. Gorter. I do, and I was very pleased to see the bill amended so | 


that it didn’t, so to speak, throw California out. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Because of the interstate limitation ¢ 

Mrs. Goste. Because of the interstate limitation. 

Senator WituramMs. We have now recognized the intrastate seasonal 
worker in California. We have changed the bill. 

Mrs. Gosie. Right, because this is a great big State and has a lot 
of people who are just as mobile and need just as much school in the 
State of California as those who travel across the country. 

Senator Wittiams. Just one further question for my part: Your 
efforts have been for summer education, summer schools. Does that 
mean that in your part of the State the seasonal worker in for the 
harvests is there just during the summer period ? 

Mrs. Gosp. Gur period is really from May until October. We 
start with cherries and go through walnuts, and so the height of our 
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season, yes, is that time, and they go back to home base for the winter. | 


Senator Witi1aMs. But there would be some weeks on either end, 
in May or early June and September and October, when regular 
school attendance, if available, would be used even in your area, where 
most of the harvest is in the summer ? 

Mrs. Goste. And I might say that this is one, I think, of the weak- 


nesses of our State program: the business of getting youngsters into | 


school, the attendance controls, and I am sure this is true of other 
States. It is a real chore to discover where these youngsters are 
living and see to it that they are enrolled in school the minute they 
come into the area. 


Also, we are one of the offenders on the crop vacation score. We 


pick prunes. Prunes don’t ripen until the month of September— 
rather, they do—they start the middle of August, but they continue 
picking prunes in September, so our schools, they start a couple of | 
weeks late. This is, of course, taken care of for our resident young: | 
sters, but that youngster that comes from New Mexico or Texas, if 
his school starts 2 weeks earlier than ours and he may miss another 
week en route home, so it is just part of the pattern, you see, of trying 
to gear schools with crops, but not then thinking of the "children’s 
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welfare and seeing to it that he gets some more education on the end 
someplace so that he is kept up to grade level. 

Senator Witiiams. I am sure you are very familiar with the sea- 
sonal people with whom you work. Could you give us your impres- 
sion of the average number of stops they will make through the full 
calendar year? Would they be stopping and harvesting in three 
places, four places ? 

Mrs. Goste. This would be hard for me to say, because people are 
specialists in agriculture just as they are in other industries. Some of 
them go into one crop only in one area and then back to home base. 
Some of them stop for many areas. They start out early and go back 
into potatoes or cotton, back into the San Joaquin Valley, so that 
there would be many stops. It is pretty hard to say. It depends on 
the family. 

Senator Witurams. And, of course, in terms of education, the more 
stops they make, the harder it is to gear the youngsters into an orderly 
educational program. 

Mrs. Gosie. Well, I will say this: When we registered our young- 
sters 2 years ago on the campsite where we had one of our most effec- 
tive makeup schools, and ond for home base and asked how many 
schools they had been enrolled in, the average was three schools for 
those youngsters before they had come to us, and some of them had so 
many they couldn’t even remember the names of the schools, but this 
was not the rule; it was the exception. 

Senator WituiaMs. Of course, this places a hardship on the teacher 
who has to begin over again. 

Mrs. Gosie. Oh, indeed. 

Senator Witu1aMs. With little information of the level the children 
have reached, the teachers have to take a lot of time to place and 
understand the individual child. 

Mrs. Gosir. This is a two-way problem, believe me. It is not easy 
for the teachers or the schools to work out the problems and that is 
why some special attention simply has to be given to it if we are ever 
going to do the job. 

Senator Witu1ams. Assume a youngster aged 10 is part of the 
seasonal flow in harvesting the crops—could you suggest how far 
behind he would be, in education, from the average child aged 10? 
The average at age 10 is the fifth grade, isn’t it—I have got one, I 
should know. 

Mrs. Gosie. Our statistics, and mind you now, we didn’t propose to 
take a psychological test out into the field to give them—it would have 
been ridiculous; costly, No. 1, and ineffective, No. 2, because we don’t 
have people trained to give them, except for myself, and we didn’t 
have the facility, but in our reading-level tests, our simple tests, we 
found over 50 percent retarded as high as 3 years; some of them 4, 
and let’s see—half of the other 50 percent were on grade level. 

Senator Witi1aMs. How many was that? 

Mrs. Goste. Fifty percent were 3 years or more retarded and half 
of the other 50 percent were on grade level. Then, there were a few 
spotty cases where they were extremely retarded and a couple of cases 
who were above grade level, but you have—I think the nationwide 
igure is between 50 and 60 percent of the youngsters in migrant 
streams are retarded from 1 to 4 years. That is a recent evaluation 
that has come from one of your hearings. 
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Senator Witiiams. Well, we have heard that; we wanted to verify 
it. 

Mrs. Gosie. You see, it is pretty hard for me to give you anything | 
but a generalization, because you would have to have quantities of | 
youngsters to test and be pretty accurate too. ; 

Senator Witt1ams. We would like to go on and hear more of your | 
experiences, but we have a long list of witnesses and the day is short, } 
Maybe my colleagues have other questions. 

Mr. Ranvotreu. No questions from me. I 

Mr. KaurmMan. No questions, Senator. 

Senator Witiiams. Maybe we can take a vote now of the committee, 
Mrs. Goble and Mrs. Castro. 

Now, I think we all feel this legislation is necessary, don’t we, 
gentlemen? [ Laughter. | 

Mrs. Gostr. It is simply a matter of setting up the structure; that 
is the only hitch, I am sure. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you, ladies. 

Mr. Lowell Nelson, who is chief of the division of housing, depart- J 
ment of industrial relations, is our next witness, and I might say [ 
that words would be inadequate to express our gratitude to Mr. | 
Nelson for all the help he has given us in preparing to carry out our | 
agenda in California. 

We have had magnificent cooperation from the State administra- 
tion, even though we haven’t had an opportunity to meet Governor 
Brown. Maybe we will see him tomorrow in another part of the 
State. 

We haven’t had much politics, even though we are all politicians. 


ae ee 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL NELSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF HOUSING, 
CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


EL eR 


Mr. Nexson. I am not a politician; just a hard-working State em- 
ployee. Gentlemen of the subcommittee, looking over your agenda | 
for this hearing today, I notice a list of proposed legislation. Al: | 
though most of the remarks of the division of housing will be con- 
fined to housing, I wish to say we do have an interest in S. 1778 and 
S. 2498. 

In connection with the administration of the migratory labor | 
housing in California, we find that there is a practice of leasing facill- 
ties to labor contractors, to crew leaders, and to concessionaires, and it 
is obligatory on the division when policing or when seeking the 
owner or the responsible party of the housing, in order to peruse the 
conditions—we find that it is sometimes very difficult, because of the 
nonresident character of the person who is responsible for the hous- 
ing by lease or through other means. 

I have a statement which I would like to read to the committee. 
I have given the stenographer a copy here. She doesn’t need to copy 
it all down. I have a few other notations that I would like to make 
at the conclusion of the written presentation. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Lowell Nelson, chief, division of | 
housing, California department of industrial relations, follows :) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF LOWELL NELSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF HOUSING, 
CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The State of California, since 1913, has had standards for housing workers. 
Since 1915 the division of housing has been delegated enforcement jurisdiction 
and responsibility. 

From a few simple sanitary requirements at that time, legislative enactments, 
incorporated in the Labor Camp Act, have expanded to provide statutes and 
implementary administrative regulations covering standards for construction, 
plumbing, fire protection, electrical installations, heat, and ventilation, in addi- 
tion to standards for maintenance, use, and occupancy. These standards apply 
to not only agricultural workers but also include industrial and railroad facili- 
ties, whether permanent, seasonal, or temporary housing, which accommodates 
five or more employees. 

Twenty-five years ago, California had an estimated 2,000 labor camps. Lack 
of a requirement for mandatory registration of labor camps precludes an accu- 
rate count ; however, as of July 1, 1960, we have 7,900 camps of division record. 
An approximate 83 percent are agricultural, 10 percent industrial, and 7 percent 
railroad. 

The division of housing staff make construction, safety, occupancy, and main- 
tenance inspections of all employee housing subject to the labor code. Under- 
construction inspections are also made to insure compliance with the standards, 
and emphasis is given to reinspection where necessary to determine compliance 
with previous orders for correction. Although the labor code does not provide 
for mandatory preoccupancy inspections, division policy includes inspections 
prior to occupancy wherever possible. The State department of employment, 
farm placement section, assists by making available to the division information 
and records relating to the housing of five or more employees, particularly 
where requests for foreign contract workers are processed through the farm 
placement section. 

This division has a joint policy with the State department of employment 
wherein preoccupancy inspections and approval by this division of all camps pro- 
posed to accommodate braceros is a prerequisite to certification of the braceros. 
This policy has resulted in an accelerated number of requests by growers asso- 
ciations for preoccupancy inspections. 

The U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, has a respon- 
sibility and interest wherever braceros are employed. Due to the broad coverage 
of Public Law 78, such as contracts, wages, etec., and since the California re- 
quirements are comparable to the Federal regulations and the division has 
enforcement jurisdiction over all employee houisng, the division, primarily, 
inspects bracero housing. 

The division cooperates with the Bureau of Employment Security where the 
foreign contract workers are involved to carry out an effective housing program, 
particularly where the employer fails to correct violations; in these cases the 
division notifies the Bureau which has the authority to immediately remove all 
contract workers. 

The lack of control over housing facilities for less than five employees leaves 
a void which is of concern to us, as this division administers California’s hous- 
ing laws which have as their objective to improve the housing conditions for all 
all the people of this State. 

The division finds there is a definite trend of migratory families away from 
the farms or from housing furnished by employers to the urban or suburban 
areas, for whatever reasons this may be, whether it is to be nearer schools, or 
because of improved transportation which allows for a greater degree of inde- 
pendence ; yet it must be recognized that there is a shortage of family-type hous- 
ing for this group, especially that furnished by the employer. 

At the recent Governor's conference on housing held June 13—15, 1960, at Los 
Angeles, group sessions on the subject of employee housing in agriculture were 
held. 

We note from a preliminary review of their findings that financial assistance 
for construction was discussed, and the group recommended that “support be 
fiven to Senator Williams’ bill S. 2928 providing financial assistance to farmers, 
farm associations, and State or county governments wishing to provide migrant 
housing on a nonprofit basis.” The recommendation further stated that eligi- 
bility should not be limited to migrants but should include all farmworkers. A 
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second recommendation emanating from the conference session is that means 
should be provided to make it possible for developers to build and rent low-cost 
housing in areas adjacent to agriculture; or alternate Government housing should 
be provided. 

Another session proposed extension of minimum standards for dwellings in 
unincorporated areas through applicability of the State Housing Act, which now 
applies only to incorporated areas. 

The conference session also pointed out that “there is a problem of housing 
utilization to eliminate inefficient short-time cecupancy of farm housing with 
subsequent vacancy for balance of year. Seasonal employee housing is a prob- 
lem. The immediate goal is to get better farmworker housing, but permanent 
low-cost housing will provide more help to put farmworkers on their feet in our 
society.” 

A panel session on “Governmentally Assisted Low Income Housing at the Gov- 
ernor’s Housing Conference” brought out that: 

“Although State enforcement of agricultural workers’ housing standards has 
been good, this has led to some intercounty movement and sale of shacks. Shack 
towns and shack suburbs of incorporated cities are a major problem in the Cen- 
tral Valley.” 

The group proposed that “solution to the shack-town problem could take the 
form of public grants to local bodies on a matching basis for land improvements 
and utilities installations. Also, subsidization of interest rates to make available 
long-term loans should be considered.” 

As soon as they are published, I will be pleased to forward copies of the full 
report on findings and recommendations of the forementioned sessions of the Goy- 
ernor’s conference on housing. 

Mr. Nexson. I have a few additional remarks and exhibits which I 
think the committee would be interested in. 

It is noted that the division has not maintained a breakdown of 
whether persons being housed were domestics or foreign contract 
workers. The Bureau of Employment Security reported to us in 
October of 1959 that there were approximately 5,500 camps housing 
Mexican nationals in California. This figure, of course, includes for 
their purposes facilities housing less than five employees. If we were 
to assume that 700 of these camps accommodated less than 5, approxi- 
mately 60 percent accommodate Mexican nationals wholly or in part. 

The division last fall forwarded a questionnaire to all labor camps 
with a copy of our new implementary regulations—that is, this book 
which I will offer in exhibit with the questionnaire inside. Returns 
were disappointing. There were 604 returns from 5,450 camp opera- 
tors inthe 3 areas. Some returns did not carry complete information. 
The capacity of the camps recorded by the 604 returns were reported 
as follows: Singles, 3,636; families, 2,887; 496 camps reporting on 
this question, 184 domestics and 334 Mexican contract workers, wholly 
or 1n part. 

The division is making arrangements with the division of labor 
statistics and research to compile through IBM tabulation more de- 
tailed statistics on labor camp occupancy. The division, if you are 
interested—the division precoccupancy inspections reported from 
February through June of 1960 amounted to 1,548. That is just pre- 
occupancy alone. Bear in mind, gentlemen, that these are questions 
from growers and farmers in order to set their housing to standards 
before occupancy takes place, thus avoiding any violation and other 
extenuating circumstances which would hinder them in their crop 
harvest. 

Construction evaluation for new and additional facilities reported 
to the division, 1958—59 fiscal year was $6,335,180 of farm housing. In 

the 1959-60 fiscal year, we have construction reports of $7,489,154. 
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Another figure which you may be interested in: In the 1958-59 fiscal 
year, the labor camps of record in that year were 7,596. The new 
camps found or reported in by various means were 671. This is just 
last year. The inspections made that year were 7,395 by the division. 
Reinspections were made of 2,088, and total camps inspected were 
6,420. 

Now, the violations recorded in those camps which were subsequently 
corrected for occupancy were 14,460. 

We have in 1959, through May only, 4,677 inspections, and rein- 
spections of 1,857, making a total inspection to date of 6,534. 

Now, the division at this time in personnel has 38 field inspectors. 

At the end of this fiscal year, we believe the figures will show that 
we have put in 19 man-years of our staff on labor camps and employee 
housing in this State. 

I would like to offer as an exhibit to the committee, the Labor Code, 
division II, part 9, chapter 1, article 4, rules and regulations relating 
to employee housing; California Administrative Code, chapter 9, 
article 159; and enclosed is a sample questionnaire, a very similar 
questionnaire to that we sent out tothe growers. 

I would also like to place in as an exhibit, the simple brochure, “Cali- 
fornia Division of Housing,” which tells in brief the duties of the 
division other than labor camps. 

I have a Spanish worded direction concerning dormitories and 
housing, which I would like to give the committee. There are two 
articles here, newspaper articles, which I believe tell a very fine story. 
Our press in California has been covering this subject. One is from 
the Modesto Bee, dated February 21, 1960; the other one is the Moni- 
tor, the official newspaper of the Archdiocese of San Francisco, which 
you will find very interesting. This is dated July 1. 

In addition, for the committee’s use—you may have it already— 
however, I would like to offer it as an exhibit from the division, the 
“Assembly Interim Committee Reports, 1957-59,” report of the assem- 
bly on industrial relations to the 1959 session of the legislature, with 
particular reference in respect to housing. 

(The above-mentioned material submitted by Mr. Nelson follows :) 


[From Modesto Bee, Feb. 21, 1960) 


Housing Is NEEDED FOR FARM LABORERS IN MANY COUNTIES 
PATTERN Is SHOWN IN STATE REPORT 





CHANGING AG 


(By Charles Mendenhall, Modesto Bee Country Life editor) 


Housing is a major factor in obtaining farm labor in seven California counties, 
according to the 1958 annual report of the farm placement service, State depart- 
ment of employment. 

The report which outlines the activities for the 1957-58 harvest season, says 
more housing would make recruiting of labor easier for Stanislaus, San Joaquin, 
Merced, Fresno, Kern, Santa Clara, and Imperial Counties. 

The housing need varies by counties. 

In Stanislaus County housing is classed as the major problem standing in the 
way of recruiting labor. 

In Fresno and Kern Counties, family housing is the need, while in Merced and 
San Joaquin Counties there is need for both family and single housing. 

The housing need in Imperial County is for year-round workers. 
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STUMBLING BLOCK 


The investment required for units used only a short part of the year is the 
major stumbling block in the development of housing. 

Owners of farm labor housing had problems of their own in 1958—in Santa 
Barbara County operators of an S0O-unit farm labor center could not evict 
workers who had taken nonfarm jobs so that the units would be available to 
their replacements 

In other parts of the State now in a transitional period, land values were 
deemed too high for farm labor housing, or the temporary outlook for need for 
labor precluded such investments. 
areas in particular. 

The 1957-58 harvest year did not present the problems of last year 
on this past season will be out early in 1961. 

Because of short crops, fewer farm workers were needed in 1958. The total 
workers in farming in 1958 dropped 1.6 percent from the preceding season. 

The farm placement service report shows that the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Valleys have not been affected by loss of farmlands to suburbs as has 
occurred in southern California and the coastal areas. 

Newly developed farmlands have more than replaced any valley lands taken 
over by farming. 

Highlighting the changes in the agricultural picture of the valleys is the in- 
creasing acreage of tree crops, the taking over of pasture and rangelands for 
cultivated crops as the result of increased irrigation facilities. 

The movement of the citrus industry into the Tulare County district has been 
a major factor in the increased tree crop industry in the valley. 

To the farm placement service, these changing trends in agriculture mean 
rapidly changing needs of farm labor supplies. 

Areas not previously needing tree crop harvest workers do—-some of the need 
for such workers has diminished in southern California. 

Cultivated crops growing where grass grew before. increases the need for 
farm laborers, particularly in the stoop labor field. 

The shifting agricultural pattern also means workers must be directed into 
new areas. 

The report also shows favorable progress is being made in mechanizing the 
harvests of many crops. Most of this mechanization, however, has benefited 
crops grown in the southern San Joaquin Valley, Sacramento Valley, and coastal 
areas. 

The Stanislaus district specialty crops still depend heavily on hand labor. 

In 1958, grapes made the biggest demand on farm labor—63,700 being em- 
ployed in the crop at the peak of the season. 

Cotton, although highly mechanized, still is the second largest user of labor, 
with tomatoes a strong third, peaches, fourth. 

In 1958, the farm placement service, aided by farmer groups, continued the 
recruitment program through newspapers, radio, and television stations, with 
a 53 percent increase in new applicants for farm jobs. 

With special emphasis placed on youth placement during the summer months, 
the service reports 19,744 boys and girls, aged 12 to 18 years, engaged in farm 
labor. 

Most of the youths were engaged in tree crop harvesting work. Of the 19,744 
working, 10,452 were in this field. 

There were 8,921 working in vegetable crops and 169 in field crops. 

In the tree crop harvest, apricots, bush and strawberries. grapes, peaches and 
prunes were the most popular with youths. 

The bulk of the youths engaged in vegetable harvests were helping with the 
snap bean gathering in 11 different counties. 

During 1958, the farm placement service supervised activities of 33 day haul 
points in 26 towns. The average number of workers hauled from each town 
was 2,863. 

There were fewer foreign laborers working in agriculture in 1958—93,600 as 
compared to 94,100 at the peak. The average number of foreign workers in 1958 
was 47,600, compared to 52,100 the previous year. 


This was true close to large metropolitan 
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PREFACE 


This publication contains minimum standards of construction, occu- 
pancy, safety, use, and maintenance of employee housing facilities, as 
provided by the State Labor Code and the Rules and Regulations to 
Implement, Interpret, and Make Specific Provisions of the Labor Code 
Relating to Employee Housing. 

Other state requirements that may be applicable to labor camps in- 
elude the State Electrical Safety Orders (California Administrative 
Code, Title 8, Chapter 4, Subchapter 5), the General Industry Safety 
Orders, California Administrative Code, Title 8, Chapter 4, Subchap- 
ter 7), the Unfired Pressure Vessel Safety Orders (California Admin- 
istrative Code, Title 8, Chapter 4, Subchapter 7), and the Earthquake 
Protection Law (Health and Safety Code, Division 13, Part 3). 

Persons planning to construct new labor camps or to add to or re- 
model existing employee housing facilities are advised to contact the 
nearest office of the Division of Housing. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS TO IMPLEMENT, INTERPRET, AND 
MAKE SPECIFIC PROVISIONS OF THE LABOR CODE 
RELATING TO EMPLOYEE HOUSING 
(Division 2, Part 9, Chapter 1, Article 4) 


CALIFORNIA ADMINISTRATIVE CODE 
TITLE 8, CHAPTER 9, ARTICLE 1 


CEffective July 1, 1959 >) 


Article 1. Employee Housing—Labor Code, Division 2, Part 9, 
Chapter 1, Article 4 


Part 1. APPLICATION, Scope, AND ADMINISTRATION 


16216. Authority for Article. This article is adopted pursuant to 
the provisions of Sections 76 and 2415 (e) of the California Labor 
Code. Its purpose is to implement, interpret, and make specific, and 
otherwise carry out the provisions of Division 2, Part 9, Chapter 1, 
Article 4 of the Labor Code. 


16217. Application and Scope. The provisions of this article shall 
apply to camps and labor supply camps as defined under Section 2410 
of Division 2, Part 9, Chapter 1, Article 4, of the Labor Code. Any sec- 
tion of the California Administrative Code requiring a structural 
change shall not be construed as retroactive in or on an existing struc- 
ture on the effective date of this article. 


16218. Enforcement. The Division of Housing shall enforce all 
the provisions of this article. 


IMPORTANT: Implementary provisions of these regulations are shown on the 


following pages at the end of each section of the Labor Code to 
which they apply. ! 
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LABOR CODE 


An act to establish a Labor Code, thereby consolidating and revising 
the law relating to labor and employment relations, and to repeal acts 
and parts of acts specified herein. (Statutes 1937, Chapter 90, page 
185.) 


DIVISION 2, PART 9, CHAPTER 1, ARTICLE 4 
CAMPS 


2410. (a) ‘‘Sleeping place’’ includes a bunkhouse, tent or other 
structure or shelter in which employees are housed in any camp. 

(b) ‘‘Camp’’ means any living quarters, dwelling, boarding house, 
tent, bunkhouse, maintenance of way car, trailer coach or other housing 
accommodations, maintained in connection with any work or place 
where work is being performed, and the premises upon which they are 
situated and/or the area set aside and provided for camping of five or 
more employees by the employer. 

(ec) ‘*Bed’’ ineludes bunk and bed. 

(d) ‘*‘Camp’’ shall mean labor camp. 

‘*Camp’’ shall also mean a labor supply camp. A labor supply 
camp is hereby defined to be any place, area or piece of land where a 
person engages in the business of providing sleeping places or camping 
grounds for five or more employees or prospective employees of another. 
(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 
(Amended by Stats. 1949, Ch. 1456.) 


NOTE: 16221. Suitable Sleeping Places. (a) “Suitable sleeping places” means 
structures having the qualities of stability, fire safety, and effectiveness for the 
protection of the life, health, and safety of the occupants. 

(b) For the purpose of this article a tent shall be defined as any structure or 
enclosure constructed entirely, or in part, of canvas or other combustible fabric. 

(c) Tents shall not be considered as “suitable sleeping places” when heating 
equipment is required as specified in Section 16222 (a). 

(d) Tents shall have tight wooden floors, raised at least four (4) inches above 
ground level and having base boards on each side to a height of at least six (6) 
inches. Concrete slabs with finished surface at least four (4) inches above grade 
and having base boards on each side to a height of at least sir (6) inches are suit- 
able in lieu of wooden floors. 


16224. Camps. (a) “Temporary camp” means a camp which is not operated 
on the same site annually and which is established for one operation and is then 
removed. 

(b) “Seasonal camp” means any camp which is operated annually on the same 
site and which is occupied for not more than one hundred and twenty (120) days 
in any calendar year. 

(c) “Permanent camp” means any camp which is not defined as ‘‘temporary” 
or “seasonal.” 


(e) 


2410.5. The provisions of this article are not intended to prevent the 
use of any material, appliance, installation, device, arrangement, or 
method of construction not specifically prescribed by this article; pro- 
vided, any such alternate has been approved. 

The enforcement agency may approve any such alternate if it finds 
that the proposed design is satisfactory and that the material, appli- 
ance, installation, device, arrangement, method, or work offered is, for 
the purpose intended, at least the equivalent of that prescribed in this 
article in quality, strength, effectiveness, fire resistance, durability, 
safety and for the protection of life and health. 

(Added by Stats. 1957, Ch. 1903.) 
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NOTE: 16220. Approvals. (a) “Approved” shall mean any material, appliance, 


- device, firture, arrangement, method of construction, or installation determined 


5 by the division to afford protection of the health and safety of the public and 

‘ts occupants of labor camps or labor supply camps. 
ge (b) The Division of Housing may require that sufficient evidence be submitted 
to substantiate any claim that may be made regarding the use of any equivalent. 
2411. In any camp and labor supply camp suitable sleeping places 
shall be provided for all employees; provided, however, that where em- 
ployees furnish their own camping equipment, the employer shall pro- 
vide and set aside a clean and well drained camping ground suitable for 

er 


the purpose and subject to the provisions of this act. 
(Amended by Stats. 1949, Ch. 1456.) 
se, NOTE: 16221. Suitable Sleeping Places. See note following Section 2410. 


ng NOTE: 16228. Drainage. The camp premises shall be free from depressions in 
ice which water can stand. Natural sinkholes, pools, swamps, or other surface col- 
ire lectors of water within two hundred (200) feet of the periphery of the camp shall 
or be either drained or filled to remove the quiescent surface water except that areas 


such as irrigation drain ditches, etc., containing water not subject to such drainage 
or filling shall be treated with oil or other larvicide to satis the breeding of 
mosquitoes or other vectors. 


16229. Location. Camp structures shall be located not less than seventy-five 


ply (75) feet from barns, pens, or similar quarters of livestock or poultry. 

P a 16230. Lighting. (a) Sufficient artificial illumination shall be provided to 
ing afford safe ingress and egress for the occupants of all living and sleeping quarters. 
er. (b) Electrical Lighting. Where electrical service is available it shall be 


utilized to provide artificial illumination. 


16231. Electrical Wiring. All electrical wiring shall be installed and main- 
tained in accordance with the provisions of the Electrical Safety Orders of the 

Pans State of California. 
the 16232. Fire Hazards. Neither any article or material that is dangerous or 
detrimental to life or to the health of the occupants of living or sleeping quarters 


BOF nor any material the enforcement agency determines may create a fire hazard, 
c. shall be kept stored or handled in any part of such quarters, or adjacent to such 
ting quarters. 

— 2412. Sleeping places shall be in good structural condition and con- 
Bie structed so as to provide shelter to the occupants against the elements 
suit- and to exclude dampness. Sleeping places shall be kept clean and free 


from vermin and matter of an infectious or contagious nature. The 
ated grounds around sleeping places shall be kept clean and free from accu- 
then mulations of dirt, filth, garbage, and deleterious matter. 
= NOTE: 16221. Suitable Sleeping Places. See note following Section 2410. 
days NOTE: 16226. Structural Condition. (a) “Good structural condition” means 
that structure shall be constructed in conformity with accepted practices and 
ary’ methods and maintained in a safe condition and in good repair, with floors, walls, 
ceilings, and roofs plumb and true and well-braced. 
(b) Floors. Floors in buildings shall be constructed of wood, concrete, or 
the other comparable material. 
or (1) Wooden floors shall be maintained tight with not less than eighteen (18) 
3 os inches air space between the floor and the ground beneath with ventilating 
Pp openings to permit free circulation of air. The space below the floor shall not be 


used for storage purposes and shall be maintained free of rubbish and impedi- 
inds menta. 


ppli- (2) All concrete floors shall be smooth-finished and the floor level shall be at 
for least four (4) inches above the exterior grade. 

this 16227. Maintenance. Effective measures shall be taken to maintain all sleep- 

S ing places, equipment, and the grounds in a sanitary condition and to ensure 

lity, freedom from vermin, rodents, flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs, or other vectors or para- 


sites in all buildings, camp grounds, and equipment. When vermin are found or 
reported, extermination measures shall be undertaken immediately. 
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NOTE: 16228. Drainage. See note following Section 2411. 
16229. Location. See note following Section 2411. 
16231. Electrical Wiring. See note following Section 2411. 
16232. Fire Hazards. See note following Section 2411. 


2412.5. Every sleeping place more than one story in height shall 
have not less than two exits from every story above the first story, at 
least one of which shall be an exterior means of egress leading to the 
ground. The exits shall be constructed as directed by the enforcement 
agency and maintained to the satisfaction of said agency. 

NOTE: 16233. Means of Egress. (a) For buildings more than one story in 
height at least one erit shall be an eaterior stairway located so as to afford an 
alternate means of escape. 

(b) Stairways shall be constructed of incombustible material or wood not less 
than two (2) inches nominal thickness with treads of not less than ten (10) inches 
and risers not more than seven and one-half (74) inches. 

(c) Stairways serving an occupant load of more than fifty (50) shall be not 
less in width than forty-four (44) inches. 


Stairways serving an occupant load of fifty (50) or less may be thirty-siz (36) 
inches in width. 


Stairways serving an occupant load of ten (10) or less may pe thirty (30) 
inches in width. 

(d) Stairways shall have handrails on each side. The vertical height of hand- 
rails above the tread nosing in line with the base of the riser shall be not more 
than thirty-four (34) inches nor less than thirty (30) inches. 

(e) Access to exterior stairways shall be by a standard door and balcony with 
railings conforming to subsection (d). 


2413. Every sleeping place shall contain at least 340 cubic feet of 
air space for each occupant thereof; provided, however, that in seasonal 
camps if adequate ventilation is otherwise provided a minimum of 300 
cubic feet may be allowed. 

(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 


NOTE: 16223. Ventilation. (a) For the purpose of this article ventilation shall 
mean the process of supplying or removing air, by natural or mechanical means, 
to or from any space. 

(b) Adequate ventilation otherwise provided shall mean window area equal to 
one-sizth (4) of the floor area, or additional mechanical ventilation in the amount 
of fifteen (15) cubic feet per minute, per occupant. 


NOTE: 16224. Camps. See note following Section 2410. 


2413.5. Every sleeping room or kitchen in a labor camp shall be 
provided with one or more windows having an aggregate area of not 
less than one-eighth of the floor area of the room. 

(Added by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 


NOTE: 16234. Window. “Window” means an opening to supply natural light 
and ventilation and which opens directly into an outside area open and unob- 
structed to the sky. 


2413.6. All windows in rooms used for dining, cooking, or sleeping 
purposes shall be fitted with screening of at least 16’ mesh. Windows 
required by this article shall be so arranged that one-half of their 
aggregate area may be open. 

(Added by Stats. 1947, Ch, 934.) 

NOTE: 16234. Window. See note following Section 2413.5. 


2414. Suitable and separate beds shall be provided for all em- 
ployees. Such beds shall be made of steel, canvas, or other sanitary 
material, and shall be so constructed as to afford reasonable comfort to 
the occupants. 

(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 
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NOTE: 16235. Suitable Beds. Every bed, bunk, or cot shall have at least ten 
(10) inches from the floor to its underside. 


2415. (a) A clear space of at least 30 inches extending from the 


floor to the ceiling or roof of any sleeping place shall be allowed be- 
tween each bed therein. 


(b) In every sleeping place the ceiling height shall be at least an 
average of eight feet from finished floor to finished ceiling or to the 
roof if there is no ceiling. 


(c) At least four feet of clear space shall be allowed between each 
set of double deck bunks having one tier above the other. 


(d) There shall be not more than two tiers of beds, one above the 
other. 


(e) The division shall require adequate standards of heating and 
ventilation. 


(Added by Stats. 1957, Ch. 1903.) 


NOTE: 16222. Heat. (a) Heating equipment shall be installed in all sleeping 
places when it is found necessary to do so in order to maintain a minimum tem- 
perature of sixty (60) degrees Fahrenheit during the period of occupancy. Official 
weather records shall be used to determine temperatures of any area. 

(b) Heating appliances shall be mounted as follows: Space or room heaters 
burning gas, solid, or liquid fuel when mounted on combustible flooring shall have 
four (4) inches of open space under the base of the appliance, and the flooring 
shall be protected with sheet metal of not less than 24 U. S. gauge, extending siz 
(6) inches beyond the appliance on all sides, and where solid fuel is used shall 
extend not less than eighteen (18) inches at the front or side where ashes are 
removed. 

Heating appliances burning gas, solid, or liquid fuel shall have a distance from 
combustible materials as set forth in Table 1, or shall be installed per manufac- 
turer's instructions. 

TABLE | 
Distance From Combustible Construction 
(Inches) 
\Jackets, Sides, Rear 


Circulating space heaters (gas fired) 


Recessed wall heaters (gas fired) Flush 
Circulating space heaters (solid or liquid fuel) 12 
Recessed wall heaters (solid or liquid fuel) Flush 


Radiant heaters (solid or liquid fuel) 36 





All heating appliances using gas or liquid fuel shall have a shut-off valve in the 
fuel supply line immediately adjacent to the appliance, but not a part of the 
appliance. 

All heating appliances using gas, solid, or liquid fuels shall be connected to a 
chimney, metal smoke stack, or an approved special flue in such a manner as to 
prevent both a fire hazard and a dangerous concentration of the products of com- 
bustion of gas; all chimneys and vents shall extend above the roof. 

NOTE: 16223. Ventilation. See note following Section 2413. 


NOTE: 16236. Bed Separation. Where it will not obstruct light and ventilation 
it shall be deemed adequate separation between beds when a partial parition, con- 
sisting of solid standard building materials, is installed which shall extend the 
full length of the beds. 

This parition shall be not less than ten (10) inches above the floor and a mini- 
mum of twenty-four (24) inches above the topmost bed or bunk. There shall be a 
minimum of eighteen (18) inches clearance between the top of the partition and 
ceiling or the underside of the roof if there is no ceiling. 
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2416. An employee, upon his request, shall be supplied with a mat- 
tress or some equally comfortable bedding for which a reasonable 
charge, deductible from his wages, may be made. 

(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 


2417. Every structure used as a mess hall where food is cooked, 
prepared or served in a camp shall be kept in a clean and sanitary con- 
dition and the openings thereof shall be screened. 

(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 


NOTE: 16237. Mess Hall—Kitchens—Maintenance and Facilities. (a) Ranges 
in kitchens designed to serve ten (10) or more persons shall be provided with a 
metal range hood connected to a vent terminating outside the building. 

(b) Screening shall be maintained mosquitoproof. 

(c) Kitchens. In structures where five (5) or more employees are permitted 
or required to cook for themselves, other than a structure occupied by one family, 
a separate room shall be provided and equipped for use as a kitchen. 

(d) Refrigeration. Provision shall be made for safe storage and refrigeration 
of food. 

(e) Sanitation. The floors, walls, ceilings, tables, and shelves of all kitchens, 
dining rooms, refrigerators, and food storage rooms shall be of such materials that 
they can always be maintained in a clean and sanitary condition. 

(f) Shelves, Containers. Sufficient shelving shall be installed in or near the 
kitchen or mess hall to store all food supplies off the floor. Metal or other ap- 
proved containers with tight-fitting covers shall be provided for the storage of all 
opened bulk food supplies. 

16240. Mess Hall. (a) “Mess Hall” means a structure or part of a structure 
which is built, maintained, or intended for the serving of food to five (5) or more 
employees. 

(b) “Kitchen” means a structure or part of a structure which is built, main- 
tained, or intended for use in the preparation, cooking, and storage of food. 


2417.5. All utensils in which food is prepared or kept, or from 
which food is to be eaten, and all implements used in the eating of 
food shall be kept in a clean, unbroken and sanitary condition. 

(Added by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 


NOTE: 16237. Mess Hall—Kitchens—Maintenance and Facilities. See note 
following Section 2417. 


2417.6. Every kitchen in a mess hall shall be equipped with a metal 
sink and shall have an adequate supply of hot and cold water provided. 
(Added by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 


NOTE: 16238. Metal Sink. “Metal sink” means a two-compartment sink, of not 
less than eighteen (18) gauge, each compartment not less in dimension than 
eighteen (18) inches by eighteen (18) inches by twelve (12) inches and having a 
minimum of two (2) feet of drainboard on each side with a minimum of sia (6) 
inch backsplash constructed of such materials to be maintained sanitary and im- 
pervious to water. 

16239. Kitchen Water Heating. A continuous supply of hot running water 
for kitchen use in mess halls shall be available in all camps. 

16243. Water Supply. (a) The water supply shall be capable of delivering 
at least thirty-five (35) gallons of water per person per day. 

(6b) Water Pressure. Where water is distributed under pressure the system 
shall be capable of supplying at least two and one-half (24) times the average 
hourly demand. The distribution lines shall be capable of supplying water at 
normal operating pressure to all fixtures. 

(c) Water Tests. A water sample from the camp’s supply shall be submitted 
to a recognized testing agency for bacteriological eramination prior to the initial 
operation of the camp, when any major repair to or alteration of the water supply 
system has been made, or when the purity of the water is questionable. 
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(d) Wells. The well and the well casing shall be effectively sealed to prevent 
the entrance of drainage water or other foreign material into the water supply. 
(e) Drinking Cups. The use of a common drinking cup is prohibited. 


2417.7. Rooms used for the cooking and preparation or storage of 
food in a mess hall shall not be used for sleeping purposes. 
(Added by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 
NOTE: 16237. Mess Hall—Kitchens—Maintenance and Facilities. See note fol- 
lowing Section 2417. 
16240. Mess Hall. See note following Section 2417. 


2418. (a) Convenient and suitable bathing facilities maintained in 
a sanitary condition shall be provided in every camp. 

(b) One shower for each sex shall be provided for each 15 employees. 

(c) The floors and walls of shower compartments shall be con- 
structed and maintained in waterproof condition. 


(d) Each shower shall be provided with hot and cold water. 
(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 


NOTE: 16241. Bathing Facilities. (a) “Waterproof condition” means concrete, 
metal, or other material impervious to water applied and maintained to preclude 
the penetration of moisture. 

(b) Floors and Walls. The floors of shower compartments shall be of non- 
skid finish, impervious to moisture and sloped to drain. Minimum two (2) inch 
floor drains properly trapped shall be provided in all shower baths and shower 
rooms to remove waste water and facilitate cleaning. Walls and partitions of 


shower compartments shall be waterproofed to a height of not less than siz (6) 
feet above the floor. 


(c) Windows. Shower buildings shall have a window area of not less than 
three (3) square feet for each shower and opening directly to the outside air. 
The total window area need not exceed one-eighth (4) of the floor area of the 


room. Ventilation shall be provided equal to not less than one-half the required 
aggregate window area. 


(d) Water Supply. Shower baths in all camps shall have a continuous supply 


of hot and cold running water of sufficient capacity to supply the mazimum 
number of persons to be accommodated. 


2419. There shall be not less than one water closet for each sex for 
every 15 employees or fractional part thereof living in a labor camp; 
provided, that with the approval of the enforcement agency other types 
of toilet facilities may be allowed. A privy vault shall consist of a pit at 
least two feet deep, with a well constructed shelter, the openings of 
which shall be effectively sereened. When the excreta reaches a point 
one foot below the surface of the ground the pit shall be filled and the 
shelter demolished or moved over a new pit. All excreta in a pit shall 
be covered with earth, ashes, lime or some similar substance. 

Privy toilets shall not be located closer than 75 feet to any sleeping 
place or any kitchens and/or mess hall. 

All toilet facilities shall be constructed and maintained to the satis- 
faction of the enforcement agency. 

(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 

NOTE: 16220. Approvals. See note following Section 2410.5. 
NOTE: 16242. Toilet Facilities. (a) Water flush toilets are required in all labor 
camps, provided, however, that with the written approval of the enforcement 


agency other approved types of toilet facilities may be permitted in: 
(1) Temporary labor camps. 


(2) Camps with a designed capacity not to exceed fifteen (15) occupants, 


located in an area of low residential density and operated not more than ninety 
(90) days in any calendar year. 


(3) Camps where it is evident that there is an inadequate water supply. 
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(4) Camps where it is evident that soil conditions preclude the use of a 
sewage disposal system. as) 

(b) Approval of the installation and use of other types of toilet facilities shall 
be contingent upon strict compliance with the applicable sections of the Labor 
Code pertaining to maintenance and sanitation. 

(c) (1) A well constructed shelter shall mean a structure the floors and walls 

of which shall be built of tight-fitting material, such as T & G or equal, con- 

structed and maintained fly-tight. 
(2) Doors shall be tight fitting with self-closing devices. ; 
(3) Ventilating openings shall comply with subsection (d) of this section. 
(4) The vault shall be provided with a vent stack extended above the roof. 

(d) Windows. Toilet rooms shall have a window not less than three (3) 
square feet in area for each toilet and opening directly to the outside air. The 
total window area need not exceed one-eighth (4) of the floor area of the room. 
Ventilation shall be provided equal to not less than one-half of the required 
aggregate window area. 

(e) Location. Toilets shall be located not more than two hundred (200) feet 
from sleeping quarters. 

(f) Urinals. One of every three required water closets may be substituted 
with an approved urinal. Every twenty-four (24) inches of urinal trough shall 
be equal to one (1) urinal unit. Urinals shall be of cast iron enamel, vitreous 
china, or approved equivalent. The floor space to a point one (1) foot in front 
of the urinal lip and the wall to a point four (4) feet above the floor and at least 
one (1) foot to each side of the urinal shall be faced with a nonabsorbent material. 

(9g) Hand Washing. Wash basins or hand washing facilities with a continu- 
ous supply of hot and cold running water shall be provided at the ratio of one 
for every thirty (30) occupants of the camp. Where wash troughs are used, every 
twenty-four (24) inches of trough shall be equal to one (1) wash basin. Hand 
washing facilities shall be lined with waterproof material. 

(hk) Screen Doors. Screen doors of all toilet buildings shall be mosquito-proof 
and shall be equipped with self-closing devices. 


2419.5. All exterior openings in toilet buildings shall be screened 
with wire mesh of not less than 16 mesh. 
(Added by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 


NOTE: 16242. Toilet Facilities. See note following Section 2419. 


2419.6. All toilet facilities shall be maintained in a clean and sani- 
tary condition at all times. 


(Added by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 
NOTE: 16242. Toilet Facilities. See note following Section 2419. 


2420. (a) All garbage, kitchen waste, and rubbish in camp shall be 
deposited in suitable covered metal receptacles which shall be emptied 
daily or oftener if necessary, and the contents burned, buried, or other- 
wise disposed of in a manner which is not or does not become offensive 
or insanitary. 

(b) All drainage from the kitchen sink, toilets, baths, and laundry 
shall be carried through a covered drain to a covered cesspool or septic 


tank, or otherwise disposed of in such a way as not to become offensive 
or insanitary. 


(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 


2420.5. (a) Fresh and pure drinking water shall be provided for 
all employees. 

(b) All faucets shall be suitably and conveniently placed and shall 
discharge into sinks or hoppers and the drainage shall not be allowed 
to flow upon the ground or to contaminate the source of water supply. 
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(c) Tanks or other receptacles used for the storage of water shall 
be kept in a clean and sanitary condition and shall be covered so as to 
prevent contamination. 

(Added by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 

NOTE: 16243. Water Supply. See note following Section 2417.6. 


2421. Every person, or the agent or officer thereof, employing per- 
sons to work in or at camps to which this article applies and the super- 
intendent or overseer in charge of the work in or at such camps shall 
earry out the provisions of this article. At every camp a responsible 
person shall be appointed to assist in keeping the camp clean. 


NOTE: 16244. Duties of Caretaker. The camp owner, operator, or caretaker 
shall inspect the grounds, buildings, structures, tents, toilets, showers, laundry, 
messhall, dormitories, kitchen, and any other facilities relating to the operation 
of the camp and ascertain that each is maintained in a clean and orderly con- 
dition and that broken screening and other elements of structure of the buildings 
are promptly repaired. 


2422. The Division of Housing shall administer and enforce this 
article and for such purpose the officers and agents thereof may: 

(a) Enter public or private property to determine whether there 
exists any camp to which this article applies. 

(b) Enter and inspect all camps wheresoever situated, and inspect 
all accommodations, equipment, or paraphernalia connected therewith. 

(c) Enter and inspect the land adjacent to the camp to determine 
whether the sanitary and other requirements of this article have been 
or are being complied with. 

(Amended by Stats. 1945, Ch. 1431.) 


2423. Any camp which does not conform to this article is a public 
nuisance and if not made to conform within five days or within such 
longer period of time allowed by the Division of Housing after written 
notice given by the commission shall be abated by proper action 
brought in the superior court of the county in which the camp, or the 
greater portion thereof, is situated. 

(Amended by Stats. 1945, Ch. 1431.) 


2424. For the purposes of securing the enforcement of this article 
the officers and agents of the Division of Housing shall have the au- 
thority of peace officers to make arrests, to serve any process or notice 
throughout the State and such other authority of peace officers as may 
become necessary in securing the enforcement of this article. 

(Amended by Stats. 1945, Ch. 1431.) 


2425. Any person who violates, or causes another person to violate, 
any provision of this article is guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by 
a fine of not more than two hundred dollars ($200), or imprisonment 
for not more than sixty days (60 days) or both. 

(Amended by Stats. 1947, Ch. 934.) 

NOTE: 16246. Employee’s Responsibility. Every employee and occupant of a 
camp shall properly use the sanitation and other facilities furnished and shall 

comply with all the sanitation and maintenance provisions of Division 2, Part 9, 


Chapter 1, Article 4 of the Labor Code and all such provisions of these rules and 
regulations. 
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| its report with the findings and recommendations of the committee. 
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Subcommittee on Industrial Safety 
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SECTION 1 
SPACE AGE MUSEUM 


The Assembly Interim Committee on Industrial Relations and the 
Senate Interim Fact-Finding Committee on Commerce and Economic 
Development were assigned the responsibility of making an interim 
study of two proposed projects. 

The members of the Senate committee co-operating in this study were 
Charles Brown, Chairman; Stanley Arnold, Paul L. Byrne, James A. 
Cobey, Fred H. Kraft, Robert I. McCarthy and George Miller, Jr. 
Frank Feliz, Consultant for the Senate committee, co-operated with the 
staff of the Assembly committee. 

The two projects under study by the combined Senate and Assembly 
committees were: 


1. The feasibility of the State of California sponsoring the establish- 
ment of the world’s first ‘‘Space Age Museum,’’ and 

2. The feasibility of the State of California sponsoring the world’s 
first ‘‘International Space Age and Scientific Exposition.”’ 


The combined committees decided, at an early date, that the museum 
project is one that could bear fruit within the near future, and concen- 
trated their attentions primarily on that phase of the study. 

At the same time the committee members also determined that the 
proposed exposition plan possesses considerable merit and deserves 
further study by the Legislature. 

As a result of public hearings and research, the members of the com- 
mittees recommend the adoption of legislation authorizing the establish- 
ment of a Space Age Museum in California. 

The proposal to establish a Space Age Museum in California, the 
committees learned, was received with widespread approval and offers 
of assistance from public officials, industrial leaders, scientists, educa- 
tors, labor leaders and other representatives of interested segments of 
society. 

Early in the interim study, the Sixth Agricultural District’s Board 
of Directors offered the use of the National Guard Armory in Exposi- 
tion Park in Los Angeles as a facility for the proposed Space Age 
Museum. Acceptance of that offer would enable California to establish 
a national Space Age Museum and, being first in the field, the museum 
probably would become the Smithsonian Institution of the space age. 
Here is an opportunity that California should utilize to good advantage 
and help it to become and to remain the space capital of the world. 

The Sixth District Agricultural Association has had a history of 47 
years of operating a museum. During the last seven years it has 
operated the California Museum of Science and Industry which now 
has grown to be the second largest museum of science and industry in 
size and in attendance in the United States. This background of practi- 
cal experience can make the museum successful because they have faced 


7 
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each of the many problems that face museums over a number of years, ie 
Not only is the board of directors a qualified and competent group of Cali 


men working on the development of the museum but the staff is com. Ir 
posed of museum people who are recognized throughout the United | PY 
States as among the leaders in their profession. For instance the diree. |) 2U4! 
tor is President of the Western Museum Association and the chief of | [= 
exhibits is recognized as having developed most aspects of the story- | ee 


meres 


telling type of exhibit which has found so much acceptability through. i 
out the United States at this time. In addition to the board and the) ©" 
staff the California Museum of Science and Industry now has an{ P®l 


auxiliary, the California Museum Foundation composed of 30 of the that 
leaders in the fields of business, science and education. This board con. 48° 
ducts fund-raising drives and accepts gifts of property from various) ™& 
groups in order to provide the necessary factors to make a successful " least 
museum. ' 1 

In conversations with the board, with the officers of the foundation, J ‘Tt* 
with the director of the museum, and with other staff members of the) °!5! 
museum, the committee has ascertained that they would be willing to | field 
accept and are capable of accepting the responsibility of management of | E. 
the museum. The Foundation Board could be broadened in order to en- [ with 
compass those units of industry which are important in the space age, but | Cali 
which are not now represented in the Foundation Board. : dust 

In today’s life there are several factors necessary for the operation of} “"° ‘ 
a good museum. Among these are a building, parking facilities, a com- a 
petent staff, an auxiliary capable of raising funds, and an acceptable a 
location insofar as the people are concerned. The Sixth District Agri- 7 th ¥ 
cultural Association and its California Museum of Science and Industry ~F 
meet all of these qualifications. They own the National Guard Armory} ™@" 
with approximately 65,000 square feet which could be devoted to exhibit = 
space. In addition to this, parking facilities could be made aval ai 
within one and one-half blocks of the armory. It is the opinion of the i: 
committee that this building could be made available and the National } + 
Guard itself probably would support the transfer of its facilities to abi 
other areas, insofar as the museum staff is concerned. This report pre py 
viously has indicated that the personnel at the California Museum of ao 


Science and Industry is highly reeognized and acceptable within the Re 
museum profession. As a result it would not be necessary to build an 


entirely new staff, but the professional knowledge of the current staf = 

could be used to make the museum successful almost from the onset. Most! pre 
of the material for the same will come from private industry and of 4 
normally the task of transferring such properties to the State are so ard- en 
uous that few companies would attempt to undertake this. The existing 5 of - 
auxiliary to the California Museum of Science and Industry, the Cali 7 7 
fornia Museum Foundation, is capable and has a past experience of 7 sien 
receiving gifts from the industry and of securing the funds necessary ue eect 
operate and maintain these gifts. Most museums have found that as the! ; bs 
communities have grown up that the museums have become either parts | eee 
of the fringe of the town or are located in the slums of the community. lites. 
The California Museum of Science and Industry and the National Guard j ‘os 
Armory in Exposition Park are specific exceptions to this rule becaus an 
they are within five minutes of the downtown area and sit at a cross! factr 
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road of freeways that would enable persons from anywhere in Southern 


2a California to reach the same within a comparatively short time. 

oe In order to secure material for the museum and to secure funds from 
ted | Private industry it is necessary to assure these groups that a sizable 
res. _ audience will view the exhibits. The California Museum of Science and 
of | Industry will have by 1960 an audience of one million persons each 
ry. » year and with the completion of the new sports arena located within 
gh. | one-half block of the armory, the existence of the county museum in the 
the coliseum in the same park, it is estimated that more than 7,000,000 
on people will visit Exposition Park each year. Our investigation discloses 
the that a large available audience is essential for the success of the Space 
on. ABE Museum and if the same 1s located in Exposition Park it is esti- 
oa mated by competent authorities that it will have an attendance of at 
sful | least 500,000 persons the first year of operation. 

The committee believes that it is necessary, if possible, to avoid the 
ion, creation of a new commission, or a new agency, but to make use of an 
the | existing group which has had, over the years, a record of success in the 
¥ to field of museum management. — Minit 
tof, Expert witnesses at the hearings and individuals who communicated 
eal with the committees on the subject stressed that a Space Age Museum in 
but | California would serve as a memorial to the individuals and to the in- 
| dustries of California, and the United States, who have pioneered and 
i ot § are still pioneering the spectacular interplanetary developments of our 
“om. times, and that it would be a fitting and a valuable institution for the 
able collection and the preservation of the memorabilia of our space age. 
ori: In the past, virtually every museum founded to depict the birth and 
stry the progress of a new industrial or cultural age has been established 
nory © many decades after its beginning. During those passages of time too 
hibit Many of the more valuable and interesting exhibits were destroyed, lost, 
able OT irreparably damaged. 

: the fe Possessing, as we do today, that knowledge of the dangers of delay, 
ional } and with the realization that we are now privileged witnesses of the 
a birth of a new industrial and cultural era, it would be comparatively 
pre easy and immensely fruitful to commence the collection of a permanent 
mote st of space age exhibits, and to add to them as our interplanetary era 
: the) Continues into its normal realm of development. 
ae Research and the public hearings revealed that the establishment of 
staf the world’s first Space Age Museum, in California, would possess 
Most), 2umerous cultural, educational, economic and entertainment features of 
oan genuine value not only for the people of California, but for the people 
an of the United States and for the people of other nations, because the 
sting fl museum would feature dramatic exhibits of our space age in the realm 
Cal of national defense and in the field of peacetime industrial pursuits. 
ail The present and potential commercial and other forms of utilizing of 
re tf solar, atomic, chemical and electronic energy would be emphasized in a 
is the! spectacular manner. a 
parts » . In the realm of national defense, exhibits would include actual exist- 
nie Ing and unclassified interplanetary ‘hardware ’ such as rockets, satel- 
‘ard lites, space platforms, missiles and other similar products of our new 
a “ space age. In those instances where an actual product would not be 
oe available for display for any reason, lifelike replicas would be manu- 


factured and displayed. 
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As time goes by, the envelope of secrecy encompassing many of the 
more fantastic defense devices of our own, and those of other countries, 
will be removed so that they will be eligible for public display in the | 
contemplated museum. 

Exhibits that possess especially compelling public interest and educa. 
tional features would be explained in detail through lecturers who are 
experts on their specialized subjects, by motion picture shorts, by photo- 
graphic and other types of artwork, and through many other means of | 
communication. 

While space age developments are now particularly dramatized in the | 
area of national defense, the peacetime pursuits of our interplanetary 
era undoubtedly will exert even greater political, social, economic and 
moral impact upon man. 

The space age is advancing much more rapidly than any other indus. 
trial, economic or cultural revolution known to history, and its major | 
developments probably will be achieved by the scientists, the indus. 
trialists and the technicians of tomorrow who are the school children of | 
today. For that reason, witnesses declared, the emphasis associated with | 
any such Space Age Museum should be placed on the education of | 
today’s boys and girls. 

Some of the statements or excerpts from testimony or communica- 
tions, bearing on the subject of the interim legislative study, are pre- 
sented in the following pages of this report. 


GOVERNOR EDMUND G. BROWN 


I would like to say at the outset that I wholeheartedly support the 
proposal to establish a ‘‘Space Age Museum.”’ 

In these days of tremendous scientific rivalry with the Soviet, we | 
would do well to emphasize both our accomplishments and our goals in | 
this sensitive field. ) 

California has long been a well-spring for new ideas, new develop- 
ments in science and industry. Its role in the birth and development of 
the space age—both in private industry and our great educational 
institutions—has been a leading one. It is a role which should be drama- 
tized to our own citizenry and to the world. 

At the present time, much of our emphasis in this expanding new 
field is necessarily on its military potentialities. But it is apparent to me 
that in the years ahead its peacetime aspects will loom ever more impor- 
tant in the destiny of mankind. 

Our goal is universal peace. To achieve it our citizens of tomorrow 
should know the proud legacy of scientific knowledge and industrial de- 
velopment on which the w orld of tomorrow will be based. 

A Space Age Museum would fill that need. It would be both a tribute | 
to the men and women who have pioneered this amazing new era and 8 | 
repository for preservation of its memorabilia. Set up as a self-support | 
ing institution it would eliminate the necessity for any additional tax 
burden, yet it would be a valuable addition to the educational, economic, | 
cultural and entertainment facilities of this great State. 





My deep appreciation goes to the California Museum of Science and — 


Industry for its offer of a building to house the Space Age Museum. 
Your committees are to be congratulated for the vision they have dis 
played in bringing this tremendously fruitful project into being. 
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DR. RAYMOND B. ALLEN 
Chancellor, University of California at Los Angeles 
Member, Board of Directors, Sixth District Agricultural Association 
Member, Board of Directors, California Museum of Science and Industry 
Vice President, Board of Trustees, California Museum Foundation 

As an educator, as a person who assisted in the development of certain 
exhibits at the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry, and as a board 
member of the California Museum of Science and Industry for a 
number of years, I wish the Assembly Interim Committee on Industrial 
Relations and the Senate Committee on Commerce and Economie De- 
velopment to know that I wholeheartedly endorse both the principle of 
a Space Age Exposition and the principle of a Space Age Museum. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious to those of us in the educational 
field that the effective use of museums and their collections can be one 
of the most valuable tools available for the school and the colleges. If 
we are to keep our young alerted to the age in which they live and the 
age in which they soon will live, we must provide visual evidence of the 
changes in their existence. 

It is my own sincere belief that the Space Age Museum could best 
be located in Exposition Park in Los Angeles because of the possible 
availability of the National Guard Armory for exhibit purposes and 
because of the very fine museum management now operating the Cali- 
fornia Museum of Science and Industry. One of the chief difficulties in 
establishing any educational tool is the acquisition of accreditation in 
the sense of materials to be offered to the public. As a result, it would 
seem to me that the proposed Space Age Museum might well be en- 
hanced considerably if it were to be operated by an experienced group 
of museum administrators. 

The history of the achievement of the California Museum of Science 
and Industry in the last seven vears is most noteworthy and for that 
reason I propose that such a Space Age Museum be administered by 
the board of the California Museum of Science and Industry and that 
it be guided in those principles and in its philosophy by the Board of 
Trustees of the California Museum Foundation, a group of conscientious 
public citizens who have done wonders in building the Museum of 
Science and Industry. 


JOHN M. ANNAND 
President, Joint Council of Teamsters No. 42 

Los Angeles, California 
The stake of organized labor in our new interplanetary age is a 
tremendous one. The brains and the brawn of our skilled workers are 
the twin tools that have fashioned, and will continue to fashion into 
shape the space age articles, implements and instruments conceived by 
the minds of our scientists. As we leave the conventional field of in- 
dustrialization which we have known for so long, and enter the new one 
that space age developments is creating, new occupations and new 
trades will come into existence. The men and the women who are mem- 
bers of organized labor can be counted upon to perform their assigned 
roles in this spectacular venture into the outer world. Few people 
realize the extraordinary age of science which is enveloping us. We 


2 
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should employ every device and every opportunity at our command to 
acquaint our people with coming changes which will so deeply affect 
each and every one of us. 

The establishment of the world’s first space age museum at this 
time, and a continuing study of the feasibility of establishing the 
first interplanetary scientific and space age exposition, represent two 
of the finest possible mediums through which to educate and to in- 
form our people about the past, the present and the future of a thrill. 
ing new era upon which mankind is embarking. 


ROBERT S. BELL 
President, Packard Bell Electronics 
Los Angeles, California 

A Space Age Museum would bring together the ability, resources 
and knowledge of the leading military and civilian organizations. It 
would constitute a review of the tremendous accomplishments to date | 
and permit some grasp of what remains to be done. It would act asa 
stimulus and a path towards making maximum use now, and for the 
future development of, the tremendous brainpower, skills and know. 
how of California. It would contribute to the advancement of knowl. 
edge, the commercial development of our State, and by these methods, 
ultimately to the defense of our Country. 

It is very important to the development of our Country that we 
have available something to stimulate the imagination of people of all 
ages who can contribute to the scientific advancements we are trying 
to make today. We have made more advances since the turn of this 
century than we did in the previous 1900 years. Things are moving s0 
fast that the ability to bring some background to the people can only 
be done visually by a large organized project such as a space age con- 
ference, or a space age museum or exposition. In them we can offer 
some idea of the grasp of the problems that are being faced today and 
the social, commercial and military reasons why constant advances 
must be made. We recently had a most suecessful space conference here 
in Southern California. It was so successful that it will be conducted 
annually. It was the first one in history. The tremendous interest in- 
volved is indicated by the 500 commercial exhibitors who paid to show 
their skills to the public. We were open three days and had an at- 
tendance of more than 100,000 visitors. 

This will give you an idea of the impact that a Space Age Museum | 
would have on the public. 


RICHARD, G. CANNING 
Automatic Data Processing and Production Control Systems 
Los Angeles, California 


Your preliminary report states that experts estimate that 50,000,000 [ 
people would attend the exposition, over a period of four years. Several | 


years ago, the Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce investigated 
the possibility of a world’s fair for Los Angeles, and a figure of 50,000; 
000 in two years was determined to be a fair estimate. So I believe that } 
your figure of 50,000,000 in four years may be conservative. 
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HUGH L. DRYDEN 
Deputy Administrator, National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
United States Government, Washington, D. C. 

I am personally very much in favor of the broadest dissemination of 
knowledge to the publie concerning scientific and technological achieve- 
ments in the fields of aeronautical and space activities. It appears to me 
that the proposals for a Space Age Museum and an Interplanetary 
Scientific and Space Age Exposition are well designed to serve a very 
worthwhile purpose. 


D. C. DUNCAN 
President, West Coast Electronic Manufacturers Association 
Los Angeles, California 

We believe that California has played a highly important part in the 
early development of the Space Age. A museum would serve to draw the 
attention of our local citizens to this fact and to the continually growing 
importance of the Space Age to California. Other areas of the country 
would be encouraged to look toward California as the center of space 
technology and production. Thus, new supporting industries would be 
formed within the State and would be brought in from other parts of 
the country. This would be a repeat performance on a larger scale of 
what has already happened in the aircraft industry and, more recently, 
in electronics. 

A museum could gradually. become a collection of historical exhibits 
which tell a story of man’s entrance into space. The exhibits would 
probably best be constructed for the specific purpose of telling this story 
rather than being merely samples of commercial and military products, 
such as might be used for an exposition. 


J. HOWARD EDGERTON 
President, Sixth District Agricultural Association 
President, California Museum Foundation 
Los Angeles, California 

Since the first publicity came out on the possible proposed space 
museum, I have been extremely interested in the development of it. I 
have discussed the matter with our Sixth District Board, and most of 
the members of the California Museum Foundation Board, and I can 
say without hesitation they were very sympathetic with it. They feel it 
has considerable merit from an educational standpoint, and they think 
that it is sound, that the State should lay the foundation for a future 
development of this kind with full knowledge that considerable support 
would have to come from private industry in order to make it successful. 
We have learned in the California Museum of Science and Industry 
that possibly one of the reasons why we have not had more support from 
industry in the past, is because they haven’t been asked for it. One of 
the changes in the philosophy of the management of our museum during 
the past few years has been the philosophy that we are going to insist on 
the major support coming from industry, for the future developement 
of our museum instead of begging Sacramento for that support. I would 
like to point out that out of the next $525,000 investments in exhibits 
In Our museum that will be made, $425,000 of that is coming from pri- 


» vate industry, and it is the policy of the management of the museum 


that industry not only be given an opportunity but be asked very 
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aggressively for this very worthwhile educational element that we have bublic, 
going here. I would say that it is true, I think it is sound, that if youjuch m 
promote a space museum, that you could, ask for and receive, consider. \tates. 
able support from industry in the future. Our own facilities here, as} A sp 
you have been told, are available to you. We will give you every pos. |p that 
sible co-operation if you should decide to ask the Sixth Agricultural] I spe 
District and the California Museum Foundation to assist in whatever jne of | 
further development that may take place on this project. We have the Moscow 
State-owned land. We have buildings which are already erected. We $100.00 
have the framework of very capably trained personnel in museum maz- jneludi: 
agement. This is extremely important. I just want to assure you that jeally « 
our board, both the Sixth District and the California Museum Founda-| The 
tion, will co-operate with you 100 percent in the event that this project hoviet 
is approved. The California Museum Foundation Board is composed \ientif 
of a very representative group of scientists, educators, industrialists, )eeomp 
and civie people, a cross section of our community. They are helping us| I bel 
on our Own museum, and we would have room on there for anyone else jnent 0: 
that might be necessary to further this specific space age program. sistar 
while e 


DUDLEY FORTIN a space 


Manager, California State Fair and Exposition 
Sacramento, California 
The Board of Directors and Management of the California State Fair 
and Exposition wish to express deep interest in the future development 
of a Space Age Museum and in the purpose which such a project repre- Iwai 
sents. or the 
We are now at the present time developing plans for the new Cali-/#t of 
fornia State Fair and Exposition on a 1,065 acre site in Sacramento Pace 
which is scheduled to open in 1961. We feel that the new fairgrounds} *"° | 
would be an ideal year-round location for such a project and we shall adustr 
welcome the opportunity to discuss this matter with the proper con- ily wi 


mittee when called upon. Calif 
ud mi: 

SCOTT L. GLENN uintai 

Scott Glenn Enterprises 

Hollywood, California . can 
; . ; , r 

We feel that the project could play an important part in helping to aie 


supplant our State’s dwindling natural resources by strengthening oufy,...,,,, 
economic structure. Actix 
J. C. HOFFMAN keomp 

Manager, Production Information, Missile and Ordnance Systems Department wwards 

General Electric Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania areers 

We consider this a very forward looking effort. I hea 


DR. JOSEPH KAPLAN 
Chairman, United States National Committee for the International Geophysical Year 
Professor of Physics, University of California at Los Angeles 
The history of modern aeronautical science in the United States} The ; 
literally revolves about Southern California. Southern California wouldjteellen 


be remiss if it did not take long-range, ambitious and imaginative stepsppportu 
to establish a museum of space science. id as 1 

The impact of ‘‘Sputnik I’’ on our national consciousness has draw] Inasn 
our attention to the fact that every means possible by which the generajiad edh 
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rave public, but children in particular, should be educated in science—every 

youjuch means is essential for the future and the security of the United 

der- }tates. 

2, as| A space age museum would be a genuine and significant contribution 

pos- o that effort. , 

ural | I spent 23 days in the Soviet Socialist Republics this summer and 

ever ne of the most striking things I saw there was a permanent exhibit in 

» the Moscow housed in 65 or more elaborate buildings and costing more than 

We $100,000,000. One of the buildings was devoted to space age exhibits, 

man-jncluding a perfectly flyable replica of ‘‘Sputnik III,’’ which was 

that ally quite interesting to view. 

inda-| The purpose of the exhibit was to bring people from all over the 

oject foviet Union and satellite states to show them the results of Soviet 

»osed jeientifie endeavors and to create pride in the Russian people over the 

lists, kcomplishments of their nation in the scientific fields. 

ng us| I believe that the State of California should sponsor the establish- 

e else ment of a Space Age Museum, as quickly as possible, and to enlist the 
sistance of all segments of our California communities in that worth- 
shile endeavor to help educate our people, and especially our children, 
aspace age developments. 


DAN A. KIMBALL 
Pair President, Aerojet General Corporation 


Azusa and Sacramento, California 
yment 


-epre- I want to commend the California Legislature and its two committees 
tr their forward looking activities to prepare California for the im- 
Cali. act of the Space Age. I am enthusiastic about the plan to establish a 
mento space Age Museum in Exposition Park. 
ounds| The Space Age is bringing changes more swiftly than any previous 
. shal] dustrial or scientific revolution in our history. Its potential is virtu- 
- eom-fly without limit. 
California already has forged to the forefront in the field of rockets 
ud missiles. It is important to the State’s economy and well-being to 
uintain this leadership as the Space Age gets into full swing. 
I can think of no better way to highlight the State’s present activities 
ud promote the establishment of new Space Age industries than to 
sablish a state-sponsored Space Age Exposition and Space Age 
1g OUEnseum, as recommended by your committees. 
Activities like these will pay off in many ways. The best scientific 
xeomplishments of all nations can be brought together and applied 
wards peace and a better life. More youngsters could be interested in 
aeers in science. Many new jobs in new industries will be created. 
I heartily endorse your plan and urge its speedy adoption. 


ing to 


D. P. LOKER 

sar Vice President, Star-Kist Foods, Inc. 
Terminal Island, California 
States] The idea of the immediate establishment of a Space Age Museum is 
wouldjeellent. It will give the museum staff and committees concerned a rare 
e stepsportunity to collect and display articles and items currently extant, 

il as the Space Age develops the collection can develop hand in hand. 
drawij Inasmuch as such a project would be of inestimable value historically 
zeneraliid educationally to the people of the West, and California in par- 
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ticular, I would favor such a project being under state control rather 
than federal. 


DANIEL L. MacDANIEL 
President, Disclosures, Inc. 
Corona, California 
Although our company is small, we would be happy to contribute in 
any way possible. We wish to offer our encouragement and support of 
your ideas. 
A. G. MARQUARDT 
Secretary-Manager, 50th Agricultural Association 
Lancaster, California 
This Space Age concept offers an excellent vehicle for national 
publicity for the State of California. : 


PAT MARTIN 
President, California Research Council 
Sacramento, California 

From an economic standpoint, the impact of our space age upon the 
industrial fabric of the United States has been exciting, explosive and 
dramatic. While the average citizen has read some interesting articles 
about Sputniks, Vanguards and Explorers orbiting around Mother 
Earth in outer space, too many of them think of these fantastic devices 
as ‘‘Buck Rogers’’ comic strip creations, as though each were a giant? 
yo-yo jerked into action and maintained in motion by some invisible’ 
hand on earth. 

Too few realize the tremendous scientific and industrial advances 
that have been made to achieve the remarkable feat of projecting these 
interplanetary instruments from earth hundreds of miles into the sky. 

By establishing the world’s first Space Age Museum, California 
would thereby help to emphasize its role in our new interplanetary era 
and enhance its opportunities to obtain new space age industries. 

Students of this era of megatons and missiles tell us that the world 
around us will change at a faster rate than ever before in history. 
The advances in science, medicine, technology and industry are being 
accelerated at a pace resembling geometrical proportions when COM: | 
pared with the leisurely metamorphosis and slow evolution that was’ 
the order of the day during the 1900 years between the turn of the last 
eentury and the time of Christ. 

Experts in the space age field of endeavor report that the economic 
benefits of our interplanetary era are staggering to contemplate. 

The Space Committee of the House of Representatives, of the Con 
gress of the United States, for instance, in a recent report stated, “If f 
the space age is entered by the United States with the boldness it} 
deserves, the next five years should see all talk of unemployment in 
this country replaced by the greatest labor shortage in our history.” | 

I would like to provide you with one local example of what economic 
advantages a space age industrial plant can mean to a community. You 
have visited the nearby plant of the Aerojet General Corporation, and 

it is the example that I have chosen to illustrate my point. 
' Three years ago, it employed 500 workers. Today it has approximately | 
10,000 employees. Half of these workers have come from outside the 
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Sacramento area and, with their dependents, represent 14,500 new 
residents here. These newcomers require 5,600 homes, on which the 
county receives $2,000,000 annually in taxes. They boost retail sales 
$18,000,000 a year. They increase bank deposits $11,000,000 a year. 
And they have created 5,000 new jobs in other fields by their demand 
for goods and services. 

This one company has spent $80,000,000 on plant construction and 
facilities within the past few years and another $20,000,000 in new 
construction is now underway. 

It spent $90,000,000 for the purchase of materials and supplies last 
year, expects to spend $120,000,000 for the same purposes this year, 
and buys these materials, supplies and services locally whenever they 
ean be provided by local sources. 

The firm has an annual payroll that is approaching the $50,000,000- 
mark. It is estimated that the average paycheck dollar, by the time it 
has gone through the business tills of the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker, adds $12 to the economic welfare of the community 
in which it is spent. In this instance, Sacramento County and environs, 
by that standard of calculation, benefits to the tune of $600,000,000 a 
year in economic dollar activity from this one space age industrial 
plant. 

California, because it possesses climatic, topographic and other im- 
portant advantages peculiarly attractive to space age industrial ac- 
tivities, could easily promote the establishment of literally hundreds 
of such beneficial space age industrial activities. 


MAJOR GENERAL J. B. MEDARIS, USA 
Commanding Headquarters, U. S. Army Ordnance Missile Command 
Redstone Arsenal, Alabama 
I feel, generally speaking, that anything that will provide an op- 
portunity for the early collection and perpetuation of the progress of 
the United States in the Space Age will be of great value. 


EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY 
General Counsel, Aeronautronic Systems, Inc. 
Ford Motor Company, Glendale, California 
I believe that the museum might be a very worthwhile undertaking 
and I think that California is an appropriate location for a project 
of this nature. 


SVARRE PETTERSSEN 
President, American Meteorological Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 
I would like to take this opportunity to wish you success in your 
endeavors to stimulate interest in the problems of the Space Age. 


DR. SIMON RAMO 
Executive Vice President 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Company, Los Angeles, California 

We are rightly concerned as a Nation about survival in the near term 
and thus must place high priority on military research and development 
and other defense projects to ensure our survival. However, our Nation’s 
position in the world, in the long run, is determined by the more funda- 
mental matters of education and ‘‘brain power.’’ We must increase by 
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manyfold the awareness by young and old of the highly technical society 
towards which we are headed. Our appreciation must be greater for the 
need for world co-operation so that social development will not lag be- 
hind the rapidly accelerating technological advance and bring us to 
world chaos. 

Your projects are outstanding examples of what the State of Cali- 
fornia ean do to help bring about this greater understanding of the 
nature of the world ahead. It is entirely fitting for the State of Cali- 
fornia to take the lead in these projects. The contributions by the 
science and industry of California are second to those in no other state 
in the Union in the field of space and missile technology. No state should 
find it possible to put together a finer museum or exposition, and our 
prospects for contributions in space science during the next few decades 
are even more outstanding compared with other states. The United 
States should take the lead over other nations in such proposals. If 
California moves ahead on this, it will cover well the national need, 
because California is so available and attractive to visitors from all 
over the United States and the rest of the world. 

There is no question but that public-spirited representatives of in- 
dustry and science of California will be wholeheartedly behind these 
projects and will provide that kind of support without which it cannot 
be a success no matter how well it is backed by legislative and state 
budgetary actions. Of course, over a period of years the costs will prob- 
ably be more than covered by the benefits. We should be wise enough 
to see that an expenditure for this class of educational project will be 
deserving of the relatively small sacrifices that it might appear to re- 
quire from the financial standpoint of the taxpayer of California. 


GEORGE RHODES 
Aviation Editor, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
Correspondent for American Aviation Publications, San Francisco, California 

I would like to say, for the record, that planning for an international 
proposal of this type has been overdue for at least two years. I travel 
very extensively. I’ll be going to Europe for the third time in 18 months 
within a few weeks. I attend most of the missile and rocket displays of 
this government and other governments. We who write in the technical 
field understand what is going on, but, unfortunately, the public has 
very little means of understanding the impact that the Space Age has 
on our economy. I think that the only way to put it over, since it 
hasn’t yet been put over, are projects of this nature. As immediate 
past president of the Aviation Writers Association of the United States 
and Canada, I can say that our organization will be happy to help im 
any way that we can to promote them. 


EDMUND V. SAWYER 
President, Crescent Engineering and Research Company 
El Monte, California 


We welcome your proposed plans. 
DR. S. F. SINGER 


Associate Professor of Physics, University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


I thoroughly approve of the plan to set up a ‘‘Space Age Museum.” 
I think it will be of extreme interest to people, and I feel sure also that 
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it will influence young people in choosing a scientific career. You ought 
to be congratulated for taking the initiative in this important venture. 
For my part I will be happy to support it in any way I can, i.e. by 
providing exhibit material. 


ROBERT R. STEIN 
Assistant Manager, Western Fairs Association 
Sacramento, California 

Those of us whose job it is to sell, tell and show through the media 
of fairs and expositions believe them the best possible means for effective 
communications. 

Exhibits are somewhat like money. No one has yet found a substitute 
that will work quite as well for its specific job. There is no means of 
communications, of storytelling that can excite all the senses (touch, 
sight, smell, hearing, taste) as well as an exhibit or display. 

To best tell and preserve the amazing story of this Space Age era 
unfolding around us daily, I believe your two committees have made a 
prudent and fruitful decision in selecting an exposition-museum as 
your tool for communications to the people. 

We are surrounded by technology that has made new products and 
processes possible. But, the drama, the development, research and ex- 
perimental workaday world of technology is usually located far be- 
hind chain link fences. We take our children for a 70-mile-hour drive 
along our highways and pass right by the industrial plants where the 
wonders of tomorrow are being developed by scientists of today. Our 
children see the fence or the skyline of a factory. 

Uncle Sam tells us that by 1968 the United States will be short 
100,000 scientists and engineers. Currently, Russia is educating ap- 
proximately 25,000 more engineers and scientists each year than 
America. 

How can this be true when in California, according to figures from 
the State Department of Finance, there will be a bumper crop of 
1,400,000 children of secondary school age in California by 1968? This 
is a growth of 588,000 over our present secondary school enrollment of 
840,000. 

I submit that throughout the United States our young people who 
have a potential interest in science and engineering, and have been given 
a fine academic exposure to these subjects, are nonetheless missing some- 
thing. That something is what has caused and is causing the projected 
shortage of engineers and scientists. 

Telling the story of space age technology at work is a task that will 
require the most imaginative talents available. It should be told simply. 
People should be able to get in the act—push buttons, pull levers and 
participate in the thrill of a Space Age adventure. Some will have a 
full appreciation of the technical aspects, many will meet the subject 
for the first time in its three-dimensional closeup form. 

The proposed Space Age Museum would be one excellent approach in 


achieving the objective of educating our people in Space Age develop- 
ments. 
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H. STRUNGHOLT 
Professor of Space Medicine and Advisor for Research, School of Aviation Medicine 
United States Air Force, Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 
Development in the field of space medicine biastronautics and astro- 
biology has reached the point where it certainly can provide material 
of interest for the subject, and material to insure the younger genera- 
tion to go into this field. 


DR. EDWARD TELLER 
Director, Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, University of California 
Livermore, California 

It is good to know that a study to establish a national ‘‘Space Age 
Museum’’ and an ‘‘ International Scientific and Space Age Exposition” 
is underway. 

It is my belief that both the museum and exposition could serve a 
most worthy purpose: To create in the public mind a better and more 
proper understanding of scientific matters. Without such an under. 
standing our nation is ill-equipped in the present struggle for technical 
supremacy. I therefore am most anxious that the museum and exposi- 
tion should become a real success. For this reason I would like to make 
a few tentative suggestions. 

It is of the greatest importance in a scientific display to have a full 
and clear explanation of the objects to be exhibited. Obviously the 
explanation must be on the level of the average visitor. At the same 
time it should command the sustained interest of the visitor and 
thereby pave the way to a better understanding. In order to accomplish 
all this, I believe four general approaches should be exploited. 

First, the history and development of each idea and device should be 
carefully presented. This can be done by charts and other displays. 
Second, each exhibit should be accompanied by ample explanatory 
written material and this written material, together with further ex- 
planations, should be available to the visitors in booklet form. Third, 
at the site of the museum and exposition regular lectures should be 
given in the style of those given at the Planetarium in San Francisco. 
Such lectures would be particularly valuable in connection with 
visitors from our schools. Fourth, the museum might establish a col- 
lection of filmed material which could be presented to the public. 

Of course, the success of the museum and exposition will depend 
primarily on the men and women who give their time to organizing 
them. I think this group could be aided by the criticism of a wider 
group of scientists, who would be asked for suggestions and for con- 
tinuing criticism of the maturing plans which are presented to them. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that the museum and the exposition 
should be undertaken by the State of California. I believe that there 
is enough talent and material in our State to make an excellent show- 
ing. I further believe it will be realized faster if carried out locally 
and I hope that we shall be of the greatest of service to our Nation 
as a whole by setting a high standard for a scientific exposition and 
museum. 
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C. E. VAN HAGAN 
Acting Head, Technical Information Department 
U. S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, California 
It is obvious that your analysis of the important part California 
has played in the pioneering work of space is correct, and with the 
proper planning and support, these ideas could be of value to the 
American and foreign people. 


DR. RUFUS B. von KLEINSMID 
Chancellor, University of Southern California 
Member, Board of Directors, Sixth District Agricultural Association 
Member, Board of Directors, California Museum of Science and Industry 
Member, Board of Trustees, California Museum Foundation 

I am greatly honored today to address this assembled group as a 
member of many years standing of the Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fornia Museum of Science and Industry. 

I wish to announce at the very outset that I strongly endorse both a 
Space Age Museum and a Scientifie and Space Age Exposition. Briefly, 
my reasons for such a belief are these: 

First, a Space Age Museum would emphatically report to the United 
States and to the world that California is proud of her pioneering role 
and achievements in this great new adventure with the unknown. Such 
a museum at this time would establish California as the acknowledged 
leader in space research. 

Second, a Space Age Museum would turn the puzzling and often- 
times unfamilar subject of theroretical science into understandable dis- 
plays that millions of fellow Americans could appreciate and in which 
they could take pride. It would, in effect, act as a great educational 
and career stimulus to all who visit the exhibits—school children, col- 
lege students and average citizens. And, I might add, the imaginative 
subject of space will appeal to thousands of persons who otherwise 
might not ever visit the inside of a museum. 

Third, California would attract scientists and engineers from around 
the world who would want to live in a region that honors the achieve- 
ments of the scientist. The museum would, in addition, serve as a focal 
point for our great community of scientists. 

California should have a Space Age Museum. It should be located 
in Los Angeles because the majority of the United States’ space re- 
search, aviation and electronic industries are located here. Los Angeles 
is, aS a result, the natural setting for such an exhibit. Since space is 
available in Exposition Park in the National Guard Armory and since 
a capable, experienced museum administration is assembled at the 
Museum of Science and Industry, I recommend to this committee that 
a Space Age Museum be planned for Exposition Park and directed 
by the management of the Museum of Science and Industry. 





R. W. WRIGHT 
Manager, Westrex Coropration, Hollywood, California 
We feel that such a museum would create a great deal of interest 
and be an outstanding attraction. 
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SECTION 2 
MARITIME INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


During the last interim period a special subcommittee of the As- 
sembly Interim Committee on Industrial Relations continued its sweep- 
ing and diligent study of the importance of establishing a sound safety 
program covering the docks, shipyards, vessels, warehouses and other 
facilities within the framework of our vital maritime industry. 

Assemblyman Edward M. Gaffney, of San Francisco, was chairman 
of the subcommittee. An indication of the importance the parent com- 
mittee placed on the study lies in the fact that all of the members 


of the parent committee were assigned to membership on the subcom- 


mittee. 

1. It is the committee’s recommendation that the following General 
Industry Safety Orders shall be added to the Labor Code. 

(1) G. I. S. O. 3254. Handtrucks. Handtrucks shall be main- 
tained in a safe condition. Handles shall be maintained free of haz- 
ardous burrs, splinters, cracks, or splits. 

(2) G.I. 8. 0. 3255. Handtools. Handtools shall be kept in good 
condition, and be safely stored. Unsafe handtools shall not be used. 

(3) G.I. S. 0. 3256. Storage of Materials. The maximum weight 
of materials stored on building floors or load carrying platforms, except 
those built directly on the ground, shall not exceed their safe carrying 
capacity. 

(b) Material, when stored, shall be piled, stacked, or racked in a 
manner designed to prevent it from tipping, falling, collapsing, rolling 
or spreading. Racks, bins, planks, sleepers, bars, strips, blocks, sheets, 
shall be used where necessary to make the piles stable. 

(4) G.I. 8. 0. 3299.2. Curbs or Rails on Docks, Wharves or Piers. 
Adequate and substantial bull rails, stringer rails or curbs shall be in- 
stalled at the waterside of all flush aprons on wharves, docks or piers. 

(5) G.I. §. 0. 3299.5. Equipment Inspection. The employer shall 
require that tools, machinery, gear and other equipment subject to wear 
be inspected at adequate intervals and unsafe conditions corrected. If 
tools, machinery, gear or equipment are found to be defective or other- 
wise unsafe, employees shall report the same to the person in charge of 
work who shall have it discarded, marked and so placed that it cannot 
be used again until made safe. 

(6) G. I. 8. O. 3299.7. Dock Plates. (a) Every dock plate shall 
be constructed and maintained with strength sufficient to support the 
load carried thereon. 

(b) Dock plates shall be secured in position when spanning the space 
between the dock or the unloading platform and the vehicle. The dock 
plate, together with its securing devices, where used over spans of 
different lengths, shall be used of such construction as will readily 
obtain rigid security over such spans. 
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(c) The dock plates shall be so constructed and maintained that 
when they are secured in position the end edges of the plate shall be in 
substantial contact with dock or loading platform, and with the vehicle 
bed in such a manner as to prevent rocking or sliding. 

(d) Adequate and safe means shall be provided for moving dock 
plates. 

(7) G.I. 8. O. 3409. Internal Combustion Engines. Internal com- 
bustion engine-driven equipment shall be operated inside of buildings 
or enclosed structures, only when such operation does not result in 
harmful exposure to concentration of dangerous gases or fumes in ex- 
cess of maximum acceptable concentrations. Exhaust pipes shall be in- 
stalled in such a manner that the exhaust products shall be discharged 
so as not to be a hazard to the operator. 

* * * * * 


2. It is the committee’s recommendation that the State should estab- 
lish, under the direction of the State Personnel Board and with the 
guidance of the State Department of Industrial Relations, a job classi- 
fication entitled ‘‘Maritime Safety Engineer,’’ and the immediate 
employment of four such qualified employees with two of them being 
assigned to cover the maritime facilities of Northern California and 
two of them being assigned to cover the maritime facilities of Southern 
California. 

* * * * * 

During the studies conducted by the subcommittee in the last interim 
period, and in previous ones, it became obvious that safety measures 
along our waterfronts have been sadly neglected for far too long. Over 
the years the Legislature has made ample provisions for safety pro- 
grams covering railroads, building construction, the electrical industry, 
mining, motion pictures, and many other facets of our economy. 

But our maritime industry, the first major industrial activity of Cali- 
fornia and one of the most important reasons for our having taken the 
leading position among the states of the Union, has been a legislative 
orphan. 

The Federal Government has devoted considerable attention, and 
adopted many suitable measures, to provide on-the-job safety measures 
aboard ships. But on the docks, in the shipyards, in the warehouses 
and throughout our waterfront facilities, the State has been consistently 
negligent in adopting legislation designed to protect the lives and the 
limbs of the workers who service those facilities. 

In the past, similar interim committees studying waterfront safety 
practices have recommended the addition of at least 20 qualified mari- 
time safety engineers to the staff of the State Department of Industrial 
Relations for assignment in our maritime areas of activity. Four such 
positions were allowed in the budget adopted at the 1958 Session of the 
Legislature. Two of them were approved and were included in the 
adopted budget. Actually, only one such engineer was employed, and 
the other position was never filled because of bureaucratic edict. 

Thus, after having proved the necessity for having at least 20 quali- 
fied safety engineers on the job, the Legislature and the executive 
branches of our State Government have employed only one to cover 
the hundreds of miles of waterfronts and their myriad facilities strung 
along our 1,000-mile coastline. 
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But even the employment of only one maritime safety engineer rep- 
resents a step in the right direction and, at least, recognizes that men 
who work our waterfront facilities deserve a modicum of the same type 
of protection against crippling injuries and death now afforded their 
more fortunate brothers who labor in more favored pursuits. 

It is fervently hoped that the Legislature, in its wisdom, will enact 
legislation at this session providing for the number of qualified safety 
engineers and the General Industry Safety Orders recommended in this 
report. 
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SECTION 3 
PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


The committee considered two bills, Assembly Bill No. 1912 and 
Assembly Bill No. 2738, referred to it by the 1957 Session of the Legis- 
lature, concerning the regulation of employment agencies. 

An intensive study and investigation of the practices followed by 
employment agencies in the conduct of their business and of the enforce- 
ment of laws and regulations governing their operations was conducted 
by the committee in Los Angeles in November and December of 1957. 
This study culminated in a public hearing held on December 16th and 
17th of that year. 

Assembly Bill No. 1912, as it was referred to the committee, would 
have limited the fee which an employment agency could charge for 
securing employment for an applicant to 10 percent of the first full 
month’s compensation of the applicant. Assembly Bill No. 2738 would 
have prevented the payment or deposit of any money to an employment 
agency prior to the consummation of an agreement between the appli- 
cant and an employer for the applicant to commence work as the result 
of the agency referral. 

In addition to matters directly related to the subject of these two 
bills the committee studied the advertising practices of employment 
agencies, the operations of trade schools which offer employment oppor- 
tunities as an inducement to prospective enrollees, the desirability of 
licensing employees of employment agencies, the form and content of 
contract receipts and supplementary contracts being used by employ- 
ment agencies, and discriminatory practices. 

The committee submitted a progress report to the Legislature at the 
1958 Budget Session setting out in some detail the results of its work at 
that time and this report was printed in the Assembly Journal com- 
mencing at page 397. 

This current report is intended to summarize the conclusions result- 
ing from the committee study and finalize the recommendations which 


appear to be appropriate in relation to the specific items considered by 
the committee. 


FEE LIMITATION 


The committee found that 30 states, including California, have no 
limitations on the amount of fee which may be charged for employment 
agency service. There was some feeling among applicants that fees 
charged in the Los Angeles area were excessive. Some witnesses alleged 
that certain kinds of employment were unavailable except through pri- 
vate employment agencies and that they had no alternative except to 
pay excessive fees. 

Private employment agencies, on the other hand, stressed the com- 
petitive nature of their business and contended that competition regu- 
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lated the fees charged very effectively and that they reflected the actual 
cost of doing business plus legitimate profits. 

The committee found that there was a wide disparity between the 
costs of private and public employment agencies but that there was a 
substantial difference in the volume of business and in the methods em- 
ployed by each. Any legislation limiting the fees of private agencies will 
have to consider many factors which the limited study by the committee 
has not thoroughly explored. Among these are the kinds of employment 
and of applicants, the differences in methods and in volume of business 
as between agencies, and the social implications of such limitations as 
well as the economic factors. 

As a result, the committee concludes that the particular bill before it, 
Assembly Bill No. 1912, is not a satisfactory solution to the problem. 
This is not to say that fee limitations are not desirable in California, but 
rather that they will have to be based upon carefully documented data 
so as to correct the inequities of present practices and, at the same time, 
enable employment agency operators to continue to render their service. 


PRIOR PAYMENTS OR DEPOSITS 


The practice of requiring prepayment or deposit of fees in advance of 
placement undoubtedly works a hardship on many applicants for em- 
ployment. On the other hand, many employment agency operators have 
felt compelled to adopt this device to protect themselves against the 
losses resulting from placing short-term transient applicants and from 
controversies over the amount of fees. 

The committee believes that the law should provide a general prohi- 
bition against the acceptance of fees or deposits by an employment 
agency in advance of the placement of an applicant with an exception 
provided for placement in certain kinds of employment where fee losses 
and collection problems are particularly acute. It would appear that 
Assembly Bill No. 2738 could be readily amended to provide such ex- 
ceptions and with such provisions the committee would recommend 
passage of the bill. 


ADVERTISING 


Two major aspects of the advertising problem were considered by the 
committee. One of these was the misleading characteristics of some em- 
ployment agency advertising and the problems involved in enforcing 
regulations designed to protect the public against such unscrupulous 
activities. The committee concluded that more rigorous enforcement of 
existing state regulations, combined with efforts on the part of the em- 
ployment agency associations and advertising media against condoning 
or accepting false and misleading advertising, could do much to allevi- 
ate this problem. The Labor Commissioner was cognizant of the neces 
sity for stricter enforcement of existing regulations and expressed an 
intention to provide such enforcement. 

The other aspect of the advertising problem relates to its amount and 
cost. Fees under the present no-limitation system in effect in California 
are presumed to return to the agency operator the cost of doing bust 
ness, plus a profit. Advertising is a large factor in the cost of doing 
business. Undoubtedly, if advertising were limited, the cost of doing 
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legal limitations being imposed. Whether private employment agencies 
could render an effective service with less advertising or even with less 
ostentatious advertising than the committee encountered in the Los 
Angeles area, is a matter of opinion, but it is suggested that, if sub- 
stantial support for fee limitation legislation cannot be found, limita- 
tions on the amount and cost of advertising might benefit applicants 
who in the final analysis pay the cost of this advertising through the 
fees charged. 


TRADE SCHOOL OPERATIONS 


The committee found that the operation of trade schools which make 
or imply an offer of employment as an inducement for students to 
enroll, create serious problems in the regulation of employment agency 
activities. Most frequently the schools are not subject to regulation by 
the Labor Commissioner unless such an offer of employment is made or 
clearly implied and then the commissioner can only require compliance 
with the employment agency licensing laws. There is virtually no con- 
trol over the quality of the education or training offered by these 
schools. Strict enforcement of the licensing and advertising require- 
ments of the law pertaining to employment agencies will help to protect 
the general public from being misled as to the nature of the services 
these schools offer but it does not afford a complete answer to the prob- 
lem of unwary or gullible individuals being victimized by unscrupulous 
operators. 


LICENSING OF EMPLOYMENT AGENCY EMPLOYEES 


Under the present law only the proprietors of employment agencies 
are required to be licensed. The committee found that frequently im- 
proper practices and violations of regulations were excused by operators 
on the grounds that the reprehensible actions were taken by employees 
without the knowledge or approval of the operators. Owners themselves 
complained that they were penalized for actions of their employees 
which they did not have a reasonable opportunity to control. In some 
instances, persons who could not qualify for a license were, in fact, 
operating agencies with the license in the name of some more acceptable 
individual. Employees who had been responsible for violations and been 
dismissed by their employer were known to have been involved in simi- 
lar situations with other employers. The solution recommended to the 
committee by the Labor Commissioner was to require the licensing of 
employment agency owners, managers, and placement clerks rather than 
just owners. The committee endorses this recommendation. 


CONTRACT FORM 


The ‘‘contract receipt’’ form which all agencies are required to give 
to an applicant for the purpose of informing the applicant as to the 
amount of fee, terms, ete., was found to be obsolete and inadequate. 
‘‘Supplementary contract’’ forms, which contain the actual agreement 
between the agency and the applicant and which are individually ap- 
proved by the Labor Commissioner, were not uniform in their provi- 
sions. These circumstances have led to a great deal of misunderstanding 
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and complaint on the part of applicants, as well as complicating the 
job of enforcing the employment agency regulations. 

The committee recommends that the Labor Commissioner adopt a new 
form of contract receipt combined with a clear and easily understood 
contract and require the use of this improved form by all agencies. 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


The committee heard allegations and denials of widespread discrimi- 
nation in the referral of applicants by employment agencies on the basis 
of race, creed or color. Inasmuch as there has been introduced into the 
1959 Session of the Legislature legislation on the general subject of fair 
employment practices which covers employment agency practices, the 
committee makes no recommendation in this regard. 


ARTISTS MANAGERS 


The committee recognized, at the outset, that the function of artists’ 
managers in relation to their clients differed from the relationship of 
ordinary employment agencies to applicants for employment and did 
not study the artists’ managers field of regulation. Subsequent to the 
conclusion of the committee’s active work in connection with its 
employment agency study and investigation, the Artists Managers 
Guild, which represents persons licensed in this field, submitted a state- 
ment setting out the problems which it believes require legislative con- 
sideration, together with its recommendations. The committee desires to 
eall this matter to the attention of the Legislature by including the 
statement of the Artists Managers Guild in its report at this point. 


STATEMENT BY ARTISTS MANAGERS GUILD 


In 1943, the California Legislature recognized the difference between 
ordinary employment agencies and artists’ managers. The Legislature 
passed Sections 1650 to 1663, inclusive, of the Labor Code thus setting 
up a separate category for artists’ managers. Unfortunately the separa- 
tion of employment agencies and artists’ managers in certain respects 
was not completed in 1943. For example ‘‘Theatrical Employment 
Agencies’’ and ‘‘Motion Picture Employment Agencies’’ as defined by 
Section 1552 and ‘‘ Theatrical Engagement,’’ ‘‘ Motion Picture Engage- 
ment’’ and ‘‘Emergency Engagement’’ as defined by Section 1553 are 
governed by the sections of the Labor Code relating to commercial 
employment agencies (Sections 1550 to 1649 inclusive), thus creating a 
gray area at times conflicting with the provisions of Sections 1650 to 
1663, inclusive, relating to artists’ managers. 

Sections 1550 to 1649, inelusive, of the Labor Code were designed to 
regulate the ordinary commercial employment agency, whose sole serv- 
ice is to find employment for manual and skilled workers, domestic 
help and office employees. The service rendered by employment agencies 
is that of a referral office, entirely commercial in character, and con- 
sists of referring applicants seeking employment to potential employers. 
The work of commercial employment agencies involves no continuing 
service and the relationship between an applicant for employment and 
the employment agency is of a very limited duration and is casual in 
nature. 
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Moreover, certain provisions applicable to employment agencies are 
not practical and are somewhat unrealistic when an attempt is made 
to apply to artists’ managers. For example, an artists’ manager ex- 
periences great difficulty in conforming to the conditions of keeping 
a register as required by Section 1622 nor can he give a client an em- 
ployment slip as required by Section 1624 because the artists’ manager 
does not send his clients to prospective employers as an ordinary em- 
ployment agency for example sends a stenographer to an office to seek 
employment. The reasons for these impracticable provisions in the 
employment code is that probably at the time the particular code sec- 
tions were passed there was no such thing in existence as an artists’ 
manager or if there was, we are reasonably sure that the legislators 
had never heard of them and never intended such provisions to be 
applicable to them. 

The duties of an artists’ manager involve the rendering of highly 
skilled services of a professional nature under contracts existing for 
periods of years. The finding of employment is only one element of the 
service rendered by artists’ managers. 

Generally speaking, the artists’ manager seeks to promote and 
develop his client’s professional career, improve, protect and safeguard 
the interest of his clients in connection with such clients’ relations 
with purchasers of their performances, and in and about or relating 
to the clients’ various professional activities. This can only be ac- 
complished on a long term basis. An artists’ manager may discuss or 
negotiate with prospective buyers of his clients’ services the terms 
and conditions of the clients’ engagement but such discussions are 
only a part of the artists’ manager’s function. Perhaps the primary 
function of the artists’ manager, certainly one of his most important 
functions, is the artists’ manager’s continuing contractual obligation 
to counsel and advise such artists with reference to the advancement 
and promotion of their professional careers. The artists’ manager will, 
for instance, counsel and advise with respect to the advisability of the 
client accepting a certain engagement, or role, both from the monetary 
standpoint as well as with respect to the artistic achievement and the 
possible advancement or detriment to the client’s professional career, 
read scripts and other materials to be performed by the client and 
make recommendations and suggestions with respect thereto; or if 
the client has an exclusive contract with a purchaser of talent for a 
stipulated period the artists’ manager is obligated to attempt to seek 
socalled ‘‘loan outs’’ for the client whereby the client will be permitted 
to render his services to other utilizers of talents; or when the actor is 
engaged in motion pictures and is required to go on ‘‘location’’ in 
other states the artists’ manager may be required to go into the other 
state for personal conferences with the client or with the purchaser of 
the client’s services, or both, in connection with the client’s perform- 
ance; and the same is true of services rendered by the artist’s manager 
when the actor is on personal appearance tours which require the client 
to travel from state to state. Thus the artist’s manager’s obligation is 
a continuing one which does not end with the consummation of an 
engagement for the client. It is apparent from the foregoing that the 
artists’ manager’s services not only protect at all times the interests 
of their clients in connection with the artists’ various performances but 
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since these artists work throughout the Country, the artists’ manager’s 
function also serves to bring to local purchasers of talent and the 
public, throughout the Country, the services of topflight entertainers, 

It is reeommended that an amendment be made to the Labor Code 
which will completely divorce artists’ managers from private employ- 
ment agencies and thus complete the original 1943 intention of setting 
up a separate and distinct code for artists’ managers. 
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SECTION 4 
LIMITING HOURS OF WORK FOR WOMEN 


Senate Bill No. 127 and Senate Bill No. 128 (1957 Session) pertain- 
ing to limitations in present law of hours of work for women, were 
also referred to the committee for interim consideration. 

It has been alleged that limiting hours of work to eight in any one 
day and 48 in any one week discriminates against women in ‘‘ white 
eollar’’ jobs in businesses subject to the eight-hour law because they 
cannot be considered for advancement on the same basis as men since 
they are not available for emergency work and irregular hours fre- 
quently required of executive positions. The eight-hour limitation 
appears to apply on the basis of type of business rather than type of 
job. The limitations are also said to adversely affect women in seasonal 
occupations. These limitations are found in Section 1350 of the Labor 
Code. 

This topic has been a matter of legislative concern for an extended 
period of time. It was the subject of an interim study following the 
1955 session of the Legislature by the Senate Labor Committee. That 
committee reported its findings, conclusions and recommendations to 
the 1957 Session of the Legislature. Its report (‘‘Preliminary Report 
of the Senate Labor Committee to the 1957 Session of the Legislature 
Concerning Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 15, part 1, Office Work 
Occupations Under Eight-Hour Law’’) recommended legislation to 
exempt women in office type jobs from the provisions of Section 1350 
of the Labor Code. 

The effect of the legislation referred to this committee (Senate Bill 
No. 127 and Senate Bill No. 128, 1957 Session) is to implement the rec- 
ommendation of the Senate Labor Committee as expressed in the above 
report. The committee has carefully reviewed the report and is of 
the opinion that it fully and adequately supports the recommendations 
made therein. 

During the 1957 Session of the Legislature, the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee further considered the problem of the eight-hour law for women 
and issued a report (‘‘Part II, Employments Affected by Eight-Hour 
Law’’) in June of 1957. In that report the committee considered the 
effects of Section 1350 of the Labor Code on such industries as dry 
cleaning and laundry, transportation, aircraft, manufacturing, and 
motels, and concluded that it had not received sufficient information 
upon which to base recommendations for legislation at that time and 
that further study was necessary of the problems posed by the limita- 
tions on hours of work for women generally. 

The Assembly Interim Committee on Industrial Relations has re- 
viewed this later report by the Senate Labor Committee in conjunction 
with the earlier report and concludes that while office workers and 
emergency work should be exempted from the eight-hour limitation a 
substantial study of the effect of the eight-hour law on women workers 
generally should be undertaken. 
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SECTION 5 
MIGRATORY LABOR ON CALIFORNIA FARMS 


Almost half a century has passed since California first enacted laws 
to protect the welfare of the men and women who serve as migrant 
workers on our State’s farms. 

At the beginning, the Legislature found appalling conditions exist- 
ing and, in 1913, made the first legislative moves to correct them. Major 
revisions in the statutes followed in 1919, 1921, 1937, 1947 and 1951. 

Over the years many of the faulty conditions have been corrected but 
major areas for improvement still remain. 

After field trips to various parts of the State, public hearings and 
widespread research, the committee recommends the adoption of legisla- 
tion that would achieve the following objectives: 

1. At the present time the Division of Housing, Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, is charged with supervising housing conditions on 
farms and labor camps that employ five or more workers. The division 
should be empowered to supervise conditions on farms and in labor 
camps that house one or more workers. Provisions of state safety laws 
now apply to camps with one or more workers and similar application 
should be provided for housing conditions. 

2. Added enforcement powers for the Division of Housing, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, in the application of laws, rules and 
regulations governing the housing of migrant farm laborers. 

3. Provision for additional personnel for the Division of Housing, 
Department of Industrial Relations, to supervise farm labor housing 
conditions. 

4. The institution of some type of educational program among mi- 
grant farm laborers of foreign nationality prior to their arrival in 
California. The committee believes that much of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the farmer, the labor camp operator, and the migrant 
stems from ignorance possessed by the migrant when he arrives in Cali- 
fornia to go to work. No one briefs him on how to employ modern sani- 
tation facilities, on how to care for his housing quarters, or otherwise 
to take full advantage of modern accommodations provided for him. 
Too often, the results of that ignorance are sicknesses and misunder- 
standings which lead to lost manpower and unfair criticism of the 
farmer or the labor camp operator who is doing his level best to comply 
with the law and his conscience. 

During this interim period the committee paid especial attention 
to the problem of housing of migratory farm laborers in California 
but, at the same time, studied other facets of the migrant labor problem. 

The committee found that there is a considerable difference in the 
treatment accorded American and foreign nationals who serve as mi- 
grant farm laborers in California. Most of the foreign migrant farm 
workers are Mexican nationals but, during the past few years, natives 
of Japan have been employed in increasing numbers. 
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Generally speaking, American nationals who work as migrant farm 
laborers do not receive as much attention or care, or do not receive 
favored treatment accorded to foreigners who are invited to work on 
California farms. 

No one knows for certain how many farm labor camps there are in 
California. The State is charged with supervision over those camps 
accommodating five or more workers. There were 2,000 such camps in 
1932, a total of 5,000 in 1950, a total of 7,000 in 1956 and more than 
8,000 in 1957. Most of these housing projects are operated by owners 
of the farms where the laborers work. Where large numbers of workers 
are employed (sometimes as many as 1,500 laborers) the farmer usually 
awards a contract to a business firm engaged in that activity to house 
and feed the workers. 

Enforcement and compliance are sketchy and inadequate. There are 
too many camps and too few state inspectors. Camp operators, in most 
instances, allow their consciences to be their guides. At the present time 
there are a total of 29 state fieldmen engaged in checking these camps. 
But, in addition to those chores, these fieldmen are also charged with 
enforcing housing laws under the Trailer Park Act; the Auto Court, 
Resort and Motel Act; the State Housing Act Regulating Apartment 
Houses, Hotels and Dwellings; and the Earthquake Protection Law, 
which applies to commercial buildings as well as residential buildings. 
These fieldmen face an impossible enforcement task and must rely on 
the co-operation of the camp operators for compliance. 

During a recent year peak employment of farmworkers reached a 
total of about 600,000 employees. Most of them could be classified as 
the farmers themselves or unpaid members of their families, or year- 
around paid workers. About 143,000 part-time American nationals were 
employed, of whom about 105,000 were local residents. ‘‘Non-local’’ 
workers numbered about 38,000 laborers of American citizenship. (That 
number was 13 percent less than the number for the previous year). 
‘Foreign nationals’’ in the migratory worker class (mostly Mexican) 
numbered about 50,000 in 1956. (That number was about 25 percent 
more than for the previous year). During a recent legislative debate on 
the number of foreign nationals working in the State of California the 
author of a minimum wage bill stated that 100,000 Mexican nationals 
were working on California farms during 1957. The steady increase in 
the foreign farm worker, and the steady dwindling in the number of 
United States citizens who serve as migratory workers on our farms, is 
interesting in view of the two types of treatment accorded the foreign 
and the domestic worker. The United States citizen gets the short end of 
the stick. 

Because of strictly enforced treaties between the United States 
Government and the Republic of Mexico, satisfactory housing must be 
provided for Mexican nationals prior to their employment. These 
treaty provisions further provide that Mexican nationals may be re- 
moved from any farm where the employee housing standards are below 
legal requirements. United States, Mexican and California enforcement 
agencies pay close attention to these treaty provisions because they are 
agreements between two sovereign nations, because lack of enforcement 
leads to ill-will between the two nations, and because the Mexican 
nationals are becoming increasingly important to California farmers 
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who need their seasonal labor assistance. The result is that better hous- 
ing is provided for Mexican nationals than for migratory workers 
who are citizens of the United States. This is a bone of contention 
among labor organizations and other agencies interested in the welfare 
of the migratory farm worker and the public health and general welfare. 
One example in the difference in treatment is that, by treaty, Mexican 
nationals must be fed properly at a cost of not more than $1.75 per 
day, while contractors may charge Americans on the same job all that 
the traffic can bear. The close attention paid to the welfare of Mexican 
nationals has resulted in hundreds of employers of Mexicans con- 
structing dormitories of steel-reinforced concrete with the most modern 
sanitation facilities and large, well equipped dining and recreation 
rooms, in order to comply with federal, state and treaty provisions, 
American nationals benefit by these improved conditions but it is an- 
other instance of the tail wagging the dog. 

Mexican nationals working on California farms receive favored treat- 
ment because of the treaty provisions which protect them. If, for in- 
stance, a farm operator does not properly house Mexican nationals, all 
of them can be withdrawn from the job without a moment’s notice to 
the farmer, thus leaving him bereft of manpower and in danger of 
suffering the loss of his harvest. The Mexican national is under the 
protective wing of the United States government when ill or injured, 
and enjoys the amount and the type of food he demands. The American 
citizen who works as a migrant laborer does not enjoy that type of 
protection from his own government. 

One of the major difficulties surrounding the farm migrant labor 
housing problem is due to the seasonal work period. Some labor camps 
where migrant workers are housed are operated only a few weeks 
out of the year. Some farmers do not believe it is worth the time, effort 
and money to bring their housing facilities up-to-date each year. By 
the time the inspectors have an opportunity to survey them the season 
is about to close and there is not enough time for the state’s agents to go 
through the legal steps necessary to shut down the operation in an effort 
to correct the shortcomings. 

In some instances, migrant workers benefit indirectly from a recently 
enacted Federal Tax Law. If a farmer employs migrant housing facili- 
ties, between harvest seasons, as storage space for farm machinery, he 
is allowed to amortize the cost of those buildings over a period of 10 
years, instead of over 25 years as formerly provided by federal law. 
As a result, and because of the average farmer’s usual interest in the 
upkeep of his equipment, many of them are building permanent and 
excellent structures to house their machinery and, when harvest time 
arrives, employ them to house their migratory workers. 

The committee found that the housing camps of Imperial County 
are above average for the state. This is partly due to the fact that 
Imperial County enjoys an almost year-around harvest season and 
farmers and labor camp operators are financially able to provide suitable 
quarters for migrant workers, and because most migrant workers are 
housed in camps operated by caterers or farm organizations who spe- 
cialize in that type of activity. 
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The committee was interested in learning that many migratory farm 
workers, those of American citizenship, prefer to reside in nearby hotels, 
motels or other types of convenient lodgings. 

The American migratory worker as we have known him in the past 
is disappearing—the single man who works as a migrant farm laborer 
is practically extinct. 

Mostly, the remaining American migrant farm workers travel from 
harvest to harvest with their families. 

There is a strong movement among religious leaders to make provi- 
sions for foreign nationals to bring their families with them when they 
are given contracts to work in California. 

The committee was encouraged in noting that, during the last few 
years, conditions in camps all over the State have improved somewhat 
due to a number of factors. They may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Salesmanship tactics by the representatives of the Division of 
Housing, Department of Industrial Relations, in stressing among farm- 
ers and labor camp operators that compliance is better than law enforce- 
ment. 

2. The lever of the treaty provisions between the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Mexican Government. Farmers and labor camp opera- 
tors must comply with those provisions or go without the use of Mexican 
nationals in the harvesting of their crops. 

3. California farmers made more money than usual during World 
War II and have been able to spend more money on housing accommo- 
dations for their workers. 

4. The provisions of the new federal income tax laws enabling farm- 
ers to amortize the cost of storage buildings for their machinery over a 
period of 10 years instead of 25 years— when they utilize those buildings 
during harvest seasons to house workers. 
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Mr. Netson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that concludes my presenta- 
tion. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you, Mr. Nelson. We will be happy to 
receive these materials. Wherever possible, we will include them in 
the record of the hearings, though perhaps it may not be possible to 
include them all, but we will keep those not inserted in our files and 
they will be of continuing interest to the committee. 

There are a couple of inquiries that I would like to make of you, 
Mr. Nelson. 

We, of course, traveled extensively 2 days ago, all day, Saturday, 
through a very rich and productive agricultural section of the State 
of ¢ ‘alifornia | in the San Joaquin V alley, and we saw a lot of housing, 
under your direction and guidance. 

I was not clear as to Just what housing is beyond your jurisdiction. 
Now, we did see the Fresno County—was it the Fresno County Hous- 
ing Authority ¢ 

Mr. Netson. There was one housing authority which we visited, 
and I do not recall it, but I believe it was Fresno County ; yes. 

Senator WiiurAms. Now, that was described as beyond your juris- 
diction and regulation. 

Mr. Netson. That is correct. 

Senator WituiAMs. Just how does it happen that is not part of your 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Nevson. Through the definition of the Labor Code as to just 
what is and what is not a labor camp or labor supply camp. The oe- 
cupants, the migrant—well, I shouldn’t say migrant, because they are 
not migrants. They are permanent occupants, working i in agriculture. 
In that particular authgrity, we have eight or nine in the same cate- 
gory in the State. 

Some of that housing was very good. Some of it, we are extremely 
ashamed of, although we can do ‘nothing about it, especially as per- 
tains to the metal shelters you gentlemen saw. These shelters are 
rented to the occupants by the authority and they gain rent from those 
particular places. 

They do not comply with the standards of the labor camp act of 
the State. 

Senator Witi1ams. And they are not considered farm labor camps?! 

Mr. Netson. That is a question which we are attempting to finalize 
in some manner through the attorney general's office as a start. 

Senator Wituiams. But right now, you are working on the premise 
that they are not ? 

Mr. Netson. That is correct ; yes. 

Senator Witiiams. We all can attest here—I am sure there would 
be no dissent in our group that were traveling with you Saturday— 
that the housing was poor to miserable that was not within your 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Netson. That is correct. 

Senator WittiAms. Of course, our program outlined in the legisla- 
tion would be helpful, would it not, to the housing authority ? 

Mr. Netson. Oh, yes. 

Senator WitiiaMs. To provide better housing? 

Mr. Netson. I would venture a remark here for the benefit of the 
committee. I am not sure there will be any testimony before this 
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committee on the manner in which the local housing authorities which 
are locally run would carry on this program, but I had expressions 
from a number of them to the effect that they very much favor your 
legislation that you have proposed in re egards to the housing. 

It would give the local committees a chance to approve their hous- 
ing and also, some expressed, do away with the so-called miserable 
shelters you mentioned. 

Senator Witu1AMs. Of course, we had some dramatic evidence of 
the need of a housing program for the farmers who have farm camps. 
We don’t have it on the record but we all have it in our minds, those 
of us on the trip. But we recall the 2, 3 hours we spent on the Coit 
Ranch, where Mr. Coit has supplied barracks housing for the braceros 
and a few bachelor domestics, and it is an example—in my judgment, 
the best example, of as good barracks housing as we have seen any- 
where in the country. 

His problem, however, while he has met the bracero problem and the 
bachelor domestic problem of housing, is that he can’t borrow money 
for family housing. 

The commercial terms are such that it is prohibitive. He can only 
borrow money for 3 to 4 years and of course, at the regular com- 
mercial rates, it is just prohibitive. He can’t pay it off in that 
time, and he, if you recall, expressed an interest in a program similar 
to the programs other people have, of some Government guarantee 
that will allow him to get a long-term loan, and he emphasized the 
long-term loan more than a low interest rate—a long-term loan for the 
family houses. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that in general the 
division spends considerable time meeting with growers’ organiza- 
tions and with individuals that express an interest in the division’s 
policy and what can be done to improve their housing, and we have had 
numerous expressions such as you have mentioned here, as exemplified 
on the Coit Ranch down in the valley, wherein if there was some 
method or means of obtaining money to improve their facilities—we 
have discussed this at great ‘length over the last year with a great 
many growers and their organizations. There is an interest in it. 

Senator Wiiitams. I don’t have anything further, other than to 
say that we have seen your division at work and some of the indi- 
viduals who work with you, and I have never seen any dedication to 
the good work greater than that of yourself and your people. 

It was refreshing indeed to watch the way you are going about 
providing better housing for the farmworkers. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you very much, and we appreciate those kind 
remarks. We are going to continue to do our best. 

Senator Wittiams. Thank you. 

Now, our next witness is Dr. Malcolm H. Merrill, director of the 
State department of public health. Dr. Merrill. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MALCOLM H. MERRILL, DIRECTOR, CALI- 
FORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Dr. Matcotm H. Merrixy. I have submitted a copy of the statement, 
and if it is agreeable, I will touch on two or three of the highlights 
and not burden you with the details. 
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Senator Wituiams. It wouldn’t be a burden, but if you prefer to 
do it that way, that is fine. 

Dr. Merritt. If you will recall, I did have the opportunity of hear- 
ing you at the Phoenix meeting and talking with you briefly after 
that meeting and transmitting to your committee a couple of com- 
munications since that time. 

The request that came to me today to participate was to the effect 
that while you had no specific legislation in the field of health, you 
would appreciate some comments with reference to it. 

Senator Witu1ams. Well, as a result of that Phoenix meeting, we 
labored long and hard with the Appropriations Committee in the 
Senate, you “know, dealing with health appropriation in this field, 

Dr. Merrity. We in the health field appreciate that very much, 
Senator. 

In the statement I have transmitted to you, I have indicated an 
interest somewhat beyond my own in connection with the health 
aspects of migratory labor, indicating that the American Public 
Health Association, with which I am rather definitely affiliated at the 
moment, has for a number of years manifested an interest, and I am 
transmitting with the statement a copy of a resolution adopted at our 
last annual meeting. 

Senator Wiiiiams. Fine. We will include that with your state- 
ment. 

Dr. Merritt. Also in the State health officers’ organization, the 
Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, we have had a 
special committee on migrant labor for a number of years, and almost 
annually there have been resolutions or recommendations come out 
of our State health officers group in this area, and I have included 
as an additional part of the statement the most recent recommenda- 
tion of the State and Territorial Health Officers’ Associations, which 
was adopted at our annual meeting last fall. 

Also, I have included, because it is really the basis for our interest 
in public health, the statements that were transmitted first to Mr. 
Blackwell and second, the letter that was transmitted to you on behalf 
of the American Public Health Association with reference to this, so 
you would have this formally here before you as a part of your 
hearing. 

Most. of the statement is devoted to consideration of some of the 
health problems as we see them in California, particularly some of 
the general considerations, and you will note as ‘you go through it that 
I have indicated that health is irrevocably tied in with the whole 
socioeconomic pattern of the migrant worker, that we cannot consider 
health as a single entity and hope to achieve our total objective; that 
it must move along with the improvement of the total status of the 
worker, his standard of living, his education, his housing, and the 
other factors that you are working to attempt to improve. 

So, as I have indicated here, they are so closely interrelated that we 
just can’t consider them separately. As I indicated to you, however, 
in Phoenix, we in the health field feel that there is a sufficiently 
special area here where a contribution can be made to the welfare of 
the migrant farmworker; that with some assistance in the health field, 
we feel that we could contribute significantly to the welfare and the 
health of these workers. 
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(The prepared statement of Malcolm H. Merrill, M.D., Director, 
California State Department of Public Health, with exhibits to the 
statement marked “Exhibit 1,” “Exhibit 2,” and “Exhibit 3,” follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY MALCOLM H. MERRILL, M.D.* 


I am Malcolm H. Merrill, director, State of California Department of Public 
Health, and president of the American Public Health Association which has its 
headquarters at 1790 Broadway, New York City. I am a physician trained in 
public health and have been associated with the California State Department of 
Public Health since 1937, serving in various capacities in that department and 
have been director for the past 6 years. I am appearing here today both in my 
capacity as director of our State health department here in California and as 
president of the American Public Health Association. A word of explanation 
concerning the American Public Health Association may be in order. It is a 
professional organization of public health workers in the United States. We 
have 49 affiliated societies and branches covering nearly every State in the 
Union. The total membership of the association of our affiliated societies 
amounts to about 25,000 public health workers representing the largest such 
organization in the world. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present a statement to your honorable body 
concerning the important problem of the health of migratory agricultural 
workers. 

First, I should like to make reference to two documents that have been previ- 
ously transmitted by me to your committee, the first under date of April 12, 1960, 
to Mr. Blackwell a memorandum entitled “Health Proposal for Migrant Farm 
Families.” In order that the concepts developed in this memorandum may be 
clearly before the committee, I think it would be appropriate to present it as 
part of this statement. 

“This is in confirmation of our discussions following Senator Williams’ talk 
(Western Interstate Conference on Migratory Labor, Phoenix) with reference 
to his legislative proposals in the field of migrant labor. You will recall that 
he indicated that a logical fourth element in the program that he outlined would 
be necessary appropriations and possibly legislative action to strengthen the 
health services of migrants in home base and work areas. 

“It was also indicated that if adequate funds were made available to the 
States, we might institute a number of different kinds of projects that could be 
experimented with to attack the migrant health problem. These projects might 
be directed toward any one or combination of such activities as immunization 
programs, strengthening prenatal and postnatal services, improvement of hous- 
ing and field sanitation, provision of nursing services in the camps, and ar- 
rangements for needed medical care. Another highly important area would be 
health education to enable parents to take better care of their children and to 
utilize services already available. 

“If funds were available, interstate projects could be developed cooperatively 
among several health departments to follow the migrant stream, reinforcing 
services including health education at each new location, assuring continuity of 
health services, and avoiding duplication, overlapping, and sometimes unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

“Here might be presented an admirable opportunity for interstate compacts 
and cooperation in the field of health. The simple mechanism of a health record 
agreed upon by the various State health officers and carried by the migrants 
wherever they go has not yet been really put to a test. Such a record might be 
thought of as a tool to develop a whole train of cooperative action by health 
departments, physicians, hospitals, voluntary health agencies, and other groups 


’ involved. 


“Study of cultural and other barriers to the acceptance of service by migrants, 
and in-service education of health workers would be still other important areas 
of activity. The identification of leaders within the migrant population itself 
for special training as health aids might greatly facilitate communication and 


effective relationships between the immigrant family and the professional health 
worker. 


*Malcolm H. Merrill, M.D., director, California State Department of Public Health: 
president, American Public Health Association. , 
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“As a first stage, a possible mechanism for making needed funds immediately 
available would be under the ‘Technical Assistance to States’ item of the ‘Assist- 
ance to States, General’ appropriation to the Public Health Service, which also 
includes an item for grants-in-aid to States. It is my understanding that no new 
legislative authorization would be required under the technical assistance to 
States item for the establishment of services such as those listed above. The 
contract mechanism and other methods could be used by the Public Health 
Service to assist States and other agencies such as universities and schools of 
public health. We have had experience in the use of this mechanism in such |ags¢ 
programs as venereal disease control, radiological health, and cancer control, and jomn 
we have found it an entirely feasible mechanism. I 
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“To begin immediate action, I would suggest $3 million supplementation of |staj 
the present Public Health Service budget for technical assistance under ‘Assist- N 
ance to States, General,’ for improving health services for the families of | en 
domestic agricultural migrants. poss 

“As a second stage, it might be advisable to seek at a later date legislative |(}j 
authorization for project grant authority and additional funds under ‘the grants- V: 
in-aid to States’ item of ‘assistance to States, general.’ This would bring |the 
migrant health activities in line with our vast and productive experience over the | th: 
last one and one-half decades with the NIH grant procedure. way 

“All of the above is my own personal response to the stimulation that the | iisr 
Senator and you have given me during the last 2 days. I am planning to take |onvi 
this up immediately with the executive board of the American Public Health | tur: 
Association and would hope to have a statement to you in the near future from | to t! 
that organization.” It 

The concepts noted above were further brought to the attention of the com- | hea 
mittee in a letter under date of April 15, 1960, which I as president of the fare 
American Public Health Association directed to Senator Williams. A copy of |rela 
this communication is also attached (exhibit 1). In this letter some specific | the 
ways in which health aid for migrant workcrs are urgently needed were listed | hea’ 
as well as a restatement of the two basic mechanisms through which such aid | assi 
may be provided by the Federal Government to the States. The policy basis for j|ire 


able 
of t 
cou! 


this letter from the standpoint of the American Public Health Association was 
included in a resolution adopted by the governing council of the association at its 
meeting in Atlantic City on October 21, 1959. The resolution reads as follows: 









0 
“MIGRATORY LABOR tinu 
rv 
“Whereas studies in various parts of the country disclose great need for the : 
developmenc of comprehensive health services to the migratory worker and his 
family, especially the migratory farmworker, in concert with other community 
services, such as those for welfare, education, and employment: Therefore be it T 
“Resolved, That the American Public Health Association recommend the ( 
establishment of Governors’ advisory committees on migratory labor composed | vor 
of individuals best informed about the fields of health, housing, welfare, educa- | wed 
tion, and employment ; and be it further ( 
“Resolved, That the American Public Health Association request the President ( 
and the Congress of the United States to provide adequate financing for the T 
continuation and strengthening of Federal services through the Department of | ‘eq 
Health, Education, and Welfare directed to migratory workers and their fam- ( 
ilies, including grant-in-aid programs to appropriate State agencies.” 20s 
It may also be of interest to you to know that the Association of State and | tlly 
Territorial Health Officers have also taken official action with reference to ( 
the problems of the migratory agricultural workers and the following recom- |r 
mendation was adopted at the 1959 annual conference of the association: soci 
0ca 
“BEINFORCEMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE AND CHILDREN’S BUREAU ACTIVITIES ( 
ser 
“That the Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau reinforce their | sr; 
activities in the field of migratory labor with particular emphasis upon the ( 
following: er 
“(a@) Implementation of an effective mechanism for coordinated planning by } tp , 
the Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau with the Department of ( 
Agriculture and the Department of Labor: tior 
“(b) Working toward the immediate and automatic release of surplus food- jpg 


stuffs for use of migrant workers in occasions of extreme distress or emergency: | tio: 
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“(c) The consideration with other related agencies of the needs and plans 
for shelters at selected points on highways heavily traveled by migrants, and 
the enccuragement of construction by employers and community groups of 
adequate, safe, and healthful camps by use of private or public funds; 

“(d) The review of past standards relating to health and environmental 
problems of migratory workers, and making specific recommendations for State 
legislation. 

“That the Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau seek, with the 
association support, the increased funds needed to implement these rec- 
ommendations.” 

I am presenting this as additional evidence of the concern and interest of 
State health officers throughout the country with reference to this urgent matter. 

Now with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to turn to some 
general comments with reference to the health of the migrant workers and some 
possible broader implications of the problem, particularly as it applies in 
California. 

Various studies show that seasonal agricultural laborers have essentially 
the same health problems as the stable population of similar socioeconomic and 
ethnic groups, but the problems of the seasonal laborer are aggravated by his 
way of life. Constant movement from place to place leads not only to family 
disruption but exposure to a multitude of problems associated with his changing 
environment. Residency requirements, education facilities, housing and cul- 
tural patterns are based on existing and stable populations and are not adapted 
to the migrants’ way of life. 

It is important to point out clearly that the efforts aimed at improving the 
health facilities (both preventive and curative) of seasonal agricultural laborers 
are directed toward only one aspect (health) in the total picture of problems 
related to seasonal agricultural labor. These efforts are not directed toward 
the more basic factors which cause, produce, or otherwise contribute to ill 
health, such as low income, lack of education, strict residency requirements for 
wsistance, poor housing, undernutrition and accidents, all of which likewise 
ire in need of immediate attention. Improvement in the health facilities avail- 
able to this group of citizens would affect only one, yet an important, portion 
of the entire problem and would be palliative in nature, not remedial. They 
wuld, however, be more quickly implemented and tested. 

Once action on the more basic problems has been taken, the need for con- 
tinuation of a special health effort may be curtailed since the general community 
ervices could conceivably meet the needs. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


There are at least three goals that should be considered : 

(1) To provide a basic floor of health services wherever seasonal agricultural 
workers live temporarily. These include sanitation, preventive services and 
nedical care. 

(2) To collect specific data with respect to the nature of the problem. 

(3) To evaluate programs in terms of efficacy, acceptance, and costs. 

There are six important aspects of any adequate health services program that 
require attention, study, and possible action. These are: 

(1) Availability—Are services from the county health department, county 
lospital, both in-and-out-patient services, physicians’ offices, and clinics actu- 
illy existent or nonexistent in the area? 

(2) Accessibility— Are the above medical services accessible to the seasonal 
ricultural laborer and his family? This involves the agricultural laborers’ 
“cial acceptance and their ability to meet the cost of the service, as well as the 
loeation of the facilities and their hours of operation. 

(3) Comprehensiveness—How complete are the services? In addition to 
ervices for physical illnesses, do they include help for social and emotional 
tresses involved with such health problems? 

(4) Utilization.—Will the seasonal agricultural laborer use the facility and 
ervices, even if they are both available and accessible? What are the barriers 
‘0 utilization? 

(5) Education.—Education regarding availability, accessibility, and utiliza- 
tion of health facilities must go along concurrently with provisions of the serv- 
es themselves. What are the effective channels and methods of health educa- 
tion with this group? 
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(6) Financing.—This all important problem has received wide and serious 
study. There are many alternative methods from which suitable means for 
financing need to be selected. (Reference: Working Paper on Financing Migrant 
Health Services, June 1959, President’s Committee on Migratory Labor.) 


CALIFORNIA—GENERAL COMMENTS 


California’s record in health matters effecting migratory labor is essentially 
the same as for the other Western States. The level of immunizations is con- 
siderably lower than that of the community at large, but is quite comparable 
to that of the resident population of the same socioeconomic level. The Cali- 
fornia Health Survey (1956) shows that the most important characteristic of 
the nonimmunized children in the State was the low socioeconomic conditions of 
their family. The major problem in California is the relative unavailability 
of medical care and the inadequacy of preventive services available to the sea- 
sonal agricultural workers. 

With few notable exceptions, little has or is being done locally in California 
counties or at the State level to meet these special health needs of the migrant 
group. The domestic workers do not have the protection of health insurance, 
minimum wage, unemployment insurance, and provisions for adequate housing 
which apply to the bracero programs under the U.S. Department of Labor. 

It appears it will be necessary to provide initiative and incentive at the Fed- 
eral and State level if additional health services are to be provided for the 
domestic migrant. This might take the form of any one or a combination of a 
“subsidy” of funds, personnel, technical assistance and organizational aid. 
California is just now, however, making a beginning in an attempt to meet this 
problem. Governor Brown has just authorized the addition of a medical officer 
on our staff to give full time attention to the matter. 


HEALTH FACILITIES IN CALIFORNIA 


In addition to the physician in private practice, there are two major public 
supported sources of direct medical assistance in the counties which could be 
better utilized to meet both the curative and preventive medical needs of migra- 
tory labor. They are: County hospitals and the county health department. 
Indirect medical assistance may be provided by the county welfare department. 


County hospitals 


All of the counties involving larger numbers (estimated peak of 3,000—10,000) 
of domestic agricultural labor have county hospitals. These are: Fresno, 
Kern, San Joaquin, Santa Clara, Tulare, Imperial, Madera, Merced, Monterey, 
Kings, Riverside, Sacramento, Santa Cruz, Sonoma, Stanislaus, Sutter-Yuba, and 
Yolo. 

In general, the location of the county hospitals is unrelated to and is a great 
distance from the labor camps or agricultural work site. These hospitals have 
residency requirements for admission to both their inpatient services and their 
outpatient medical clinics. The prenatal services at these hospitals are also re 
stricted by residency requirements. These restrictions are generally waived 
for emergency cases. Only two county hospitals, Fresno with five locations, and 
Santa Clara with one location, conduct special medical outpatient clinics for 
agricultural laborers at a site other than the hospital building. 

Although all county hospitals in California admit emergency cases their strict 
residency requirements prevent desirable or adequate usage of the outpatient 
services, and tend to limit the followtp services that are desirable for the 
patient. Likewise, clinic locations, hours of operation, costs, staff and patient 
attitudes drastically limit their utilization. The problems of cost, availability, 
accessibility, utilization, education, and financing need to be met realistically, 
if any type of health services is to be effective. 

Availability of diagnostic and curative services to the domestic migrant leave 
much to be desired in most areas. The Fresno County Westside Clinics, begut 
in 1951, and the Gilroy Clinic, begun in 1960, attempt to supply outpatient medi- 
cal care to this group. Even though the Fresno clinics have received wide ac 
claim and national publicity and have met a definite need, the absence of theif 
extension in Fresno County itself or development in other counties of heavy 
seasonal agricultural labor in the State is disappointing and may indicate such 
clinics are not completely satisfactory or acceptable to all groups. Intercounty 
reciprocity between county hospitals for admission of out-of-county residents 
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exists in some California areas, thus easing residency requirements. Universal 
application of the reciprocity between counties and possibility States might help 
to some extent to ease the problem. 


County health departments 


All of the above counties are served by full-time local health departments. The 
health areas affecting seasonal agricultural labor that receive major attention 
by these departments are listed below. The intensity of activity in these areas 
varies considerably from county to county. In several counties special efforts 
are made to effectively reach the migrant group. Usually these minimum serv- 
ices are available to all persons without residency requirements. These services 
are : 

(1) Communicable disease control. 

(a) Immunization clinics to prevent the serious communicable diseases of 
childhood and susceptible adults. 

(b) Venereal disease and tuberculosis programs provide screening, diag- 
nosis and followup care to prevent spread of contagion among the workers 
and the community. 

(2) Health supervision of future mothers and well children to reduce the 
risks of motherhood and insure the best possible start in life for their children. 
This is handicapped by lack of continuity, poor referral service and lack of a 
wiform health record. 

(3) Environmental sanitation to insure pure wholesome water and proper 
food handling operations and proper sewage disposal at the main labor camps. 


FOOD CROP HARVESTING SANITATION PROGRAM 


There is one special area in which California is moving forward in the pro- 
tection of the health of the migrant agricultural worker, which also has a po- 
tential impact on the health of the community. This is the food crop harvesting 
sanitation program. 

One of the most significant characteristics of migrant labor employment is that 
the work place is continually moving. This feature has greatly complicated the 
task of providing suitable working conditions in the field for the migrant 
laborers. One deficiency in field working conditions, from a public health point 
of view, has been the almost universal lack of toilet and handwashing facilities 
for the workers. 

Lack of toilet and handwashing facilities for agricultural harvesting crews 
pose potential public health problems. Intestinal infections may spread through 
the work crews from “hand to mouth” and excreta deposited directly on the 
ground may be transported by flies to places of habitation. Furthermore, the 
food crops themselves are exposed to both direct and indirect contamination. 
The risk of transmission of disease by this route is difficult to establish, but 
the very idea is incompatible with our present day concepts of food sanitation. 

To meet this problem the State of California has embarked upon a pioneer- 
ing effort to provide toilet and handwashing facilities for all crews harvesting 
food crops throughout the State. 

In the spring of 1959, the Governor directed the State departments of agri- 
culture, employment, industrial relations, and public health to establish a task 
force to study and solve the problem. At two statewide public meetings in the 
summer of 1959 the problem was thoroughly discussed by representatives of 
many agricultural and official agencies as well as labor groups and agreement 
was reached on a course of action. 

With the concurrence of the governing bodies, local action committees com- 
posed of the county health officer, agricultural commissioner, farm adviser and 
representatives of each major agricultural commodity have been established 
it approximately half of the State’s 58 counties. These committees, with ad- 
vice and assistance from the State task force, are now in the process of trying 
out in the field a wide variety of designs of toilet and handwashing facilities 
to determine the type best adapted to each crop. Some facilities are stationary, 
some portable (transported by truck) and some in the form of mobile trailers 
which can move through the fields with the workers. Some growers and 
shippers are providing their own facilities while others are taking advantage 
. rental units which are appearing in many areas in response to the recent 

emand. 

Many phases of the problem remain to be worked out, both those relating to 
design and those pertaining to usage and maintenance, but already it is evident 
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that it is practical to provide toilets and handwashing facilities for food crop 
harvesting workers and that the cost is not prohibitive. 

Reports coming to the State task force indicate that the program is gaining 
acceptance from agriculture and it is considered likely that legislation on this 
subject may be achieved at the 1961 session of the State legislature. If so, the 
success will be in major part due to the farsighted manner in which California 
agriculturists have worked with official agencies to tackle this common problem. 

Some of the concepts I have attempted to develop in this brief statement 
are further elaborated in two reprints of articles recently published in “Cali- 
fornia’s Health,” our department’s official publication, which I should like to 
submit as exhibits 2 and 3. The first of these is an article entitled “The 

Sconomic and Social Situation of Migrant Farm Families in the Western 
States’ which I presented at the Western Governors’ Conference, Sun Valley, 
Idaho, September 26, 1959. 

The second is an article entitled “Health of Migrants” by R. Bruce Jessup, 
M.D., which was an address presented at the meeting of the western branch 
of the APHA in San Francisco, June 4, 1959. 

In concluding this statement, Mr. Chairman, I am sure you are interested in 
receiving any recommendations that I might have with reference to what the 
Congress can do to assist in the solution of the health problems of migratory 
workers. May I refer back to the documents referred to at the beginning of 
this statement and reemphasize the recommendation that a fourth element, be 
added to the program that you have under consideration, which would direct 
attention to the health aspects of the migratory problem. The two specific rec 
ommendations therein contained I would reemphasize; namely, the provision of 
project grant authority to the Public Health Service and the provision of appro 
priations to the Service to the end that they could strengthen the hands of the 
States through grants-in-aid, through the project mechanism. In order to 
accomplish this, it would require both legislative and appropriation action by 
the Congress. 

Thark you very much for the opportunity of appearing before your honorable 
body.’ 

EXHIBIT 1 
APRIL 15, 1960. 
Hon. HarRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Since communicating with Mr. Blackwell on April 
12, I have had an opportunity to discuss your migratory labor bills with the 
executive board of the American Public Health Association. I can now speak 
as president of that association in telling you how important we believe health 
services to migrant laborers would be in completing your legislative proposals 
for the betterment of these persons. 

Some specific ways in which health aid for migrant workers is urgently needed 
include : 

(a) Immunization against infectious diseases. 

(0) Better prenatal and postnatal care. 

(c) Safe water and sanitary sewage disposal. 

(d@) Public health nursing services. 

(e) Arrangements for medical care for acute illness. 

(f) Family health education. 

(g) Children’s clinics. 

(h) Uniform health records, acceptable to appropriate State health 
departments. 

(i) Leadership health training within camp groups. 

(j) Study of cultural blocks to acceptance of health measures. 

Several mechanisms might be used to provide joint planning and arrangements 
for services as, for example, interstate compacts such as those now operating for 
multistate water pollution control. 





To accomplish any of these safeguards to the improved health and safety of © 


the “Technical assistance to States” item of the “Assistance to States, general,” 
appropriation to the PHS would seem to be indicated. An immediate addition 
of $1 million would initiate a most useful program. 


1 See report entitled “Health Conditions and Services for Domestic Seasonal Agricul 
tural Workers and Their Families in California,’ page 1795. 
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This should be followed by the enactment of legislation authorizing both addi- 


op tional funds and project grants for grants to States also under the assistance to 
States, general category. This action would facilitate the improvement of health 

ng services for entire families of domestic agricultural migrant workers through 

Lis expanded activities in line with our experience for many years with the National 

he Institutes of Health grants procedure. 

lia We appreciate your expressed interest in the needs of this large and growing 

Mm. segment of our population. This association is willing at any time to provide 

nt expert testimony on this problem. Arrangements can be made through our 

li. Washington office, 224 East Capitol Street. Please feel free to contact Mr. N. J. 

to Swearingen, director, at any time. 

‘he Yours truly, 

Tn MaLcoum H. MERRILL, M.D., President. 

ey, | 

up, 

ach ExHIBIt 2 

in {From California’s Health, Nov. 1, 1959] 

the THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SITUATION OF MIGRANT FARM FAMILIES IN THE 

ory WESTERN STATES’* 

: of 

, be (By Malcolm H. Merrill, M.D., director, California State Department of Public 

rect Health, and president-elect, American Public Health Association) 

rec- 

n of In the space of little more than one lifetime, our American standard of 

pro | living has reached a level our grandparents scarcely dreamed of. Illiteracy has 

the been almost abolished and graduation from high school is now considered a 

- to basic requirement for every young person. Our economy has built up many 

1 by safeguards against depression and disaster for both workers and employers. 


We have nearly eliminated many diseases that plagued earlier generations, 
especially those caused by ignorance, poverty, and filth. 

Our purpose today, however, is not to congratulate ourselves but to express 
concern for a sizable segment of our population that continues to lack many 
of these advantages that we take for granted. These are the seasonal farm- 
workers who must move across county and State boundaries during each crop 
season. These migrant farm families are at a disadvantage partly because of 
residence restrictions limiting community services, such as medical care and 


\ pril social services, to permanent residents; partly also they are at a disadvantage 
the because they are not covered by social security, unemployment insurance, and 
salth pensation—all of which protective measures are usually available to other 
psals parts of the labor force. Their organizational weakness has also been a handi- 


cap. Some of their disadvantage stems from the apathetic or even antagonistic 
attitude most communities take toward the problems of these ‘outsiders’— 
and from the fact that community facilities such as schools, hospitals, churches, 
recreational areas, playgrounds, and homes, are set up for year-round residents 
and are difficult to adapt to mobile families. 

The agricultural migrant population totals about 14% million. More than 
half of these are U.S. citizens; the rest are foreign nationals, imported for a 
temporary period to work in the crops. These braceros are men unaccompanied 
by families. These foreign nationals come in under the regulation and supervi- 
sion of the Department of Labor and are governed by agreements with the 
ealth foreign government. The needs and problems of this group are important, but 

they are not our chief concern at this conference. 

Our chief concern today is focused on the domestic farmworker. As a citizen 
he makes a significant contribution to our economy, and our society has obliga- 


peak | minimum wage laws, and only recently have had the benefits of workmen’s com- 


ments tions to him similar to those it shoulders for other citizens. 

ng for Among the Western States, California is the greatest user of domestic farm 
migrants. California employs nearly 60,000 domestic farmworkers at the 

ety of peak of the crop season. Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Colorado, and Idaho 

eral,” employ substantial numbers of migrant workers. Because Texas is the source 

dition of much of the labor for our western agriculture, Texas must join with us in 


any realistic appraisal of our western migrant situation. One out of every 


a migrants interviewed in a 1958 survey in Oregon said they came from 
exas. 


—_ 


te 


\gricul- 


?Presented at Western Governors’ Conference, Sun Valley, Idaho, Sept. 26, 1959. 
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In every western State, there are crop areas that must have outside workers 
when the crops are ready. In « few of these areas the local population is equaled 
or even exceeded by the influx of migrant families at the peak of the crop 
season. 

Underlying the manifold uncertainties of seasonal farm labor there are some 
basic certainties. 

We know the demand for seasonal farmworkers will continue to exceed the 
supply of workers locally available in many of the important agricultural areas 
of the West, especially those of sparse population. 

We know the farmwork in many labor demand areas will continue to be of 
short-term nature and cannot justify or support a year-round full-time farm 
labor force, 

We know that the availability of seasonal farmworkers from outside the local 
area when and where they are needed will continue to spell the difference be- 
tween economic well-being and disaster for many employers and many crop 
areas. 

Furthermore we know that the need will continue for workers willing to move 
across county and State lines in response to seasonal demands for farm labor, 
This has important implications for local communities and their public and pri- 
vate agencies. Especially as whole families move, their migration will continue 
to create local crises in housing, health, education, welfare, employment, and 
other community services. 

Some migrants move across State lines, and some move only within a State. 
The distances they travel within a single State, however, may be several hundred 
miles, and the disclocation of family living may be as great as though State lines 
were crossed. 

ECONOMIC INSECURITY 


The problems of domestic migrant workers stem in part from their precarious 
position in our economy. This is mainly due to the seasonal nature of their em- 
ployment. During seasons when drought, floods, insect pests, or other natural 
hazards drastically reduce the crop work available, unemployment inevitably 
occurs. Even periods of employment are broken by periods of unemployment be- 
tween crops in a single location and while en route between work locations, or 
caused by bad weather or by illness. For the Nation as a whole, migrant farm- 
workers averaged 130 days of work during 1957 compared with about 250 days 
for a full-time industrial worker. Earnings for the year from both farm and 
nonfarm employment averaged $900 per migrant worker in 1957. Two or three 
family members may work at the peak of the season and yet the annual family 
income may average less than $2,000. 

The farm wage rates are higher in the Western States than elsewhere in 
the United States, but even in our own section of the country, the annual earn- 
ings of hired farmworkers average considerably less than those of industrial 
workers who are covered by a minimum wage law, and our higher living costs 
offset the higher earnings. 

Many of the uncertainties besetting agricultural production also affect the 
employer. He must commit himself to courses of action far ahead of the time 
when the action may be necessary. Weather and other crop hazards may 
change the situation between the time that commitments are made and the 
time when crops are ready for harvest. Rapid communication to make last- 
minute shifts in commitments is difficult xs many seasonal farmworkers have 
neither a fixed mailing address nor a telephone. Moreover, they may be “on 
the road” at the time that the need for a shift in plans for the season becomes 
known. 

The outcome of the season's harvest determines income for both worker and 
employer. A grower must be prepared each year to face not only the possible 
loss of the value of his crop but also the loss of his expenditures for its produc 


tion. Production costs are sizable, especially in our western areas where growers | 


depend on irrigation. If the harvest is poor, most employers have a cushion of 
savings and credit ; in some cases special farm programs may help them to survive 
a poor crop year. However, farmworkers seldom have savings or credit resources 
to tide them over a poor season and generally lack any unemployment compensa- 
tion enjoyed by most other workers. 

A crew leader or labor contractor can perform a useful function for both 


worker and employer, acting as go-between to negotiate working and living | 


arrangements. Most of these are honest businessmen, popular with their creW 
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members and well liked by employers. However, the general lack of regulation 
of this type of operation opens the door to nefarious practices by unscrupulous 
crew leaders or labor contractors. A crew leader or contractor, for example, 
may collect transportation costs from both employer and crew member, falsify 
records of an individual’s werk, or pay workers less than the price contracted 
for. Lack of organized spokesmen for the migrant workers makes them espe- 
cially vulnerable to exploitation. 


SOCIAL INSECURITY 


For most migrant farm families migration to work in the crops means economic 
survival, since many adult family members are uneducated and unskilled for 
other employment. The seasonal farmwork force has been referred to as “one 
of the major areas where illiteracy is bred * * *.”’ In spite of our accepted norm 
of a high school education for everyone, many adtlts in the farm labor force 
have never gone beyond the fifth grade. 

For migrant children, the problem is not so much a lack of opportunity for 
school attendance as a lack of opportunity for an adequate education. The 
enforcement of child labor laws prohibiting the employment of children under 
14 during school hours and the compulsory school attendance laws on the books 
in many localities, have brought about increasing school attendance by the chil- 
dren of migrant families. But school attendance is often interrupted. Many 
children attend several schools during the year and must adjust to the new texts, 
methods of teaching, and classroom situation in each school entered. Studies 
in Oregon, Colorado, California, and other States indicate the consequence—the 
majority of migrant children are behind their proper grade level for their age by 
the time they are 10 years old. When they reach their teens their oversize in 
comparison with other pupils of the same grade is embarassing and school at- 
tendance becomes a painful experience to be avoided as quickly as the legal age 
for leaving school is reached. 

We have already spoken of the precarious economic situation of migrant 
families and the fact that agricultural employment generally is excluded from 
coverage under unemployment insurance programs. The purpose of our Various 
assistance programs is to prevent destitution when other sources of family 
income fail. These programs generally are designed to protect residents; in a 
number of States and localities a person living temporarily in a community is 
automatically disqualified by his nonresident status. Some nonresidents can 
return to a place where their status as residents is acknowledged, but many farm 
migrants move so frequently that even the place they claim as home accepts 
no responsibility for them as legal residents. 

The Governors’ -onference has already recognized this problem and has set up 
a committee to study means for its solution so that public assistance may be 
granted to Stateless persons who are otherwise eligible. In a larger context, 
the mobility of our population is bringing the problem forcibly to State and local 
attention as many people, other than farm migrants, moving for greater economic 
opportunity or to fulfill demands for labor, occasionally become destitute— 
through no fault of their own—and are stranded without a home to return to. 
The domestic migrant family is likely to exist on the economic fringe and its 
movement may be so frequent as to make permanent residence anywhere difficult 
or impossible to prove. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY STATUS 


Aside from programs in which residence may be an eligibility requirement, we 
have ample proof from various studies that farm migrant families fail to share 
equally with permanent residents in such protective health services as immuniza- 
tion against communicable disease. A report of the health status of migrants 
in Idaho during 1957 indicated that practically none of the children had im- 
munizations. An Oregon report in 1958 showed a level of immunization well 
below that considered adequate to protect against an outbreak of disease. Only 
2 years ago, two cases of smallpox were reported in one of our Northern States 
among the Spanish-speaking people from Texas. Outbreaks of diphtheria and 
whooping cough have also occurred among migrant families. 

Home areas logically have an important function in preparing workers and 
families for migration, since they are likely to be the places where migrant 
families spend most of their time during the off season. However, even in these 
areas local services are customarily geared to the convenience of year-round 
residents. A family that moves may be away from the area when immunization 
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programs are conducted in the local schools or in local clinics. Thus their 
children are missed in the home area, just as they are missed by local programs 
in other areas. 

Case identification and treatment for venereal disease and tuberculosis are 
other procedures that might logically be considered a home-base responsibility, 
Certainly the problem of case holding for tuberculosis would seem to be less 
difficult at home where a person has relatives and friends. 

Of course, the responsibility of the home base versus that of the work area can 
be debated from the point of view that families may reside as long or longer in 
some of the work locations than they spend at home, and they may make 
their greatest contribution to the local economy in other areas. Moreover, aside 
from protective services that might appropriately be furnished at the home loca 
tion, families on the move are like others in that their need for emergency 
medical care is unpredictable. Wherever they go, they need to have ready access 
to local physicians and hospitals. 

The need for basic environmental sanitation services is present wherever 
families live. We take such services for granted, and we are shocked when we 
read about outbreaks of diarrheal disease among infants in migrant labor 
families. This disease was fairly common in the past when living conditions 
were more primitive. It now occurs with significant frequency chiefly where 
primitive living conditions continue to exist. In nearly every migrant housing 
survey, the facts reported are familiar—the water supplies, waste disposal 
methods, and other provisions for health and safety are inadequate or lacking. 

Gross inadequacies appear in field sanitation as well as in migrant housing. 
This may involve a health risk for consumers of fresh fruits and vegetables as 
well as for the farm workers. 

Where good facilities are provided, the failure of migrant families to use 
them properly is a common complaint. Realistically we have to face the fact 
that some farmworker families have never had the experience of living in ade 
quate houisng and do not know how to take care of such facilities. Health 
education is needed to provide assurance that employers and other community 
members know the basic necessities for a safe, healthful living environment 
and that migrant families know how to use and care for good housing facilities. 

The transportation of workers from one work location to another and from 
labor housing to work is another source of health and safety hazard to per- 
sons engaged in migrant farmwork. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently entered the field of regulation of interstate passenger transportation 
by other than public carrier. Its regulations, if widely applied, would greatly 
reduce the present hazards. Their application, however, is limited to interstate 
transportation and does not apply to family-owned vehicles. To the extent that 
migrants continue to travel or be transported on the highways in mechanically 
defective vehicles, the risk of serious highway accident continues to involve both 
migrants and residents alike. 

I have only touched upon some of the more obvious problems of employment, 
education, health, and welfare associated with the large-scale migration of 
families who work in the crops. Many others exist, such as the language and 
other cultural barriers between the person in need and the person in a position 
to provide needed service. These barriers become increasingly apparent as the 
families of Indian, Mexican, or other ethnic backgrounds move from their places 
of origin to other work locations. Unless a professional health or social worker 
knows at firsthand the working and living situation of the migrant, an ex- 
change between them may convey little or not practical meaning even though 
they speak the same language. 


NEED FOR COOPERATION 


I think we have the basic “know-how” to overcome many of the problems 
presented by domestic migrant farm families in our Western States. If those 
same families lived in any one of our communities the year around we could 
find ways of assuring them more adequate means of support, getting their 
children into school on a regular basis, providing safe water supplies, making 
improvements in their housing and sanitation, and building up our local service 
to enable these families to share the opportunities community life offers to year- 
round residents. 

The mobile status of migrant families, however, means that no single com- 
munity or State has the sole responsibility and none alone can plan for the 
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continuity essential for effective services. Many constructive efforts are under- 
way, but with little or no relationship to other efforts being made elsewhere. 

It has sometimes been suggested that family members be separated, with 
those unfit for heavy farm labor remaining at home, while others are mobile. 
Some localities have learned by experience that such separation may resolve 
some problems but create others. In any case the established pattern at the 
present time is for whole families to move together and to work together in 
the fields and packing sheds wherever enough work is available for all. 

The manual worker plan of the Federal-State Employment Service gives 
promise of greater continuity of employment for migrant workers. I should 
like to raise the question: Are there ways of gaining wider acceptance of this 
plan and gearing in other services with employment, so that greater continuity 
of health, education, and welfare services can also be provided migrant fami- 
lies? I do not mean that employment agencies should take on the health, 
education, and welfare job, but rather that we might plan together more closely 
to our mutual advantage. 

It seems to me that our greatest hope for the solution of the problems of 
migrant families in the future lies in the growing recognition of the need for 
interagency and interstate planning. We in the State and local public health 
agencies are deeply interested and want to do our part, but we have no way 
as individual agencies to assure continuity of the basic services that migrant 
families need wherever they live temporarily, nog as health agencies have we 
the mechanism of the employment service for scheduling workers and for pre- 
dicting the number and characteristics of the migrant population for which 
plans need to be made at particular places and particular times. Many aspects 
of our State and local health task rely on the efforts of other States and locali- 
ties and other groups, including the employment service, the employers, and the 
migrant families themselves. 

For this reason, the State and local public health workers of the Western 
States earnestly hope that this conference will consider favorably the proposal 
that a regional, interagency conference on agricultural migrants be held in the 
near future. Such a conference should include representatives of agricultural, 
religious, welfare, and other voluntary and community groups in addition to 
official agencies. Such a conference should, in our opinion, invite the partici- 
pation of Texas, since Texas is such an important labor supply area for the 
West. Representation from some of the Canadian provinces might also be in- 
vited. We believe that the recommendations of an interagency, voluntary as 
well as official, interstate conference could lay a firm basis for sound long-term 
planning and action to give migrant families the opportunity to share the stand- 
ard of living that the rest of us enjoy. 


ExHIBIT 3 
{From California’s Health, Apr. 15, 1960] 
HEALTH OF MIGRANTS * 


(By R. Bruce Jessup, M.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, School of 
Medicine, Standford University, California) 


Before beginning my discussion, please let me say that I am a plain pedia- 
trician. Indeed, a plain pediatrician with formal training almost exclusively in 
the care of children with rare and exotic diseases. In addition, that training 
was obtained at a time when the public health curricula in medical schools were 
geared more to privy construction and slaughterhouse tours than to the health 
areas now challenging our attention. Eight years of private practice at the Palo 
Alto Medical Clinic with physicians like Russel Lee, first opened my eyes to 
real public health needs. In the last year and a half, I have incurred a great 
debt to members of the State health department staff, such leaders as Dr. 
Matthis of Imperial County, Dr. Roswell Hull of San Benito County, and many 
others for their patience and their teaching. All have been most helpful in at 
least partially overcoming my naivete concerning priorities in major health 
heeds in the United States today. Perhaps my admitted ignorance of major 
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medical needs of even the area in which I practiced, is significantly representa- 
tive of a general lag in the public’s knowledge and in medical practitioner's knowl- 
edge of many important community health conditions. An example of such a 
community health problem is the acute need for migrant agricultural workers 
health services. 

FAILURE IN MEDICAL CARE 


Our failure to meet the challenge of the striking health problems of migrants 
and their families is a failure in community medical care. The failure is not 
of any one group, the growers, the private medical practitioners, the public health 
and welfare departments, the county hospital staffs or the county, State, or 
Federal governments. The responsibility now does not rest with one of these 
groups but with all. Nor is the challenge the same as it was 20 or even 10 
years ago. Today, in contrast with t mes past, we have detailed documentation 
of need and of the special considerations required in the provision of medical 
care to migrant families. Further, we have demonstrations of types of programs 
that have worked. Perhaps the critical unanswered question at all levels con- 
cerns the willingness of all of us work ng in the health field to abandon our 
timidity and relinquish our strangle hold on the orthodox methods as the only 
possible ones we can use in providing medical care. We cling to the orthodox 
approaches despite their demonstrated failure to assist the migrants with their 
particular health problems. 


U.S. MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Let us focus our attention on the 750,000 migratory workers and the members 
of their families who are U.S. citizens. In numbers this group is greater than 
the total 1950 population of any one of seven whole States, and approximates the 
population of any one of six other entire States. In 1957 it was estimated that 
out of the 3,068 counties in the United States only 800 had as many as 
100 domestic migrant workers and family dependents at the peak season. 
About 75 counties had more than 3,000 and only 22 had more than 10,000 at the 
peak season which lasted from a few weeks to several months. (1) Seven of 
these twenty-two counties are in California. (2) The responsibility of com- 
munities to provide not special but equal services for this group as for other 
U.S. citizens is as clear as is the fact that we're failing to meet this responsi- 
bility. (3) 

These three-quarter million citizens are difficult to identify. They seldom 
work under contract. They often present social problems as serious as health 
problems to communities. In the total group are an estimated 100,000 chil- 
dren under 14 years of age. Among them are Mexican, Negro, Indian, Oriental, 
Filipino, and American white families. They stay in the stream of migrant 
agricultural work for an average of 2 to 4 years. The families are large, aver- 
aging five to seven persons. Their annual earnings are low, due in part to 
the highly seasonal nature, as well as to the short duration of their work. A 
national survey in 1957 showed an average cash income of $1,160 for male mi- 
gratory farmworkers from both farm and nonfarm sources. Ninety percent 
averaged only 101 days of work per year. Most family annual incomes, even 
when several members of the family work, was not more than $2,000. 

The educational median of all ages is estimated at between 4 and 5 years of 
schooling. Travel facilities, housing, general living conditions, sanitation, nu- 
trition, and medical care have been shown by repeated studies to have been 
in the past and are today strikingly substandard. The statement was made at 
a recent American Medical Association conference on rural health “* * * health 
conditions of the migrant workers represent the major scandal in health in the 
United States.” Diarrheal diseases, accidents, tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
and even nutritional deficiency diseases, have high relative rates among this 
group. Few are immunized. The Colorado studies reported on “Migrant Labor 
Health Project of the Lower Snake River Valley” in 1957 showed that less 
than 50 percent of the migrants had had smallpox vaccinations, and it was es- 
timated that only 20 percent had been immunized against diphtheria and tetanus. 

Residence laws in California and other States bar these people from welfare 
department assistance and prevent the provision of outpatient medical care 
by county hospitals for the great majority of these people. Distance from 
private practitioners’ offices, the sheer weight of numbers at peak season, and 
poverty, stand in the way of real “availability” to these people of private medi- 
cal services. Few child labor or minimum wage laws apply to this group. 
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It is undeniable that these workers, together with the some half-million for- 
eign “nationals” make an important contribution to our national economy. In 
certain communities the agricultural economy is now dependent on them and 
will continue to be. In California at least, the changes brought about by rapid 
agricultural mechanization with increased productivity, has veen counterbal- 
anced by increased demand for the products with the explosion in population 
growth. No decrease in demand for seasonal farm hand work is foreseen by 
agricultural economists in California in the immediate future. 


LACK OF ACTION ON PROBLEMS 


What are some of the basic reasons that the majority of the recommendations 
of numerous local, State, and National studies (4) and reports by countless 
conferences and committees of public and private agencies, all in general 
agreement on the seriousness of the problem, have not resulted in action and 
been converted into improved health services for these people? 

1. We must first grant, and in no way underestimate, the difficulties pre- 
sented by the economic, social, cultural, and educational characteristics, in addi- 
tion to the geographical isolation and mobility, of these families. Their cul- 
tural and educational levels do not lead them to seek care; their isolation and 
fluctuating numbers make impossible the provision of essential health services 
by orthodox means by either private medicine or by orthodox patterns as em- 
ployed by public health departments or county hospitals. 

Just as it would be unwise to underestimate the difficulties; so does it appear 
unwise to overemphasize them, and to fail to consider unorthodox patterns of 
approaching our clear responsibility. To paraphrase one of Dr. Tuuri’s state- 
ments: Agricultural migrants and other mobile or isolated population groups 
have long frustrated health workers efforts to fit them into conventional * * * 
health programs. All too frequently the belief that any deviation from stand- 
ard procedures would preclude an adequate response has led health workers to 
avoid or belittle attempts to initiate unorthodox procedures when conditions 
would not permit following the usual pattern. (5) 

This statement is an accurate, applied definition of a syndrome too common 
among all of us in health work, both public and private. This syndrome is 
known as “cenatophobia” or “the mortal fear of anything new.” 

2. A second roadblock to a solution is the lack of public knowledge of the acute 
nature and commanding importance of this matter on the list of health problem 
priorities. There is a lack of knowledge concerning the real nature of the prob- 
lem among medical practitioners in general, even in some communities where the 
situation is critical. It seems time for us to refocus the attention of the public 
and the professional health workers in particular in communities where the 
migrants work. 

Our reluctance to discuss and broadcast our failure is as understandable as it 
is indefensible. It has been said that local residents in these communities may 
be at best indifferent and at worst, hostile, afraid that the migrant and his family 
represent a hazard to the health, morals, and property of the established com- 
munity. To this I take exception. Rather, in my opinion, there is strong evi 
dence that in many of these communities the local residents as well as many 
members of the county medical societies indeed do not know the facts concern- 
ing existing conditions, and what might practicably be done with available per- 
sonnel and facilities. Granted, this would have to be done by an unorthodox 
approach. The question can be reasonably asked whether we in the health field 
have in our affected communities offered sufficiently aggressive leadership in the 
mobilization of public opinion to help the migrants. 

3. A third major roadblock lies in the ease with which we can if we let our- 
selves, pass the problem on to someone else, and not tackle it as it must be 
tackled, and that is as a community health problem. 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR MIGRANTS 


It is easy for us to relax and say, for example, that health insurance is the only 
answer and will take care of the problem. Surely we here today all look forward 
to someday in the future when migrant families will be covered by some sort of 
adequate health insurance. Just as surely we cannot realistically expect in- 
surance to take care of the acute need this summer, or indeed in the immediate 
future. Follmann’s study on health insurance for the migratory worker, pub- 
lished in December of 1958 for the President's Interdepartmental Committee 
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would appear to confirm this point. (6) The study sought the findings and 
policies of the 167 U.S. companies writing health insurance. Only 17 of the 150 
companies replying had any coverage for even a few migratory workers. The 
conclusion was that “there are many underlying factors in the existence of the 
migratory worker which are social and economic as well as physical, which are 
in their nature beyond the proper sphere of private health insurance mechan- 
isms.” As a long-term goal insurance, yes, but how soon do we actually believe 
the migrants can be reasonably covered? By whom will the insured services be 
provided except the community, even if the migrants have a policy in their 
pockets? What of our present responsibilities? 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


It is also easy for us to say that the health of the “nationals” is a problem for 
the Federal Government: or that only Washington can be expected to handle 
the interstate migrants. True, but two-thirds of the group’s 750,000 are intra- 
state U.S. citizens. These people have a problem which is our problem. We 
cannot expect the Federal agencies to do more for them than provide informa- 
tional, consultative, and technical assistance; and to support us in doing what 
is our own communities’ job. 

We can also say that it is the State governments’ responsibility. Indeed the 
State departments, such as health and welfare, and the State medical societies 
do have a stake in the responsibility for spear-heading efforts to repeal our 
antiquated and uneconomical residency laws and to urge enforcement of housing 
and child labor laws among agricultural labor. These State agencies have a clear 
responsibility also in supporting efforts at a local level to meet the problems 
of the migrants, as well as the larger group of mobile State residents they 
represent. 

We can say all these other groups should do our job, but I wonder if we can 
any longer really believe it. 


FRESNO COMMUNITY ACTION 


In recent years isolated community studies and projects, such as those in 
Colorado in the lower Snake River Valley and in Fresno, have within a limited 
scope clearly demonstrated that when an effective “partnership between local 
medical societies, growers, county hospitals, public health and welfare depart- 
ments, workers and citizens groups is established, conditions can be changed.” 
These efforts require an unorthodox approach. 

In Fresno, Calif., some nine years ago community groups did get together 
and developed the West Valley Clinics, which operate in an isolated area where 
the migrants work and live, 75 miles from the city. (7) These clinics are con- 
ducted at night when the workers can come for help. They are conducted as 
outpatient clinics of the Fresno County Hospital with no residence requirements 
for eligibility. They are staffed by volunteer private practitioners from the 
Fresno County Medical Society and resident physicians from the county hospital 
service. Nurses on loan from the public health department assist at the clinics 
and do follow-up as well as educational and preventive health work. The hous- 
ing for the clinics is provided in most cases by growers who have consistently 
supported the effort. Other community groups have supplied key services. Most 
importantly the Fresno Clinics have had able leadership from such people as 
Mrs. Hubert Wyckoff. The Fresno Clinics have not completely solved the 
problem. They have however clearly demonstrated a practical approach for 
us to take in other communities. They have further demonstrated that condi- 
tions can be altered. In 1951, in the first 3 months only 88 persons came in for 
medical services to the West Valley Clinics. Last year in the same 3 months, 
1,333 came. Last year there was a total of some 6,000 visits to the clinics. 
Two hundred and fourteen out of the 330 mothers followed for prenatal care 
came to the clinics before the sixth month of pregnancy. The success of the 
Fresno program is borne out not only by the detailed accumulated statistics, by 
the attitude of the growers, the enthusiasam of the dedicated physicians who 
staff them, but by the community pride in their real accomplishments. The 
county hospital chief in commenting on the major health needs of Fresno County 
not long ago remarked “* * * what we need in Fresno is more West Valley type 
clinics.” 

The total Fresno plan cannot be, or need not be, adopted in all affected com- 
munities. The program has however shown that a practical pattern which is 
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adapted to meet local needs is workable. They have shown that coordinated 
community effort is possible. Indeed they are suggesting a way to meet an 
even broader health need, that of provision of health services for nonresidents 
in isolated rural areas. The Fresno Clinics operate within the “framework of 
existing programs rather than through intermittent special programs.” They 
are built on communitywide interest and support. They have recognized cul- 
tural differences and been flexible. They are unorthodox. 

Alan Gregg once said “Orthodoxy must pay a penalty, like a parking ticket, 
for staying too long in one place.” I submit that these migrant agricultural 
workers and their children cannot afford to pay our parking ticket. 
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HEALTH PROPOSAL FOR MIGRANT FARM FAMILIES 


This is in confirmation of our discussions following Senator Williams’ talk 
with reference to his legislative proposals in the field of migrant labor. You will 
recall that he indicated that a logical fourth element in the program that he 
outlined would be necessary appropriations and possibly legislative action to 
strengthen the health services of migrants in home base and work areas. 

It was also indicated that if adequate funds were made available to the States, 
we might institute a number of different kinds of projects that could be experi- 
mented with to attack the migrant health problem. These projects might be 
directed toward any one or combination of such activities as immunization pro- 
grams, strengthening prenatal and postnatal services, improvement of housing 
and field sanitation, provision of nursing services in the camps, and arrange- 
ments for needed medical care. Another highly important area would be health 
education to enable parents to take better care of their children and to utilize 
services already available. If funds were available, interstate projects could be 
developed cooperatively among several health departments to follow the migrant 
Stream, reinforcing services including health education at each new location, 
assuring continuity of health services, and avoiding duplication, overlapping, and 
sometimes unnecessary expenditures. 

Here might be presented an admirable opportunity for interstate compacts 
and cooperation in the field of health. The simple mechanism of a health record 
agreed upon by the various State health officers and carried by the migrants 
Wherever they go has not yet been really put to a test. Such a record might 
he thought of as a tool to develop a whole train of cooperative action by health 
departments, physicians, hospitals, voluntary health agencies, and other groups 
involved. 

Study of cultural and other barriers to the acceptance of service by migrants, 
and inservice education of health workers would be still other important areas 
of activity. The identification of leaders within the migrant population itself 
for special training as health aids might greatly facilitate communication and 
effective relationships between the migrant family and the professional health 
worker. 

As a first stage, a possible mechanism for making needed funds immediately 
available would be under the “Technical assistance to States” item of the “As- 
sistance to States, general” appropriation to the Public Health Service which 
also includes an item for “Grants-in-aid to States.” It is my understanding that 
ho new legislative authorization would be required under the “Technical assist- 
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ance to States” item for the establishment of services such as those listed above, 
The contract mechanism and other methods could be used by the Public Health 
Service to assist States and other agencies such as universities and schools 
of public health. We have had eperience in the use of this mechanism in such 
programs as veneral disease control, radiological health, and cancer control and 
we have found it an entirely feasible mechanism. 

To begin immediate action, I would suggest $1 million supplementation 
of the present Public Health Service budget for technical assistance under 
“Assistance to States, general,” improving health services for the families of 
domestic agricultural migrants. 

As a second stage, it might be advisable to seek at a later date legislative 
authorization for project grant authority and additional funds under the “Grants- 
in-aid to States” item of “Assistance to States, general.” This would bring 
migrant health activities in line with our vast and productive experience over 
the last one and one-half decades with the NIH grant procedure. 

All of the above is my own personal response to the stimulation that the 
Senator and you have given me during the last 2 days. I am planning to take 
this up immediately with the executive board of the American Public Health 


Association and would hope to have a statement to you in the near future from 
that organization. 


MALCOLM H. MERRILL, M.D. 


Dr. Merrity. I have attempted to indicate some of the problems 
that are involved in providing health services and have listed on 
page 8 of this statement: The question of availability of services, 
whether or not they are really available in the area at all; second, 
whether or not the services in the health field are assessable; third, 
how comprehensive they might be; fourth, whether or not the people 
are ready to accept them and utilize them; fifth, the question of edu- 
cation of the individuals to the use of—acceptance and use of health 
services; and, finally, the item of financing, how they are going to 
be financed, so that they are made available from the economic stand- 
point. 

Then, I have indicated some of the problems that we have been con- 
fronted with in our California situation concerning each of these six 
items and some of the barriers that are extant to the actual provision 
of the health services to these individuals. 

I have also included in the statement some of the more recent ex- 
—— we have had in trying to solve the problem of farm crop 
1arvesting sanitation, where I think we have made in recent months 
particularly some rather significant progress, in bringing into the 
field some of the basic sanitary practices and facilities that have been 
found so essential in all other areas of sanitation; where the facilities 
are brought right into the field in the form of toilet facilities that can 
be moved about with the work area of the individuals. 

This not only we feel is a protective measure for the workers them- 
selves but, of course, for the community at large to provide adequate 
facilities so that the excreta from the workers cannot contaminate the 
crops that go into the markets, and so that they are protected from 
each other by the sanitary facilities, and as I say, we feel that real 
progress is being made in this area of California as a cooperative en- 
deavor between our health departments in general in the addition of 
housing the agricultural interests. 

We have found a tremendous amount of cooperation, once a defini- 
tive program was set up, plans were reveloped for really carrying it 
out; we have found there has been a tremendous reservoir of support 
and assistance and cooperation in this area. 
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Senator Wiiirams. Let me ask at this point whether you are work- 
ing with any legislation or regulations in the field or are you just 
attempting these things through pilot projects and educational 
programs ¢ 

Dr. Merritt. Up to this point, Senator, it has been pilot projects 
and education, but the presumption is that out of this experience, once 
we get focalized what can be done, then will come legislation pro- 
posals, probably at the next general session of our State legislature in 
California. 

Then, finally, I simply bring back to your attention again the two 
basic recommendations that were included in the previous corres- 
pondence to you; that there be project grants authority given to the 
Public Health Service to assist the States on a project basis for im- 
provement of the health services to the migrant workers, and the 
necessity for an appropriation to make it possible for the service to 
prov ide this kind of assistance. 

This is in line with our general Federal-State working relation- 
ships with the Public Health Service in the health field, where for 
many years now we have had a very close working relationship, pro- 
gram by program—venereal disease ‘control, tuberculosis, cancer, heart 
disease, various other areas, where with some seed money and some 
stimulation, consultation and advice, and guidance from the Federal 
agency, from the Public Health Service, we have been able to make 
such tremendous strides in many health areas, and it is our feeling as 
public health workers with the same kind of stimulus and in a sense 
seed money to start it going and to provide direction for us on a na- 
tional level, that it would be a tremendous assist from the Federal 
(rovernment to the States in this area. 

Senator Witi1ams. What is our situation now with Federal auth- 
orization for assistance in the field of public health? Is the author- 
izing legislation adequate? Would it be a mere matter of appro- 
priating money for this purpose ? 

Dr. Merrity. It can be. 

Senator WititaMs. I say “mere; would you 

Dr. Merritt. Mere, yes. It can be accomplished this way, but it 
would be a little bit more awkward, I think, for the Public Health 
Service than if it had—it would be a relatively minor amendment to 
the section which provides for a general grant to the States. 

Senator Witt1aMs. But that is in the appropriation measure / 

Dr. Merritt. That is in the appropriation measure, but they need 
specific authorization for project grants in this area which they do not 
have now. 

Senator Wittiams. But the general authorizing law is adequate; 
we just have to find the money—earmark it in the appropriation bill 
somehow. 

Dr. Merriti. Perhaps it could be earmarked in the appropriation 
of the bill or perhaps the general statute could be simply amended 
for project grants in this area, which would give granting authority 
comparable to what they have now for cancer, for heart disease, and 
in some of the other areas that do not have under this general grants 
in aid to State under that section of the legislation. 
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Senator Wituiams. Well, we will certainly put counsel to work to 
see how this might be accomplished legislatively, because it makes 
abundant sense tome. I have wanted to make one observation. 

Of course, California has had the problems of seasonal farmwork- 
ers a lot longer than many of our States where seasonal migrant farm 
laborers are now used in harvesting the crops. I gather that as far 
back as 1913 housing at least became a problem for State regulation, 

I will advise you that you people are doing much better than many 
of the States we have gone to in terms of some of the simple facts of 

sanitary living on the farms. We found it the rule rather than the 
exception in some of the Northeastern States that the migrant families 
didn’t even understand the purpose of screening, and invariably, 
screens were kicked out. The first thing the migrant family would 
do upon arriving at their shelter w ould be to prop the screen door 
open. This was to let the flies out, you see. [ Laughter. | 

Simple things like that—also, in the use of running water, I was 
of course, very pleased to see that invariably in this State running 
water is used and is understood. At the housing camps in which we 
have been in the northeastern part of the country for sanitary facilities, 
for bathing and for laundering, it is unusual, believe me, it just doesn’t 
exist—which is a big problem we have to deal with there. 

Are there any other observations here, gentlemen / 

Mr. Buackwett. Dr. Merrill, you commented on your efforts and 
interest in field sanitation, and I believe you indicated that this effort 
is one of persuasion now rather than one based upon statutory author- 
ity; isthat correct? 

Dr. Merrity. That is correct. Specific statutory authority, I think 
we perhaps better say. 

Mr. Biackwett. What is the interest in facilities for drinking 
water in the fields?’ Have you looked into this aspect of the field 
sanitation problem; are common cups used for drinking water? 

Dr. Merrit_. We haven't gone into that phase of it as intensively 
as we have the phase of taking care of the excreta from the individuals. 
I would say that that and hand washing facilities have been the pri- 
mary emphasis on the program up to this point. The other problem 
has not come to our attention as a high priority problem at least as the 
former one. 

Mr. Biackwe tu. This is one of those items, then, that you build 
into your program as you proceed ? 

Dr. Merritt. That is right. 

Senator Witt1aMs. Is there anything else, gentlemen? 

Thank you, Doctor. Our next witness is our good friend, Douglas 
M. Still, who is with us from Los Angeles, and who has been close to 


our studies here in California for days, if not months. Reverend 
Still. 


STATEMENT OF REV. DOUGLAS M. STILL, MIGRANT MINISTRY OF 
THE STATE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Reverend Stitt. Thank you, Senator. My name is Douglas Still. 
I am with the migrant ministry of our State council of churches. 1 
would like to say right off that our State council of churches in north- 
ern and southern California are very grateful for the work of your 
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committee and feel you are doing a very good job in looking into these 
matters. 

The migrant ministry has had its purpose stated this way: In the 
migrant ministry, the churches are united to serve men, women, and 
children followi ing the crops. This program is centered in the Chris- 
tian faith and seeks to share that faith with the migrant and to develop 
in him a sense of his personal worth, belonging, and responsibility. 
It seeks to awaken the community to the opportunity and obligation 
of sharing equally all the protective benefits and warmth of com- 
munity life. Ite hallenges the local churches to include these seasonal 
laborers in their concern and full fellowship. It calls on the State and 
Nation to apply Christian principles to the economy in which migrants 
live and work. 

We have in the State of California seven full-time year-round staff 
members working in the labor camps, and this last year, besides these 
seven migrant labor camp workers, we have had eight staff working 
in the rural fringe communities, where an increasingly large number 
of migrant laborers are w orking. 

At the present moment, this staff has been supplemented with 42 
other people working on a summer basis. Among these 42 summer 
staff are 10 teachers, 2 dietitians, and 3 nurses. 

Now, these staff members go out into the labor camps in the fringe 
areas to fulfill this ministry. 

Last December, as we looked forward to your coming to California 
and as we tried to determine in what way we could be helpful to the 
Cobey committee here in California, we undertook to make a survey 
of 200 migrant families here in California, to describe in as accurate 
a way as we could the kinds of problems they were experiencing 
and to try and help them assess for themselves how they best felt 
they could be helped. 

This study I have put into your hands as a result of that survey, 
and I think that you will find it a very interesting study. It is not 
a random sample of farmworkers, and therefore it lacks some sta- 
tistical validity, but these families are for the most part families our 
staff have known well over a period of time, people who are of 
genuine migrant workers, who were working in farm labor at the 
time and working under conditions which are typical and normal 
for farmworkers in the State. 

I think because the time is late, I won’t read this survey to you. 

Senator Witut1aMs. I just started to glance through it. Of course, 
we will read it carefully later, but I can see immediately that it will 
he very helpful to us. It is the kind of family survey that we have 
lacked in our hearings and it will be very, very useful. 

Reverend Stiuu. Fine. The second part of this survey is statistical 
tables on which this summary has been based in the first part of the 
study, and the last few pages of this first section are anecdotal records 
dealing with migrants’ attitudes toward their finances, their attitudes 
toward housing, which I think you will find of special interest, their 
attitudes toward health, toward Mexican nationals, and toward con- 
ditions in labor in general. 

7 in general these are typical of the responses farmworkers 
make 


(The documents referred to above follow :) 
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FARM L/BOR EXPERIENCE SURVEY 


During December 1959, the staff of the Migrant Ministry interviewed ap- 
proximately two hundred families whose main source of livelihood is from 
seasonal farm labor. We wanted to be able present to this Committee in an 
objective, first-hand manner just what are the typical problems of seasonal 
farm laboring families. The families who make up the bulk of those inter- 
viewed were not picked by randum sample. For the most part they are families 
who have been known by our staff for some time. They have been selected as 
being more or less representative of "typical'’ domestic seasonal farm workers. 
Most of them are attempting to settle down after having been more itinerant 
as seasonal farm workers. Most of these workers have families and are at 
tempting to provide a more wholesome life for them. 


These surveys were taken in the areas of San Jose, Dos Palos, Mendota, 
Corcoran, Visalia, Richgrove, Bakersfield, Wasco, and Brawley. A copy of the 
survey form has been given to Committee Counsel for your record. 


Size of families: 


Of 34 Anglo families - the average number of children 
was 3.4; 
Of 120 Spanish-speaking families - the average number of 
children was 5.43; 
Of 22 Negro families - the average number of children 
was 6.9. 


In asking about child labor, of the 881 children involved - 109 of the 
children worked ''sometimes". Among these children were those of three and 
four years old. 3.9 of the children were reported as working full-time. 
The ages of these children went as low as seven. 


In asking about the level of education attained by the adults, we found 
that 31% did not go beyond the third grade and 61% did not go beyond the 
sixth grade. Only 12% have finished the 12th grade. 


Most of the families interviewed were renting their present dwelling:.. 
93 out of 180; 34 were purchasing their dwelling; 47 had it provided by a grow- 
er free. 


Of those interviewed: 121 wintered-over at the place where they were in- 
terviewed; 28 planned to move to a different state; and 8 planned to 
move to a different county within the state. 14 families indicated that no 
place was ‘home"’. The bulk of these families either owned a home or rent a 


home at their winter base. Only 33 planned to live in grower provided hous- 
ing. 


Of those interviewed: among 237 workers; 199 worked at farm work at the 
home base; only 6 took jobs in industry; 20 would seek jobs among the service 
industries. Only 4 indicated that they would not work at all. Of the 180 
interviews - only 49 indicated they worked at non-farm work. 


Out of 153 questionnaires, 57 families stayed in the same place year a- 
round; 24 moved once intrastate, 20 move twice intrastate, and 19 moved three 
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times interstate. 


Of the 49 questionnaires indicating non-farm work was secured -- 3 worked 
for less than $40 per week; 10 for $40-50 per week; 6 for $50-60 per week; 
6 for $60-70 per week; 6 for $70-80 per week; 3 for $30-90 per week; 2 for 
$90 - 100 per week; 3 received more than $100 per week. 


Of 228 workers, only 55 make work arrangements in advance through a 
farmer; 29 through employment service; 8 through a recruiter; 56 through a 
contractor; and 63 just go looking for jobs. 


In asking for information on the highest amount received for a days pay, 
we found quite a spread --complicated by the fact that often 2-5 workers con- 
tributed to the total days pay. Among single work records, the highest pay 
received for 9 hours work by 16 people was $10.50; for 11 hours work by 24 
people was $11.80; for 13 hours work by 19 people was $14.60. 


We found that the lowest days pay was sometimes worked at very low 
hourly rates indeed - often averaging less than 50¢ per hour. The statisti- 
cal data given to the Committee bear out this experience. 


We found that the vast majority of workers were paid either in cash or by 
check. Only two persons reported that they were paid by having credit ex- 
tended to them; four persons were paid in scrip; six with tickets. 


In asking about the schooling of children, we found that 5 out of 132 
families had school age children who were not enrolled in school. Only 86 
indicated that their children were "always" enrolled; 12 answered "most of 
the time ; 11 "sometimes"; 1 - "never". 


Most of these families children (78) attended just one school; 28 attended 
two schools; 11 attended three schools; two attended 4 schools; 1 attended 
more than four schools. 


Of 119 families asked - 3 enrolled their children only after authorities 
had requested them to be enrolled. 


The vast majority of these families feel that it is extremely important 
for their children to complete high school; or to receive "all of the educa- 
tion they can."' 19 indicated that post high school education is important 
and desire it for their children. 


Asked about the care of preschool youngsters when the mother worked-the 
most frequent answer was that older children cared for the youngest in the 
home (or camp) 30; or that the children were taken to the fields - 28; or 
hired a baby-sitter - 7. 


Asked whether the children were ever placed in a nursery or day care 
center - only two out of 98 answered “yes. There was a general high regard 
for the need of child care centers. 
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HEALTH 


Childbirth - of 45 births recorded - 7 were at home; 4 had a midwife 
present; two a doctor or nurse. 


In discussing their health needs, these families felt that they needed: 
better housing; better sanitation; cleaner surroundings; more knowledge of 
health and sanitation; more money for better food; free clinics; closer clin- 
ics; free hospitals and closer hospitals; better clothes; etc. 


WELF/.RE 

When asked about their needs, 54 replies indicated that they had no 
sudden need for money, food, or shelter. Those who replied that they sud- 
denly had needs they could not meet-(121) turned to various agencies for 
help; borrowed money from friends or family - 37; "saw it thru'" -14; se- 
cured credit at stores - 3; welfare department - 21; A.N.C. -2; mortgaged 
house - 3; borrowed from bank - 3; finance company - 5; moved to new area - 
6; sold car 1; stole - 1; private agency aid - 15. 


In assessing their future, these families want: 


Their own house, property, or farm (53) 

Higher wages - better living (32) 

Steady work (34) 

Education for children - NO farm work for them (28) 
Stay in one place - kids in school (25) 

Better housing (23) 

More purchasing power (6) 

Better & more food - and clothing (58) 

Better health (6) 

Nothing much different (12) 


How best to improve conditions for farm workers? 


Better wages 89 
Better housing 36 
Stable employment 39 
Limit braceros 23 
Organize a union 14 
Oppose mechanization 10 
Elminate contractors 4 
Better sanitation 3 
Better working condi- 
tions 3 
Unemployment Compensa- 
tion 6 
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ANECDOTAL RECORD 


GENERAL FINANCIAL ATTITUDES 


"The children keep the money they make (on~ the crops) themselves and use it 
for school and clothes." (Kings County) 


Husband was put in jail for drunken driving---6 months sentence." The wife 
and five children are living in a cold cabin. County welfare gave them flour, 
corn meal, and canned milk. Two children of school age cannot attend school 
because they have no shoes or coats. Alfonso has an open burn wound on his 
leg (infection may have set in) and open sores on his neck. A doctor has not 
been consulted. Mrs. Aleman does not drive and therefore has no way to get 
the clinic. (Kings County) 


‘We don't have automobile, - couldn't keep up payments when I was out of work. 
Pay someone to take me to store for groceries. Must go to work with someone, 
and now work is so bad so I won't be able to get another car. I guess I will 
have to keep depending on relatives and friends for transportation."’ (Kings Ca) 


"Why aren't you in school?" ( to 12 year old boy) 

"I had to get junk to sell so my mother could have some money. Dad drinks up 
all of his money and doesn't give her any for us kids. He buys drinks for the 
others, too." 

"Did you find any junk to sell?” 


"Yeah, I found some. I got 60 cents for it." 

"Does your mother have enough money now?" 

"Well -- 60 cents." (Kings County) 

In Mississippi, family lived on ranch for eleven years -- "worked cotton’ -- house 
was provided -- farmer brought food, “marked it down in book" -- never got money 
for picking cotton -- owed all (and more) to farmer. But at Christmas farmer 
would bring them $25 or more -- only cash they ever had. (Santa Clara County) 
She didn't send the three older girls to high school because someone said it was 
too expensive. A nurse said she'd help the family to send the girls, but she 
didn't come back. ‘Did you go to school?" (asked of the mother)--"'No."" (Santa 


Clara County) 


"What did you do when you needed money - had none?" 

"Borrowed from finance company - borrowed $50 for a year and they charged $5.50 
for a year. I paid it back $7 a month - paid back $70 alotgether when it was 
done. That wasn't tad as my pick-up. I gave $465 for a pick-up and the finance 
company ¢ charged me $200 for financing it. I bought a second-hand refrigerator 
for $33 and it didn't work so I called up the man I bought it from. He came down 
and replaced a switch and charged me $16. I refused to pay and now he's brought 
suit against me and I've got to go to court and will prbably have to pay because 
he's a big man and I'm only a little guy." (Indio) 


"While we can still work we are barely able to support ourselves. Children can't 
go to school - have to work to help feed the family." (Kings County) 
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"We are getting the same pay per ton ($10) for prunes as we were 10 years ago 
and we are paying three time higher for life. In 1942, I picked string beans 
around San Jose at 70¢ per 30 pound baSket and I had to travel 40 miles to work 
and leave all my small children in the car while I, my wife, and 4 boys were 
picking 7 hours to make $24.00." (S-nta Clara County) 


"If they'd just pay a little more ‘cause groceries are too high. I have to buy 
clothes for the girls -- I have no dresses at all." (Tulare County) 

"Tt's hard, net having enough money when your children are in school. They need 
mcney for so many things for school and they see the other children with things 
That's why children get into devilment, steal, and stvff. I've told my kids I 
share my part with them and that's all I can do. If we ever get an extra tw or 
three dollars I saves it for them instead of getting something for myself or the 
house. It sure would help to have a little more money." (Indio) 


"One year we earned $5100. That's 5100 hours we had to put in. Think of what 
guys who work at 8 hours a day get." (Tulare County) 


“Went to welfare and they refused to help because father was able to work. Guess 


they figured I should go break in somewhere and take something. There's no work 
anywhere. We gotno way to find it. People with cars charge $1 a ride and that 
is a lot. They ought to do something about these poor people. They're plenty 
of people who need things." (Kings County) 


"Union guys can get enough money to feed their families proper. On our $1 an 
hour you can't afford nothin' but beans and potatoes." (Tulare County) 


"I don't understand my Social Security. I wanted to know who turned in Social 
Security for me. I got a list of every person who paid Social Security and 

hasn't turned in any. I told the Social Security people about it. But 
they haven't done anything. I haven't kept any record of my wages. Social 
Security is very unfair." (Kern County - Lamont) 


"Last year when it was raining and there wasn't no work, I went over to welfare in 
Hanford (20 miles away) to ask for food for my 7 children and they told me to 
come back the next day and I did and there were too mny people and they couldn't 
see me and I went back the next day and it wac the same story and so I gave up 
‘cause it was hard for the people who was takin' me to carry me over to Hanford." 
(Kings County) 


"You work 3-4 days and then you're off a month or so. I'd rather be working than 
sitting around. We're in danger of losing our farm to finance company because 
we're in trouble paying the rest of what we owe." (Kings County) 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD HOUSING 


The family lives in a 2 room shack; there are eleven in the family. The shack 

is one of many in the orchard, with one water spigot coming through the wall into 
a small sink. There are chemical toilets situated through the orchard. They 
have tacked up cardboard to keep the wind from blowing through cracks in the wall. 
Daylight shows through the roof. They would love to rent a house but can't be- 
cause of uncertain income. (Santa Clara Valley) 


"We Like it here because the dirt roads don't get muddy during the rainy season 
and the children can always get to school. The well doesn't provide enough 
water. We get our water down the road (5 miles) or in Cantua. Sometimes I get 
so tired I'd just like to go in and die. The owner wants us to buy groceries at 
his store or move out. He charges too much. The owner wants us (about 30 fami- 
lies) to pay for drilling the well deeper. Why should we pay? We don't know 
how long we will stay here." (Fresno County) 


"The owner only allows about 5 children in one house. So with my large family I 
have to rent two cabins. The roof leaks but the owner gets made when we tell 
him about it so we don't complain. The bathrooms are bad--no rooms, no doors; 
everything is open." (Indio) 


"When it rains hard the roof really leaks. It leaks on our bed and all over the 
room. At nights when it rains we have to stand up with our child so we don't 

get wet and catch pneumonia. We asked them to fix it a lot of times. They work 
on it but they sure don't fix it. _ You can see light coming through the roof 
everywhere. The door is broke-holes all around the door -- no lock or door knob 
on the door. All the cold air comes in. They wouldn't ever put a window in 
the door. Owner said if he puts new doors or roofs on the cabins they will have 
to rebuild all of them and they won't do that. There is so much more sickness 


in the camp than in town. Children are always getting pneumonia because it is 
cold, damp, and dirty." (Indio) 
Feels larger corporation farms pay cheapest wages. Says excuse for lower wages 


is that they provide housing but says that good housing goes to foremen, mechan- 
ics, etc. Ordinary work gets nothing but shacks. (Kings County) 


"We asked owner for more beds but he didn't get us one yet. Owner doesn't seem 

concerned about our problems. He just talked back to us when we asked for beds 

for children. When we complain he will throw: the family out of the camp. The 
family complained about leaks in the roof and he told us to move out if we don't 
like it." (Indio) 


"I used to migrate a lot--seen the conditions. If I have to leave my house to 
sleep under a tree, I should get more than $15 a day. A lot of families live 
under trees--they become community problems. Some families go to crops (like 
prunes) so that all the kids can work. Farmers give bonuses to those who stay 
so they have to stay when crops are poor and pay low. I once stayed in a place 
where we lived in a barn. It was divided into four rooms by boxes. The farmer 
told me to tell any inspectors that we were using toilet facilities--we weren't." 
(Tulare County) 
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"Other years we could stay here to January or so but this year cotton is over 
and it is still November. Guess we will have to move. The grower can make 
things bad for the worker because he knows we will-accept the housing. We need 
the money and work too bad to refuse. Last year we had hot water in the showers 
and this year we have to shower with cold. The drains don't work either. We have 
to carry all of our water outside. Another thing that isn't good is the houses 
are too close and with everything so dirty when one child gets sick everyone is 
sick. (Kings County) 


The house is too little -- they never paintit. If I want hot water I have to 
put in my own boiler. We have to spend $10 on butane each month ‘cause we have 
to boil everything. We have to boil water and then take it to the tub to wash 
clothes. We have to boil water for washing dishes. We used to be able to get 
hot water from the main tubs in camp but the manager has said that's for single 
men and we can't have it no more. If you want a bath you have to get in line 
for half a day- especially in the summer. There's one bath for men and one for 
women here (for about 30 families). Junior (12 year old) worries about our 
lack of money. He wants to quit school and go to work and if he don't have 
school he'll have to work as hard as we do." (Tulare County) 


"When our family first came there was no place to live and family was Living in 
the car. The community needs us but in many places there's no place to stay. 
In San Jose we had to live in a barn and in Modesto, under a walnut tree." 
(Kings County) 


"We're staying here because it's so hard to find a place for a family. We had 
a good job chopping corn and picking beans and making $165 a week but we couldnt 
find a place to live so we had to sleep out under the tamerisk trees. This place 
here isn't worth it; we built onto it ourselves and it only had a dirt floor. 

We laid the cement ourselves." (Indio) 


"You'd be surprised the people around here who could afford it-would build a nice 
little home instead of these shacks--they're all they can afford on what they 
make."' (Tulare County) 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD USE OF MEXICAN NATIONALS 


"People right here were out of work when had nothing but Nationals. 
I worked for them and saw it. I don't think that's right. People around here 
depend on grape pruning and now they don't get that." (Tulare County) 


"In the canneries they give more privileges to the Nationals. They left us out. 


Is that what I fought for? (Korean War) So that the guy from Mexico could get 
the job? It's not fair." (Kings County) 


"The Nationals take a lot of work away from us. We can use the work. I can't 
be a citizen earning 75¢ an hour. How can you pay tax and keep schools with 75¢ 
an hour? With the cheap labor in Texas we had to move out and come here. Now 
the same thing is happening here. People say we earn good money but we need 
money for a family. Nationals can live on cheap labor but a family can't." 
(Indio) 


"On one ranch they would not let you get water -- only one at a time. They will 
use Nationals as threat to local labor." (Dos Palos) 


"The Nationals which are brought in by United States are taking jobs that migrant 


families need. Why is preference given to non-American men above American fami- 
lies who need the work?" (Santa Clara County) 


"My wife supports me because I can't work. Look at the housing the Nationals 
live in. They pay no tax. The money they make, our money, they take back to 
Mexico. What good does this do for our county, people, and children? 

"Wife and I were working in carrots. We have about 80 boxes filled with carrots. 
Then the boss overturned about 71 or 72 of the boxes so he wouldn't have to pay 
us. He did this so we wouldn't come back the next day and then he could get the 
Nationals to docteap labor. He did this to more families than us. I was really 
mad. 

"One time I picked and packed tomato plants for a farmer. Mexicans were working 
for him, too. The Mexicans ran from the rows to the truck and back. The boss 
told me I would have to get my plants on the truck as fast as the Mexicans. I 
told him I wasn't going to run so he fired me." (Indio) 


45576 O-—61— pt. 2 36 
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TITUDES TOWARD LABOR CONDITIONS 








1) At place of present employment contractor deducts 10¢ hourly from employees 
earnings. Alledgecly, the company will not employ a contract worker directly 
until the employee has not worked for the labor contractor for a period of 90 
days. (Kings County) 


2) One contractor deducted a considerable amount of every worker's pay, be- 
cause the lettuce (already in crates and on the truck) was "no good’. Ranches 
named in connection with too many deductions. (Santa Clara County) 


3) "Get those cotton pickers out (machines). They're taking work away from the 
‘hey think so long as it's not raining there are jobs around, 

they are far away now and it's mostly scratch. They charge you so much to 

get there and you eam$2 - $3. It ain't hardly worth it." (Kings County) 








4) "Get rid of those machines. Cotton's gone and we don't know howwe're going 
at and feed our kids." (Kings County) 





) "Th rower should not take advantage of our lack of understanding by giving 
us the higher mountains (?) for picking prunes or by paying a white boy who 
worked with us in walnuts $1.25 an hour while we received $1.00. If at Easter 
the wife goes to work elsewhere the Mr. will charge $50 a month rent for the 
family.'' When workers are let out of canneries and other industries they draw 
Unemployment Compensation and yet go out to the farms and get odd jobs for less 
wages, so the employer won't report him. (Santa Clara County) 


6) "They've been paying $3.00 a hundred for cotton about 12 years. Look at the 
plumber and how his wages have gone up. Sure, he knows something or he could 
not do it. If we strike, they say, 'Go ahead, we'll get Nationals.' It doesu't 
do any good to strike. With machines taking over, if people don't learn a 
trade, they'll have to settle down in small towns and live off welfare. This 
work's no good, work and live from day to day, can't make anything, just a 
tramp's life. After so many years, we've come to the conclusion there's no 
future in it. People will always have to climb ladders and pick fruit and they 
deserve better wages. That's hard work! You've got to learn speed without 
bruising the fruit, how to place the ladder, how to come down with a full box 
of fruit. Maybe they'll get real smart and invent a machine that can pick 
fruit. Look at the cotton picker machine. It's not fair that they pay for 

a poor orchard is so much less than a good one. You work the same length of 
time but paid by piece work. What a mess when someone will work for less than 
standard pay - do a worse job too. But we've quit a job, even when we needed 
one, rather than put up with that. These farmers, they form associations and 
they tell the farmer what to pay. It's the farmer's fault, he never should 
have done that. It's all true, what we said .... This has been a poor year, 
yet they claim there's been 18-20% more fruit. We've been in a lot of poor 
places this year and seen good places nearby, but they already had their hands, 
that's made it rough. This has been a bad year for us." (Kings County) 
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8) "I hate to live on the ranch, ‘they tell you to hurry all the time. I'm 
getting old, working all the time not having rest, sometimes Saturday and Sun- 
day. During grapes have to work from 7:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. except for one hour 
for lunch. Everyboyd does hard work only for $1.00, afraid to tell the boss, 


wo 


he'd ‘fire us". (Tulare County - by a 15 year old boy) 


9) Have traveled over 25 miles to find work. The community ought to stick to- 
gether and the tell the grower what's what." (Dos Palos) 


10) Family is very dissatisfied with farm labor work as a way of life. Says, - 


farm laborers can earn a decent wage nine months of the year if they are free 


to travel and know where to go. Because of their relatively higher amount of 
education and their understanding of the problem the family will return to San 
Jose and work for the Naval Air Base. (Kings County) 


11) Man had experience about six years ago with the National Agricultural Farm 


Workers Union. Organizer Galarza asked the man to organize group around here. 
The growers boycotted anyone who went to his house and they were automatically 
fired. This successfully stopped activity. Filipinos stayed on and now have 

good pay, $1.25 per hour plus 10¢ a box. (Tulare County) 


12) Husband tried to do non-farm work, but ‘we move around so and couldn't wait 


for the applications, all we get to do isfarm work. They want a job done ex- 
tra neat for the same pay and it isn't worth it." (Kings County) 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD HEALTH CONDITIONS 


1) "All babies in this camp have diarrhea. My grandchild is up in the hospital 
at Riverside now. I boil the water in everything and the hospital is so far we 
can't get up there. No screens on the door, no way to keep the flies out; it's 
too hot to keep the door shut. They won't take these babies with infectious 
diarrhea into the local hospital unless they're dying. The main problem here 
is health. I think this is the worst place - healthwise, morally, and physi- 
cally that I've seen. No privacy in the bathroom. No shut doors on stalls. 
Little girls with women and little boys with grown men. It could really be im- 
proved. (Indio) 


2) Child born this year in hospital. Had to give $90 before wife was admitted 


to hospital. (treatment good) (Indio) 
3) All need dental care especially mother.’ Been sick for a week, does not 
know how co get in touch with the nurse." (Santa Clara County) 


4) Husband sick several years ago, couldn't work much, went to a private doctor, 
took medicine awhile. "Guess he's better but he doesn't seem to work as hard 
any more. Maybe he should go to doctor again - but he doesn't go."" (Santa 
Clara County) 


5) Wife has trouble with gallstones, needs operation but can't afford it. 
(Kern County) 


6) Linda in Hospital for pneumonia for two days. $72 deposit required before 
they would work on her. (treated well) (Riverside County) 


7) One family's illness report for one year: 
Laurie had diarrhea 
Gloria had extra bone removed from both feet 
Diana is under examination for possible psychiatric help. 
verry has liver trouble and out of school until end of December or Jan- 
vary. (about two month from interview) 
Whole family has hay fever 
Many symptoms of ulcers in the husband 
Wife had operation in hospital free during the year. 
Mike in hospital for throat trouble. 


Wife's remark, ''There's a lot of difference between the doctor at the clinic 


and a doctor you're paying---he examines you." (Kings County) 
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8) The school gave glasses to one of the girls last year and Mrs. "C" told 
the nurse they would pay for them, but they haven't been able to -"I'm a- 
shamed." (Fresno County) 

1 


9) "When I was in the hospital I had to pay $200.00 before they would do any 
surgery. I just had to lay on a stretcher and wait until they collected money 
from my mother. I could have died. The doctor in charge of the hospital is 
being brought before the court for refusing to help mother deliver baby because 
she had no money. The baby died." (Indio) 


10) No rest rooms for ladies and complaints from employers if women spend too 
much time going to toilets, You can only get drinking water one at a time 
d on ranch. At home the water is filthy or gold color. We have to haul drink- 
ing water. (Merced County) 


11) “Everybody's got diarrhea now and a man over there died from it a week ago 
and a baby over there is up at the County Hospital because of it now. I hate 
to raise a fuss ‘cause I can't afford to get tossed out. We got no place else 
to go. We boil the baby's milk and water and he's still got it - had it for 

r, over two weeks." (Indio) 


12) Family health case history: 
Husband - heart operation in 1958 in veterans hospital 
Daughter - simultaneously in Imperial County hospital with pneumonia 
Son - continual poor health since birth 
Wife - childbirth in '59 - premature in incubator ....record of three 
children born premature and one stillborn. Mother working in 
prunes while carrying children. (Santa Clara County) 


nic 


1/60 
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PARM WORKER EXPERIENCE SURVEY 


Taken: December 1959 
Collation of Personal 
Surveys Only 


TELL ME ABOUT YOUR FAMILY? 












ANGLOS 
No. Families x 


——_—_—_—_——— 
NEGROES 
No. Pamilies 22 


Total People 
No. Children 





31% have no education beyond the third grade 


61% have had only an elementary education (6th grade) 
12% (only) have had a high school education 
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PLACE WORKER LIVING WHEN INTERVIEWED 


 eomenemmmmemeem maa, Tes a 
Total 
jResponse 


: 


4OME IN WINTER 


















--- b 
|Same as | Own \ | 
jp ; 
| Present | a _Rent _ 
| Address e —— al 4 
|__Grower 28 
| Other - 

ees | 

Country | 

than Present 
| Address 
1 : eRe 
Different New Mexico 1 | Arkansas 2 —} 
| State { 


\Than Present 28 et il [Oklahoma | 4 mid 

Address | ER ha Ge ny SS 
Oregon | 2 |Illinois i 1 3 

, iterator bAdisinanatipes 





Different | : 

| County | | 

\Than Present - | 

A { t | | 

| Address i ‘ 

[[-———_—+—__+_4 
None 14 i 





WHERE PERSON LIVES AT WINTER ADDRESS 





| Total it — A Own | Rent a | Share | Live | Trailer 


House House w/Relatives Lr ae 
Responses} Housing | | Home | w/others | “ 
| 477 33 + te es 10 | «0 60h Ct 


‘ 
| i 


Icom boandansina Hecate tRo saat tina e ue ee na 
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WORK AT HOME BASE 








] l { 
Industry Services| None | Other 















otal | 
esponse | Farm | Tot 
| Rest 
| ' 
eaaseiae | * 
| el 
i 
! ee 7 
0 
MCVLMENT OF SEASONAL FARM WORKERS DURING THE YEAR 
Total oa ! Moved | Moved 2 eee 
Response hy ' | once | twice br more 
Scieacoeeeee ene sierhooeemnenttanl = cacineenicnadtoel 
Intra- 2 20 | 
153 | 57 State | | 
I } 
wee | — 
| “er | 5 Tes ) a4 
| | State | Tc 
ait anna | Res 
* Means at least one, but not necessarily every move was interstate i 
NO. WETKS WORKED IN OTHER THAN FARM WORK 
; NO. } 
| WEEKS ; 1 oa 
oe 
eocal eee i Ry 


| Work- {1 ; 3 2h $1 64 
i ers ' ' j 








* Individuals ,or Heads of Households 


(It is the feeling of those taking the census that quite Likely those working 
15 weeks or more in other than farm work do not -ely on farm work for their 
major income. Therefore, the small number of workers able to work only a 
telatively short tim> in other than farm work ray be quite significant.) 


'YAGCS CF THOSE WHO DID OTHER THAN FARM WORK: DURING YEAR 
[Weses | "eR, 
er wWk.| 
| $40 
| *Total 
Workers| 





*Includes all members of family worker: though usually only head of household. 
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WAYS WORKERS OBTAINED JOBS IN MOST INSTANCES 


Total | Made oe a ane | From From 
{ments with Recruiter | gaployment | 

(Responses Farmer in | in advance Pea | Contractor 
advance 










** Just — | tonne 


looked as 
they 
travelled 












| * 223 55 s 8 | | | 
*Some persons questioned gave more than one answer 


**Some person went looking for jobs from permanent homes --did not just drift 
from place to place. 


*e* OTHER: Word of mouth, through a friends, wrote in advance, asked by Boss, 
Boss of camp. 


HOURLY WAGE SC/LE SHOWN ON FOLLOWING PAGES. 





| Total 















CASH CHECK CREDIT | SCRIP OTHER 
| Response ap a 
! 

| 187 HIGH DAY t 
6 
1 
165 | LOW DAYS 58 | (92 Els Bank 1 | 
Lhiidlhaipeeladiieaetesictiete tet Ro leer | SE Eiki ie 


Here again some people offered more than one answer to one or both parts of 


the question; usually because ghey were not sure whether they were paid by 
check or cash. 


WHO DID THE PAYING ON THE HIGH AND LOW DAYS 





a 54 
TOTAL | 
GROWER | CONTRACTOR OTHER | 
| RESPONSE | ee I 
| 
yee | HIGH DAY | 57 63 = i a4 
! } | } | } 
~ / row pry | 48 aa es ta 2 a 





Here again there may have been more than one answer to the two parts of this 
question. 
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CH/RT II 


LOWEST DAY'S PAY FOR WHOLE FAMILY 















eieiliilesies itaannsitaanirintiinenihsiadprhsisteihdeeneeniitties 
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blades ia nll 
(10-11.59" wee | 
(12-13.59°] | ee et 
114-15.59" 1S AEE Fee ree ee mat pee 
| 16-17.59° 1 hl 


[18-19.59°; 2 | 1 | 


Over 20 | of tt ee 


l.- |12.- |13.- | 14.- |15.- 
11.99 | 12.99 | 13.99] 14.99|or more 
—_— I 





Question: 


12-13. 7 
6-15.59" 
16-17.59" 
(18-19.59" 
20-21.59" 
("22-23.59" 
7-25.59" 
26-27.59" 





Over U 
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Lowest Day's Pay for Whole Family 


Dollars —> hese 8.- 10.- | Ll.- | 12.- |13.- | 14.- | 15.- 
Hours) 7 £5 ae ites 99 |8.99 i 99 BRE 11.99] 12.99 2 99 | 14.99 | Sever 


Lec clcae beng pee 
 ssensal sseeoallisdemealniinde eee | 
sacl carl ail cies 


FOUR WORKERS 


[Dollars —.| Less $.-._110.- 12.- 14.- 16.- 18.- 20.- 22.- 24.- } 26. - 


ours 
Less than 
18-19. 59° 


20-21.59" 
22-23.59' 
24-25.59' 
26-27.59" 
28-29.59" 
30-31.59' 
32-33.59' 
3%4-35.59' 
36-37.59' 
38-39.59' 
40 & over 


#" 19.99 [11.99 | 13.99 [15.99 | 17.99| 19.99 | 21.99 | 23.99 | 25.99 | Sover 


| | 

LF aI oan: ats deel paeandlemmeiaeendieama iain 
a 

14 jl 3 a | 


i i } i | 
—S 


FIVE WORKERS OR MORE 
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WERE YOU UNABLE TO FIND WORK DURING THE PAST YEAR? 





MONTHS OF THE YEAR HEAD OF THE FAMILY UNABLE TO FIND WORK ? 


| Month Jan. .| : ‘ | Sept | Oct. | Nov./ Dec, 

i —— me 
eads | 

posse 40 4:42 31 |} 53 
° 1 i t ' 


NOTE: Though these figures point to much greater amount of unemployment 
particularly from December - March; they are influenced by the 
unemployment figures which vary from area to area--and from these 
figures one cannot tell when unemployment is most serious in the 


areas surveyed. 
WHERE WERE YOU WHEN U WERE UNABLE TO FIND WORK? 
! 






















' 


| Okla. hitachi Arizona| Oregon 





STATE Calif. Texas 






No.of 
| Heads of | 
households 


ms | + £7 awa = 4 





(Que 


DID | 


ABOUT 


#F ami 
Answ 


HOW A 





ent 


ese 
he 
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ARE YOUR CHILDREN ENROLLED AND ATTENDING SCHOOL HERE? YES - 128 


(Question applies only where families had children of NO i. 3 
school age.) 


DID YOUR CHILDREN GO TO SCHOOL IN THE PLACES YOU WORKED DURING THE PAST YEAR? 


—_——>— OO 


|SOME- j MOST OF 







Answered! 


ABOUT HOW MANY SCHOOLS DID YOUR CHILDREN ATTEND DURING THE PAST YEAR? 








| No. 








More thah 
Schools; 9 1 4 4 | 
\# Families od | 
answered 1 ; ae os oe ee 2 | l 





AMOUNT OF TIME (in months) CHILDREN WERE IN A PARTICULAR SCHOOL? 








; : b mamen igpemee «esas 
| Number | | | | Whole | 
‘Months | 1 | ee at Sor 6 | 7 | 8 {Schoo | 
—— ; —+— - ——++ ae 
|#Pamilies| 12 Lee 3 | 13! 8 9 | 2 77 

Answered | | | | ' | 


WHERE YOU ARE--DID YOU ENROLL YOUR CHILDREN IN SCHOOL OF YOUR OWN VOLITION OR 
WERE YOU ASKED TO DO SO BY THE SCHOOL AUTHORITIES? 


Asked by 


a roy * One woman replied that she had not put her 
ee children in school because the school authori- 
#Pamilies| | ties had not asked her to do so - the impli- 
| cation being she understood the initiative 
Answered 116 j 3 


lay with the school authorities. 


HOW ABOUT WHEN YOU WERE ELSEWHERE? 
sisncindneieiicapciaiabediienie sins ipiaaaa tant aie a ke UN 

| SOME- | 

| TIMES MOSTLY | ALWAYS | 


| | NEVER 
| | 
|Voluntars 

ily | 
\Asked by | i 
lauthori-/ 62 | 











ties 
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DURING THE PAST YEAR, DID YOU EVERDISCUSS YOUR CHILDREN WITH ANY OF THE SCHOOL 
PEOPLE? 





| ygs | NO | DID NOT ANSWER | 


i. 54 | 56 


eS — 


WHERE THEY DID --- DETAILS 





{ 'Teachers visit homes --(took family | 


1 
,; Child's progress in school 





| 4 to dinner) 5 
--—-——— an 
| Visited school once a semester when 
| Accendance (Why not in school) 5 requested l 
Every three months talked with 1 
| Disciplinary principal about child's work 


os 


T 
| 
ets 





Mother went to school when children 
were picking on her daughter 


| Health of children-concern of 

| school 
When mother asked principal for 
children to have week off to work 


- 
| Visited schools voluntarily to see 
| how children were doing 


| Tried to get child to return to yd nurse to arrange home lessons 1 
school who quit or crippled daughter 


| 
| About school lunches for children 
|when family had no money 


2 
' PTA Conference or other school 
| conference 

2 


| Probation officer took special in- 
| terest in families’ neegs en Co.) 


nS 









Parents go regularly -- had trouble 
with one daughter 









Truant officer came after kids 
"ditched" 


DO YOU FEEL YOUR CHILDREN ARE MADE WELCOME IN SCHOOL HERE? 


| YES ; wo erent 
= 3 51 


IN OTHER PLACES YOU WORKED THIS YEAR? 


qonitaaniondigehaaneananneeihsanetseteatsine 
| YES | NO |DID NOT ANSWER | 


26 | 2 | 113 





HAT DC 


Fini 
room 
| Fini 
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H/T DO YOU THINK ABOUT SCHOOLING FOR YOUR CHILDREN? 


Finish high school fis. 
we 
| Finish high school--can't even think about college-- 

because of money 


I 
ail 








Wane them to get all the ‘education they can" _ they can" Se 
| As long as they can: we don't want them to have to 
___ leave to go to work in the fields ana s 

"High school and college or other post graduate training 19 | 

sa ee a eer nee ene a 
| 
| Parents wanted children to finish school bug they, quit - | 
co own volition) od 
_ Want them to finish; but they had to quit to go to work l 

As important as religion 1 | 
ss Sn SS Sg se SS SiS eaten -| 

Feels children should attend school 20 | 


Necessary--must learn how to read and write 





| As far as they can go--if ry can get to the 9th or 10th 
grade they can do pretty wel 


3 
1 ~~ 

"Finish school; not have to quit to go to work-like parents| 2 
4 


If we could we'd send them--but we can't because they have 
no clothes 








them 


— ———— =. ——— 
| 














Important 22 
Children should go-but in Brawley, Calif., Mexicans & ion L 
... Ames sens treated ehrreremety i Se 
0.K. 3 
Necessary so can learn and get a good job ea 
In high school-kids don't have money to keep up with | | 
__ city kids sail 
| School is good - transportation (bus) irregular l | 
eee ees “4 
Thinks schooling could be improved (7) 1 | 
a 4 
Schools are not difficult enough a 
Difficult for child to make new friends 1 
h— — 
| The best things for them l 
Hard for them with the moving we have done (but we help | 
1 


Can't afford to go to high school | 


| Mother wants them to finish school; but father says they 


are not learning anything (told by 14 year old boy in {| 1 
7th grade) 





45576 O— 61--pt. 2 37 
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WHAT DO YOU DO WITH PRE-SCHOOLERS WHEN WORKING? 





Doesn't apply (either no preschool children or mother doesn't work) | 107 





— 


| Leaves them home l 
















| "They take care of themselves at home''(older children take care of 
unger one ae 


| Oldest daughter took care of youngest and others went to the field 


oa 














| Took to the field (either to wait or work) 


| 





} 
j 


Another adult took care of them (relatives, friends) 


Women in church takes care of them 




















preres 7 | 
| To field - in ane 5 
| Pay someone to keep them in camp ras 
_ Didn't answer but had children ec 


EVER SENT CHILDREN TO NURSERY OR CHILD CARE CENTER? 


| YES | NO | DID NOT ANSWER 
Ee 75 








WHAT DID (or do) YOU THINK ABOUT IT? 





Tule Lake Nursery ‘“good" oo 


Vineland Nursery "good" i 





| ‘Tishes had had one "fthen,,I wouldn't have 
|__ ted to leave them alone 








| "good" "fine" etc. 








‘-— 
| 


| Would give mothers a chance to work 


| 


} 

' 
| 
! 
! 
| 

ee 

Would like to use one (now or before ; 10 

| Badly needed in summer (crystat Heights, 3 


+ 

| "Can't afford it" Transportation difficult 1 | 
| Would rather have baby-sitter 1 
—_—— SS eH ee 
Don't believe in them ; 4 
"When I was sick-children were sent to an | 1 


| orphanage" 


a 





— 7 = 
} 


eens 


perk ee 
| 


deerme 
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WHAT COULD BE DONE TO IMPROVE THE HEALTH OF YOUR FAMILY? 


| Need clinic in area for examinations, shots, etc. 14 


Need knowledge of clinic schedule 4 


Better home (free from drafts, heat, water, larger home, 
better sanitary facilities 


Practice .°- general good health habits (sleep, food 


exercise, etc.) 


Closer hospital 





Closer doctor 7 
~~ Steady income 8 | 
No health problem 30 | 
Cereeteme 
ey cae iodine, ame ee 
Better clothes + | 
More food or better food 8 | 


"If we didn't have to work so hard - wife could stay at 

home & (pa, g oper Logan. Average family can't afford 1 
meats & stu ou need. 

Medical bills less expensive 2 


Cleaner camps - better toilet facilities 1 


Ne eee ee 


Toilet in fields 1 


Low cost health insurance 2 


~ 
—_— = 


Free medical treatment 


| Wants dental care 4 
| Camps messy - too close together, glass and nails around 5 
More education for children 2 
| Camp unhealthy (water, toilets, etc.) 4 
Did not answer 32 
| 
| 


| Did not know 22 


naa sicalacanendeeoeeaianamaaanaaan 
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DURING THE PAST YEAR, HAVE YOU SUDDENLY NEEDED MONEY, FOOD, OR SHELTER FOR 
YOUR FAMILY? WHAT DID YOU DO ABOUT IT? DI 


MONEY | RELP NOT NEEDED» 
Slade i aaa ee | 
' 54 


"Saw it through" | 










————E 


| 
} Credit at store 


Aid from Social Security 


Borrowed from friend or family 37 
| Welfare 4 


Veteran's Pension 


Worked extra hard 


Se cece maieiaecseet | 
\ 7 


Welfare - refused help 
















ANC 2 
a 
Mortgaged house 3 
Moved to a new job 5 
i. A 
Borrowed from bank 3 
— 
Child sent to work 1 
a 
Borrowed from Finance Company 5 
} Turned in car l 
Stole 1 


a 


FOOD 






Credit at store 






Welfare 





| From School for the children at noon | 1 


Live on inadequate diet 1 
a 
SHELTER 


Stayed in t ruck or car 1 
J | Grower gave house l 


! 
In a barn; and under a tree 
i 
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DID YOUR FAMILY HAVE ANY OTHER DIFFICULTIES DURING THE YEAR? 





NO | DID NOT ANSWER 
a 


i 

| 

108 37 
4 













Sickness 
Looked for better housing 


Auto accident 





Traffic ticket 


Arrested for drunkedness 


No car or car troubles 


fa 


Difficult to travel from job to job 






Too many kids 


INTERESTING NOTES ON THE TWO PREVIOUS QUESTIONS: 


"When we first came...husband did not have a job for three months, but 
we made out-eating on what we've saved...he made only 60¢ and hour, or $10 


to $15 a week, so it was hard, but we didn't get any money from the state 
or anything." 


"If we had some money - we wouldn't be living here like dogs." 


"Went to welfare department. Cliff was sick and he didn't want to go in. 
I was kind of depressed. We did not have anything. They wouldn't help 


us because we didn't have any children. They implied we should have had 
more sense than to get in such a predicament." 


‘Floors never get warm because of the holes." 
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WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE FOR THE FUTURE OF YOUR FAMILY? 


aa a een 






| DID NOT ANSWER 












| DID NOT KNOW 
| Higher wages - better living 

| Own own house - property - farm 

| Better health 


Own own business 








Kids get education - not farm work - good job 

Stay in same place so that the children can go 
to school 

Steady work 

Good medical care 

Better transportation to work 

| Nothing much different 

Better house 

| Retire 

| Democratic President ("'Humphrey'') 


| More purchasing power 


tome in better neighborhood 2 
| Parents want education for selves 2 
Playgrounds for children 2. 
| Get out of debt 1 
Food and clothing for children 8 4 
| io to go to college 2 


| Mother wants job as nurses' aid 1 





WHAT 
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WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER THE MOST IMPORTANT THINGS THAT CAN BE DONE TO MAKE CONDITIONS 
BETTER FOR FARM WORKERS? 


Better wages 89 


Limit braceros 23 


| Organize a union 14 | 
Better housing | 36 | 
Better working conditions 3 | 
a Better sanitary facilities 3 [ 






Socialized medicine 
casei 


Eliminate movement and travelling | 3 
' _— 


Eliminate contractor 5 


——] 


Treated well by grower l 


Better roads l 








No answer or solution 


Give farmers more money | 1 


a ws 
Annex their fringe district 1 


Share in money made by grower 


| 

st 

Put women in packing sheds 1 | 
| 

} 





| Unemployment Compensation 6 | 

Better cooperation between worker and grower | 2 

|-—_@——————_____ entiietaiinnierpeEEE pe —--| 
| 

More indust in area to make growers’ wages | 1 | 
enusery “higher . —t 





Take huge control away from growers l | 
acc anc ace ect i ae —-— 
aes 


Better sources of employment needs 
\ 


—— 





‘ | 


Know more English ' 1 
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\{ PRONOUNCEMENT A POLICY STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


rHE CONCERN OF THE CHURCHES FOR MIGRATORY FARM LABORERS 
(Adopted by the General Board September 19, 1951) 


In view of the present national interest in the problems of the migratory farm 
laborers aroused by the report of the President's Commission on Migratory Farm 
Labor, and the long-standing concern and work of the churches for the welfare 
of this group, the general board of the National Council of Churches issues this 
statement concerning the present situation. 

For 30 years the churches have cooperated through the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, now the Division of Home Missions, in providing a program of Christian 
service in thousands of migrant camps across the country. From this intimate 
contact with the situation we are convinced that the major problems include 
the following: 

1. Migrant children have a limited opportunity for schooling due to the lack 
of adequate school facilities available to them: the interruptions of schooling 
by work in the field and frequent migrations, and often the exclusion of migrant 
children from local schools 

2. The lack of provision for the care of preschool children while parents are 
working causes neglect of many children. 

3. Health problems are created by crowded and insanitary housing; the 
ignorance of good health habits: the inability to pay for medical care; and the 
ineligibility of nonresidents for public health services in the community where 
they are temporarily employed. 

4. The low economic status and insecurity of migratory farmworkers is a basic 
problem. The primary causes are the irregularity of employment due to an inade- 
quate plan for the effective recruitment, fair employment, and equitable dis- 
tribution of seasonal farm labor by manpower agencies; the taking advantage of 
migrants by some employers and labor contractors: and the exclusion of migra- 
tory farmworkers from legislation covering minimum wage, unemployment 
insurance and old-age and survivors insurance. 
>. Migrant people do not have an opportunity to participate in the life of the 
communities they touch because of mobility: the hostile attitudes of many com- 
munities; the inability of transients to establish legal residence and qualify 
for welfare assistance; the loss of the vote. 

6. Migrant people are unable to be a part of established church life because 
of mobility. 

7. Migrant people face discrimination based on race, color, or national origin 
in employment, the use of housing, community facilities, and public services 
furnished by the State and local governments. 

Because of the problems enumerated above, we are sensitive as Americans to 
the fact that a million migratory farmworkers and their families, citizens of 
our own land, do not enjoy the human rights and privileges which the General 
Assembly of the United Nations has agreed should be a “common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations.” The “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights insists that everyone is entitled to all the rights and free 
dom * * * without the distinction of race. religion, origin or status. Every- 
one has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and favorable 
conditions of work and to protection against unemployment ; to join trade unions 
and to a standard of living adequate for the health and well-being of himself 
and his family.” 

While advances have been made, they are the exception rather than the rule. 
The most significant changes such as the establishment of clinics to serve the 
migrant workers, the improvement in housing for migrants through a housing 
code for migrant camps, and the inclusion of migrant children in local schools 
by State regulation, have come in New Jersey and New York State, where inter- 
departmental agencies at the State level have coordinated the services of the 
various State departments and initiated a program to meet the needs of the 
migrants coming to these two States. Similar agencies in other States using 
migrant labor are needed and likewise an interagency body on the national 
level—to stimulate and coordinate the efforts of the public agencies. 
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The above analysis of the problem coincides in general with the findings of 
the President’s Commission on Migratory Farm Labor. 

Without assuming either responsibility or special competence with regard to 
the technical details of legislation, we believe that the churches should support 
measures intended to provide the following : 

1. A plan for the effective recruitment, fair employment practices and equita- 
ble distribution of seasonal farm laborers. 

» A more effective utilization of domestic seasonal farm labor. 

3. The importation of foreign workers only when necessary to supplement 
the domestic labor supply, with adequate provision made for their welfare. 

4. The discouragement of the practice of importing foreign workers from 
economically depressed areas as a means of their rehabilitation, with emphasis 
instead of the encouragement of efforts such as the point 4 program. 

5. The extension of minimum wage legislation, social security benefits and 
labor legislation to include migratory farm laborers. 

6. A Federal housing code for migrant camps to set a minimum standard for 
all States 

7. The extension to migratory farmworkers and their families by the com- 
munities in which they are employed of the health and welfare services avail- 
able to their own residents. 

8. The regulation of the methods of transportation of workers from area to 
area and from State to State to insure their safety and humane treatment. 

9. The protection of the children of the migratory workers by more effective 
enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act as amended in 1950 to make it 
compulsory for children under 16 to attend school when schools are in session. 

10. Improved educational facilities for migratory Workers and their children. 

11. Provision for the implementation of the above measures so that they 
apply equally to all workers without regard to race, color, or national origin. 

The responsibilities of the church are twofold: first, the direct ministry to 
help meet the day by day needs of the migratory farmworkers and their fami- 
lies; second, the long range program to solve the basic problems. 

We urge the church to give serious consideration to the following suggested 
program of action: 

1. The study of the problem nationally and as it involves the local com- 
munity. 

2. The study of the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Farm 
Labor, followed by appropriate action. 

3. The study and support of legislative measures which contain provisions 
for the implementation of the above recommendations (1 to 11), as the passage 
of legislation and its enforcement are dependent upon public support. 

4. The wide use of the motion picture produced by the Protestant Film Com- 
mission, “Again * * * Pioneers!” followed by discussion for action, using 
the discussion guide prepared for this purpose. 

» The inclusion of migrant people in the fellowship of the local church. 

6. The strengthening and expansion of the cooperative ministry of the 
churches, which has brought the Gospel and many social services to thousands 
who because of their migrating are not usually reached by the local churches 
and other community agencies. 

For the past 30 years the national home mission boards have cooperated in 
in inclusive ministry in migrant camps—providing religious services, Sunday 
schools, pastoral services, day care centers for the small children, educational 
programs for the children of school age, club activities for the youth, com- 
niunitywide programs for ali those in the camps, and referral services to pub- 
lic agencies in cases of need. The cooperation of local church and community 
groups, the employers of migrant labor and the migrant people themselves is en- 
listed in developing these programs now underway in 25 States. 

Many of these activities, particularly in the health and educational fields, 
have served as demonstrations which stimulated public agencies to take up the 
idea and incorporate it into their ongoing program. The child care centers 
for the children of agricultural migrants in New York State and the public 
health nursing program in migrant camps in California are examples. 
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The work of the church has aroused employers and communities to their 
responsibilities. It has helped with constructive legislation. It has been the 
only national private agency working within the migrant camps directly with 
the migrant people. 

We urge that denominations in the council provide a more substantial sup- 
port of this interdenominational program which aims to encourage and assist 
migratory farmworkers to grow—physically, mentally, morally, and spiritual- 
lvy—so that they may become increasingly able to take their rightful place as 
citizens in a democracy. 


Reverend Sritz. I think just offhand I would like to attract your 
attention to page 3 in the back of the paper dealing with housing. 

Senator Wituiams. Now, which is this, the experience survey ? 

Reverend Stitt. That is correct. 

Senator Wituiams. Not in the statistical table, but in the farm 
labor experience survey. What page is that ¢ 

Reverend Stitt. Page 3 in the back, the anecdotal record. This 
urst one here I think is typical of the rest. The family lives in a 
two-room shack. There are 11 in the family. The shack is one of 
many in the orchard with one water spigot coming through the wall 
into a small sink. There are chemical toilets situated through the 
orchards. They have tacked up cardboards to keep the wind from 
hiowing through cracks in the walls. Daylight shows through the 
roof. They would love to rent a house, but can’t because of uncertain 
income. 

Senator Winiiams. As one farmer put it, when we were in his 
housing Saturday in Fresno County, “These houses are good and hoi 
in the summer and good and cold in the winter. 

Reverend Stitt. That is right. This particular house wouldn't 
be used in the wintertime, because it is in an area where the farm 
laborers don’t work, but this particular family is eager to settle down 
in the community, and the attitude of this family, I think, is typical 
of the attitudes of migrant families in California in general. 

They want to live in the community. They want to settle on a 
permanent basis in the community. They are eager to have the rec- 
ognition as full time residents. 

Some of the comments in this study show that the majority of these 
families are intrastate migrants rather than interstate migrants, which 
is generally the case in the State, and that a significant part of these 
families are attempting to purchase a home in the fringe areas. The 
majority of them are renting homes in the winter and only a minority 
of them are living in grower-provided housing during the winter. 

Now, a second part of this study or of this testimony is this: I 
would like to give you the report by one of our teachers last summer 
who was working 1 in Stanislaus County. This is her original report. 
She was a teacher working in remedial education with migrant chil- 
dren, and this is a list of the children who were in her class. I think 
that a survey of this report will answer a question you asked Mrs. 

Goble about the extent of retardation of migrant children. 

These children, with one exception, are average in ability. One 
of them has exceptional ability, and yet if you look down this list 
here, you see: “1 year behind;” “1 year behind: “1 year behind;” 
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heir 2 years s behind ; “"1 year;” “2 years;” “2 years;” “3 years;” “2 years ;” 

the “lL year:” and these ¢ hildren are 6,7, and 8 years old. They responded 

vith very, very well to remedial education opportunities when they were 

a provided in the camps. 

an The parents of these children are eager to have them have this 

ual- experience, and the children when they come into the classrooms apply 

@ as themselves very diligently and work hard to make up the education 
they have lost. 

our Senator Wititiams. Is this your only copy / 

r. Reverend Stitt. Yes. You can have that though. 


(The report referred to above follows :) 


rm ORIGINAL REPORT OF A SUMMER TEACHER WORKING IN STANISLAUS COUNTY 
“his Name Camp Age Grade Reading Grade for age 
: completed level 

ha 
, of Rito Garcia Patterson. _. 6 | Ist Beginning 
vall Sally Lopez Westley 7 | 2d 2d 

Carolyn Thorne .do 2 7 | Ist Ist 1 year behind 
the Twila Dennison Empire & | 2d 2d Do 
: Rosemary Lares Westley 8 | 2d Ist Do 
rom Connie Ruboi .do 8 | Ist Beginning 2 years behind 
the Melvin Daniels do 8 | 3d_- 2d Behind in reading 

: James Perry -.- .do ;. & 3d 2d Do 

ran Gregory Garcia Patterson 8 | 2d Ist 1 year behind 
Esperanza -do a eo 2 years behind 
Emelda Rodriquez do 8 | Ist - lst Do. 

his Teresa Call Westley 8 | 2d Ist 1 year behind 
. Steve Bravo Patterson 9 | 3d 5th Very capable boy. 

hoi Paula Segobiano .do 9 | Ist ist 3 years 
Teddy Empire 9 | 2d ist 2 years behind 
Sharon Call Westley 9 | 3d 2d. 1 year behind. 

dn’t Steven Bingle Empire 9 3d Ist Do. 
Dona Finley .do 9 | 3d 2d Do 

arm Cecilia Medina Westley 9 | 3d 3d_. 

et William Faulkner Empire 9 3d 2d 1 year behind 

wn Rebecca Cavazos Westley 9 | 3d__ Ist Do. 

ical Ponti Garcia Patterson __. 9 | 2d_. Beginning 2 years behind 
Jimmy Rogers ide 9 | 3d 4th 1 year ahead. 
Richard Cavaosz__-. Westley __- 10 | 3d ist 2 years behind 
Joe Perez .do e 10 | 3d ist. Do 

na Lavina Faulkner - ; Empire - 10 | 3d_- Ist - Do. 

rec- Sue Hudgins Ss cans 10 | 4th 3d. 1 year behind 
Tommy Bingle_- do E 10 | 4th. 2d. 2 years, behind 
Irma Garza___. Westley. 10 | 3d_.. 3d Do 

ail Virijilio Rodriquez Patterson __- 10 | 4th 4th 1 year behind 

ese Lupe Segabiano Merits 1¢ | 3d. 2d 2 years behind 

rich Rachel Cordova ; do__. ll | 5th 5th 1 year behind. 
Noelia Flores _- do . 11 | 3d.. 2d 3 years behind 

hese Yolanda Flores do li | 2... 3d Do. 

Wn Joe Ortega do 11 | 4th 5th 2 years behind 

I he Atwood Garcia do ll | 3d ist 3 years behind. 

rity Joe Dale MacDaniel Empire ll | 5th 3d 1 year behind 

“ Brenda Gayle Hicks do... ll | 5th 3d_ Do 
r. Ramond Cavazos Westley 11 | 4th ist 2 years behind 

Rosemary Rubio do ll | 3d Sai.. 3 years behind. 
33 I Lillian Martinez do 12 | 4th 4th ; Do. 
Racheal Lopez do 12 | 5th 5th 2 years behind 
mer John Rubio do 12 | 5th 5th Do 
ort. Jane Bazaldua do 12 | 5th. 4th Do 
Danny Perez do 12 | 5th 2d Do. 
hil- Tony Ramirez do 12 | 5th 4th Do. 

k Domingo Saldana do 12 | 3d 3d 4 years behind 
in Helen Faulkner Empire 12 | 5th 5th 2 years behind 
rs. Billy Hudgins do 12 | 5th_. 3d Do. 

Eulalia Flores Patterson 12 | 4th : 5th 3 years behind 
George Saldana do 12 4th 3d Do. 
On Angelito Martinez do 12 4th 6th_ Do 
ne Thurman Pitcox Empire 13 | ?__..........| Beginning Mentally retarded 
list Elvira Garza Westley 13 | 6th ...| 6th 2 years behind. 
” David Cordovia .| Patterson 14 | 7th__. _.| 6th Do. 
id 7 Maria Rodriquez do 14 | 7th 6th Do 
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Reverend Srini. Now, I think another thing | would like to bring 
out as a part of mv testimony is that our exper lence in the State and 
among seasonal farm labor bears out other testimony here that the 
majority of our migrant workers in California are living in rural 
fringe or rural slum communities. The majority of the people in 
seasonal farm labor don’t even move from place to place, but only 
move Within one county rather than moving from one county to 
another county, and in general, our staff would agree with the study 
of the Rosenberg Foundation in Fresno County that our counties 
need to lay the emphasis on working with these settling seasonal 
farmworkers within the countries rather than concentrating on mi- 
grant problems, and according to a few statements in that study, they 
stid we don’t have many migrants anymore, and I think that we are 
beginning to hear more often this statement that we don't really have 
amigrant problem anymore. 

I think that a careful study of the facts will not bear this out. It 
is true that our biggest problem is in helping the settling seasonal 
farmworkers, but there continues to be a very large problem in ade- 
quately serving the people who are moving about in an intrastate 
pattern and an interstate pattern. 

This report of April 6, 1960, from the Farm Placement Service 
gives the statistics of the makeup of our farm labor forces as that 
department sees it, and their report shows that between—in 1959, 
the week ending September 5, there were 45,300 intrastate migrants 
employed in the State, and at the same week, there were 20,200 inter- 
state migrants working that week, and the same week, there were 
84.400 Mexican nationals working that week. 

Of course, these figures of the Farm Placement Service do not in- 
clude the dependents of these workers who move about from place 
to place, and it is anybody's guess how many dependents these families 
have or how many of these workers are single workers. 

However, some welfare agencies have thought that if you multi- 
plied these figures by 2 or 214, you would get somewhere near the 
number of people who might be moving about. 

This 45,300 and 20,200 gives you 6: 5.500 workers mov ing about the 
State, September 1959, and multiplying that by 2 or 21%, you get a 
population of one hundred fifty or sixty or seventy thousand people 
moving around the State as sez asonal farmworkers. 

Now, this is a very large group of people, and they are living in 
our labor camps and the fri inge areas without adequate services, ‘and 
I think that we need to keep in mind that though this is a smaller 
group than the settled seasonal farmworkers, and it is easier to deal 
with the problems of the settled seasonal farmworker, we still need 
special programs of working with this large group of moving itiner- 
ary farmworkers. 

Senator Wititiams. I would like to comment there. Of course, Cali- 
fornia probably enjoys a longer growing season or harvesting season 
than most of the States, so it would be logical that many people would 
be more or less permanent or at least intrastate in their movement, but 
if you go farther north to Oregon and Washington, our figures show 
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that in Oregon, 24,000 migrants are employed or were employed— 
these are 1958 figures—and in the State of Washington, 18,000. 

Well, now, the. growing seasons up north, Tam sure, must be consid- 
erably shorter than in California. Those people have probably passed 
through California on their way to Oregon and Washington. 

Reverend Sriu.. I think many of them will have: yes. 

Now, moving on from this general background, I would like to read 
to you the recommendations of our State migrant ministry committee 
which is an agency of the Northern ( ‘alifornia-Nevada Council of 
Churches and the Southern California Council of Churches. Both of 
these interdenominational councils have concurred with the National 
Council of Churches general board recommendations on way to ameli- 
orate some of the problems of seasonal farmworkers and this is their 
statement : 

Without assuming either responsibility or special competence with 
regard to the technical details of legislation, we believe that the 
churches should support measures intended to provide the following: 

A plan for the effective recruitment, fair employment practices, and 
equitable distribution of seasonal farm laborers. 

A more effective utilization of domestic seasonal farm labor. 

The importation of farm foreign workers only when necessary to 
supplement the domestic labor supply, with adequate provision made 
for their welfare when they are brought in. 

The discouragement of the practice of importing foreign workers 
from economically depressed areas as a means of their reh: abilitation, 
with emphasis instead on the encouragement of effort such as the point 
+ program, 

The extension of minimum wage legislation, social security benefits, 
and labor legislation to include migratory farm laborers. 

A Federal housing code for migrant camps to set a minimum stand- 
ard for all States. 

The extension to migratory farmworkers and their families by the 
communities in which they are employed of the health and welfare 
services available to their own residents. 

The regulation of the methods of transportation of workers from 
area to area and from State to State to insure their safety and humane 
treatment. 

The protection of the children of the migratory workers by a more 
effective enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act, as amended in 
1950, to make it compulsory for children under 16 to attend school 
when schools are in session. 

I would like to add here that the migrant ministry staff in Florida 
suggested 13 as the standard, as was suggested in Fresno the other 
day. This was not in accord with the general board pronouncement. 

Improved educational facilities for migratory workers and their 
children. 

Provision for the implementation of the above measures so that they 
apply equally to all workers without regard to race, color, or national 
origin. 
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On the basis of this general legislative program which has been 
recommended to the churches that they might then recommend them 
to our legislative bodies, it seems to me that all of the bills under 
your consideration here on minimum wages, on the extension of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the registration of crew leaders and labor 
contractors, payments to assist in education of migrant children, and 
migrant adults, and the Housing Act, come under the recommenda- 
tions that our committees and boards have recommended be enacted, 
and I would like to urge in behalf of the action taken by our Council 
of Churches and migrants committees of those councils that these 
bills be favorably considered. 

Senator Wituiams. [ wonder if you could describe again just what 
groups are urging this legislative program / 

Reverend Stitt. This is the general board of the National Council 
of Churches. It is the general committee of the California Migrant 
Ministry, and the general boards of the Northern California-Nevada 
Council of Churches and the Southern California Council of 
Churches. 

Senator WititiAMs. We start with the national body and come down 
to the specific regional ¢ 

Reverend Stitt. Right. 

Senator Witiiams. I think you speak for 34 million people. 

Reverend Stitt. Well, these recommendations go to churchmen who 
are urged then to support this kind of legislation. I couldn't pre- 
sume to speak for all. 

Senator WitiiamMs. You are the National Council: there are 34 
million—— 

Reverend Sritt. Yes; that is correct, and it is 

Senator Witiiams. Let's hope you speak for all of them. 

Reverend Stitt. Lhopeso. It isthe representatives of the churches 
of the denominations that make up the National Council of Churches 
that formulate these recommendations. 

Senator Wittiams. Well, church support is even broader than that, 
because I know one faith that supports our efforts, the Unitarians, and 
you won't let themin. [ Laughter. | 

Reverend Stitu. That is correct. 

Now, there is just one other report I would like to enter into the 
record. I happen to be the secretary of the statewide conference on 
families that move with crops in California, and that is relatively 
informal, but on March 2 and 8 of 1959 they held a statewide con- 
ference on the problems of seasonal farm labor. This conference had 
approximately 210 people attend, including representatives of our 
State agencies of health, education, employment and welfare, in- 
dustrial relations, and then persons from the same departments of our 
county governments in the 30 counties that have sizable migrant 
populations attended this conference. 

They made recommendations in the areas of health, education, and 
welfare, housing, and so forth, and I think that you will find in the 
section on health and welfare that here: All counties should establish 
housing standards; Federal help should be sought in financing ade- 
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quate housing; in the area on education of children and parents, they 
urge stricter ‘enforcement of school and child labor laws; they recom- 
mend that children should attend summer classes and provisions 
should be made for summer school classes; they recommend that cur- 
riculum and resource materials need to be specially adapted for the 
children of seasonal farmworkers in order for them to benefit from 
educational experience when they come; they recommend that local 
high school districts bear responsibility for adult education—should 
be encouraged to find ways of reaching these people; especially sug- 
gested that districts be encouraged to ‘reduce the numerical require- 
ments for initiating classes. 

It seems to me that your bill on adult education would help high 
school districts to do this kind of thing. 

They recommend in the section on “employment and unemployment 
that minimum wage legislation be extended, and I won't cover the 
rest of this, because you can enter it into your record, but in general, 
this conference—the sections from this conference give substance and 
urge support of the kind of legislation you are considering. 

Now, I would like to take just a few minutes more, if I may to intro- 
duce to you a Mr. and Mrs. Pablo Barrera. Mr. and Mrs. Barrera, 
would you come forward, please, and bring your children ¢ 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrera are from Allan, Tex. Since 1943 they have 
been in the migratory labor stream, moving from Texas into Idaho 
and then back to Texas and then up to California in harvesting the 
crops. 

Maybe the children could sit over here. 

Senator Wituiams. Let’s see; you have four youngsters here. 
We can't adequately describe for the record how charming these 
youngsters are, but we can get their ages, and the oldest girl is Beatriz, 
who is 10; then Maria Olga is 8; Mariselda is 7; Gerardo is 2; and 
one is missing, the baby, Bernardo, is 3 months. He must be in the 
back; I thought I saw a bottle. Mrs. Barrera, we are delighted to 
have you and your family here. 

(The oral testimony of Mr. and Mrs. Barrera follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE PABLO BARRERA FAMILY, MIGRATORY 
WORKERS FROM McCULLEN, TEX. (SEE FIG. 8, FACING P. 1021.) 


Mrs. Pasto Barrera. It is for him. The baby is at home. 

Reverend Sritit. Each of these children, I think you can see, are 
very intelligent children, but each one of these children is retarded 
educationally, because they have not had the opportunity of being in 
school on the regular basis. 

Senator Wituiams. How old is Gerardo ‘ 

Reverend Stitt. Gerardo is 2; isn’t that correct? 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. 

Reverend Stitt. Now, could you tell Senator Williams, Mrs. Bar- 
rera, What experience these children have had in schools? 

Mrs. Barrera. Well, you know, since my kids have been losing, you 
know, from lack of school, because we are moving too much, you know, 
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around, and I think that is it one of the reasons they have to be re- 
tained in school, you know, because we get out and just staying, you 
know, just for a one time in one part of a State and then go another 
part, and that is why, you know. It seems to me, you know, that is 
why they have to stay, you know, and just in lower grades, you know: 
they can’t go up and in better grades, doing better grades because of 
that. That is my opinion, that is why. 

Senator Wituiams. Now, Beatriz is 10? 

Mrs. Barrera. She is 10. 

Senator Wiiuiams. What grade is she in ¢ 

Mrs. Barrera. She will be in third grade. She has finished the 
second. My older girl, she will be in second, and the other one have 
to retain in first. 

Senator Wititams. This might be a dangerous question to ask, but 
Beatriz, do you like school ? 

Beatriz Barrera. ( Affirmative nod.) 

Senator Witiiams. Would you like these children to go through 
high school, Mrs. Barrera ? 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. I want all my children to go to high school 
and have their diplomas so they can be useful for it. 

Senator Wituiams. Could you tell us a little bit about what work 
Mr. Barrera does and where you move about to do this work? 

Mrs. Barrera. Well, we have been coming now to Idaho and then 
to California. In Idaho we do beet work and then—— 

Senator Witiiams. Could you tell us now—your home is McAllen, 
Tex. ¢ 

Mrs. Barrera. MeCullen, Tex. 

Senator Witiiams. When did you leave Texas to go to Idaho? 

Mrs. Barrera. Well, since 1953 we start leaving Texas to come to 
Idaho. 

Senator Wittiams. What month would you normally leave Texas! 

Mrs. Barrera. From April to November. 

Senator WituiamMs. You are away from Texas / 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. 

Senator WituiaMs. First for beets in Idaho: what is that, for about 
2 month? 

Mrs. Barrera. No, for about 2 months. 

Senator Witiiams. April and May, would you say / 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. Then we move to the same State of Idaho to 
(lo potatoes; that is our last job. 

Senator WitiiaMs. Is that June, July / 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. Then we pick some prunes in Idaho, and peas; 
that is all kind of work, you know, we do over there. 

Senator WituiAMs. When do you leave Idaho / 

Mrs. Barrera. We leave back to Texas—or just—you mean when we 
leave back to our home town / 

Senator WituiAMs. Well, when you leave Idaho, where do you go! 
Do you come over to California ? 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. 

Senator Winiiams. For what months are you in California / 
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Mrs. Barrera. Well, for about—well, we have been here since Jan- 
uary. We have been here for about 5 months or 6 months, and we are 
planning to stay here, I hope, so we can stay here, you know, for my 
kids, so they can have— 

Senator Wittiams. If you didn’t have the opportunity to settle 
down and stay here, when would vou be going back to Texas! 

Mrs. Barrera. Well, until, I think, it will be in December. 

Senator Wittiams. Now, do the youngsters go to school in Texas 
while they are down there / 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. 

Senator Wittiams. And they are there from January until about 
April, in school 

Mrs. Barrera. Uh-huh. 

Senator Wituiams. Do they enroll in school in Idaho? 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes, for about 2 months, and then from there, you 
know, we have to move to another part, and then in that other place, 
they don’t go to school there, because we have to go out to work at 
$ o'clock in the morning, and it is—in school, you 1 know, it is away 
from where we stay over there in camp, and it is, you know, quite a 
Ways to get to school. 

Senator Witiiams. That would be when, in September or so/ 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes, in September. 

Senator Wittiams. Now, in California, do they go to school 
California ? 

Mrs. Bvrrera. Yes. They are going right now. They went all 
through from January until June. 

Senator Wituiams. Do they get a report card that they carry with 
them; do they get a report card in Idaho that you carry with them and 
take to school when they come to California ¢ 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. They didn't this time. 

Senator Witiiams. They did not / 

Mrs. Barrera. No; but they gave them their report cards when— 
usually, you know, when I take them out of school to move them to 
another place, they give them their report cards. 

Senator Wintiiams. Do they have trouble with the two languages / 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes; they are difficult for them, because—well. I 
‘ion't speak, you know, very much English to them. 

Senator Wiit1ams. You do very well. You certainly could. 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes, I know I can, but, well, I just never speak to 
them. 

Senator Witttams. Does your husband speak English? 

Mrs. Barrera. Just a little. 

Reverend Stitt. How much education have you had, Mrs. Barrera ? 

Mrs. Barrera. I just went to the fifth grade and my husband went 
to third grade, but since, you know, my parents was ‘the same as we 
are, just moving around, you know, a lot; that is why I just have too 
little school, you know. I wish I could go through, but I didn’t. 

Senator Wituiams. Well, you have heard us ‘talking here today. 
There is a r ogram of adult education we want to encourage. Would 
that sort o program appeal to you; do you think you would like to be 
part of that ; evening courses and study / 
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Mrs. Barrera. Well, that would be nice. 

Senator WituiAMs. I am glad to hear that. We have heard that it 
wouldn't get the cooperation of the farm people; that they wouldn't 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes, I know it would. 

Senator Wituiams. Well, you have been very kind to come here and 
give us your personal experience, and it will be very helpful, you see, 
when we go back to Washington and try to persuade some people that 
aren't as familiar with this as we are that it would be wise for our 
Government to try to find some ways to help the situations we have 
talked about. 

Beatriz, did you want to say something ? 

(Beatriz Barrera nods negatively.) 

Senator Wituiams. How do you travel? Do you have your 
own automobile and travel alone or do you go with a group / 

Mrs. Barrera. We have our car; just travel in our car. 

Senator Wittiams. Do you know when you leave Texas for Idaho— 
do you know what farm you are going to? 

Mrs. Barrera. Well, we just come through the employment office; 
they send us. 

Senator WituiaMs. I see. ‘Then in these States, you first stop at the 
employment office and they will tell you where the work is / 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. 

Reverend Stitt. Where are you living now, Mrs. Barrera / 

Mrs. Barrera. Right now, we are living at Wallace camp; that is 
at Patterson. 

Senator Wituiams. Where is that / 

Mrs. Barrera. Wallace camp in Patterson. 

Reverend Srin.. Stanislaus County, west side, in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Senator Wittiams. What kind of housing do you have there; do you 
have your own individual home / 

Mrs. Barrera. Well, they have, you know, those cabins. They are, 
I think, six cabins in one shelter. 

Senator WiLuiAMs. I see. How many rooms do you have ! 

Mrs. Barrera. Just one. 

Senator WILLIAMs. Just one / 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. 

Senator WituiAMs. Is there running water within your cabin / 

Mrs. Barrera. No. They don’t have any. 

Senator WiLLiAMs. General toilet and laundry facilities you share 
with everybody else in another building / 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes, yes. 

Senator Wittiams. Who owns the home where you live, Mrs. Bar- 
rera ¢ 

Mrs. Barrera, At Patterson? 

Senator Wittiams. Yes; does the farmer that you work for own 
the housing ¢ 

Mrs, Barrera. No; I don't think so. It’s just—I don’t know who 
owns It. 
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Senator WiILLIAMs. Do you pay any rent / 
Mrs. Barrera. Yes; we are paying rent. 
Senator WituiAms. This probably isn’t then 
Reverend Stitt. Are you working for a labor contractor now; is 





your husband working for a labor contractor or for a grower? 


Mrs. Barrera. No. We go to work out to different farmers. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Who pays you? 

Mrs. Barrera. Well, the employer. 

Senator WiLLiamMs. The man who owns the farm. 

Were you both born in Texas? 

Mrs. Barrera. Just me. 

Senator WILLIAMs. Both of you! 

Mrs. Barrera. Just I. 

Senator WinuiAMs. Is your husband a citizen ¢ 

Mrs. Barrera. No. 

Senator Wintuiams. Do you get a statement of how much money 
you have paid in a week or whatever the period is and how much is 
deducted for social secur ity, income taxes / 

Mrs. Barrera. Well, no—do you mean what I get a week and then 
how much they take for social security / 

Senator WILLIAMS. Yes; do you get that statement / 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. 

Senator WILLiAMs. And social security is being taken out ¢ 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. 

Senator WiLtiAMs. Do you work too/ 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes, sometimes; not all the time, but sometimes I do. 

Senator Wittiams. How about in the summer; is it a problem when 
you go out and work and your husband is working, with the care of 
the youngsters ? 

Mrs. BARRERA. Yes; I know it is, because, you know, I have a hard 
time with them in the field: have to take them out real early in the 
morning. 

Senator Wituiams. They go out with you so you can keep an eye 
on them during the day / 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes. 

Senator Wititiams. Well, let's see—what is harvesting now’ What 
are you picking right now / 

Mrs. Barrera. ‘Apricots are what we are doing right now. 

Senator Wittiams. And the youngsters come out in the orchard ? 

Mrs. Barrera. Yes; when it is hoeing time, they have to be out 
there in the sun every day. You know, right now, it is OK because 
they are in the shade of the trees, but when we are out in the fields 
hoeing, you know, cleaning beans, why, it is a hard time for them. 

Senator Witiiams. How about the baby / 

Mrs. Barrera. Well, I take her out too. 

Senator Wittiams. Well, you have come here today, at considerable 
sacrifice, and it is very helpful for our work. I hope this hasn't 
meant much financially to you. 

Reverend Stitt. They won't be able to get today’s pay. 
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Senator Witiiams. Well, you made a significant contribution to 
vour Government, and we are very grateful to you. 

Are there any more quest ions ¢ 

Reverend Stitt. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Witiiams. What is this now / 

Reverend Sritz. That. is just the description of the family, their 
name, ages. 

(A document entitled “Family Record” follows :) 


Family record 


Name: Barrer Man’s: Pablo. Wife’s: Delfa. Started school at 6; 14 in 5th grade; quit school. 
Children (at home Sex Age Started school Grade next 
| year 

Beatriz Female 10 years Age 6 3d. 
Maria Olga ..do S years ; ee GMa ainicn 2d. 
Mariselda do 7 years ; Age 7_... ; | Ist. 
Gerardo Male | 2 years ae bee eee 
Bernarda . : Female 3 months 


Relatives in home: Tomasa (grandmother 

Address: P.O. Box 598, Westley. Phone dacs 

How much rent do you pay? ---.-.--...- How much for utilities? 
Who in the family is now working? 


Work record 


| 








Family Employer Crop Dates | How much| Pay | Total 
member work |} rate | wages 
Ex: Father Nat Jones, San Jose prunes September-October)| (6 weeks ($10 | ($950) 
| ton) 
Father sf Idaho Beets .| April-July..........| 4 months-- 
eo RRS bc ied ngiacncnas dice R a deta mieten Ra icicasie 
Potatoes August-November__| 3 months 
Texas J Yard work__...| November-January-|_._..do-__-- 
California Prune grapes g re eA ag: Sacer sd sini ce e 
Irrigation... ...| January-March__...} 4 months_.|_.....__|-..-.. 
Apricots .| July... : ° siciebien 
McAllen, Tex : ; Novemiier-BEaten.. .) 2... .0..<...]sccccncdtaneeen 
do a s September-October ho scgenkans 
Colwell, Idaho. __- , .| April-June 
= _ EE ne = = — ans . 
Have you applied for assistance from the county welfare department? oun When? ; 
Were vou given assistance? : If so, what kind: Grocery order? - Surplus foods? ... Money? .-.. 


If not, what reason was given for refusal? 
Senator WituraMs. Off the record. 
(Off the record discussion.) 
Senator Wiii1ams. We will recess until 1:15, if that is all right. 
(Thereupon, at the hour of 12:40, the hearing was recessed until 
1:15 p.m., same day and date.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Wiiuiams. Our first witness this afternoon is Dr. Bruce 
Jessup, who has an abiding interest in some of our problems, we know, 
from conferences in Phoenix, Ariz. Dr. Jessup is from the Stan- 
ford Medical Center in Palo Alto, Calif. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. BRUCE JESSUP, STANFORD MEDICAL CENTER, 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Dr. Jessup. Thank you. To save your time, Senator Williams, I 
am largely relying on some notes I have to try and expedite the 
testimony. 

I was delighted to receive your request to testify before your sub- 
committee, and I will confine my remarks to the specific part of the 
problem which is your subject today, and that is the health services 
for domestic seasonal workers and their families. 

My remarks will be limited to just the health aspect of this chrom- 
cally acute problem which has been, as we all know, a source of em- 
barrassment to the American people’s conscience for at least 30 years. 

I would be very grateful, sir, for permission to submit for in- 
clusion in your committee’s record a supplementary statement later 
this week, 

Senator Witiiams. We will be glad to receive that, and it will go 
in the record following your remarks here, Doctor. 

Dr. Jessup. Thank you. The health problems of these workers as 
distinguished from the multitude of complex issues which face our 
whole American agricultural economy in such things as price con- 
trol, production control, regulation of the braceros currently depend- 
ent on, and in relation with the Mexican Government, the minimum 
wage—I would like to express the opinion that the health problems of 
these migrant workers is not an issue. 

To my best knowledge, all groups favor effective immediate steps to 
try and do something to alleviate the many times over proven seri- 
otis health conditions which we have among these people, and now, 
as we every day see more clearly how we need these domestic workers, 
we are ready, in my opinion, and should proceed to meet their most 
fundamental health needs. 

This can only be done with this particular group of American 
families by prompt appropriate coordinated action at local, State, and 
Federal levels. 

At the Phoenix migratory conference, Senator Williams, in April 
of this year, you asked for a balance sheet of responsibility and action 
in your remarks, in order to assist in the solution of the various prob- 
lems associated with these seasonal agricultural workers. You stated : 

Our subcommittee has as yet no specific proposals for betterment of health 
conditions among migrants. 

You said further that you believed it was time to put to work the 
lessons already learned through pilot projects and local demonstra- 
tions. 

I really am sure that all of us in the West agree that we should 
move forward at all levels now. We all grant, as Dr. Merrill said 
this morning, the basic importance of education, sanitation, housing, 
and adequate food on the general health level of these particular 
domestic workers on whom our whole agricultural communities are 
dependent. 

Please let, me, however, confine my few minutes’ discussion to a 
plea for congressional assistance to States and local communities now 
in the provision of badly needed direct medical services by physicians 
and nurses, in particular to the mothers and children of these families. 
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They need really available outpatients’ services today, especially for 
prenatal care for pregnant mothers, for sick children and for sick 
babies. 

It is in these groups that preventable deaths and serious illnesses in 

California families are needlessly occurring, where long expensive 
hospitalizations could be avoided. 

To my ae ag no pregnant mother who is actually having con- 
tractions and in labor is denied admission and treatment in any of 
our 53 (¢ ‘elifornie county hospitals. However, these mothers are in- 
eligible because of their nonresident status for prenatal visits. 

This was shown just last week by preliminary figures in one of 

California's largest agricultural counties, which you know w ell, where 
50 percent of these mothers had had no—and I emphasize no—contact 
or prenatal visits during their entire pregnancy. 

Data further shows that prematurity is our single most important 
killer of children in the United States today. The incidence of pre- 
maturity, we can safely say, is close to 100 percent higher in this group 
of mothers who have received no prenatal care during their pregnancy 
than in comparable groups. Distance to the county hospital, ineligi- 
bility for outpatient care even if they can get transportation, are two 
of the major factors. 

Their economic status as well as geographical isolation and over- 
whelming number of these people during peak seasons in our rural 
counties precludes private medical care alone and unaided as a 
solution. 

We know from just a few years of experience with the West Side 
clinics in Fresno, in the area you just visited on Saturday, that if 
available care is provided, it will be utilized by these families. 

Last year, for example, over two-thirds of the mothers seen at the 
West Side clinics were seen before the sixth month of their pregnancy. 

If a California migrant family’s baby is injured severely or needs 
emergency surgical care, he will be hospitalized for treatment, regard- 
less of residency or economic situation. If, however, this baby has 
a mild diarrhea or an ear infection or other illness not requiring 
emergency hispitalization, we have for these agricultural wore e in 
many isolated areas of California no outpatient medical treatment 
services really available. 

The well-child public health clinics by olicy cannot treat a sick 
child. County hospital clinics have eligibility requirements. Dis- 
tances are too far, costs and loads during peak harvest season too great 
to expect private physicians to alone w ithout assistance e accept respon- 
sibility for provision of this care on a charity basis. 

Right along this line, I might mention that I took the liberty with 
Dr. Still's permission, of interviewing your Mrs. Barrera during the 
lunch hour. It turns out of her five children, two, sir, were born at 
home. QOne was born in the Fresno County Hospital 3 months ago, 
weighed 4 pounds, and had to stay in the hospital as a premature baby 
at an estimated cost, I would say, of at least $25 a day to the county for 
30 days. 

None of her children had had any polio shots, and this is a fairly 
typical pattern, I would say, among migrant families. 

The stimulation of development ‘of outpatient services in a locality 
where they can be reached by the mothers and children, where eligi- 
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bility by residency can be waived, can be provided by congressional 
action and can meet the most acute need in the migrant health problem. 

As an example of what can be accomplished, I quote from a report 
of a county health officer several years ago in Fresno, following devel- 
opments of the clinics in the West Side which, as you know, are con- 
ducted at night by a team made up of the county medical society physi- 
clans, public health nurses, staff from the county hospital ; the growers 
provide the actual facility and the community provides volunteers— 
there occurred the following improvements in the situation relative 
to —— 

A drop of infant death rate of nearly 50:percent from 1953 to 1955 
in every township representing the West Side. 

For example, in one community, the infant death rate dropped from 
67 to 16 per thousand live births in the course of just 2 years. 

There was a decline in the overall county infant death rate in 1953 
from 31 to 22 in 1956. 

There was a decline in diarrhea disease death rates from the county 
from 43 in 1954 to 9 in 1956. 

There was an mcreasing attendance as these clinics stayed open and 
the workers’ families became acquainted with their availability. In 
1951, when they were opened, only 881 people came in the first 3 
months. In 1958, 1,333 came in in the same 3 months of the year. 

There was increasing interest and a general increase in the level of 
immunization of children. There was an increase of prenatal care, as 
I have already stated, and a high level attendance at the well-child 
conferences. 

Dr. Merrill has already spoken to your committee this morning on 
his recommendations. He has, as president of the American Public 
Health Association, been a leader for the development through Fed- 
eral subsidy at the outset as seed money in helping local communities 
and State governments’ health departments in trying to do what they 
can do, if we get help from the Congress. 

At the local level, different affected communities in California and 
in the West have different patterns through which the basic health 
needs might be met. 

Gilroy, in my county of Santa Clara—Mrs. Goble told you about the 
education efforts there. 

The West Side clinic in Fresno—when I was in Phoenix at the con- 
ference there, I made a few field trips outside of town, and I saw a 
little different picture than we were given in several of the speeches 
downtown. There they had a little trailer which the migrant ministry 
had financed by itself, and it was pitiful really in magnitude of its 
efforts. They were going around to the different migrant areas within 
10 or 15 miles of Phoenix among the Indians. They had one doctor 
and a volunteer nurse from the migrant ministry, and they would set 
up camp there a couple days a week and try, without any funds, any 
support, any liaison with the official public health people in Arizona 
or in Phoenix—try to meet the needs of these people for outpatient 
services, prenatal care 

What we really need is congressional action, an initial stimuli to 
local action. This action by Congress could provide coordination at 
the national level for efforts in the affected States. It could give us 
technical assistance, funds to States and communities to start medical 
service programs, tailored to meet our local needs and resources. 
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At the State level here in Sacramento, just in the last month, our 
Governor has affirmed his resolution to proceed toward meeting some 
of the State responsibility this summer on the health problems « of the 
migrants. 

As Dr. Merrill said this morning, he has urged the State health 
department to provide every assistance a at the local level. I 
have mentioned Gilroy, the West Side clinics, and others. 

In public health and in private medicine, today, in 1960, we know 
what these people are lacking in medical care and we know how to 
provide it. Backing at the congressional level with funds to assist us 
in starting locally is what is urgently needed. 

This spring, I know you, Senator Williams, attempted, as we did, 
without success, despite the backing and support of the State and ter- 
ritorial health officers, the American Public Health Association, the 
committees, the White House Conference on Children and Youth, in 
broad support, to get funds provided in the budget of the U.S. Public 
Health Service under this administration’s Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare—as I say, we tried unsuccessfully. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask if it would be possible for your commit- 
tee to introduce a legislative proposal in this session of the Congress 
to convene on August 8, so that this urgently needed work which all 
agree should be begun may be begun, not only in California but in all 
States of our country, where the need and the desire to meet it are 
great. 

Senator Wittiams. Would you, for the record, Doctor, indicate what 
“seed money” you feel would be an as a start in this effort? 

Dr. Jesstp. I would love to guess, Senator Williams. I am no 
pro. I ama plain old pediatrician. ‘But, we were advised in Wash- 
ington that $3 million was certainly an insignificant number as far as 
the Congress of the United States is concerned. 

I heard Senator Kennedy on the radio yesterday, who apparently 
will have some influence, suggest what he would like to do is see 
this August 8 session of Congress appropriate $2 or $3 billion for our 
defense program. I would hope that we could get somewhere around 
$3 or $5 million by September 15 and get going on this. We could 
do something with it, sir. 

Senator Wiutiams. W ell, I—— 

Dr. Jessup. I don’t have much hope that it is going to come any 
other way, Senator. 

Senator Witiiams. Well, I learned one of the reasons why we were 
not successful through the regular appropriations bill this year was 
that it had not been introduced as an amendment. It had been sug- 
gested as an idea to the committee and they didn’t have an opportu- 
nity, because of the method used, to get the views of the various HEW 
people. Without an agency report, it is very difficult to get these 
things accomplished, but if we introduce this, then we would get a 
report. 

Dr. Jessup. In answer to that, the U.S. Public Health Service had 
been advised of our interest in this matter several months before it 
was taken up in Washington. I am just asking. All I would like to 
see is this money available to health people, private and public and 
around the United States, and not wait another 15 months, because I 
don’t think anybody feels we have to wait that long to prove the 
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need, and I think everybody wants to do it on the health aspect of 
the migrant problem. 

Senator WitiiimMs. Well, our first step is going to be, and we are 
in the process now, of getting the opinion of HEW on this and 
we hope it will be favorable. 

We would be in a position to add this as an amendment on the 
appropriation bill, if we are going to have one, during the few weeks 
of the August session. 

Dr. Jessup. Then there isa possibility that this session of Congress 
may give these people some help before the fall ? 

Senator WitLiaMs. We are going to do everything possible, because 
of course, you have very dramatically spelled out ‘the need and the 
difficulty, without this money, of getting the job done. The multitude 
of problems the communities face and the demands on limited re- 
sources require Federal action to stimulate a system, and once you 
have the system, why, it can work into the pattern of living, I would 
think. 

Dr. Jessup. This is the local community’s job, I think everybody 
believes. It is so complex that I do think we need leadership and 
we need, as Dr. Merrill said, seed money to help us get started. 

Senator Witttams. Thank you, Doctor. Mr. Randolph, I believe, 
had a question. You mentioned Phoenix in Arizona, and he lives 
there. 

Dr. Jessup. I was fascinated with Phoenix. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Doctor, would you say that ultimately the medical 
care for the migrant workers is a Federal or a local responsibility ? ? 

Dr. Jessup. A local, Mr. Randolph, but I do think it has been 
clearly enough shown in the last 30 years, when we have known about 
these problems, that we need coordination and we need a start with 
our tax money and that portion of it which goes to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Ranpoutrn. Has it been your experience once the Federal Gov- 
en gets in this field, it gets out later? 

Dr. Jessvr. I haven't had a lot of experience with it. I just don’t 
think that we are going to have as good utilization of the tax dollar 
unless there is some communication between what. is done in my 
county, Imperial County, Merced County, Fresno County, San Joa- 
quin and the rest in our State, but that is our business in California—- 
but I don’t think we are going to get as good utilization of our tax 
dollar or as good service ‘for these people, which is what I am pri- 
marily interested in, unless the Texas people are in on it some way 
with the people in Denver—to take the family that was so nice and 

‘ame down this morning to see you—this is a big job of coordination. 

Mr. Raxvoten. You mentioned prenatal care was not available to 
nonresident mothers because of their nonresident status, even though 
they were present and physically needing care here in this State. 

Dr. Jessup. Nobody 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Let me continue. Is prenatal care available to 
mothers if they apply for it and they need it here in the State? 

Dr. Jessup. My understanding is that in most California counties 
nonresidents have available, all of them, emer gency care at the county 
hospital. If they are run over by a car, if “they catch pneumonia, 
whatever happens—but prenatal care is not defined as an emergency. 
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When the uterus starts contracting and they are in labor, that is 
an emergency and they are admitted without question. I think we 
need to have some help to get started to change this particular mat- 
ter and to make available not just at the county hospital but where 
these people are at the time of day they can get to it, with education 
togo get the prenatal care. | 

Mr. Ranpotpn. You mentioned Phoenix. Did you have an oppor- 
{unity to visit the facilities at the county hospital, Maricopa County? 

Dr. Jessup. No. My visits were confined—Dr. Lundren was very 
kind to take me on a field visit to El Mirage, outside of Phoenix, and 
there I saw what I thought were some of the most destitute migrant 
families living in old, turned-over, abandoned car chassis, that I had 
ever seen. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Well, was there any indication that the county help 
was available for these people ? 

Dr, Jessup. All I could get from Dr. Lundren was that there was 
a lack of available outpatient service for these people. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. In other words, it was not explained that if they 
needed the care, they could apply to the county and get medica! 
care / 

Dr. Jessup. They can get emergency hospital care, as they can any- 
place, Mr. Randolph. These people were nonresidents; they came 
from Indiana, Iowa, and Texas. They were ineligible for routine 
immunization clinics, for mild outpatient care; ineligible for out- 
patient care was my understanding. 

Senator Wittiims. What is good medical practice now in prenatal 
care; how many checkups during the period of pregnancy ? 

Dr. Jessup. Once a month is what the obstetricians would like to 
see. The real need for prenatal care, I think, is undisputed. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Well, I think the record ought to reflect too 
the geography of the problem here. Now, we were in Fresno—the 
county hospital of Fresno County is in Fresno? 

Dr. Jessup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiuiams. The city of Fresno. Well, the county of 
Fresno will stretch what—50, 60 miles across? 

Dr. Jessup. Well, the west side where the clinics are are 60 miles, I 
believe, is the estimated distance from the county hospital. 

Senator Wituiams. In other words, without those clinics, which 
represent a new departure, a new development, even for the emergency 
care, there is still this geographical problem. For a once-a-month 
checkup, it is quite unrealistic, even if the facilities were available, 
without some dispersal of facilities. 

Mr. Blackwell reminded me that the county of Fresno is just a bit 
smaller than the State of Connecticut. 

Dr. Jessup. I don’t know how big Connecticut is. 

Senator Wittiams. We saw the equipment for transportation at 
the farms. It is not good. These people’s automobiles, most of 
them, were under reconstruction. 

I don’t have anything further, Doctor, except to thank you again 
for your dedication in this effort. You have our continuing prom- 
ise that we will do what we can. 

Dr. Jessup. Well, I can’t help but express a real strong hope that 
we will see some congressional action by the middle of September. 
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Senator Witi1ams. Well, I can tell you this record will be made 
available to Senator Hill on our return on August 8. 
(The supplemental statement of Dr. Jessup follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF Dr. BRUCE JESSUP 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I am deeply grateful for the 
time you have allotted me to speak briefly on a public health problem which we 
have too long ignored—namely, the problem presented by our migrant or sea- 
sonal domestic farmworkers. Despite the wide differences of opinion on many 
aspects of this problem—on wages, for example—I believe it is fair to say that 
there is general agreement on the importance of the health problem and on a 
course of action that would be effective in correcting the situation. 

Today—in the year 1960—we must sadly and somewhat shamefacedly admit 
that seasonal domestic agricultural workers and their families have the lowest 
health standards of any citizens of our society. This fact is well documented 
and agreed upon by farmers, members of the health professions, and needless 
to say, the fieldworkers themselves. 

A spokesman at a recent national rural health conference sponsored by the 
American Medical Association put the matter bluntly: “The health conditions 
of migrant workers represent the major scandal in health in the United States.” 
Although this statement was made 2 years ago, it is clearly as true today. 

The workers, together with their families, number at least three-fourths of a 
million. Many of them customarily cross State boundaries to harvest our 
crops. Rather than illustrate the geographical impact of this acute health 
problem with detailed statistics, I have at hand a map which I am submitting 
to the committee. As you see, it illustrates the concentrations of workers at 
the peak season in each county and outlines in a rather clear fashion the areas 
involved. The agricultural economy of these areas depends upon the avail- 
ability of these seasonal workers when and where they are needed. 

Preliminary to this presentation, I think it would be of interest to this com- 
mittee to know that Senator Harrison A. Williams, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, is fully aware of the substance of my presentation 
today. I have discussed the matter with him, he is deeply concerned, and is in 
complete agreement with what I will propose. I mention this by way of intro- 
duction because I have been informed that Senator Williams will communicate 
his endorsement to the chairman in writing for the committee’s consideration. 

We all know, of course, that the typical family of this group of workers is 
large. In the total group there are an estimated 100,000 children under 14 
years of age. Complications of pregnancy resulting from lack of prenatal 
care, prematurity, diarrheal diseases, even nutritional deficiency diseases among 
the little children, as well as accidents, tuberculosis, and venereal disease have 
high relative rates among the group. 

Several examples of how communities have attempted on their own to help 
have recently developed in California, Arizona, and other States. They are 
isolated and inadequate to meet the need, but they do demonstrate that well 
planned, adequately financed programs can yield important results. In Fresno, 
Calif—a county as big as the State of Massachusetts—community groups sev- 
eral years ago started the west side clinics which operate in the camps where 
the workers live 60 miles from the city. These clinics are conducted at night 
when the workers can come for help and not lose daylight working time in the 
fields. They are conducted as outpatient clinics of the Fresno County General 
Hospital with no residence requirement for eligibility. They are staffed by 
volunteer private physicians from the county medical society and from the 
hospital. Nurses on loan from the public health department assist at the 
clinics and do preventive health and followup work. The clinic quarters are 
provided by large farmers who have consistently supported the effort. The 
success of these clinics is borne out by detailed accumulated statistics of strik- 
ing reductions in infant mortality and necessity for expensive hospital care. 
This was brought about by the inexpensive outpatient services. 

In Gilroy, Calif., the Santa Clara County Medical Society sponsored this 
year—with Farm Bureau support—a similar night clinic for fieldworkers living 
at a great distance from public medical facilities. In Phoenix, Ariz., a mobile 
field clinic is striving desperately to meet the health needs particularly of the 
seasonal workers’ children in camps outside the city. These efforts have shown 
that a practical pattern adapted to local needs is workable. They operate 
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within the framework of existing health resources rather than through inter- 
mittent special programs. Since these programs are operating so successfully, 
why is there a need for Federal action? 

First of all, the efforts up to the present time are too small, and too isolated 
to meet the need even in the communities where they are operating. Technica] 
assistance, coordination, and funds are needed to assist other communities in 
their efforts to provide not special but equal health services to this group as are 
available for other citizens whose work, culture, and living patterns do not pre 
vent them from either seeking or receiving needed medical care and preventive 
services. 

Even more fundamentally, the interstate nature of this problem makes it 
impossible for the States to reach the heart of the problem. Adding to the com- 
plexity of interstate movement is the fact that State and local residence re- 
quirements bar the provision of needed services from the great majority of 
these people, many of whom are not citizens of any State even though they are 
citizens of the United States. 

In discussing the problem and logical steps to assist, I have been informed 
that it is possible for this Congress to take constructive action on this problem 
by providing funds through the Public Health Service appropriation, from the 
technical assistance to States under ‘Assistance to States, General.” These 
should be earmarked for technical and financial assistance to States and local 
communities in coping with public health problems incident to the use of 
domestic seasonal agricultural workers and of course action to meet the health 
need has the support of Senator Williams. The American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, and the State and Territorial Health Officers have expressed their 
desire concerning them. At the Western Governors’ Conference on Migratory 
Labor held last month in Arizona the one common meeting ground of all the 
representatives present was on the need for, the practicality of, and the benefits 
to be derived from a positive coordinated program to assist in the provision of 
health services to this group. 

Gentlemen, I respectfully submit that the health problems of the seasonal 
workers can now be realistically approached. It has been one of national 
embarrassment. It need no longer be. A course leading to real progress is 
visible and can be initiated at once by the action of this committee. 

While the available data do not, so far as I know, permit a precise estimate 
as to how much money is needed for this purpose, the magnitude of the problem 
indicates that a sum of from $3 to $5 million, though modest, would nonetheless 
constitute a substantial incentive and stimulation to State and local action. 


Senator WitiiamMs. Our next witness is Mr. Ralph B. Bunje, man- 
ager of the California Canning Peach Association, located in San 
Francisco. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH B. BUNJE, MANAGER, CALIFORNIA 
CANNING PEACH ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bune. I have a prepared statement. 

I want to say I am pleased to respond to your invitation to testify 
concerning the matters under consideration by the committee, but be- 
fore doing so, wish to make this clarifying statement. 

The testimony which I am about to give represents what I think 
are the views of the cling-peach growers in California, but may not 
necessarily be the case, because we have received very short notice. | 
made a statement that I wanted to reserve the right to change my 
testimony, but upon looking it over, I would like to delete that from 
the statement. 

Senator Wiiitams. Could I interrupt here for just two observa- 
tions ? 

We regret you didn’t have more notice of the hearing. We had, of 
course, a change of plans in Washington. We had to move the hear- 
ings up because of that. 
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The second thing: Would you describe what the cling peach is? 
Mr. Bunge. That was what I was going to do here. 
California is the major peach-producing State in the United States. 

Using figures supplied by the USDA, our State production in 1958 

uecounted for approximately 46 percent of the Nation’s peach crop; 

that is, both cling and freestone, and clingstone are the major canning 
variety. 

Senator Witiiams. Where does Georgia fit into this picture? 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. Bunge. Clingstone peaches are nearly all grown in California. 
California produces 90 percent of the Nation’s canned peaches. 

Approximately 2,700 cling growers cared for 67,000 acres of cling 
peaches in 1958 and 1,100 growers cared for 58,000 acres of freestones. 

These California growers find themselves in competition for a place 
on the consumers’ shelves and tables with out-of-State fruitgrowers, 
foreign fruitgrowers, and such items as packaged desserts and various 
fruit drinks. 

California peaches are competing with peaches grown in South 
Africa, South America, Australia, and Europe—all having access to 
cheap labor. 

One of the most significant competitive factors to an entrepreneur 
are wage levels. Wage costs are instrumental in determining produc- 
tion, marketing strategy, and profit levels. California farmers in 
1957 paid during the July 1 quarter $1.09 per er During the same 
quarter, South Carolina—which, by the way, is the leading peach- 
producing State other than ¢ ‘alifornia said 42 cents per hour. The 
third largest peach producer, which is the State of Georgia, paid 49 
cents per hour, and if you will refer to the series of documents you 
have there, on chart. 8, you will see the production, the exact produc- 
tion in Georgia. 

In the State of Georgia, for example, in 1958, Georgia produced 
96,000 tons against South Carolina’s 127,200, Michigan was 76,800 ; 
Pennsylvania, 72,000; and New Jersey, 62,400. Against that, Cali- 
fornia produced a total of 275,000 tons in 1958. 

These other States accounted for about 11 percent of the national 
peach production. California, on the other hand, accounted for about 
56 percent of the Nation’s peaches in 1957. In 1959, wages paid for 
peach harvesting in California were 36 percent higher than the lead- 
ing five peach- ‘producing States. The percent differences ranged 
from 62 percent for South Carolina to 13 percent for New Jersey. 

Internationally, a very significant picture presents itself. Wages 
paid for orchard labor in South Africa in 1957 averaged from $9. to 
$13 per month, with $11 allowance for food and shelter. This breaks 
down to 4 cents per hour take-home pay, based on 10 hours per day, 
26 days per month. 

Australia’s wages for farm labor ranged from $160 to $170 per 
month. This gives the Australian farmworker a rate of 62 cents per 
hour or comparable to the wages paid in Virginia, Florida, and Texas. 
South Africa and Australia accounted for about 11 percent of the 
world’s canned deciduous fruit. 

Mr. Chairman, the other day we went in a Woolworth’s store in 
San Francisco and bought this can of Geisha brand white freestone 
peaches processed in Japan. They are selling for 29 cents a can. That 
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is a handpacked item. It is of good quality, has good heavy sirup 
and it is raised on peach trees grown in the Japanese Archipelago, 
and the wage rates, I understand, in connection with the harvest and 
the processing, are in the neighborhood of 30 cents an hour, so that 
gives an idea of some of the oversea competition we are faced with in 
connection with our crops. 

In California, over a 20-year period, the cost. of labor, unskilled and 
skilled, for peach farming has increased 277 percent. on a 30-acre 
ranch. In a 10-year period, hourly wages have increased 50 percent 
for harvest work, while piece-rate payments have increased 108 per- 
cent. This rise in wage rates has occurred because the California 
farmer has been forced to compete with a rising industrial and mer- 
cantile economy. In 1959, the average piece rate was 18.5 cents per 
40-pound box. This meant that a worker picking 10 boxes an hour 
earns $14.80 in an 8-hour day. It is not unusual for a picker to pick 
90 to 100 boxes in 6 hours. 

The Mexican national, or bracero, has found his way into the agri- 
cultural system of the United States specifically as a reserve labor 
supply. This reserve, or supplemental labor supply, is drawn upon 
when domestic labor has been found in short supply. For example, 
in California the past several years the production levels have been 
high, while the supply of local and migratory workers has been in- 
creasing. Many domestic workers who once came to California to 
work the crops during the harves season settled down in nearby in- 
dustrial areas and found steady employment. 

Others were able to purchase or make a downpayment on either a 
California farm or a farm in their home State. In the past 5 years, 
even though the supply of domestic labor has been diminishing, the 
bracero has been performing about 9.8 percent of the total labor 
utilized in the peach harvest. The reason for his appearance has 
basically been a question of supply and demand. When the peak of 
the season occurs, a period of about 2 weeks in August, the demand for 
domestic labor is very high; the available supply is exhausted, leaving 
a shortage which is filled by this reserve labor pool. 

Care should be taken to insure that the California farmer's com- 
petitive position remains equitable in terms of the competition he 
faces from other States and foreign agricultural areas. 

It is evident from the wage analysis that California has paid the 
highest wages in the United States for peach labor. The peach farmer 
has had to use braceros when the domestic labor force has been in 
short supply. 

California peach farmers have been able to pay higher wage rates 
because they have been able to receive reasonable prices in most years. 
Over a 10-year period the peach grower (cling) has received 94 i 
cent or parity, and this year he will receive less than 70 percent. This 
has been accomplished through the efforts of the California Canning 
Peach Association. Even though the farm price for peaches has been 
higher—measured by parity—than most agricultural commodities, the 
grower has been receiving only 17 percent of the consumer's dollar 
during that 9-year period. 

In response to your invitation, my testimony will specifically relate 
to Senate bills 1085, 2141, 1778, the committee print dealing with reg- 
istration of contractors, and Senate bill 2928. With reference to Sen- 
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ate bills 2864 and 2865, which deal with education of the children 
of migrant workers and migrant agricultural employees, I do not feel 
qualified to discuss intelligently these bills at this time. 

I would appear in opposition to Senate bill 1085, principally on 
account of the fact. that section 3 of the proposed bill would incorpo- 
rate the application of the maximum-hour provisions of the Fair 
Labor Sreadends Act, under section 7 of the act. I do not believe 
that the maximum-hour provisions of this act are appropriate for 
agriculture, and by incorporating these provisions the law would 
merely lead to confusion, raise unnecessary issues, and would in fact 
be an effort to impose industrial standards upon agricultural 
enterprises. 

As the members of the committee know, the business of farming is 
influenced and regulated largely by the laws of nature, and farming 
cannot be regulated as a factory or as commerce with respect to the 
hours and time involved. 

My second objection to Senate bill 1085 deals with the proposed 
graded scale of wage rates contained in section 3 which commence with 
75 cents an hour, then go to 85 cents an hour, and later to $1 per hour. 
I believe that if a minimum wage rate is to be established for agri- 
cultural workers, then that wage rate should be commensurate with 
the national minimum wage rate and should become effective at once 
and not get there by the steps that are shown. 

I should also like to suggest that any legislation that contemplates 
& minimum rage rate for agriculture should specifically provide that 
such wage rates will include, in addition to the cash wages paid, ap- 
propriate costs for housing, extraordinary transportation, for find and 
Sodas where that may apply. I make this suggestion because in 
agriculture it is not ambenaies the value of other considerations, 
when added to the cash wage being paid, tends to bring the average 
total wage paid to agricultural workers above existing minimums. 

Consideration should also be given in any Such legislation to 
the matter of piece-rate payments. The piece-rate method of com- 
pensation in agriculture should be encouraged and nothing should 
be permitted to enter legislation that would put an endtothis. There 
are many people who would not find employment if they had to work 
on an hourly wage rate basis for the reason that their productive 
capacity, frequently due to physical disabilities, would not qualify 
them for the work. Nevertheless, they can work on piece rates, and 
frequently do and enjoy it. 

At the same time, the farmer of such an employee should not be 
penalized because the employee may earn less than a minimum hourly 
rate. I am not prepared to suggest just how this should be done, but 
would like to call the attention of the committee to this consideration 
should the committee undertake legislation along these lines. 

I should also testify in opposition to Senate Bill 1085 on account 
of the exception provided for a farm enterprise which has used not 
more than 2,244 man-days of ordinary farm labor during the pre- 
ceding calendar year. It seems to me that such a provision is dis- 
criminatory, would be difficult in enforcement, and would merely 
lead to confusion. I believe that such an arrangement would tend 
to discriminate against the small farmer who in the end must be com- 
petitive for his labor supplies with his neighbor, be he large or small. 
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In principle, Mr. Chairman, I would testify in favor of a national 
minimum wage rate for agricultural workers of $1 per hour, provided 
that such wage rate includes remuneration, when it is accepted, of 
housing, transportation, feeding, or found. I believe that the imposi- 
tion of such a minimum wage would be helpful to California agri- 
culture because, as I have pointed out, farmers in California are, and 
have been, paying substantially above the minimum dollar rate. 

We must compete in the marketplace with farmers in States like 
South Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
Our competition is not only in terms of costs but also in distances 
from the marketplace. Legislation that will tend to equalize such 
costs would, in my opinion, be helpful. 

I should also like to emphasize to the committee that we in agri- 
culture are faced with competition from abroad. The cost of farm 
labor is a very substantial part of the cost of farming. Cling-peach 
growers and processors in California are now faced with the problem 
of competition for foreign markets with peaches that are being pro- 
duced in South Africa at a per hour rate of 4+ cents and a monthly 
rate of between $9 and $13. 

Now, in this connection, I should like to point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that we understand there are American interests that are going in to 
South Africa to get into the business of peach production that will 
compete with the domestic producer in foreign markets. The exist- 
ence of this type of competition may have serious consequences with 
respect to the maintenance of our industry. I hope that the commit- 
tee will not be unmindful of the fact that we are engaged with inter- 
national competition, and whenever the costs of the domestic pro- 
ducers are increased, some compensation needs to be made in terms of 
enabling the farmer to compete with the low wage rates in foreign 
countries, as I pointed out with these freestone peaches from Japan. 

I have here before me a can of peaches imported from Japan. The 
costs of tin, of sugar and labor, both in the plant and on the farm, 
are substantially below those in California. The Senate should bear 
in mind that this is serious competition. 

Senate bill 2141 proposes to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 to eliminate the exceptions from the child labor provisions of 
such act presently existing with respect to agricultural employment. 
Mr. Chairman, I have not had an opportunity to study this proposal 
in detail. I am under the general impression that in California ex- 
isting State laws governing child labor in agriculture are already 
adequate and sufficient to the point that elimination of this exception 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act would not have a material eco; 
nomic effect on California agriculture, or for that matter, a practical 
effect, other than to serve to raise the costs of producing agricultural 
commodities in competitive States to a level commensurate with our 
own costs. 

I make this statement in general terms, but if my impression is cor- 
rect concerning the application of the existing State laws, we would 
not object to the adoption of Senate bill 2141. 

I should like to point out to the committee in connection with the 
harvest of fruit, nut, and vine crops in California, that many of us 
who were born and raised in rural communities made our first real 
acquaintance with hard work and learned to understand the practices 
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of farming and the laws of nature at an early age. I know of very 
few men and women who have worked on orchards and groves in 

California as young children and who have been spoiled as a result of 
this intimate acquaintanceship with good, old-fashioned hard work 

No one, of course, is in favor of exploitation of children and that is 
not what I am talking about, but the provision that a youngster can 
earn some extra money in the summertime during the harvest is a 
privilege that no State or Federal law should deny | to the young peo- 
ple of today. 

Again, farming is not comparable to industry in many ways. 

The principles contained in the committee print providing for the 
registration of labor contractors and crew leaders may serve a valu- 
able purpose. As the committee knows, the California laws provide 
for licensing of labor contractors and I see no reason why similar 
regulations should not apply in other States. However, I would like 
to make the suggestion that the reference to migrant agricultural 
workers should be removed. I note that this bill, as well as Senate 
bills 2864, 2865, 2928, all make reference to migrant agricultural 
workers. 

Unfortunately, there have been bad connotations applied to so- 
called migrant agr icultural workers. Under the accepted definition 
of a migrant agr ‘cultural wor ker, I could testify as a father of some 
migrant agricultural workers. 

I think it is unfortunate that many well-intentioned people have, in 
their zeal, grasped the words migrant agricultural worker and down- 
graded an activity which has brought good income and fine opportu- 
nities to many hard working and thoroughly respectable people. 

It has been my pleasure to be associated with agricultural employers 
in California for nearly 18 years. Many of the so-called migrant 
eins of the 1930's are the farm employers of today. A recent 
news item, which I am sure, Mr. Chairman, you have had an opportu- 
nity to read, appeared in the Sacramento Union that described such 
a migrant worker who came from the Punjab of India and now owns 
and operates his farm in Sutter County. 

I know of many migrant workers who drive modern automobiles, 
who live in motels and auto courts, and during the harvest season 
earn substantial wages for themselves and their families. I have 
personal knowledge of professional migrant agricultural workers 
who have a record of earning not less than $25 per day during the 
harvest. I would suggest that any legislation should deal with agri- 
cultural workers and not oneal cast a reflection upon people 
because they are migrating. 

I would like to suggest that when dealing with social problems that 
they should be dealt with as social problems, whether these problems 
exist in urban or rural areas. Farm people object to being con- 
stantly associated with serious social problems which many times 
are not in any way of their own making or result from their own 
activity. A study of the problems will show that there are many 
persons in today’s society who are the unemployables in the cities 
and who become the employables on the farm. These are people who 
are in need of social rehabilitation and only find employment on the 
farm because the farmer does not discriminate, as is the case with 
industrial and commercial enterprises in the urban centers. Social 
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misfits who may find themselves in a rural community should be 
treated by professional people, skilled and capable in assisting in 
their rehabilitation. They are not products of the farm and farmers 
should not be burdened with carrying their responsibility. 

In the case of the agricultural labor contractor, he should be made 
responsible whether his workers are migrant or nonmigrant. I would 
urge that wherever the word “migrant” appears, it should be de- 
leted. It tends to downgrade many fine people doing an honest day’s 
work on a farm, including my own children. 

I should like to recommend an amendment to the committee print 
and that would be to provide for the administration of the act by the 
Secretary of Agriculture rather than the Secretary of Labor. The 
farmer's experience with the Office of the Secretary of Labor causes 
him to feel that a better understanding of the problems of husbandry, 
with which this bill deals, will be had by the Secretary of Agriculture 
than is the case with the Secretary of Labor. 

I am reasonably sure that agricultural people would seriously op- 
pose this bill if it were left to ‘the office of the Secretary of Labor to 
administer. 

I should also like to suggest with respect to paragraph (7) of sec- 
tion 5b, that this paragraph be deleted—if a labor contractor engages 
in unlawful activities, he is subject to arrest in a local area. The lan- 
guage is ambiguous and could lead to administrative decisions that 
may not always be wise. 

I would like also to introduce for the record, Mr. Chairman, a typi- 
cal type of harvest help solicitation that is being put out by the 
farmers in the peachgrowing district around Merced, Stanislaus, 
and San Joaquin Counties, that shows the manner in which the 
farmers attempt to introduce the conditions of housing conditions, of 
wages, and working conditions, in the areas that are subject to harvest. 

With reference to Senate bill 2928 which amends chapter 5 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to provide financial assistance for the provision 
of housing and related facilities for migratory farm labor, here again 
I would suggest that the words “migratory farm labor” be changed to 
read “agricultural workers” or “persons engaged i in agriculture.” 

Without having studied this proposal in detail, I would suggest 
that section 515, which provides for direct loans by the Secretary, 
may not be sound legislation. Under this provision, which does not 
provide income capabilities of repaying loans, we may end up with 
rural slums or farm labor camps that could eventually be foreclosed 
upon the Federal Government as a result of being located in an area 
not suitable for efficient farming or an area that has changed from 
rural to urban activity. 

On the other hand, I believe that section 514 would be helpful and 
may provide the practical solution to the problem of financing suit- 
able and appropriate farm housing. It appears to me that it might 
also provide the opportunity for ‘agricultural workers to buy their 
own homes and become property owners in rural areas, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am making the assumption that the language in the bill as it 
is written is broad enough to provide financing for the agricultural 
worker. If it doesn’t, I would suggest it should be made on that basis. 

I believe the bill should be carefully studied from the standpoint 
of making sure that it can be practically administered. I would sug- 
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gest that the direct approach would be from the standpoint of the 
need for housing in rural areas, and the fact that a person may be a 
part-time agricultural worker should not deny him an opportunity 
either to own or to reside in a home or any facilities that are developed 
or created as a result of the application of section 514. 

I recall that some years ago, local housing authorities purchased 
former Federal farm labor camps for the purpose of maintaining 
seasonal quarters for farmworkers. It was not long before some of 
these camps became year-round homes not only for year-round agri- 
cultural employees but also for other workers working in the area. 
I believe similar consequences might be anticipated under this legisla- 
tion. I would suggest that some of the county housing authorities 
who have had experience along these lines might be consulted before 
further action on the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to be excused from testimony con- 
cerning Senate bills 2864 and 2865, because I do not feel qualified to 
discuss the problems of education for agricultural employees and their 
children. I am sure there are better qualified people in this area. 

I hope that I have been helpful to the committee in my statements, 
and again wish to point out that my statements constitute what I 
believe to be the views of the people who I am employed to represent, 
and that I reserve the right to change the testimony should subsequent 
instructions by my board of directors or members make it necessary 
for me to do so. 

Senator Witu1amMs. You have given us a very thoughtful analysis 
of the legislation. Even though on short notice, you have done a very 
careful analytical job, and we are grateful for your comments and 
certainly when we have the record and we are back in Washington, 
I think many of your ideas will give us some new direction. I 
wai ee it. 

o we have any questions? 

Mr. Kaurman. I would like to ask you one question with respect 
to registration of what you call contractors or crew leaders. Do you 
believe the California law, which is a licensing law, keeps away from 
California a substantial group of people who would be coming here 
otherwise, who go to States where there is no licensing or no 
requirement ? 

Mr. Bunye. I don’t think it is too important in that respect. 
I think that our wage rate levels are attracted by comparisons to 
other areas to a point, generally speaking, where people would prefer 
to come to California. 

Mr. Kaurman. Do you think there is a disadvantage to California ? 

Mr. Bunue. Yes, I think any time we have a competitive situation 
that provides a means whereby people who are in direct competition 
with our farming operations here have an opportunity to purchase 
their supplies or to employ labor or to work under regulations that 
are less costly than our own, that we are at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Kavurman. The licensing of farming is one of those factors? 

Mr, Bunge. I think it is. Just as I would suggest with the mini- 
mum wage section ; that is likewise a disadvantage. 

Mr. Kavurman. Thank you. 

Senator Witt1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Bunje. 

(The material referred to above follows :) 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am pleased to respond to your 
invitation to testify concerning the matters under consideration by the committee, 
but before doing so, wish to make this clarifying statement - that the testimony 
which I am about to give represents what I think are the views of Cling peach 
growers in California, but may not necessarily be the case because we have received 
very short notice concerning the Hearing and, therefore, have not had an opportunity 
to review with members of my organization the several bills upon which I have been 
asked to testify. I should like to reserve for California Canning Peach Association 
and others the right to change my testimony at a later date upon the advice that it 
is not consistent with the interests or the views of the people whom I am paid to 
represent. 

Before proceeding with my statement, I should like to review with the committce 
some information concerning the peach industry in California as it relates to the 
United States and abroad so that when I testify concerning the proposed bills such 
testimony can be based upon data that has been collected by our organization. I 
regret that I do not have sufficient copies on hand to make available to the press 
and to others, but again beg to point out that the shortness of time to prepare for 
the Hearing made it impossible to comply with the usual procedures that I understand 


govern the operation of the committee. 
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In response to your invitation, my testimony will specifically relate to $.B. 
1085, 2141, 1778, the committee print dealing with registration of contractors, and 
S.B. 2928. With reference to S.B. 2864 and 2865, which deal with education of the 
children of migrant workers and migrant agricultural employees, I do not feel qualified 
to discuss intelligently these bills at this time. 

I would appear in opposition to S.B. 1085 principally on account of the fact that 
Section 3 of the proposed bill would incorporate the application of the maximum 
hour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, under Section 7 of the Act, I do 
not believe that the maximum hour provisions of this act are appropriate for agri- 
culture, and by incorporating these provisions, the law would merely lead to confusion, 
raise unnecessary issues, and would in fact be an effort to impose industrial 
standards upon agricultural enterprises. As the members of the committee know, the 
business of farming is influenced and regulated largely by the laws of nature, and 
farming cannot be regulated as a factory or as commerce with respect to the hours and 
time involved. 

My second objection to S.B. 1085 deals with the proposed graded scale of wage 
rates contained in Section 3 which commence with 75¢ an hour, then goes to 85¢ an 
hour, and later to $1 per hour, I believe that if a minimum wage rate is to be 
established for agricultural workers, then that wage rate should be commensurate with 
the national minimum wage rate and should become effective at once and not get there 
by the steps that are shown, 

I should also like to suggest that any legislation that contemplates a minimum 
wage rate for agriculture should specifically provide that such wage rates will 
include, in addition to the cash wages paid, appropriate costs for housing, extra- 
ordinary transportation, for find and feeding where that may apply. I make this 
suggestion because in agriculture it is not unusual that the value of other con- 
siderations, when added to the cash wage being paid, tends to bring the average total 


wage paid to agricultural workers above existing minimums. 
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Consideration should also be given in any such legislation to the matter of 
piece rate payments. The piece rate method of compensation in agriculture should 
be encouraged and nothing should be permitted to enter legislation that would put an 
end to this. There are many people who would not find employment if they had to work 
on an hourly wage rate basis for the reason that their productive capacity, frequently 
due ‘to physical disabilities, would not qualify them for the work, Nevertheless, 
they can work on piece rates, and frequently do and enjoy it. At the same time the 
farmer or such an employee should not be penalized because the employee may earn less 
than a minimum hourly rate, I am not prepared to suggest just aeto how this should 
be done, but would like to call the attention of the committee to this consideration 
should the committee undertake legislation along these lines. 

I should also testify in opposition to $.B. 1085 on account of the exception 
provided for a farm enterprise which has used not more than 2,244 man days of ordinary 
farm labor during the preceding calendar year, It seems to be that such a pro- 
vision is discriminatory, would be difficult in enforcement, and would merely lead 
to confusion, I believe that such an arrangement would tend to discriminate against 
the small farmer who in the end must be competitive for his labor supplies with his 
neighbogr, be he large or small, 

In principle, Mr. Chairman, I would testify in favor of a national minimum wage 
rate for agricultural workers of one dollar per hour, provided that such wage rate 
includes remuneration, when it is accepted, of housing, transportation, feeding or 
find. I believe that the imposition of such a minimum wage would be helpful to 
California agriculture because, as I have pointed out, farmers in California are, and 
have been, paying substantially above the minimum dollar rate. 

We must compete in the market place with farmers in States like South Carolina, 
Georgia, Michigan, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Our competition is not only in terms 
of costs but also in distances from the market place. Legislation that will tend to 


equalize such coste weuld, in my opinion, be helpful. 
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I should also like to emphasize to the Committee that we in agriculture are faced 
with competition from abroad. The cost of farm labor is a very substantial part of 
the cost of farming. Cling peach growers and processors in California are now 
faced with the problem of competition for foreign markets with peaches that are being 
produced in South Africa at a per hour rate of four cents and a monthly of between 
nine and thirteen dollars. The existence of this type of competition may have serious 
consequences with respect to the maintenance of our industry. I hope that the 
committee will not be unmindful of the fact that we are engaged with international 
competition, and whenever the costs of the domestic producers are increased some 
compensation needs to be made in terms of enabling the farmer to compete with the low 
wage rates in foreign countries. 

I have here before me a can of peaches imported from Japan. The costs of tin, 
of sugar and labor, both in the plant and on the farm, are substantially below those 
in California. The Senate should bear in mind that this is serious competition. 

This can of peaches can be bought in grocery stores in San Francisco for 29 cents. 
It is of good quality and has serious implications insofar as the fruit industry 
in the west is concerned. 

S.B. 2141 proposes to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, to eliminate 
the exceptions from the child labor provisions of such act presently existing with 
respect to agricultural employment. Mr. Chairman, I have not had an opportunity to 
study this proposal in detail. I am under the general impression that in California 
existing State laws governing child labor in agriaidture are already adequate and 
sufficient to the point that elimination of this exception under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act would not have a material economic effect on California agriculture 
or for that matter a practical effect other than to serve to raise the costs of 
producing agricultural commodities in competitive states to a level commensurate with 
our own costs. I make this statement in general terms but if my impression is correct 


concerning the application of the existing State laws, we would not object to the 


adoption of S.B. 2141. 
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I should like to point out to the committee in connection with the harvest of 
fruit, nut and vine crops in California, that many of us who were born and raised in 
rural communities made our first real acquaintance with hard work and learned to 
understand the practices of farming and the laws of nature at an early age. I know 
of very few men and women who have worked on orchards and groves in California as 
young children and who have been spoiled as a result of this intimate acquaintance- 
ship with good, old-fashioned hard work. No one, of course, is in favor of 
exploitation of children and that is not what I am talking about, but the provision 
that a youngster can earn some extra money in the summertime during the harvest is a 
privilege that no State or Federal law should deny to the young people of today. 
Again, farming is not comparable to industry in many ways. 

The principles contained in the committee print providing for the registration 
of labor contractors and crew leaders may serve a valuable purpose. As the committee 
knows, the California laws provide for licensing of labor contractors and I see no 
reason why similar regulations should not apply in other states. However, I would 
like to make the suggestion that the reference to migrant agricultural workers should 
be removed. I note that this bill, as well as S.B. 2864, 2865, 2928, all make 
reference to migrant agricultural workers. Unfortunately, there have been bad 
connotations applied to so-called migrant agricultural workers. Under the accepted 
definition of a migrant agricultural worker, I could testify as a father of some 
migrant agricultural workers. 

I think it is unfortunate that many well-intentioned people have, in their zeal, 
grasped the words migrant agricultural worker and down. graded an activity which has 
brought good income and fine opportunities to many hard working and thoroughly 
respectable people. It has been my pleasure to be associated with agricultural 
employers in California for nearly 18 years. Many of the so-called migrant workers 
of the thirties are the farm employers of today. A recent news item, which I am sure, 


Mr. Chairman, you have had an opportunity to read, appeared in the Sacramento Union 
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that described such a migrant worker who came from the Punjab of India and now owns and 
operates his farm in Sutter County. 
know of many migrant workers who drive modern automobiles, who live in motels 

and auto courts, and during the harvest season earn substantial wages for themselves 
and their families. I have personal knowledge of professional migrant agricultural 
workers who have a record of earning not less than 25 dollars per day during the 
harvest. I would suggest that any legislation should deal with agricultural workers 
and not unnecessarily cast a reflection upon the mig.unt. 

I would like to suggest that when dealing with social problems that they should 
be dealt with as social problems, whether these problems exist in urban or rural areas. 
Farm people object to being constantly associated with serious social problems which 
many times are not in any way of their own making or result from their own activity. 
A study of the problems will show that there are many persons in today's society who 
are the unemployables in the cities and who become the employables on the farm, 
These are people who are in need of social rehabilitation and only find employment on 
the farm because the farmer does not discriminate, as is the case with industrial and 
commercial enterprises in the urban centers. Social misfits who may find themselves 


in a rural community should be treated by professional people, skilled and capable in 


Not 
assisting in their rehabilitation. They are/products of the farm and farmers should 
not be burdened with carrying their responsibility. In the case of the agricultural 


labor contractor, he should be made responsible whether his workers are migrant or 
non-migrant, I would urge that where ever the word ‘migrant’ appears it should be 
deleted. It tends to down grade many fine people doing an honest day's work on a 
farm, including my own children. 

should like to recommend an amendment to the committee print and that would be 
to provide for the administration of the act by the Secretary of Agriculture rather 
than the Secretary of Labor. The farmer's experience with the office of the Secretary 


of Labor causes him to feel that a better understanding of the problems of husbandry, 
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with which this bill deals, will be had by the Secretary of Agriculture than is the 
case with the Secretary of Labor. I am reasonably sure that agricultural people 
would seriously oppose this bill if it were left to the office of the Secretary of 
Labor to administer. 

I should also like to suggest with respect to paragraph (7); of Section 5b, that 
this paragraph be deleted - ef a labor contractor engages in unlawful activities, ts 
subject to arrest in a local area. The language is ambiguous and could lead to 
administrative decisions that may not always be wise. 

vith reference to S.B. 2928 which amends Chapter 5 of the Housing Act of 1949 to 
provide financial assistance for the provision of housing and related facilities for 
migratory farm labor, here again I would suggest that the words 'migratory farm labor' 
be changed to read ‘agricultural workers’ or ‘persons engaged in agriculture’, Without 
having studied this proposal in detail, I would suggest that Section 515, which pro- 
vides for direct loans by the Secretary, may not be sound legislation. Under this 
provision, which does not provide income capabilities of repaying loans, we may end 

be 
up with rural slums or farm labor camps that could eventually/foreclosed upon by the 
Federal Government as a result of being located in an area not suitable for efficient 
farming or an area that has changed from rural to urban activity. 


believe that Section 514 would be helpful and may provide the practical 


solution to the problem of financing suitable and appropriate farm housing. 


ew 


appears to me that it might also provide the opportunity for agricultural workers to 
buy their own homes and become property owners in rural areas. I believe the bill 
should be carefully studied from the standpoint of making sure that it can be 
practically administered, I would suggest that the direct approach would be from the 
standpoint of the need for housing in rural areas, and the fact that a person may be 
a part time agricultural worker should not deny him an opportunity either to own or 
to reside in a home orany facilities that are developed or created as a result of the 


application of Section 514, 
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I recall that some years ago local housing authorities purchased former Federal 
farm labor camps for the purpose of maintaining seasonal quarters for farm workers. 

It was not long before some of these camps became year round homes not only for year 
round agricultural employees but also for other workers working in the area. I 
believe similar consequences might be anticipated under this bill. I would suggest 
that some of the county housing authorities who have had experience along these lines 
might be consulted before further action on the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to be excused from testimony concerning $.B. 2964 and 
2865 because I do not feel qualified to discuss the problems of education for 
agricultural employees and their children. I am sure there are better qualified 
people in this area. 

I hope that I have been helpful to the committee in my statements, and again 
wish to point out that my statements constitute what I believe to be the views of the 
people whom I am employed to represent, and that I reserve the right to change the 
testimony should subsequent instructions by my Board of Directors or members make 


it necessary for me to do so, 
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STATEMENT AND EXPLANATION CONCERNING PEACHES 


California is the major peach producing state in the United States. Using figures 
supplied by the U.S.D.A., our state's production in 1958 accounted for approximately 46% 
of the nation's peach crop (Clingstone and Freestone). Clingstone peaches are nearly all 
grown in California. California produces 90% of tbe nation's canned peaches 

Approximately 2,700 Cling growers cared for 67,000 acres of Cling peaches in 1958, and 
1,100 Freestone growers cared for 58,000 acres of Freestones (Chart la.). 

These California growers find themselves in competition for a place on the consumer's 
table with out-of-state fruit growers, foreign fruit growers, and such items as packaged 
desserts, and various fruit drinks (Charts 5a, 5b, 5c, 5d.). 

California peaches are competing with peaches grown in South Africa, South America, 
Australia and Europe - all having access to cheap labor. 

One of the most significant competitive factors to an entrepreneur are wage levels 
Wage costs are instrumentel in determining production, marketing strategy, and profit 
levels. California farmers in 1957 paid, during the July 1 quarter, $1.09 per hour. 
During the same quarter South Carolina (the leading peach producing state other than 
California) paid $.42 per hour, while the third largest peach producer - Georgia - paid 
$.49 per hour (Chare 8a.). These states accounted for about 11% of the national peach 
production. California, on the other hand, accounted for about 56% of the nation's peaches 
in 1957. (U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Service). In 1959, wages paid for peach harvesting in 
California were 36% higher than the leading five peach producing states (Chart 8a.). The 


per cent differences ranged from 62% for South Carolina to 13% for New Jersey (Chart 8a). 


eve 
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Internationally a very significant picture presents itself. Wages paid for orchard 
Labor in South Africa in 1957 averaged from $9.00 co $13.00 per month with $11.00 allowance 
for food and shelter This breaks down to 4¢ per hour take home, based on 10 hours per 
day - 26 days per month. <Australia's wages for farm labor ranged from $160 to $170 per 
1) : : s 
month (Chr Sa) This gives the Australian farm worker a rate of 62¢ per hour or compar- 
able to the wages paid in Virginia, Florida, and Texas. South Africa and Australia 
and : 119 sae , 3 . 
ed for about 11% of the world's canned deciduous fruit 
In California over a 20 year period the cost of labor, unskilled and skilled, for 
i's 


5 


peach farming has increased 277% on a 30 acre ranch. (Chart 3a). In a 10 year period, 








wages have increased 50% for harvest work, while piece rate payments have increased 


108% (Chert ya). This rise in wage rates has occurred because the California farmer has 
1 . ca 
; been forced to compete with a rising industrial and merchantile economy. In 1959 the 
average piece rate was 18.5¢ per 40 pound box. This meant that a worker picking 10 boxes 
S. 


in an 8 hour day. (Chart 7a) It is not unusual for a picker to pick 


90 to l boxes in 6 hours 
The Mexican National (Bracero) has found his way into the agricultural system of the 
United States specifically as a reserve labor supply. This reserve, or supplemental labor 
4d : - , “ ‘ 
Supp is drawn upon when domestic labor has been found in short supply. For example, 


in California the past several years the production levels have been high, wh 











paches . s . , 
supply of local and migratory workers has been decreasing. Many domestic workers who onc 
in : 
came to California towork the crops during the harvest season settled down in nearby indus- 
The : : : 
trial areas and found steady employment Others were able to purchase or make a down - 
a). ss ‘ 
ment on either a California farm or a farm in their home state. Im the past five years, 
even though the supply of domestic labor has been diminishing, the Bracero has been perforn- 
about 9.8% of the total labor utilized in the peach harvest. (Chart 6b). The reason 
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for his appearance has basically been a question of supply and demand. When the peak of 
the season occurs, a period of about 2 weeks in August, the demand for domestic labor is 
very high. The available supply is exhausted leaving a shortage which is filled by this 
reserve labor pool. 

Care should be taken to insure that the California farmer's competitive position 
remains equitable in terms of the competition he faces from other states and foreign agri- 
cultural areas. 

It is evident from the wage analysis (chart 8a) that California has paid the highest 
wages in the United States for peach labor. The peach farmer has had to use Braceros when 
the domestic labor force has been in short supply. 

California peach farmers have been able to pay higher wage rates because they have 
been able to receive reasonable prices in most years. Over a 10 year period the peach 


grower (Cling) has received 94% of parity. This has been accomplished through the efforts 


hart la. 


of the California Canning Peach Association. Even though the farm price for peaches has 
been higher - measured by parity - than most agricultural commodities, the grower has been 


receiving only 17% of the consumer's dollar (chart 3c), during that 9 year period. 
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Chart 2c 


CANNED PEACHES: 
average 1950-54, annual 1954-58, and total value of exports, 
average 1950-54, annual 1954-58 
FAS-Foreign Agr. Service (Unpublished Data 1959) 
: Average : Year beginning June 1 
« 1990-54 >; J9Se - FOSS «.'3Gae «+ Tear 
: 1,000 cases 24/2%'s 
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Forcign Prices 


Under the Export Act, minimum export prices determined for South African 
canned fruit require the approval of at least 80 per cent of the cannecrs and the 
Minister of Agriculture. Export permits are denied producers who fail to utilize 
the approved official price schedules. 


In Australia, prices arc determined by the Australian Canned Fruit Board 
The canners sell through agents in the United Kingdom authorized by the Board and 
at prices not less than those previously determined. All sales are made on a 
forward basis. Consignment sales are permitted only when unusual circumstances 
exist. 


There is usually close agreement between Australian and South African 
minimum prices on canned fruit marketed in the United Kingdom. On many occasions, 
the prices are identical. 

Peaches 






l 


Year U. S. Common-2 
wealth 

Dollars Dollars 

cost, insurance, per doz. per Doz. 


freight: cans cans 

























1955 3.23 3.88 
1956 3.43 4.03 
1957 3.39 4.41 
1958 3.16 4.13 

3.46 3.64 


Lande 





1955 3.71 
1956 3.94 
1957 3.90 
1958 3.63 
1959 3.98 


wt & FS 
oOowan © 
NNMrPHR™~ 














Based on price quotations in March of the year shown. 
Minimum prices established for Australian and South African canned fruit. 
South African minimum prices were slightly higher for peaches in 1957. 

Choice grade No. 2% cans. 


Ne 


These price calculations do not allow for quantity discounts by Commonwealth 
shippers. For the 1959 season, these were as follows: 


















Number of cases Discount per casc 


Dollars 










20,000 to 39,999 $ .069 
40,000 to 59,999 «139 
60,000 to 79,999 . 208 
80,000 and over 278 

Source: FAS - M 61 Foreign Agricultural Service USDA 
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Chart 3a 


University of California Extension Service - Arthur Shultis 
Cost of Producting 30 Acres of Cling Peaches in California 
Sacramento Valley 


in These sample costs are typical of better orchard - not average cost 
the 
lize 1938 1958 
10 tons/acre 13 tons/acre per cent 
Hrs. $/Hr. Cost/A. Hrs. $/Hr. Cost/A. increase 
rd, 
j and | MAN LABOR HOURS 
3 Hand work, Productivity 
Ces prune, thin, 
pick $ .30 $1.25 Increase 47% 
29 hr./T 20 hr./T 
Skilled 
sions Irrigate 
Drive tractor . 30 1.45 
Total 293 hrs. $87.90 261 hrs. $331.45 277% 
Tractor - Oper. 11 .50 5.50 12 1.40 16.80 
Truck - Overhead 13 - 60 7.80 ll 1.70 18.70 
24 13.30 23 35.50 1667. 
———— —— 
TOTAL LABOR & FIELD POWER $101.20 $336.95 262% 
MATERIAL COSTS 
Sprays 
Fertilizers 
Other 
Total $ 26.69 $ 63.13 136% 
OTHER COSTS 
Gen. Expense 
County Taxes 
Repairs 
Compensation 
Insurance coiueeiiaen 
it. Total $ 16.09 $ 51.00 216% 
SS —__—XX= 
Total Cash Costs $143.98 $481.08 235% 
sane Depreciation 34.25 73.50 
Interest 24.80 102.00 
59.05 175.50 197% 
GRAND TOTAL $203.03 $656.58 223% 


(all cost per acre) 
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Chart_3d 


Cling Peaches - Cost per case in 1954 to pack 
and sell by canners. 


Total -- All labor 
Direct labor 9. 
Supervisory and indirect 2 
Payroll taxes and com- 
pensation insurance 0. 
Royalty - Labor saving l 
machines 13.6 


Raw product 
(includes raw fruit plus 
cost of procurement) 
Cans 
Cases 
Sugar 
Fuel, power and water 
Direct supplies 
actory Burden 
Labels plus allowance 
Warehouse labor 
Freight and distribution 
Marketing Cost total 
Brokerage, cash discount 4.5 
and swells. 
Financial, administrative 5.9 
and general selling 10.4 


GRAND TOTAL TO PACK AND SELL 


Cling Peaches 
24 No. 2% cans 


Choice Halves 


Per cent of Cost 


13.6 


Ww 
_ 
LS 


~ 
. 


~ 


OrnrDmooednwo 


e 
SFnOoOannoaun 


~ 


100.0 


Source: 1955 United States Senate Study - Study was made by the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, by the Library of Congress 
Legislative Reference Service assisted by specialists in the USDA, 
and the Fruit and Vegetable canning industry. 
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Chart 4 


Tariff Schedules - Peaches packed in tin containers 
Principle Foreign Importers of United States Peaches 


Arranged by volume 


within Area 1950-54 54 $5 56 57 58 
i 
i Europe 
*West Germany <--------------- [ 25% [---------- / 15% /+---------------- 
*United Kingdom 9 -------------------------------- / 12% [----------------- 
Sweden tenn tener ner n enn e ene e reece ne nnnnn------ $ .58/2.2 lbs. 
gross 
*Benelux = sss2--eere---- [| 25%, ------------- /15%,/------------------- 


Latin American 


Republics 
Cuba ewe nec e ce ww eww ennsnsecenscccesescecene= $ .03/2.2 lbs. 
gross 
Venezuela =| enn nnn nnn wenn nnn nese ne cee n nn nn nn enee-- $ .36/2.2 lbs. 
gross 
Other 
Canada ee te eee en ee nee nn enn enn n nnn enee- $ .0225/2.2 lbs. 
gross 
~ 
Percentages on an advalorem basis. 
nste Source: Brussels Translations - Care must be given to the fact that some 
5 of these countries require compliance to other regulations which 


DA in some cases envolve additional costs. ie. Sugar tariff on syrup. 
, 
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Packaged Desserts - 


1947 - 6 Items 


1957 - 24 Items 


“53 “54 “55 


‘52 


Percent increase - 


Source: 
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Chart 5d 


1393 


Shows how one manufacturer has expanded his line of 


package dessert products. 


Gelatin 


Strawberry 
Raspberry 
Cherry 


Gelatin 


Strawberry 
Raspberry 
Cherry 
Apple 
Grape 


Pudding 
Vanilla 


Chocolate 
Butterscotch 


Instant Pudding 


Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Butterscotch 
Banana 


Chiffon Pie 


Strawberry 


300%, 


41 


Orange 
Lemon 
Lime 


Orange 

Lemon 

Lime 

Black Cherry 
Blackberry 


Lemon 
Coconut 


Lemon 
Coconut 
Strawberry 


Lemon 


BBD &O (1957) - "A study of Coets and Competitive Factors 
for Cling Peaches" 
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Senator Wittiams. Our next witness is Mr. Charles E. Gibbs, who 
is executive secretary of the Associated Farmers of California. Mr, 
Gibbs, have you been with us all day ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. GIBBS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
ASSOCIATED FARMERS OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Gress. I have and I have listened to the testimony, Mr. Chair- 
man. I regret I am perhaps not as well qualified as some, and I may 
not be able to give all the testimony I would like to give, because it 
would be repetitious. 

Senator WiitiaMs. Tell me, the Associated Farmers, is that a State 
of California organization ? 

Mr. Grpps. Yes. 

Senator WittiaMs. Purely State? 

Mr. Gress. Yes. 

Senator Wiii1ams. Who are your members ? 

Mr. Gripss. Our members come from all forms and all phases of 
agriculture, and they appoint directors to the Associated Farmers of 
California; that consists of my membership. In other words, Fresno 
County is the Associated Farmers of Fresno; Orange County the 
same. We have membership in 37 counties, which consists of the 
agricultural counties of California. 

Senator Wittiams. How many members do you have? 

Mr. Gisss. Approximately 20,000. 

Senator Wituiams. And you are the executive secretary / 

Mr. Grpps. Yes, sir; in San Francisco. 

Senator Witt1ams. Do you have a board of directors? 

Mr. Giprss. Yes. My board of directors consists of the representa- 
tives of the counties; the counties extend to the State organization. 

Senator Wiii1ms. Has our legislation received any attention by 
your board of directors by way of discussion or resolution ? 

Mr. Grsrs. No. We are a State level organization and, in fact, I 
have never been to Washington. 

Senator Wittrams. Well, no, I mean whether your State organi- 
zation—whether our legislation has been discussed at your board 
meetings ? 

Mr. Gripes. No, it has not. It has not, Senator, but I would like 
to amplify a little bit on some of the things that have been testified to 
here before. 

Senator Wittrams. Do you have an overlap of membership with 
the Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Grisss. Oh, yes; very much so. 

Senator WitttaMs. Well, I just wanted to get a little orientation, 
and now, why don’t you go ahead and proceed. 

Mr. Gipps. I can say this: The Farm Bureau has about 65,000 mem- 
bers. We have approximately 20,000. Naturally, there is a dupli- 
cation. 

However, our work in the Farm Bureau is somewhat different in 
nature, and with the exception of working with the legislation here, 
we go our own way, but we coordinate in many things at the State 
legislature. 

I have been coming here now for 20 years. 
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Senator WituiaMs. Have you considered the various bills that are 
before this committee ? 

Mr. Gress. Very nominally. I would like to talk on agricultural 
labor in California, if I may, as it pertains to the subjects that you are 
interested in. 

Senator WituraMs. Well, we have child labor, minimum wages, 
housing and crew leader registration—now, if you just say you are for 
all of our bills, we can make life a lot easier for you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Gipss. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: From a mini- 
mum wage standpoint, we would go along with what Mr. Bunje 
has just said. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. I might say I was very much encouraged with 
his testimony. 

Mr. Gress. We have been against any minimum wage rate in the 
State of California, because of the reasons Mr. Bunje related. On 
a national level, we would not object to it, as we did not object to 
social security for agriculture. 

We do “e to the unemployment insurance for agricultural labor 
on a State basis. If it was a national basis, it would be a different 
story. 

As far as the health of our workers is concerned, we have been 
aware of the difficulties in handling the situation for many years, 
and, in fact, on the West Side that has been mentioned here before, 
seven of our members instigated the health center there. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. The night clinics that Dr. Jessup spoke of? 

Mr. Gisss. That is right, and we have worked with Dr. Jessup. 
In fact, we have held meetings with Dr. Jessup. We held meetings 
with Governor Brown and Governor Brown appointed a represent- 
ative of Dr. Merrill’s office, and also appointed one of his secretaries 
to coordinate this situation. We have worked with the Farm Bureau 
on it; also the public health committees within the counties. We were 
very hopeful that the board of supervisors of the counties, or the 
board of supervisors representative, would take a further interest 
than they have in this situation, because I believe if the farmers, the 
board of supervisors, the county health departments and the welfare 
departments of the State of California would coordinate this program, 
it would certainly get off its feet. 

We have one clinic in Gridley that has not been mentioned. It is 
not as good as the other one on the West Side, but it has possibilities. 

I don’t know why the one at Gridley isn’t getting off the ground, 
but we were not brought into that until it was well established. 

Senator Witu1aMs. What county is Gridley in? 

Mr. Gress. In Butte County. 

This deal cannot be and it is not purely a health deal. It is a diet 
education, so that the expectant mother will be properly fed, and on 
a prenatal period, and also the care of their children after they have 
been born, and I think, as Dr. Jessup said, the county of Fresno, be- 
cause of the West Side Clinics, has saved thousands of dollars in the 
handling of prenatal care, because of the diarrhea examples that were 
being sent to the county hospital, that took over 6 weeks to cure. 

I would also like to say this: That knowing these conditions and 
knowing the people working in agriculture didn’t have the facilities 
to take care of themselves, our first experience in health care was to 
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create an organization that we formed some years ago, the Sonoma- 
Marin Dairymen’s Association, a health and welfare plan for the 
milkers, that proved so successful, that after a year’s study and very 
exhaustive study, we tried to create a plan for all workers in agri- 
culture. 

We tried to do it on the first premise, as far as workmen’s compen- 
sation was concerned, feeling that the workers should be insured im- 
mediately when they went to work, but it wasn’t feasible at the time, 
and after a complete study, we have now inaugurated and it is in 
force, this plan that I would like to put before the committee, because 
I think it is the first of its kind in the United States, and I hope 
that it will progress to the point where all farmers will participate in 
this program, so that the agricultural workers can have the proper 
health conditions. 

Senator Wittiams. How long has this been in effect ? 

Mr. Gisrs. July 1 of this year. 

Senator Wituiams. Brand new this year? 

Mr. Giers. Brand new this year. As I say, it took about a year 
of study and it took the contacting of many insurance companies 
before this plan was accomplished. That allows the worker to be- 
come insured within 30 days, and a continuance of insurance between 
jobs, if within 30 days, he goes to work for another insured. 
~ Senator Wiritrams. How many of your members have accepted 
this already ? 

Mr. Giprs. Oh, I don’t know, Senator. As I say, it has just started 
and we have qualified it. It will be a stabilizing vehicle for farm 
labor and it will give them something that they haven’t had hereto- 
fore. 

Senator WituiAms. Very good. We will keep that for our files. 

(The health insurance plan for farm laborers follows :) 





ASSOCIATED FARMERS OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 


Group INSURANCE PLAN?* PROVIDING LIFE, HOSPITAL, SURGICAL, AND 
MepiIcaL BENEFITS 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Each member and each employee, $500. Pays $500 to your beneficiary in the 
event of your death from any cause. If you become totally and permanently 
disabled before you are 60 years of age, your life insurance will continue with- 
out payment of premium while you are totally disabled. The amount of life 
insurance reduces to $250 at age 65. 


GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 
Hospital benefits 


Daily room benefit, up to $14. Pays for room and board and general nursing 
care up to 31 days for each continuous period of disability. 

Hospital fees, up to $150 plus 75 percent of next $500. Pays for necessary 
services and supplies, such as operating room, drugs, dressings, blood plasma, 
ete., used while in the hospital for each continuous period of disability. 

Outpatient surgical or accident care, up to $150 plus 75 percent of next $500. 
Pays hospital charges for surgical operations, or accident care within 24 hours 
of an accident, even though you are not hospital confined. 


Professional anesthetist 


Up to $40. For services during surgical procedures, not to exceed $40 in 
the aggregate as follows: First hour: Major surgery $25 maximum, minor 
surgery $15 maximum. Each additional hour: $5 maximum. 


‘ Underwritten by Intercoast Mutual Life Insurance Co., Sacramento, Calif. 
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Doctors’ calls in hospital 


Maximum $124: Pays for one doctor’s call each day while hospital confined, 
provided no surgery is performed. 

Hospital visit, $4. Hospital visit (11 p.m. to 8 a.m.), $10. Special consulta- 
tion for diagnostic workup, $28. Detention with patient in critical condition, 
$16 per hour. 

Surgical benefits 


Maximum, $400. Pays for surgical procedures in accordance with the relative 
value schedule adopted by the Council of California Medical Association based 
m the value of $4 per unit. Pays whether surgery performed in hospital, doc- 
tor’s office, or elsewhere. 


{dditional accident benefits 


Up to $300. If within 90 days of an accident expense is incurred for surgery, 
hospital care, physician’s or professional nurse’s services in excess of the 
mmounts otherwise recoverable under this policy, such expense will be paid 
up to $300. 


Monthly cost* 








Class I: 
Each employee (including eligible corporate officers) _...._.--_~~- $4. 8S 
AGHEACRORERT CREP RD TOR” CTI isi ap ee te we ee ae 8. 45 
Total monthly cost for employee with dependents______-________ 13. 33 

Class II: 
Pet Soe Prockiccur OF HOrcner QS ene sees eee 5. 38 
Additiogal cChar@e for dependents... .—.. oo 8. 45 
Total monthly cost for proprietor or partner with dependents____ 13.838 


‘Ineludes administration fees. 


Benefits are not provided for hospital confinement which commences before 
the date the insurance becomes effective, special nursing fees, disabilities cov- 
red by any workmen's compensation law,® treatment received in any facility 
whed or operated by the U.S. Government, or charges due to pregnancy. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Who is eligible: All members of the Associated Farmers of California Insur- 


} ince Trust and all employees who have completed 30 days of employment with a 


articipating employer. The insurance coverage may be transferred without 
mother 30-day waiting period if the employee moves to another participating 
mployer. Retired persons are not eligible. 

Eligible dependents: Eligible dependents are spouse and unmarried children 
tween the ages of 14 days and 19 years. In order for any participating em- 
jloyer to obtain the dependent insurance for his organization, 75 percent of his 
mployees having dependents must insure them. 

How to enroll: Employee completes the enclosed application card and returns 
tto the employer. No medical examination will be required of any person en- 
wlled for benefits immediately after becoming eligible. If not enrolled within 
0 days after becoming eligible, the person will be required to submit evidence 
finsurability for approval by the insurance company. 

Effective date: The effective date of the original plan will be the effective 
late of the insurance for every member who has then completed his enrollment. 
surance for members becoming participants in the trust thereafter will be- 
me effective on the first day of the month following completion of enrollment. 
is to employees, insurance becomes effective upon completion of 30 days service 
ithe employment of a participating employer. An insured employee who trans- 
trs employment to another participating employer within 30 days will become 
ligible immediately upon starting to work. 

An identification card and certificate of benefits will be issued to each insured 
uployee. While this brochure describes in general terms the benefits provided 





*Class II rates are different because sole proprietors and partners ordinarily will not 
tve workmen's compensation insurance protection for work accidents. This insurance 
\plies where there is no such workmen's compensation coverage. 
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through your group insurance plan, it is not to be considered the contract of 
insurance. All statements made in this brochure are subject to the complete 
terms of the insurance coverages as set forth in the group insurance policy. 

Termination: Coverage will terminate on the day the employer is no longer a 
participating employer in the Associated Farmers of California Insurance Trust 
or on the day the employee is no longer employed by a participating employer, 

Conversion: You may convert your coverage to an individual policy within a 
31-day period following the date of termination of employment for a participating 
employer. 

To convert your insurance: Apply to the insurance company and pay the con- 
verted premium. No medical examination is necessary. 

Claims payment: Forms may be obtained from your employer and must be 
certified by the employer for hospital admission. All benefits for hospitalization 
are paid to the hospital. A statement is sent to the insured person showing the 
amount paid by Intercoast to the hospital. The surgical and other benefits are 
paid jointly to the insured person and his doctor. This payment is sent directly 
to the insured person. Completed claim forms and all bills or statements for 
medical and hospital services should be mailed to: Claims Department, Inter- 
coast Mutual Life Insurance Co., Intercoast Building, Sacramento, Calif 

Mr. Gisss. As far as the agricultural labor contractors are con- 
or ned, up until about 1951, ‘the agricultural labor contractors in 

California were under the agency law. It was very confusing. We 
couldn't segregate them and ] point them out as we should, and in the 
session that year, we went through the code with the division of in- 
dustrial relations, and we segre egated the agricultural labor contractor, 
put him in a code of his own, and earmarked him so we could watch 
him, insisting that he have workmen’s compensation insurance and a 
bond and certain regulations, too. 

Senator Witi1ams. How is it working out, from what you know 
of it ? 

Mr. Grprs. It has worked out very well. Perhaps it could be re- 
stricted a little more, but you can’t do everything at one time. 

Senator Wituiams. Very good. Do you think our bill would bea 
good addition nationally ? 

Mr. Gress. Well, we are not particularly interested in national 
politics or bills or legislation. 

Senator Wititams. Well, I think it would. 

Mr. Griss. If it coincided with some of the things we had, all right. 

Senator Wiiuiams. It is not as restrictive as the California law. 
We don’t have a bonding requirement in our bill, for example. 

Mr. Gress. I think there should be. 

Senator Witi1aMs. It is sort of a merger of an idea I had with one 
that Senator Javits had. 

Mr. Griprs. I think they should be bonded. 

Senator Wiiiiams. Well, we have had some strong testimony on 
that from Mr. Aryowitz, who is in the enforcement division. 

Mr. Gress. As far as housing is concerned, I was interested in Mr. 
Nelson’s testimony. I have been coming to the legislature for 20 
years and never once have we ever opposed any of his progressive 
legislation. 

Senator Wiriiams. I like the way you work. In other States. 
people representing the farmers say no to any advance, you know, even 
before they know what it is. 

Mr. Gress. As far as off-farm housing is concerned, and that is 4 
very great problem in the State of California 

Senator WitxtiaMs. The fringe housing? 





Mr. Gress. Well, off-farm housing, we call it. 
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Senator Witui1aMs. We call it fringe. 

Mr. Gress. Well, fringe, around the cities and small towns. We 
have always—and since 1941, since we set down our basic principles 
of farm labor, we have always advocated proper housing of farms, 
and we have always advocated that there should be a coalition be- 
tween the farmer, the State, and the county, and perhaps Federal 
departments to create decent housing, adequate housing, for farm 
labor, feeling that the farmer should not have the obligation alone 
in that regard, because I don’t believe it is his obligation on off-farm 
or fringe housing. 

But, we have set down those principles and we have always adhered 
to them, in hopes that something would be done some time in the 
future. 

Senator Witt1ams. Would you say most of your members have farm 
housing for their people ? 

Mr. Gress. I would say that most of them do; yes. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. Well 

Mr. Grsss. You must remember, Senator, that there has been a 
great change in agriculture since World War II, and up until that 
period of time, we had a different condition and a different way of 
farming in handling our labor and so forth. 

We had what was known as the wetbacks to some great extent. In 
1951, I think it was when General Swing, of the Department of Im- 
migration, said that they were going to do away with the wetbacks. 
We wired him immediately and said if it wasn’t a political gesture, 
we would go along with him, and we did. In fact, because of my 
wire, the Immigration Department picked up 25 out of 26 workers 
on the President’s ranch, and I almost lost my job. [Laughter. | 

Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Wituiams. We are very grateful for your views, and your 
analysis, knowing how close you are to the problems we are faced 
with. 

I would like to know how that health insurance program develops; 
we certainly hope it succeeds. 

Mr. Gripss. Well, you need a little help. 

I would like to leave those principles. They were set down in 1941. 

Senator Witurams. All right. Well, we want to put those in the 
record. Thank you very much. 


(The principles of the Associated Farmers, set down in 1941, fol- 
low :) 





DECLARATION OF PoLiIcy FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOR ENDORSED BY THE ASSOCIATED 
FARMERS OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 


1. That agricultural employers continue to improve working conditions and 
condemn ail unfair labor practices to their employees. 

2. That agricultural employers pledge all of their resources to protect every 
agricultural worker in his right to work, and insist that all law enforcement 
agencies cooperate to the end that adequate and impartial protection of all 
persons and property be maintained at all times. 

3. That we strongly condemn any policy of intimidation or coercion on the 
part of the employers, employees, or racketeers. 

4. That appropriate steps be taken through legislation, or in other proper ways, 
to bring about responsibility on the part of labor organizations, corresponding 
with that imposed upon employers. 

5. Because of the perishable nature of agricultural products and because of 
the many uncontrollable factors and elements in producing and marketing such 
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products which might cause losses to producers, farm laborers, consumers; 
agriculture, while not opposed to collective bargaining, must be kept free from 
the effects cf the imposition of the hiring hall and the closed shop. 

6. We believe that every agricultural worker is entitled to protection of the 
housing and sanitary requirements of the State law, administered by the division 
of immigration and housing, where crops or combinations of crops justify it. 
We believe that where shifting crops, experimental crops, or combination of 
crops do not justify construction by farmers, community camps under local 
administration and control should be established, either through farm cooper- 
atives, camp districts, or other local agencies. Such community camps are also 
advocated in areas where migrants gather between crops. The influx of migrant 
laborers from distressed areas is a national responsibility which should not be 
imposed upon agriculture as an additional burden. 

7. Agriculture recognizes the need for continuous farm labor employment, and 
recommends that known practices to obtain this result immediately be instituted 
by individual farmers and that program of study be undertaken by farmers and 
official agencies. 

8. We favor the establishment and maintenance of agencies which effectively 
will determine and coordinate labor requirements and provide for distribution of 
workers between crops and sections of the State. 

9. We advocate that farm laborers be paid a uniform base wage consistent 
with the industry's ability to pay. 

10. We endorse the present system of education of children of migratory 
workers and urge its extensions where needs are not adequately being met. 

11. That agricultural employers in the exercise of their responsibility of lead- 
ership freely avail themselves of every opportunity to educate the people as to 
the value of the American governmental and economic system and the general 
welfare. 

12. Membership in any organization is not necessary in order to work in agri- 
culture, either in producing or distributing or preparing for market of agricul- 
tural commodities, and employees in agriculture should be free to meet and 
bargain with their employers, collectively, or individually, whether or not such 
employees are members of any organization. Any employee should be permitted 
to discuss his problem with his employer at any time. 

13. The farmer's interest in his product does not cease until it is in the hands 
of the ultimate consumer; therefore, whenever possible and advisable, there 
should be cooperation between handlers, distributors, and producers of farm 
products to the end that there shall be no interference with the free flow of farm 
products to the consumer market. 

14. Finally, we demand that the welfare of the industry, labor, and the con- 


suming public—all three—be used as the basis of all study, negotiations, and 
conclusions. 


Senator Witiiams. Now, let me see; Mrs. Clifton has stepped out, 
I guess. 

I see we have on the list many representatives of various labor 
organizations. We have three names on the list associated with the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee of the AFL-CIO, and 
we have the California Labor Federation. I wonder if it would be 
possible if we could have a group come up here and then we will see 
how you gentlemen want to proceed. Mr. Pitts, Mr. Krainock, and 
Mr. Anderson, you gentlemen are all allied here, aren’t you? I mean, 
you are all working in the same field ? 

Mr. Prrrs. I expect our goals are much the same. 

Senator Wititams. Would it be more expeditious for you all to be 
up here? We do this occasionally, when people are from the same 
group, have them all together and get their views as a panel. 

Mr. Krarnock. Senator, there is only one speaking for the Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing Committee, instead of three. That is 
myself, Krainock. Mr. Smith is not here. 

Senator Wintiams. We had Mr. Smith down in Fresno, you know. 
He gave usa statement down there. 
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Why don’t we pull upe¢ hairs, gentlemen. 

Mr. Tuomas Prrrs. These are rank and file members: Mrs. Viola 
Smith; Lillian Ransome; and Mr. Clay Sherman. 

Senator Wituiams. Is Mr. Anderson in the room ? 

Mr. Krainock. He is, but he will not be testifying. 

Senator Winurams. All right. We will hear now from Mr. Pitts 
and Mr. Krainock. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS I. PITTS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
CALIFORNIA LABOR FEDERATION, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Pirrs. Senator Williams, and members of the U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. On behalf of the more than 
1,300,000 men and women who make up the AFL-CIO in this State, 
I bid you welcome to California. 

We are pleased that you have elected this particular time to visit 
California, in view of the rapid developments that are taking place 
here in the field of agricultural labor. At a time when the ‘State's 
corporation farmers and their powerful grower associations are try- 
ing desperately to stampede the State and Federal Governments into 
taking hasty action to smash the revolt of farmworkers against years 
of abuse and public neglect, it is more than refreshing to have your 
committee come to California with an agenda that indicates under- 
standing of the potentially explosive situation that has been festered 
by the growers themselves, and the need, not for “panic button” 
action, but the dev elopment of public policies and programs geared 
to elevating farmworkers and their families to first-class citizenship 
and a level of “parity” in legal rights and dignity with brothers and 
sisters in nonagricultural industries. 

This cannot be overemphasized. With the permission of the com- 
mittee, I want to take a few minutes to outline briefly the current 
situation in California, to impress upon you the urgency of the par- 
ticular approach of your committee, and at the same time, to provide 
a framework for what we have to say concerning legislative proposals 
which fall within the scope of your agenda. 

In recent months, as you know, sev eral important developments have 
taken place in the field of agric ultural labor which have warmed the 
hearts of organized workers in this State and nationally. 

The State's recent bumper crop of cherries in the Stockton-Linden 
area Was 99 percent harvested at piece rates and under conditions 
negotiated on behalf of farmworkers by the AFL-CIO Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee. This almost unprecedented victory 
was accomplished in the face of massive attacks directed against a vir- 
tually solid front of harvest workers by antiunion, corporate, farm- 
dominated grower associations which have heretofore dominated the 
agricultural scene, and unilaterally determined the miserable condi- 
tions of farmworkers that prevail in California. 

The cherry harvest saw one of the largest cherry growers in the 
world stubbornly allow the great bulk of his crop to rot on the trees 
as he fought to break the union of harvest workers through unsuccess- 
ful effor ts, first, to flood the countr yside with strikebreakers, and then, 
in a last ditch effort, to import Mexican nationals to rescue his crop 
from destruction imposed by his own actions. 
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The most notable aspect of these successes in the cherry harvest was 
the determination of the harvest workers themselves, through AWOC, 
to enforce negotiated wage standards and working conditions. W here 
it was necessary to take str ike action and establish picket lines, most 
of the crops’ f, 000 harvest workers observed these strike actions, and 
for the first time, the Department of Employment in California per- 
mitted farmworkers to realize the small measure of protection granted 
them under the Wagner-Peyser Act and Public Law 78 by refusing to 
recruit domestics and certify Mexican nationals where a labor dispute 
was in progress. 

The victories achieved in the cherry harvest have carried over to 
some degree in limited areas to the State's s apricot and early peach har- 
vests. But the main event, so to speak, is coming g up in a week or so, 
when the State’s major peach harvest begins, involving better than 
80,000 farmworkers. 

The eyes of the State and Nation, indeed, are focused on this harvest 
for what it. may mean to the hopes and aspirations of farmworkers 
for a better life. 

The antiunion farm organizations and perennial supports of “open 
shop” legislation have reacted to the organizational successes of the 
farmworkers in a typical pattern of agitation for repressive govern- 
mental action presently being urged under the guise of saving so-called 
perishable crops. 

As in the past, they are demonstrating once again that they will 
stop at nothing to retain their strangehold and virtual dictatorial con- 
trol over the lives and working a ean of the men and women who 
make up the labor force in agriculture. 

It is not necessary to review the pressures which powerful growers 
and their association are bringing upon the Governor’s office and the 
U.S. Secretary of Labor to flout the letter and spirit of the Wagner- 
Pey ser Act and Public Law 78, and revert to practices which can only 
intensify the basic problems which growers are facing today. 

In this regard, portions of a statement which I presented on behalf 
of the California Labor Federation before the State senate factfinding 
committee on labor and welfare at “emergency” hearings in the State 
-apitol less than a month ago bear repeating. I quote: 

The growers have been caught in a situation of their own making. If there 
is a present danger to perishable crops, it is the public that should be pitied 
and not the arrogant growers who have brought this danger about through the 
advocacy of Government “hands off” policies. 

Let us face the facts that what is happening today in agriculture is a mass 
revolt against the intolerable conditions which have been imposed upon farm- 
workers by the availability of a vast supply of cheap imported labor and by the 
application of agricultural laissez faire policies in the field of labor and socio 
economic legislation. 

In essence, what is transpiring in the harvesting of crops is much less a re 
flection of union organizational activity than it is an irrepressible uprising by 
workers against the miserable conditions which have been so long in the making. 
In a very real sense, the organizational activity involved is only a small factor 
trailing behind the rebellion. 

Repressive legislation to block organizing will not put down the revolt and save 
the crops: It would only intensify the rebellion that is taking place and help to 
insure the loss of perishable crops. 

Organized labor has no more desire to see unsettled conditions in agriculture 
than the growers do. But those who believe that repressive labor legislation 
is going to bring about harmony and stability are sadly mistaken. History has 
demonstrated over and over again that such a relationship between an employer 
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and his labor force is rarely achieved through unilateral determination of wages 
and working conditions. The best that employers normally can hope to gain 
from such an arrangement is a seething cauldron of resentment and discontent. 
Stability has been achieved only where both labor and management have had a 
voice in arriving at contractual agreements as to the terms under which labor 
is to be performed. 


At this piont in the harvest season, therefore, the only thing that can safe- 
guard perishable crops is to permit the revolt of farmworkers to find its organi- 
zational form so that mutually satisfactory conditions can be obtained to harvest 
the crops now maturing. 

It is clear that if the real interest of the growers is to save their crops, they 
have no other course to follow. Any attempt to break down the present legal 
protections on the importation of contract labor as strikebreakers, and to force 
referral of jobseekers to farms where a labor dispute is in progress will intensify 
the revolt, and thereby aggravate the dangers,:which the growers claim to be 
concerned about. 

Senator Wiiurams. I just wondered, now, if we could understand 
where we are going. How much of your statement deals with this 
question of organization and the labor dispute ? 

Mr. Prrrs. I will leave that very soon and talk organizational and 
collective bargaining rights briefly ; then I will go to the issues of the 
bills that are before you. 

Senator Witutams. I wonder if it would be all right with the com- 
mittee if you wanted to summarize your prepared statement and we 
get right down to the issues that we are charged with directly. 

Mr. Prrrs. Let us eliminate that portion of it which I possibly can 
and still have it in your record. 

Senator Wituiams. We will keep everything for the record. 

Mr. Prrrs. But there are some portions which are necessarily a 
background to your own bills you are considering here at the present 
time. 

So, I might skip some of the next portion. 

In striving for social and economic justice, and equality in the 
eyes of the law for the farmworker, we must recognize that there is 
a great area of compatability of interests between Tareas and farm- 
workers which public policy must seek to develop for the good of the 
economy. Basic is the full development of a dependable and adequate 
farm labor supply that will satisfy the varying requirements of agri- 
culture. But nothing short of permitting agricultural workers to 
share in the public and private wealth of American society can accom- 
plish this goal. 

Nor can a firm and dependable domestic labor supply be realized as 
long as we continue a program which not only assures America’s 
large agricultural producers a supply of cheap imported labor to re- 
place domestics who are driven from the field because of the existence 
of duzl standards in public policy for agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural workers, but which itself has been a major factor in displacing 
domestic workers and in depressing the conditions of life and labor 
of the farmworker. 

I am going to skip that portion about Public Law 78 referred to 
here, because I know it is outside of the scope of your committee at the 
present time. Some of that, I trust every committee member will have 
an opportunity to read fully, because I think it is very important. 

In the current grower agitation to use the Government's fist to 
smash the organizational efforts of farmworkers, it is something more 
than ironical that the growers are demanding that the State depart- 
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ment of employment and the U.S. Secretary of Labor refuse to recog- 
nize a labor dispute with regard to both the referral of domestics and 
recruitment of Mexican nationals, unless it is found that a so-called 
majority of the growers’ employees are involved in the dispute. 

Indeed, it is an insult to the intelligence of the general public and 
every legislator who know just how hard the growers have worked to 
prevent the passage of Federal and State laws which would provide 
the democratic machinery to determine and implement organizational 
and collective bargaining rights, and to promote harmonious relations 
between labor and management. 

In the California Legislature last year, Governor Brown proposed 
such a measure to supplement the Federal Labor-Management. Rela- 
tions Act in intrastate commerce, which would have applied to agri- 
culture. Supported by the California Labor Federation, the measure 
squeaked by the State assembly only to be killed by the senate labor 
committee as the result of an intensive campaign put together by the 
dominant growers associations, that is, the Associated Farmers and 
the Farm Bureau Federation, which flooded the capitol corridors 
with farmers more agitated by their reactionary leaders than in- 
formed on the issues. 

The fact is that the antiunion grower associations are so dead set 
against any Government policy that would encourage settlement of 
labor disputes through recognition and negotiations with the union, 
that they are today opposed to even allowing the State conciliation 
service to intervene in the current labor disputes that are occurring 
in the harvesting of California’s so-called perishable crops. 

I am skipping a bit here, too. 

We ask seriously: How long can Congress expect. farmworkers— 
who need union organization and collective bargaining so badly—to 
wait upon the passage of legislation to extend to them the most ele- 
mentary rights taken for gr anted by other workers under the National 
Labor Relations Act? 

At one time, early in the history of America, it might have been pos- 
sible to argue for an agricultural exemption on the basis of the “fam- 
ily farm,” which utilized a minimum of hired labor outside of the 
family. If this was ever true in America, it certainly is not true 
today in most parts of the United States, and least of all in California, 
which epitomizes corporate and large-scale farming. _ It is the giants 
in agriculture that employ the bulk of the hired workers. 

In 19: ae latest year for which official census figures are avail- 
able—only 5 percent of our farms accounted for 7 70. percent of all 
expenditures for hired labor, while less than 2 percent of U.S. farms, 
the very largest—accounted for close to 50 percent of all farm wage 
outlays. Since 1954, this concentration of the hired farmworkers has 
undoubtedly increased. It certainly has in California. 

Thus, today’s typical farmworker is not a hired hand on a family 
owned and operated farm. On the contrary, he is more likely to be 
in the pay of a substantial “factory in the field” engaged in the large- 

scale operation of planning, cultivating, harvesting, and often in the 
processing and distribution of food and fiber. These are the most 
profitable units in American agriculture. 

Now, may I go down a little bit. 

Every effort to raise the standards of American farmworkers is 
always met with the anguished outery that the American farmer will 
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be destroyed. This is unadulterated, hypocritical nonsense. Accord- 
ing to the latest available figures, 53 percent of all farmers use no 
hired workers at all, and on another 33 percent, the farmer and his 
family perform nearly all the work themselves. Clearly, the shock- 
ing economic status of the farm laborer is neither attributable to the 
86 percent of all American farm enterprises, nor could an improve- 
ment in the farm laborers’ lot be viewed as a menacing addition to 
their cost. 

The important point is that this 86 percent of all farms is in direct 
competition with the 5 percent at the top that account for 70 percent 
of the total farm wage. To the extent that this small group of cor- 
poration-type farmers continue to maintain sweatshop conditions of 
wages and work, bears some quoting. I will not—it 1s in the record 
here. I will ask you to pick it up and read it. 

It is apparent, — that the extension of organizational and 
collective-bargaining rights to facilitate the self-organization of 
farmworkers for the betterment of this conditions of life and labor is 
not only in the interest of the farmworker, it is equally in the interest 
of the family farmer. 

Only the big growers, who in the fields today represent the unor- 

ganized giants of the automobile and steel industries of yesterday, 
c ave a stake in perpetuating the system of 20th century feudalism that 
dominates in California’s rich valleys. 

Congress should recognize that the plight of the farmworkers can- 
not be divorced from other public policies which promote the kind of 
factories in the field that are making a mockery out of America’s con- 
cepts of economic democracy and its belief in a rural society based on 
broad patterns of land ownership by family farmers. 

All of this is intended to aueonn the urgency of making avail- 
able to farmworkers the machinery necessary to accommodate their 
demonstrated desire for self-organization. 

Although no such measure is on the committee’s agenda, we take this 
opportunity to stress its fundamental importance in any legislation or 
body of legislation that is desired to advance the welfare of farm- 
workers consistent with the public welfare. 

From there, I will try to skip and go directly to minimum wage 
legislation. 

The enactment of minimum wage legislation should be considered 
as supplemental to the est: ablishment. of organizational and collective- 
bargaining rights for farmworkers. It is important. here to remem- 
ber that we are not discussing social justice, but minimum decency 
standards. The establishment of a minimum wage to raise family in- 
comes and thereby achieve a minimum standard of decency won the 
acceptance of the Nation a quarter of a century ago. 

Yet. a dual standard persists, as if growers have God-given 
right to run roughshod over the human rights of individuals simply 
because they work with the soil and grow things. 

Permit me to make it perfectly “clear how California labor feels 
about this issue. As you know, a State minimum wage bill with 
provision for the inclusion of agriculture was killed by the legislature 
at the 1959 session, again on the basis of the economic and ‘politic ral 
power which the State’s dominant corporation farmers were able to 
supply in the State senate. 
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California today has no State fair labor standards act which pro- 
vides for a statutory minimum, and our State is sorely in need of such 
legislation. The organized nonagricultural sectors of labor in Cali- 
fornia desperately wanted a State bill last year. But we made a de- 
cision early in the session that we would rather see the bill defeated 
than compromise out of coverage that segment of our labor force most 
in need of minimum wage protection, namely, the agricultural workers, 

A $1.25 per hour minimum wage bill could have been passed at the 
1959 State legislative session, if the California Labor Federation had 
been willing to remove the farmworkers from coverage. Somewhere, 
however, men of good will with a conscience must draw the line. And 
I can assure you we have drawn that line in regard to minimum wage 
legislation for agricultural labor. 

‘We hasten to emphasize again, however, that minimum wage legis- 
lation must be considered supplemental to the encouragement of self- 
organization and collective bargaining. It is not the means by which 
we can expect farmworkers to achieve the status of first-class citi- 
zens, or to participate in the high standard of living that is deemed 
characteristic of our economy. 

The proposal in S. 1085 contains a built-in step increase, which 
after 4 years under extended coverage, would place agricultural min- 
imum wage at the same level applicable to other industries and occupa- 
tions. 

In terms of political feasibility, we can understand this approach to 
a Federal fair labor standards extension bill, but we cannot see any 
reason for political compromise beyond this point. We consider it es- 
sential that any measure advanced contain built-in provisions to as- 
sure the application of one minimum decency standard for all. 

Accordingly, we do not believe there is any sound basis for distin- 
guishing between larger and smaller growers. Indeed, as indicated 
previously, the family farmer, who has a great deal to gain by the es- 
tablishment of higher wage rates in agriculture, would not suffer by 
the application of a minimum rate to the workers he may occasionally 
hire. 

The distinction between larger and smaller growers can only be ra 
tionalized on a political feasibility basis. Our national goal must re- 
main one standard for all, as we are all human beings. 

Child labor protections should be a part of any fair labor standards 
legislation. Considering that agriculture is our third most hazardous 
industry, it remains a black mark on our Nation’s moral and social 
conscience that Congress should continue to tolerate the exemption of 
agriculture from the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in regard to employment outside of school hours. 

Some States, including California, have enacted child labor laws 
which in some degree affect child labor in agriculture, but as the back- 
ground data booklet on migratory workers issued by this subcommit- 
tee indicates, State child labor laws are almost totally inadequate in 
bridging the Federal gap, quite apart from their lack of enforcement. 

In California, the deficiency of child labor laws as they affect agri- 
culture have, I am certain, been brought to your attention in the testi- 
mony of the State division of labor law enforcement of the department 
of industrial relations. 

Stripped of their emotional appeal, the sometimes pious efforts of 
growers to justify, on the basis of family work patterns in the fields, 
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the employment in commercial agriculture of minors under 16 who 
should be attending school, are an admission of the deplorable condi- 
tions that prevail in agriculture. 

We have no doubt that in many family situations, children 10, 11, 
and 12 years of age and, even younger, must be put to work by mi- 
grant families in order for them to eke out a bare existence under the 
most substandard of substandard conditions. Frequently—and there 
have been many cases to demonstrate this—the child must work to eat. 

But on this basis, any attempt to justify continued flagrant abuses of 
child labor would be the equivalent of saying that the remedy lies in 
compounding the abuse. 

In a very real sense, the sad story of the farmworker who must put 
his child to work in order to be able to feed him demonstrates the need 
for a comprehensive approach to relieving the desperate situation of 
the farmworker and his family. Along with the full extension to 
agriculture of child labor protections in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, must go organizational and collective bargaining rights, mini- 
mum wage protections, housing opportunities, and the provision of 
health, educational, and welfare facilities which will permit the farm- 
worker family to achieve first-class citizenship. 

Within this framework, we are confident that this committee is 
aware of the fundamental importance in making available adequate 
housing for farm labor which recognizes the needs of farm labor fam- 
ilies. It is understood that in order to make possible a decent stand- 
ard of living for the farmworker families, every effort must be made 
to stabilize as much of the domestic farm labor force as possible, con- 
sistent with maximizing employment opportunities. 

Nothing is more important to the full development of our domestic 
supply of farm labor than family housing. 

If adequate housing could be made available to farm labor families, 
and located in agricultural centers of the State, it would then be 
possible to develop a stable domestic labor force, which, within a rea- 
sonable radius of the family housing location, could provide the labor 
for the great bulk of crop needs outside of the seasonal harvest peak. 
Such a domestic labor supply must be the core of our agricultural la- 
bor force. 

This, needless to say, is impossible unless housing programs are de- 
veloped which will permit the construction of rural family dwellings 
for rental and ownership within the means of farmworkers. Further, 
since financing is the most tractable item in housing costs, the problem 
is essentially one of providing the proper financing vehicle. Apart 
from public housing, any private housing program that pretends to 
meet family housing needs of farmworkers must provide money at 
interest rates below the cost in today’s mortgage markets. 

Insured housing programs, patterned after FHA and VA pro- 
grams, which aren’t even meeting the needs of industrial workers for 
moderate income housing, cannot possibly be considered an adequate 
solution to farm labor family housing. We urge Federal Government 
enactment of programs which will make available for farm labor 
family housing long term, direct loans with interest rates based on the 
cost of Federal Government borrowing, as an upper limit, and inter- 
est-free loans where subsidized low-cost private housing is necessary. 

Such programs, combined with the extension of low-rent public 
housing to rural areas, should be geared to providing sales and rental 
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housing both on an individual family basis, and through incentive for 
the formation of bona fide housing cooperatives for farm labor 
families. 

It is time that we start raising our sights regarding what can be 
made available to farm labor families in the way of housing. 

Housing programs, in a very real sense, are the key to developing 
and stabilizing as much of our farm labor force as possible, to maxi- 
mizing employment opportunities in agricultural areas, establishing 
the base for self- organization, and thus to make it possible for farm 
labor families to participate in America’s highly touted standard of 
living as first class citizens. 

Rural public housing and low-cost, long-term financing for private 
and cooperative housing are the only bases on which homeownership 
can be extended within the financial means of farm labor families. 
Let’s not delude ourselves that it can be otherwise. 

In this regard, we deem it of utmost importance that any Federal 
housing program for farm labor families be divorced from providing 
assistance through employers. Government-sponsored employer pa- 
ternalism has no more place in housing for agricultural labor than it 
does in providing housing for the rest of our labor force. As a nation, 
we would not think of developing a housing program to meet the 
family needs of employees of General Motors by providing Govern- 
ment assistance to General Motors. 

Why, then, should we think of providing housing for farmworkers 
and their families through assistance to corporation farmers, many 
of which are big enough to be listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
the same as General Motors? 

By the same token, for the migrant labor force that cannot be 
stabilized, we urge also that any Federal program to provide better 
housing in labor camps be divorced from employers. 

This is not to imply that we would prohibit or abolish the pro- 
vision of housing by growers. On the contrary, such housing in many 
areas may be essential. Government responsibility here must be to 
establish and enforce standards befitting human beings. In Cali- 
fornia, we are fortunate in having standards that are “considerably 
higher than those existing in most parts of the country. But even 
those camps which meet California standards enforced by our State 
division of housing, as a general rule, cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be said to represent our so-called American standard of 
living. 

In agriculture, when it comes to judging the housing quality, it 
seems that we must put on another pair of glasses, and it helps if they 
are tinted. Housing which in urban areas would be classed as slums, 
in agricultural labor camps takes on the color of adequacy. 

The Federal Government has a keen responsibility for establishing 
and enforcing fully adequate standards for housing of interstate 
migrants, as well as braceros, where at least compar: able standards are 
not imposed and enforced by State and local governments. 

Federal programs which go beyond the establishment of standards, 
and which are designed also to assist in the provision of migrant hous- 
ing, should be undertaken either directly as Federal projects, or in co- 
operation with State and local agencies. Again we urge, as in the 

case of housing for that portion of the labor force that can be stabi- 
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lized within a given locality, that the need for family housing be fully 
recognized. 

This need is dictated by the facts-concerning what has taken place 
in California with regard to the availability of farm labor housing 
under conditions of ever-increasing importation of workers from 
Mexico. 

According to department of employment figures in June of 1951, 
family housing was available in 82.6 percent of the crop area activities 
offering housing. By April 1955, with the vastly expanded use of 
braceros, this was reduced to 51.1 percent. As of March this year, the 
amount of family housing dropped to only 26.7 percent. 

What this means in concrete terms has been analyzed by the research 
staff of the agricultural workers’ organizing committee in Stockton. 

It means, for example, that family housing and/or campsites, which 
were available in 1951, are no longer to be Touma in San Luis Obispo 
County, San Diego County, San Bernardino County, East Riverside 
County, anda number of other areas. 

The statistics mean that a family wishing to work in apples, ber- 
ries, beans, or other crops in Santa Cruz County will find no family 
facilities whatsoever. The same is true in horticultural and agricul- 
tural work in San Mateo County. Family housing is no longer to be 
found in Santa Clara County, even in the prune harvest, which is 
probably the State’s largest user of migratory family labor. 

There is no family housing in the Lake County pear harvest, the 
Mendocino County hop harvest, the Napa County grape harvest, and 
the Sonoma County apple harvest. There is no family housing to be 
had in San Joaquin County, with its immense tomato, grape, and 
other harvests. There is none in Stanislaus C ounty, with the rich 
peach, almond, and walnut harvest. None is to be found in the har- 
vest areas of Sacramento, Solano, Yolo, Alameda, or Contra Costa 
Counties. 

All of these are crop areas that have become heavy users of bracero 
labor. 

Senator Wiii1ams. We have seen some family housing in one of 
those counties. 

Mr. Prrrs. Oh, no; Fresno County is not mentioned here, Senator. 

Senator WiitraMs. I see. 

Mr. Prrrs. Users of bracero labor. 

This, then, is part of the sad story of bracero labor brought about 
by the shortsighted policies of big growers, to the detriment of both 
the domestic migrant farmworker family and the small farmers who 
have been robbed of a good portion of their domestic supply of good 
agricultural labor. 

Senator Wiriz1ams. Let me ask, however: There is fringe housing 
for families in some of these areas you mentioned ? 

Mr. Prrrs. There is possibly. The figures we have used here is 
family housing available on the areas of farms, just down through the 
use of braceros has just eliminated this type of housing. 


Senator Witt1ams. Family housing—you are talking about on-the- 
farm family housing? 


Mr. Pirts. Right. 
Gentlemen, I stated earlier that we could not divorce the problem 
of farmworkers from the foreign labor importation programs. No- 
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where are the ramifications of bracero use more evident than in farm 
labor housing. We can discuss the plight of the farmworker and 
his family until we are blue in the face, but we will never be able to 
piece together a constructive program on his behalf until Congress 
faces squarely what has developed out of the loose importation of 
contract nationals. 

Then we can start talking about piecing together a decent standard 
of living for human beings who have been reduced to the level of 
economic and social outcasts because of a moral callousness that 
exists in these United States for a substantial sector of our labor 
force. 

Decent housing, we believe, is an essential part of any concept of an 
American living standard for the people who work to produce the 
food and fiber of our wealthy Nation. 

Now to the educational assistance for migrant children. 

In this vein also, we must look at facilities. The availability of 
community facilities for the health, education, and welfare of farm- 
workers and their families, in the final analysis, will perhaps de- 
termine whether or not equal opportunity for farm labor families 
will remain a myth in our advanced economy or become an achiev- 
able goal. For that portion of our domestic farm labor supply which 
can be fully developed and stabilized in agricultural production areas, 
with the development of family housing, there is no problem that 
‘annot be resolved within the framework of expanded Federal and 
State aid programs by committees that are willing to recognize that 
their labor resources form an essential part of community wealth. 

The movement of migrant families in and out of farm areas, how- 
ever, presents a problem in the provision of community facilities that 
can be solved with determination, but only if America is willing to 
apply also some of the imagination and ingenuity that has contributed 
to our economic wealth. 

We are confident that experts who have worked as long and hard 
in this field, like Helen abersan of the State department of educa- 
tion, who appeared before the committee in Fresno, have been able 
to present valuable testimony which we cannot begin to duplicate. 

We are convinced, however, that in the provision of educational 
facilities for migrants and their families, Federal assistance programs 
are fully warranted. Senate bills 2864 and 2865, before the commit- 
tee, which would provide Federal assistance for summer schools for 
migrant children, promote interstate cooperation, educational pro- 
gram Semeerenet, materials, demonstrations, and other activities for 
migrant children, and which also would help States with serious 
migrant worker problems to organize instructional programs and 
stimulate local activity and interest, certainly fall within our concept 
of Federal action which would bring forth long-term solutions to 
many of the migrant education problems. 

While we in labor cannot claim expert knowledge in this field, we 
nevertheless know that real progress cannot be achieved in making 
educational opportunities fully available to migrants and their chil- 
dren without putting to work the many people who have dedicated 
their lives to finding solutions to the problems at the community level, 
inside and outside of governmental structure, 

Financial contributions which the Federal Government can make 
available for this purpose should be considered research funds for 
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democracy and equal opportunity. We certainly believe that such 
funds should have a priority equal to those which are made available 
in present ae programs for farmers. As we indicated earlier, 
organized labor believes it is about time we start doing something 
about “parity” in living standards for farmworkers and their families. 

Now, to the labor contractors. 

Finally, there are a few remarks which we want to place before the 
committee regarding farm labor contractors. 

Here again, Calclianin numbers among the favored States in hav- 
ing licensing and regulation under State law administered by the 
division of labor law enforcement in the State department of in- 
dustrial relations. Although regulation in California is perhaps more 
effective than in most parts of the Nation, I am sure that Labor Com- 
missioner Sigmund Arywitz, in his testimony before the committee, 
did not leave you with the impression that all malpractices of labor 
contractors have been brought under control in this State. 

On the contrary, there are many labor contractors operating inter- 
state who manage to escape California licensing and regulation, and 
who undoubtedly number among those labor contractors profiting 
on human misery. 

We urge, therefore, early enactment of strong Federal licensin 
and regulatory legislation within the Department of Labor that will 
Sr California’s activities in this area. 

Ve favor, of course, the more comprehensive of the two bills before 
the committee; namely, Senate bill 2498. The justification for enact- 
ment of such legislation, apart from known abuses suffered by mi- 
grants at the hands of labor contractors, exists in the very nature of 
the labor contractor’s operations. In every sense of the word, mi- 
grants who work under labor contractors are almost completely at 
their mercy. 

Any licensing and regulatory law must give assurance of honesty 
in operation and financial responsibility. No labor contractor should 
be permitted to operate who cannot post a bond to insure his integrity 
and financial responsibility. 

In conclusion, I think it can be said that the labor contractor prob- 
lems epitomize much of the cruelty—the lack of social conscience and 
moral integrity—that has victimized the farmworker, and that today 
must haunt the conscience of every American who believes in con- 
_ of economic and social justice. 

n 20th century America, when human misery can become the 
trade and prey of men with the tacit sanction of society, the time has 
arrived for a reawakening and basic examination of our values. This 
is a responsibility that extends to growers, to organized labor, to the 
i and especially to those who put themselves up to the public to 

their representatives. 

This subcommittee, we believe, is evidencing its responsibility by 
having come to California at a time of crisis in our rich valleys, by 
shunning the panic button urged by some shortsighted growers and 
grower associations, and by seeking answers to problems the solution 
of which offer the only real hope for alleviating the plight of farm- 
workers and their families. 

We appreciate the invitation that has given us this opportunity to 
appear before your committee. 
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Senator Witiiams. Well, that is a very fine, detailed, comprehen- 
sive, and helpful statement, Mr. Pitts, and on behalf of the subcom- 
mittee, | want to thank you. 

I think it is complete enough; I don’t believe I have any questions. 
You have given us something to think about, in the housing area par- 
ticularly, where you suggested some modifications, I believe, to the 
system we aretry ing to proje i 

Gentlemen, do we have questions here? 

Why don’t you stand by: maybe some will develop after Mr. 
Krainock has given us the benefit of his views. 

(The prepared statement, read in part by Thomas I. Pitts, secre- 
tary-treasurer, California Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF THOMAS I. Pitts, SECRETARY-TREASURER, CALIFORNIA 
LABOR FEDERATION, AFL-CIO 


Chairman Williams, members of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, on behalf of the more than 1,300,000 men and women who make up the 
AFL-CIO in this State, I bid you welcome to California. 

We are pleased that you have elected this particular time to visit California 
in view of the rapid developments that are taking place here in the field of 
agricultural labor. At a time when the State’s corporation farmers and their 
powerful grower associations are trying desperately to stampede the State and 
Federal Governments into taking hasty action to smash the revolt of farm- 
workers against years of abuse and public neglect, it is more than refreshing to 
have your committee come to California with an agenda that indicates under- 
standing of the potentially explosive situation that has been fostered by the 
growers themselves, and the need, not for panic button action, but the develop 
ment of public policies and programs geared to elevating farmworkers and their 
families to first-class citizenship and a level of “parity” in legal rights and 
dignity with brothers and sisters in nonagricultural industries. 

This cannot be overemphasized. With the permission of the committee, I 
want to take a few minutes to outline briefly the current situation in Cali- 
fornia, to impress upon you the urgency of the particular approach of your 
committee, and at the same time to provide a framework for what we have to 
say concerning legislative proposals which fall within the scope of your agenda. 

In recent months, as you know, several important developments have taken 
place in the field of agricultural labor which have warmed the hearts of organ- 
ized workers in this State and nationally. The State’s recent bumper crop of 
cherries in the Stockton-Linden area was 99 percent harvested at piece rates 
and under conditions negotiated on behalf of farmworkers by the AFL-CIO 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee. This almost unprecedented vic- 
tory was accomplished in the face of massive attacks directed against a virtually 
solid front of harvest workers by antiunion, corporate farm-dominated grower 
associations which have heretofore dominated the agricultural scene and uni- 
laterally determined the miserable conditions of farmworkers that prevail in 
California. The cherry harvest saw one of the largest cherry growers in the 
world stubbornly allow the great bulk of his crop rot on the trees as he fought 
to break the union of harvest workers through unsuccessful efforts, first, to 
flood the countryside with strikebreakers, and then, in a last ditch effort, to 
import Mexican nationals to rescue his crop from destruction imposed by his 
own actions. 

The most notable aspect of these successes in the cherry harvest was the 
determination of the harvest workers themselves, through AWOC, to enforce 
negotiated wage standards and working conditions. Where it was necessary to 
take strike action and establish picket lines, most of the crop’s 7,000 harvest 
workers observed these strike actions, and, for the first time, the department 
of employment in California permitted farmworkers to realize the small measure 
of protection granted them under the Wagner-Peyser Act and Public Law 78 
by refusing to recruit domestics and certify Mexican nationals where a labor 
dispute was in progress. 

The victories achieved in the cherry harvest have carried over to some degree 
in limited areas of the State’s apricot and early peach harvests. But the “main 
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event,”’ so to speak, is coming up in a week or so, when the State’s major peach 
harvest begins, involving better than 80,000 farmworkers. The eyes of the 
State and Nation, indeed, are focused on this harvest for what it may mean to 
the hopes and aspirations of farmworkers for a better life. 

The antiunion farm organizations and perennial supporters of open shop leg- 
islation have reacted to the organizational successes of the farmworkers in a 
typical pattern of agitation for repressive governmental action presently being 
urged under the guise of saving so-called perishable crops. As in the past, they 
are demonstrating once again that they will stop at nothing to retain their 
stranglehold and virtual dictatorial control over the lives and working condi- 
tions of the men and women who make up the labor force in agriculture. 

It is not necessary to review the pressures which powerful growers and their 
association are bringing upon the Governor's office and the U.S. Secretary of 
Labor to flout the letter and spirit of the Wagner-Peyser Act and Public Law 78 
and revert to practices which can only intensify the basic problems which grow- 


' ers are facing today. 


In this regard, portions of a statement which I presented on behalf of the 
California Labor Federation before the State senate factfinding committee on 
labor and welfare at “emergency” hearings in the State Capitol less than a 
month ago bear repeating. I quote: 

“* * * The growers have been caught in a situation of their own making. 
If there is a present danger to perishable crops, it is the public that should be 
pitied and not the arrogant growers who have brought this danger about 
through the advocacy of Government ‘hands off policies. 

“Let us face the facts that what is happening today in agriculture is a mass 
revolt against the intolerable conditions which have been imposed upon farm- 
workers by the availability of a vast supply of cheap imported labor and by 
the application of agricultural laissez-faire policies in the field of labor and 
socioeconomic legislation. 

“In essence, what is transpiring in the harvesting of crops is much less a 
reflection of union organizational activity than it is an irrepressible uprising 
by workers against the miserable conditions which have been so long in the 
making. In a very real sense, the organizational activity involved is only a 
small factor trailing behind this rebellion. 

“Repressive legislation to block organizing will not put down the revolt and 
save the crops. It would only intensify the rebellion that is taking place and 
help to insure the loss of perishable crops. 

“Organized labor has no more desire to see unsettled conditions in agricul- 
ture than the growers do. But those who believe that repressive labor legisla- 
tion is going to bring about harmony and stability are sadly mistaken. History 
has demonstrated over and over again that such a relationship between an em- 
ployer and his labor force is rarely achieved through unilateral determination 
of wages and working conditions. The best that employers normally can hope 
to gain from such an arrangement is a seething cauldron of resentment and 
discontent. Stability has been achieved only where both labor and manage- 
ment have had a voice in arriving at contractual agreements as to the terms 
under which labor is to be performed. 

“At this point in the harvest season, therefore, the only thing that can safe- 
guard perishable crops is to permit the revolt of farmworkers to find its or- 
zanizational form so that mutually satisfactory conditions can be obtained to 
harvest the crops now maturing. 

“It is clear that if the real interest of the growers is to save their crops, they 
have no other course to follow. Any attempt to break down the present legal 
protections on the importatign of contract labor as strikebreakers, and to force 
referral of jobs seekers to farms where a labor dispute is in progress will 
intensify the revolt, and thereby aggravate the dangers which the growers 
claim to be concerned about.” 

I have quoted at length from this earlier statement because it emphasizes 
that the public welfare must take precedence over the shortsighted positions 
advocated by grower groups. While in the immediate situation, it is necessary 
that the growing revolt of farmworkers in California be permitted to find its 
organizational form so that crops can be harvested through the establishment 
of mutually satisfactory agreements on wages and working conditions, it is 
equally important that the Congress, and fhe State legislature as well, start 
moving immediately in the direction of finding more permanent solutions to 
problems which have been long in the making, and which, therefore, require 
“long term” solutions. Dual standards of public law must be broken down. 
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The protections demanded and received by the public in recent decades in the 
fields of labor and socioeconomic legislation must be extended to farm labor, 
and specifically to the most neglected segment of the agricultural labor force 
that constitutes the migrant farm work force. 

In striving for social and economic justice, and equality in the eyes of the 
law for the farmworker, we must recognize that there is a great area of com- 
patibility of interests between farmers and farmworkers which public policy 
must seek to develop for the good of the economy. Basic is the full development 
of a dependable and adequate farm labor supply that will satisfy the varying 
requirements of agriculture. But nothing short of permitting agricultural 
workers to share in the public and private wealth of American society can 
accomplish this goal. 

Nor can a firm and dependable domestic labor supply be realized as long 
as we continue a program which not only assures America’s large agricultural 
producers a supply of cheap imported labor to replace domestics who are 
driven from the field because of the existence of dual standards in public 
policy for agricultural and nonagricultural workers, but which itself has been 
a major factor in displacing domestic workers and in depressing the conditions 
of life and labor of the farmworker. 

We realize that Public Law 78 and other importation programs fall outside 
the scope of this committee’s hearings. The programs’ abuses and misuse are 
well documented; the need for wholesale revision, looking forward to eventual 
abolition, is equally well established. I want to make only two points regarding 
these importation programs, which must be kept firmly in mind by this com- 
mittee as it pursues its “long run” objectives. 

The first is that, irrespective of the insistence of large growers on an unre- 
stricted supply of imported labor, it is suicidal on their part to foster increasing 
dependence on a source of labor supply, which either unilateral action of a 
foreign government or public demand for human justice in this country could 
cut off overnight. 

The second point is that all the well intended programs that can be developed 
by this committee, and secured through Congress, cannot, in themselves, ma- 
terially improve the lot of farmworkers and their families, let alone rebuild 
the domestic labor force, unless these importation programs, and particularly 
the bracero program, are brought under strict control. 

Assuming that the committee recognizes these facts, we turn now to some 
of the programs and policies which organized labor believes essential for early 
congressional action. 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING RIGHTS 


In the current grower agitation to use the Government’s fist to smash the or- 
ganizational efforts of farmworkers, it is something more than ironical that the 
growers are demanding that the State department of employment and the U.S. 
Secretary of Labor refuse to recognize a labor dispute with regard to both the 
referral of domestics and recruitment of Mexican nationals, unless it is found 
that a so-called majority of the growers’ employees are involved in the disputes. 
Indeed, it is an insult to the intelligence of the general public and every legis- 
lator who know just how hard the growers have worked to prevent the passage 
of Federal and State laws which would provide the democratic machinery to 
determine and implement organizational and collective bargaining rights, and to 
promote harmonious relations between labor and management. ji 

In the California Legislature last year, Governor Brown proposed such a 
measure to supplement the Federal Labor-Management Relations Act in intra- 
state commerce, which would have applied to agriculture. Supported by the 
California Labor Federation, the measure squeaked by the State assembly only 
to be killed by the Senate Labor Committee as the result of an intensified cam- 
paign put together by the dominant grower associations, i.e., the Associated 
Farmers and the Farm Bureau Federation, which flooded the capitol corridors 
with farmers more agitated by their reactionary leaders than informed on the 
issue. The fact is that the antiunion grower associations are so dead set 
against any Government policy that would encourage settlement of labor Cisputes 
through recognition and negotiations with the union, that they are today op- 
posed to even allowing the State Cenciliation Service to intervene in the current 
labor disputes that are occurring in the harvesting of California’s so-called 
perishable crops. 
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The California Labor Federation will continue to press for organizational 
and collective bargaining rights under State law for farmworkers, but we recog- 
nize that enactment of such legislation would apply only to intrastate commerce, 
and would not affect the few large growers who hire the bulk of the farm- 
workers and who can only be reached through the Federal power to regulate 
interstate commerce. 

We ask seriously: How long can Congress expect farmworkers—who need 
union organization and collective bargaining so badly—to wait upon the passage 
of legislation to extend to them the most elementary rights taken for granted 
by other workers under the National Labor Relations Act? 

At one time, early in the history of America, it might have been possible to 
argue for an agricultural exemption on the basis of the “family farm,” which 
utilized a minimum of hired labor outside of the family. If this was ever true 
in America, it certainly is not true today in most parts of the United States, and 
least of all in California, which epitomizes corporate and large-scale farming. 
It is the giants in agriculture that employ the bulk of the hired workers. 

In 1954 tthe latest year for which official census figures are available—only 
5 percent of our farms accounted for 70 percent of all expenditures for hired 
labor, while less than 2 percent of U.S. farms, the very largest—accounted for 
close to 50 percent of all farm wage outlays. Since 1954, this concentration of the 
use of hired farmworkers has undoubtedly increased. It certainly has in 
California. 

Thus, today’s typical farmworker is not a hired hand on a family-owned 
and operated farm. On the contrary, he is more likely to be in the pay of a 
substantial ‘factory in the field” engaged in the large-scale operation of plant- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting, and often in the processing and distribution of food 
and fiber. These are the most profitable units in American agriculture. 

More significantly, it is these large producers who are driving the Nation’s 
family farmer against the wall and forcing many of them out of farming 
altogether. 

Every effort to raise the standards of American farmworkers is always met 
with the anguished outcry that the American farmer will be destroyed. This is 
unadulterated, hypocritical nonsense. According to the latest available figures, 
53 percent of all farmers use no hired workers at all, and on another 33 percent 
the farmer and his family perform nearly all the work themselves. Clearly, 
the shocking economic status of the farm laborer is neither attributable to the 
86 percent of all American farm enterprises, nor could an improvement in the 
farm laborers’ lot be viewed as a menacing addition to their cost. 

The important point is that this 86 percent of all farms is in direct competi- 
tion with the 5 percent at the top that account for 70 percent of the total farm 
wage. To the extent that this small group of corporation-type farmers continue 
to maintain sweatshop conditions of wages and work, they continue to enjoy an 
unfair advantage over family-type farms by getting one of the elements of their 
production costs at bargain rates. Thus, the degradation of the hired farm 
laborer is having an inevitable effect on lowering the value of the labor of the 
family farmer and, hence, his family income. 

These points have been made on a number of occasions by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, and by farm organizations which truly represent the family 
farmer. Testimony of the National Farmers Union before a Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Public Law 78 bears quoting : 

“(The National Farmers Union) has never and does not intend now to weaken 
in its resolve that agricultural workers, whether domestic or foreign, regular 
farmhands or migrants, be assured of the same rights and opportunities for 
themselves and their families as are all other people living in this country. 

“This concern has a basis in self-interest as well as fairplay. Farmers have 
learned that it is the existence of a ready supply of cheap labor which has con- 
tributed so greatly to the growth and vaunted efficiency of the corporation farm. 
The presence of the plentiful and docile supply of itinerant labor which can be 
turned on or off, as the need develops, by regional Government officials sympa- 
thetic and attentive to the demands of large growers, canners, packers, and 
processors, represents a threat to the well-being of all family farmers. It 
cheapens the value of their labor, and that of their families. And when one 
considers that many small farmers work as farm labor during certain seasons, 
the added damage to their already insecure economic position becomes obvious.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that the extension of organizational and collective 
bargaining rights to facilitate the self-organization of farmworkers for the 
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betterment of their conditions of life and labor is not only in the interest of the 
farmworker, it is equally in the interest of the family farmer. Only the big 
growers, who in the fields today represent the unorganized giants of the auto- 
mobile and steel industries of yesterday, have a stake in perpetuating the system 
of 20th century feudalism that dominates in California’s rich valleys. 

Rather than stepping forward briskly to extend to farmworkers elementary 
rights taken for granted in other industries, the voters of this State are being 
asked, believe it or not, to approve public financing of a giant water project, 
which, without the application of anything comparable to the Federal 160-acre 
limitation in reclamation law, would enrich the corporate farmers and giant 
landholders by hundreds of millions of dollars, strengthen their monopoly 
stranglehold over the agricultural economy of this State, and add a new dimen- 
sion to their economic and political power which has ground to a standstill any 
legislative activity to materially improve the miserable lot of farmworkers and 
their families. 

Congress should recognize that the plight of the farmworkers cannot be 
divorced from other public policies which promote the kind of factories in the 
field that are making a mockery out of America’s concepts of economic de 
mocracy and its belief in a rural society based on broad patterns of land- 
ownership by family farmers. 

All of this is intended to underscore the urgency of making available to 
farmworkers the machinery necessary to accommodate their demonstrated 
desire for self-organization. 

Although no such measure is on the committee’s agenda, we take this oppor- 
tunity to stress its fundamental importance in any legislation or body of 
legislation that is designed to advance the welfare of farmworkers consistent 
with the public welfare. Under the American free-enterprise system, which 
organized labor has always strongly defended, there is no other way of assur- 
ing farmworkers the opportunity to benefit from the rapidly rising productivity 
of our agricultural economy. In the limited success achieved by AWOC in 
California, we have already seen wage rates increased approximately 25 percent 
in cherries and apricots over rates paid a year ago. No minimum wage legis- 
lation, although necessary, can accomplish what organization holds out for the 
farmworker. 

Recently one of the major farm organizations in the State (the Council of 
California Growers), while admitting the effect AWOC activities have had on 
raising wage rates 25 percent in the apricot harvest, was quick to appeal to 
public sapport of its antiunion position on the argument that the increased 
rates will mean increased prices to the consumer. Without getting into the 
valdity of this argument, we are content to rest our case on the recent testimony 
by the national AFL-CIO on the overall farm problem. In this, it was stated 
clearly and emphatically : 

“The American labor movement, which represents the largest organization 
of consumers in the country, does not want low prices at the grocery store 
based on the exploitation of farm proprietors, tenants, sharecroppers, or hired 
farm laborers, and we are confident most consumers share this view.” 

If it isn’t the consumers that are being appealed to, then it’s the emotionalism 
of “rotting crops.” At all costs, it would seem, the crops must be saved from 
rotting on the trees. What about human beings? They have been “rotting” 
for a long time under dval standards of public policy. 

We hope, gentlemen, that crops won't rot on the trees. But if the antiunion 
growers association want it that way, that is what they will undoubtedly get. 
Maybe it’s going to take a few rotting crops to shake congressional and State 
legislators out of their lethargy into realizing that people are more important 
than the dollar value of a few crops. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 


The enactment of minimum wage legislation should be considered as supple- 
mental to the establishment of organizational and collective bargaining rights 
for farmworkers. It is important here to remember that we are not discuss- 
ing social justice, but minimum decency standards. The establishment of a 
minimum wage to raise family incomes and thereby achieve a minimum stand- 
ard of decency won the acceptance of the Nation a quarter of a century ago. 
Yet a dual standard persists, as if growers have some God-given right to run 
roughshod over the human rights of individuals simply because they work with 
the soil and grow things. 
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Permit me to make it perfectly clear how California labor feels about this 
issue. As you know, a State minimum wage bill with provision for the inclu- 
sion of agriculture was killed by the legislature at the 1959 session, again on 
the basis of the economic and political power which the State’s dominant cor- 
poration farmers were able to apply in the State senate. 

California today has no State Fair Labor Standards Act which provides 
for a statutory minimum, and our State is sorely in need of such legislation. 
The organized nonagricultural sectors of labor in California desperately wanted 
a State bill last year. But we made a decision early in the session that we 
would rather see the bill defeated than compromise out of coverage that seg- 
ment of our labor force most in need of minimum wage protection; namely, 
the agricultural workers. A $1.25 per hour minimum wage bill could have been 
passed at the 1959 State legislative session, if the California Labor Federation 
had been willing to remove the farmworkers from coverage. Somewhere, how- 
ever, men of good will with a conscience must draw the line. And I can assure 
you we have drawn that line in regard to minimum wage legislation for agricul- 
tural labor. . 

In the defeat of the minimum wage bill last year, the legislature did adopt 
a resolution, senate joint resolution 19, memorializing Congress to enact a na- 
tional minimum wage for agriculture. We hope that this resolution at least 
will give some courage to Congress. We recognize, of course, that the powerful 
grower groups, in sanctioning the adoption of this resolution by the State legis- 
lature, had tongue in check, and that they are just as opposed to a Federal mini- 
mum as they are a State minimum. We hope, therefore, that this committee 
will question grower representatives sharply on whether they mean what they 
say when they approve of a State legislative action, or whether they are actually 
as lacking in moral conviction as some of their activities in Washington and 
statements before this committee would indicate. 

We hasten to emphasize again, however, that minimum wage legislation must 
be considered supplemental to the encouragement of self-organization and 
collective bargaining. It is not the means by which we can expect farmworkers 
to achieve the status of first-class citizens, or to participate in the high stand- 
ard of living that is deemed characteristic of our economy. 

The proposal in S. 1085 contains a built-in step increase, which, after 4 years 
under extended coverage, would place agricultural minimum wage at the same 
level applicable to other industries and occupations. 

In terms of political feasibility, we can understand this approach to a Fed- 
eral fair labor standards extension bill, but we cannot see any reason for po- 
litical compromise beyond this point. We consider it essential that any meas- 
ure advanced contains built-in provisions to assure the application of one mini- 
mum decency standard for all. 

Accordingly, we do not believe there is any sound basis for distinguishing 
between larger and smaller growers. Indeed, as indicated previously, the 
family farmer, who has a great deal to gain by the establishment of higher 
wage rates in agriculture, would not suffer by the application of a minimum 
rate to the workers he may occasionally hire. 

The distinction between larger and smaller growers can only be rationalized 
on a political feasibility basis. Our national goal must remain one standard 
for all, as we are all human beings. 


CHILD LABOR 


Child labor protections should be a part of any fair labor standards legislation. 
Considering that agriculture is our third most hazardous industry, it remains 
a black mark on our Nation’s moral and social conscience that Congress should 
continue to tolerate the exemption of agriculture from the child labor provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act in regard to employment outside of school 
hours. Some States, including California, have enacted child labor laws which 
in some degree affect child labor in agriculture, but as the background data 
booklet on migratory workers issued by this subcommittee indicates, State child 
labor laws are almost totally inadequate in bridging the Federal gap, quite apart 
from their lack of enforcement. 

In California, the deficiency of child labor laws as they affect agriculture have, 
I am certain, been brought to your attention in the testimony of the State divi- 
sion of labor law enforcement of the department of industrial relations. 

Stripped of their emotional appeal, the sometimes pious efforts of growers to 
justify, on the basis of family work patterns in the fields, the employment in 
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commercial agriculture of minors under 16 who should be attending school, are 
an admission of the deplorable conditions that prevail in agriculture. We have 
no doubt that in many family situations, children 10, 11, and 12 years of age 
and, even younger, must be put to work by migrant families in order for them to 
eke out a bare existence under the most substandard of substandard conditions, 
Frequently—and there have been many cases to demonstrate this—the child must 
work to eat. But on this basis, any attempt to justify continued flagrant abuses 
of child labor would be the equivalent of saying that the remedy lies in com- 
pounding the abuse. 

In a very real sense, the sad story of the farmworker who must put his child 
to work in order to be able to feed him demonstrates the need for a compre 
hensive approach to relieving the desperate situation of the farmworker and 
his family. Along with the full extension to agriculture of child labor protec- 
tions in the Fair Labor Standards Act, must go organizational and collective 
bargaining rights, minimum wage protections, housing opportunities, and the 
provision of health, educational, and welfare facilities which will permit the 
farmworker family to achieve first-class citizenship. 





FARM LABOR HOUSING 


Within this framework, we are confident that this committee is aware of the 
fundamental importance in making available adequate housing for farm labor 
which recognizes the needs of farm labor families. It is understood that in 
order to make possible a decent standard of living for the farmworker families, 
every effort must be made to stabilize as much of the domestic farm labor force 
as possible, consistent with maximizing employment opportunities. Nothing is 
more important to the full development of our domestic supply of farm labor 
than family housing. 

If adequate housing could be made available to farm labor families, and 
located in agricultural centers of the State, it would then be possible to develop 
a stable domestic labor force, which, within a reasonable radius of the family 
housing location, could provide the labor for the great bulk of crop needs outside 
of the seasonal harvest peak. Such a domestic labor supply must be the core of 
our agricultural labor force. 

This, needless to say, is impossible unless housing programs are developed 
which will permit the construction of rural family dwellings for rental and 
ownership within the means of farmworkers. Further, since financing is the 
most tractable item in housing costs, the problem is essentially one of providing 
the proper financing vehicle. Apart from public housing, any private housing 
program that pretends to meet family housing needs of farmworkers must 
provide money at interest rates below the cost in today’s mortgage markets. 
Insured housing programs, patterned after FHA and VA programs, which aren't 
even meeting the needs of industrial workers for moderate income housing, 
eannot possibly be considered an adequate solution to farm labor family hous- 
ing. We urge Federal Government enactment of programs which will make 
available for farm labor family housing long-term direct loans with interest 
rates based on the cost of Federal Government borrowing, as an upper limit, 
and interest-free loans where subsidized low-cost housing private housing is 
necessary. 

Such programs, combined with the extension of low-rent public housing to 
rural areas, should be geared to providing sales and rental housing both on an 
individual family basis, and through incentives for the formation of bona fide 
housing cooperatives for farm labor families. 

It is time that we start raising our sights regarding what can be made avail- 
able to farm labor families in the way of housing. Housing programs, in a very 
real sense, are the key to developing and stabilizing as much of our farm labor 
force as possible, to maximizing employment opportunities in agricultural areas, 
establishing the base for self-organization, and thus, to make it possible for 
farm labor families to participate in America’s highly touted standard of living 
as first-class citizens. Rural public housing and low-cost, long-term financing 
for private and cooperative housing are the only basis on which homeownership 
can be extended within the financial means of farm labor families. Let’s not 
delude ourselves that it can be otherwise. 

In this regard, we deem it of utmost importance that any Federal housing 
program for farm labor families be divorced from providing assistance through 
employers. Government-sponsored employer paternalism has no more place in 
housing for agricultural labor than it does in providing housing for the rest of 
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our labor force. As a Nation, we would not think of developing a housing 
program to meet the family needs of employees of General Motors by providing 
Government assistance to General Motors. Why then, should we think of 
providing housing for farmworkers and their families through assistance to 
corporation farmers, many of which are big enough to be listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange the same as General Motors? By the same token, for 
the migrant labor force that cannot be stabilized, we urge also that any Federal 
program to provide better housing in labor camps be divorced from employers. 

This is not to imply that we would prohibit or abolish the provision of housing 
by growers. On the contrary, such housing in many areas may be essential. 
Government responsibility here must be to establish and enforce standards be- 
fitting human beings. In California, we are fortunate in having standards that 
are considerably higher than those existing in most parts of the country. But 
even those camps which meet California standards enforced by our State division 
of housing, as a general rule, cannot by any stretch of the imagination be said 
to represent our so-called American standard of living. 

In agriculture, when it comes to judging the housing quality, it seems that we 
must put on another pair of glasses, and it helps if they are tinted. Housing 
which in urban areas would be classed as slums, in agricultural labor camps 
takes on the color of adequacy. 

The Federal Government has a keen responsibility for establishing and en- 
forcing fully adequate standards for housing of interstate migrants, as well as 
braceros, where at least comparable standards are not imposed and enforced by 
State and local governments. 

Federal programs which go beyond the establishment of standards, and which 
are designed also to assist in the provision of migrant housing, should be under- 
taken either directly as Federal projects, or in cooperation with State and local 
agencies. Again we urge, as in the case of housing for that portion of the labor 
force that can be stabilized within a given locality, that the need for family hous- 
ing be fully recognized. This need is dictated by the facts concerning what has 
taken place in California with regard to the availability of farm labor housing 
under conditions of ever-increasing importation of workers from Mexico. 

According to department of employment figures in June of 1951, family housing 
was available in 82.6 percent of the crop area activities offering housing. By 
April 1955, with the vastly expanded use of braceros, this was reduced to 51.1 
percent. As of March this year, the amount of family housing dropped to only 
26.7 percent. 

What this means in concrete terms has been analyzed by the research staff 
of the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee in Stockton. 

It means, for example, that family housing, and/or campsites, which were 
available in 1951, are no longer to be found in San Luis Obispo County, San 
Diego County, San Bernardino County, East Riverside County, and a number of 
other areas. 

The statistics mean that a family wishing to work in apples, berries, beans, or 
other crops in Santa Cruz County will find no family facilities whatsoever. The 
same is true in horticultural and agricultural work in San Mateo County. 
Family housing is no longer to be found in Santa Clara County, even in the prune 
harvest, which is probably the State’s largest user of migratory family labor. 

There is no family housing in the Lake County pear harvest, the Mendocino 
County hop harvest, the Napa County grape harvest, and the Sonoma County 
apple harvest. There is no family housing to be had in San Joaquin County, 
with its immense tomato, grape, and other harvest. There is none in Stanislaus 
County, with its rich peach, almond, and walnut harvest. None is to be found 
z the harvest areas of Sacramento, Solano, Yolo, Alameda, or Contra Costa 

unties. 

All of these are crop areas that have become heavy users of bracero labor. 

This, then is part of the sad story of Bracero labor brought about by the short- 
sighted policies of big growers, to the detriment of both the domestic migrant 
farmworker family and the small farmers who have been robbed of a good por- 
tion of their domestic supply of good agricultural labor. 

Gentlemen, I stated earlier that we could not divorce the problems of farm- 
workers from the foreign labor importation programs. Nowhere are the rami- 
fications of bracero use more evident than in farm labor housing. We can dis- 
cuss the plight of the farmworker and his family until we are blue in the face, 
but we will never be able to piece together a constructive program on his behalf 
until Congress faces squarely what has developed out of the loose importation 
of contract nationals. Then we can start talking about piecing together a decent 
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standard of living for human beings who have been reduced to the level of eco- 
nomie and social outcasts because of a moral callousness that exists in these 
United States for a substantial sector of our labor force. 

Decent housing, we believe, is an essential part of any concept of an American 
living standard for the people who work to produce the food and fiber of our 
wealthy Nation. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


In this vein also, we must look at facilities. 

The availability of community facilities for the health, education, and wel- 
fare of farmworkers and their families, in the final analysis, will perhaps 
determine whether or not equal opportunity for farm labor families will remain 
a myth in our advanced economy or become an achievable goal. For that por- 
tion of our domestic farm labor supply which can be fully developed and 
stabilized in agricultural production areas with the development of family 
housing, there is no problem that cannot be resolved within the framework of 
expanded Federal and State aid programs by communities that are willing to 
recognize that their labor resources form an essential part of community wealth. 
The movement of migrant families in and out of farm areas, however, presents 
a problem in the provision of community facilities that can be solved with de 
termination, but only if America is willing to apply also some of the imagination 
and ingenuity that has contributed to our economic wealth. 

We are confident that experts who have worked so long and hard in this 
field (like Helen Heffernan of the State department of education who appeared 
before the committee in Fresno) have been able to present valuable testimony 
which we cannot begin to duplicate. 

We are convinced, however, that in the provision of education facilities for 
migrants and their families, Federal assistance programs are fully warranted. 
S. 2864 and S. 2865, before the committee, which would provide Federal assist- 
ance for summer schools for migrant children, promote interstate cooperation, 
educational program development, materials demonstrations, and other activi- 
ties for migrant children, and which also would help States with serious mi- 
grant worker problems to organize instructional programs and stimulate local 
activity and interest, certainly fall within our concept of Federal action which 
would bring forth long-term solutions to many of the migrant education 
problenis. 

While we in labor cannot claim expert knowledge in this field, we nevertheless 
know that real progress cannot be achieved in making educational opportuni- 
ties fully available to migrants and their children without putting to work the 
many people who have dedicated their lives to finding solutions to the problems 
at the community level, inside and outside of governmental structure. 

Financial contributions which the Federal Government can make available 
for this purpose should be considered research funds for democracy and equal 
opportunity. We certainly believe that such funds should have a priority equal 
to those which are made available in present “parity” programs for farmers. 
As we indicated earlier, organized labor believes it is about time we start doing 
something about “parity” in in living standards for farmworkers and their 
families. 

FARM LABOR CONTRACTORS 


Finally, there are a few remarks which we want to place before the com- 
mittee regarding farm labor contractors. 

Here again, California numbers among the favored States in having licensing 
and regulation under State law administered by the division of labor law 
enforcement in the State department of industrial relations. Although regula- 
tion in California is perhaps more effective than in most parts of the Nation, 
I am sure that Labor Commissioner Sigmund Arywitz, in his testimony before 
the committee, did not leave you with the impression that all malpractices of 
labor contractors have been brought under control in this State. 

On the contrary, there are many labor contractors operating interstate who 
manage to escape California licensing and regulation, and who undoubtedly 
number among those labor contractors profiting on human misery. 

We urge, therefore, early enactment of strong Federal licensing and regula- 
tory legislation within the Department of Labor that will supplement Cali- 
fornia’s activities in this area. 
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We favor, of course, the more comprehensive of the two bills before the com- 
mittee, namely, S. 2498. The justification for enactment of such legislation 
apart from known abuses suffered by migrants at the hands of labor contractors, 
exists in the very nature of the labor contractor’s operations. In every sense 
of the word, migrants who work under labor contractors are almost completely 
at their merey. Any licensing and regulatory law, must give assurances of 
honesty in operation and financial responsibility. No labor contractor should 
be permitted to operate who cannot post a bond to insure his integrity and 
financial responsibility. 

In conclusion, I think it can be said that the labor contractor problem epi- 
tomizes much of the cruelty—the lack of social conscience and moral integrity— 
that has victimized the farmworker, and that today must haunt the conscience 
of every American who believes in concepts of economic and social justice. In 
20th century America, when human misery can become the trade and prey of 
men with the tacit sanction of society, the time has arrived for a reawakening 
and basic examination of our values. This is a responsibility that extends to 
growers, to organized labor, to the public, and especially to those who put them- 
selves up to the public to be their representatives. 

This committee, we believe, is evidencing its responsibility by having come 
to California at a time of “crisis” in our rich valleys—by shunning the “panic 
button” urged by some shortsighted growers and grower associations—and by 
seeking answers to problems the only solution of which offer the only real hope 
for alleviating the plight of farmworkers and their families. 

We appreciate the invitation that has given us this opportunity to appear 
before your committee. 


Senator Witt1ams. How do you want to proceed, Mr. Krainock? 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS KRAINOCK, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INFOR- 


MATION, AGRICULTURAL WORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. Kratnock. Mine is perhaps a somewhat briefer statement, Sen- 
ator Williams, and I will go through it as rapidly as possible, leaving 
out those materials which are repetitive of any statistics Mr. Pitts 
has given you. 

(Thereupon, Louis Krainock, director of public information, Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO, Stockton, Calif., 
read his prepared statement, which follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LouIsS KRAINOCK, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Louis Krainock, my address is 613 North Madison 
Street, Stockton, Calif. I am the director of public information for the Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO, and am representing the 
committee in this statement. 

Senator Williams, honorable members of this committee, ladies and gentlemen, 
the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO, is grateful for this 
opportunity to speak for workers on the land. This is an historic moment in 
what we hope will be a continuing historic process: The ear of the legislative 
branch of our National Government is here tuned to the voice of the lowliest 
of the economic low in America, the agricultural workers. 

This committee is considering legislation of vital interest to agricultural 
workers and to the Nation as a whole: Minimum wages, regulation of child 
labor on farms, registration of contractors and crewleaders, improved educa- 
tional opportunity for migratory workers and their children, financial assistance 
to creat housing facilities for migratory farm labor. 

Some of this proposed legislation verges upon being a Magna Carta for agri- 
cultural workers in that it proposes to bring both agricultural industry and 
agricultural labor into closer union with the American culture and body politic 
of 1960. Some of this proposed legislation holds the potential of new and 
dramatic approaches to the old problems of agriculture. All of this proposed 
legislation holds a new promise and a new hope. We address ourselves here to 
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both the potential and the implications of the remedial measures under con- 
sideration by this committee. 

The agricultural worker is presently excluded from the Federal minimum 
wage provisions applying to most of industry and commerce. Agribusinessmen 
take the position that Government action in behalf of the welfare of agricultural 
workers will damage the agricultural economy in general. Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell put it this way: “They * * * [many organized farmer in- 
terests] say it will lead to unionization of farmworkers, to the extension of the 
Federal minimum wage to agriculture, to Federal standards in the housing 
of the labor force, and to a type of abiding intervention that can have only one 
effect—grinding the farm employer between the costs he pays and the prices he 
gets, and doing so by depriving him of his traditional liberty. 

“That, I think, is fair summation of the organized farm employers’ position— 
that the national interest would be endangered by lifting the condition of the 
migrant, since it would burden the agricultural economy.” * 

It is a fair summation; but a very mild one. Farmer spokesmen themselves 
are less moderate. They threaten to let crops rot on the ground or on the trees, 
They predict the destruction of farming, and acccuse State officials of permitting 
the ruins of agriculture to pile up around their knees. And they proclaim, 
steadily proclaim, that agriculture should not be “hamstrung by industrial-type 
laws and unrealistic wage and operating restrictions,” while steadily holding up 
to the public—and to legislative bodies—the image of the family farmer, that 
traditional bulwark of democracy and independence. Indeed, this family-farmer 
image business has been so successfully done that thousands of corporate farm 
officials can laugh all the way down to the exchange branch office to see how 
their stocks are doing. 

For farming has become industry, and corporation industry. The family 
farmer, the small grower, are being crowded out, and starved out by low pay. 
California farming is highly industrialized; it may well serve as an example of 
the antithesis of family farming throughout the country when words such as 
these are applicable: 

“It is true, of course, that a large sector of California agriculture is industri- 
alized. * * * These incidents of husbandry, the family-sized farm with all of 
its pastoral glamour, is a lovely idyll—elsewhere than most sections of California. 
California is not unfriendly to husbandry and farming as a mode of life, but 
costly experience has shown that a large percentage of its acres, no matter how 
attractive to the inexperienced eye, are not suited to such purposes. The history 
of attempted development of many sections now successful under industrialized 
agriculture to small farming is a history of blasted hopes and broken hearts. 
And nature, not man, has been responsible.” 

And again “In serving the western vegetable industry, we are dealing with 
big men who are doing things in a big way. They are employing modern and 
highly efficient business methods in developing a great agricultural industry 
under a plan new to American agriculture. They are industrial farmers, operat- 
ing hundreds of thousands of acres, not tens and twenties, under intensive 
culture. They do not stop at production, but market the produce of their acres. 
They have been successful because they have adapted the best business practices 
to agricultural production and marketing, profiting by economies of such oper- 
ation.” 

The voice is that of the western grower and shipper, an authoritative journal 
in the agricultural industry. The dates of the two quotes are 1930 and 1939. 
The occasion is the hearings of the La Follette committee, published 1942. 

With respect to a minimum wage, the arguments of agribusinessmen fall into 
well-defined categories. There is the claim that agribusiness cannot pay a mini- 
mum wage because unlike other industries, it cannot control the price of its 
product at the marketplace. There is the claim that a minimum wage will de 
stroy the small grower and family farmer. And there is the claim that agri- 
culture must remain unfettered—so far as wages are concerned—so that it may 
go on producing cheap food and fiber for society. 

There are solid answers to these claims of course. Though agribusinessmen 
claim imminent ruin, to be made certain by imposition of a minimum wage, class 
1 farms go on adding to acreage, plant, and equipment year after year, and these 
class 1 farms employ about 80 percent of all seasonal labor. 


1“Migrant Labor, the National Responsibility,” address by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, Conference on Migrant Labor, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 22, 1959. 
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Though these same agribusinessmen cry that they are squeezed by labor costs, 
they go on paying disproportionate amounts to labor constractors, bracero- 
user associations, and parasitic intermediaries to such an extent that a third of 
farm wages may be drained off by these agents. 

And though these same agribusinessmen cry that there is no more blood in the 
turnip, there is an enormous wastage of production and money through poor 
harvesting practices, through mismanagement of the harvest labor force, through 
overproduction on a speculative basis, and through attempts at price and produc- 
tion controls through destruction of food. 

These sources alone, properly utilized, would provide enough and more to pay 
a decent minimum wage. The fact stands out also that a great many small 
growers and family farmers who use only domestic labor are already paying the 
equivalent of or more than the statutory minimum wage being paid in covered 
industries today. To the extent that no minimum wage coverage is extended to 
the corporate and industralized agricultural operations, these small operators 
are working at a disadvantage, both on a within-a-State pattern, and on a be- 
tween-States-competition basis. 

Agribusinessmen have opposed State minimum wage legislation on the ground 
that it might distort interstate competition. A national minimum wage, one or 
two have said, might be more palatable, presumably on the ground that it would 
equate basic labor costs throughout the Nation. We have not heard lately even 
from these few; perhaps because this committee is examining the feasibility 
of a minimum wage, the voice of that turtle is no longer heard throughout the 
land. But very few, if any, agribusinessmen, discussing the minimum wage, 
have ventured to suggest that this minimum, to be economically meaningful, 
must have as its hard core some concept of values so that those who must live by 
it may live. 

There is something to be noted here concerning this silence. In addition to 
214 million farmworkers whose wages will be primarily affected by a minimum 
wage law, there are millions of family farmers who will be equally affected, 
for the minimum wage established becomes the return to the working farmer 
and his family for their labor on the land. 

The agricultural worker earns, as an annual average, less than $900 per year, 
working less than one-half the year. Any rise in his earnings will of course 
increase his purchasing power and redound to the benefit of the whole economy. 
And perhaps it should be noted that if agricultural workers were able to buy 
food on the same basis as the average American family, which means buying 
back the fruits, vegetables, and meats they have helped to produce, agriculture 
would benefit from an estimated $1,430 million additional consumption of food. 

Nine hundred dollars a year means poor food, with heavy emphasis on far- 
inaceous food with high carbohydrate content, but with few fresh fruits and 
vegetables, little if any meat. It means rudimentary housing. It means little 
or not medical care. It means poor schooling. It means very little dignity as 
a member of the family of man. 

The family farmer, the small grower, who hires little if any labor, earns 
another kind of wage. Though he may be occupied relatively full time around 
the place, and expend enormous personal labor, his stake is eventually a mini- 
mum wage too. Secretary of Labor Mitchell has put it this way: “But the im- 
portant point for the small farmer to remember its this: 

“Cheap wages on big farms cheapens his own labor and worsens his own 
competitive position. 

“If the large farm, which hires most of the labor in agriculture, obtains that 
labor at low wages, and works it long hours, then the work performed on the 
small farm by the owner and his family is of equally small value, as that value 
is determined in the market. 

“A farmer who considers his own labor and that of his sons and neighbors 
worth more than the sum being paid by the large farmer, will find his products 
driven from the market by the products grown by hired labor paid less. 

“If the small farmer agrees with the spokesmen for some farm associations 
that hired help is worth no more than substandard wages, he is marking that 
price down on his own labor as well.” 

And in another place in that same address, Secretary Mitchell added: * * * 
“The small, family farmer would benefit from rising wages in agriculture, for it 
would increase the value of his own labor as well as improve his competitive 
position against those large farms that pay substandard wages for long hours.” 

However, the minimum wage, an admirable step as it will be, is not enough. 
What is needed further is the formal machinery and social legislation under 
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which agricultural workers are accorded legal rights of self organization and 
can bargain collectively over wages, hours, and working conditions. By this 
‘due process workers themselves will bring back a true free labor market in 
which no bracero nullifies the workings of across the table negotiations, and in 
which the basic earnings of both small farmers and workers are not established 
by a corps of licensed serfs brought from a foreign land. 

Organization of agricultural workers and the collective bargaining which will 
follow will do more to establish economic justice among small farmers and 
farmworkers in America that subsidy and dole. And it will have something 
about it which is dear to the American tradition: it will be a process of doing it 
ourselves, of fighting it out on the economic battlelines between ourselves. 

And we should like to add one more need to this list. Agricultural workers, 
like anyone else, need to eat between jobs. Their children, too, need food and 
shelter, clothes, and school. The blanketing of these workers under unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, so that in time of great need and no job something in the 
way of grocery money is coming in, would be a great forward step in America’s 
treatment of her stepchildren, and these Americans would move from the humili- 
ation of the breadline and the role to unemployment insurance as is enjoyed by 
most of American workers. 

A substantial minimum wage, geared to the concept of keeping Americans pro- 
ducing and consuming at a high level, legislation recognizing agribusiness as 
another facet of our enourmous and complex industrial economy, and the protec- 
tion of laws such as unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, collec- 
tive bargaining, and labor management relations, to name a few, these are 
the steps by which agriculture, and all the people in it, will move rapidly into 
this last half of the 20th century. 

The further regulation of the agricultural industry by registration of labor 
contractors and crew leaders, together with more immediate legal supervision 
and review of their activities, would do much to eliminate many present abuses 
persistent in the farm labor market. It is this body of men, particularly labor 
contractors, within whom the establishment of new concepts of the ethical 
services they can render to agriculture, and the enforcement of such concepts as 
they may relate to law and good order, may yet reinject into agribusiness that 
conscience and humanity which fled it many years ago. 

Effective enforcement of existing law and those new regulations should do 
much to reduce the bootlegging of liquors, the sale of narcotics, the traffic in 
prostitution and the general present exploitative character of labor contracting 
and camp operation as a business. 

With respect to financial assistance for the provision of housing and related 
facilities for farm labor, we should like to raise a few considerations which 
we believe should accompany the development of housing. We do not have be- 
fore us the proposed bill covering this type of financial assistance. If, however, 
the bill deals with financial assistance to improve or enlarge existing housing 
on farms, we raise the question “is there farm labor housing for domestics?’ 
While I will not take the time of this committee to read the entire report. I 
shall attach as exhibit A to this statement a research study by AWOC. It in- 
dicates quite clearly, using the statistics from both State and Federal Govern- 
ment sources, that “there is presently little housing for domestics, and there is 
less all the time.” The study also indicates quite clearly that from 1942, when 
the first Mexican contract workers were imported into California, the character 
of the housing available to farm laborers changed rapidly from “ranchers 
camps,” “campsites,” “farm security administration camps,” and “cabins” to 


“board, camps, (single)” and “board, room, transportation,” in 1948. 

With the development of the bracero program, beginning with 7,800 braceros in 
1950 and blossoming like some rank, cancerous weed growth to 100,300 in 1957 
and 86,900 in 1959, family housing began to disappear. 
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Thus table 6 of this research study tells, in 1960, a sad tale: 


Crop-area-activities reporting single male and family housing, with family 
housing as percent of total, 1951, 1955, and 1960 


Crop-area- Crop-area- Family 
activities activities housing as 
Date offering single offering percent of 
male housing family total 
only housing 
TONNE TOE i i ndiaddisiétind oie ae hime tesaedetln 8 38 82.6 
Se Fi Rieti nidininid) ait dette bs gle Med dicheg teh tide inside ileal caaiantiadilial 23 24 61.1 
oS Se Fee eee eee ee 52 19 26.7 


Source: California Department of Employment, ‘‘Weekly Farm Labor Report”’ (adapted and arranged). 


This is illustrative, and we are here concerned with what should be done to 
create housing for agricultural workers. 

There is no question in our minds that the healthiest development in agricul- 
tural worker housing will be that in which employer control of the housing—and 
consequently the concept and evils of “company housing”’—is eliminated. We 
believe first that all Americans should earn a wage decent enough to enable them 
to buy and own their housing and accompanying bit of land. 

But where additional facilities must be provided at Federal or State expense— 
and this situation cries aloud for providing more family type housing for do- 
mestic workers—we take the position that worker groups and their unions are 
more fit guardians and administrators of housing than agricultural employers 
have proved themselves to be, who have had no compunction about placing work- 
ers in disused but uncleaned chicken barns and sties. It would appear strange 
if Federal moneys were granted to farm employers to assist in the provision of 
new housing, with tax writeoff possibilities, when these are the men who con- 
verted family housing to dormitories, if one may call them by so pretty a term, 
for single males, preferably Mexican braceros. 

Let there be new housing for agricultural workers, but let it be also of genu- 
ine community character, with shops and health facilities, schools and ample 
playgrounds, not a “patch” or a modern ghetto. And let there be, too, if it can 
be written into the law, provision for long term low interest rate purchasing of 
such housing by the people who dwell there. It occurs to us that such housing 
centers might so be planned as to provide permanent residential communities at 
such radii from each other that the tremendously long day-hauls of today might 
be substantially reduced, and the annual work plans substantially aided thereby. 

The housing of workers cannot be discussed without the mention of schools. 
Housing for agricultural workers deserves to be discussed with schools and 
schooling held coequal with housing. 

At a time when the world—and our Nation in particular—needs larger and 
larger crops of teachers, doctors, lawyers, skilled workers, and scientists; when 
America needs more than ever an alert and educated citizenry, we view another 
wastage of the agricultural economy, which means of our whole economy. That 
wastage is people. People, and their proud limitless potential which they can 
realize when given the tools, now going to waste, unproductive, never realizing 
the bright promise with which they were born, because the 2% million agricul- 
tural workers of America have less opportunity to realize their potentials than 
have any other group of Americans. 

We can tote up the score quite easily. Education level, lower than that for the 
rest of the population; health, poor, subject particularly to certain diseases; 
medical care, little or none; life expectancy, shorter than that of the rest of the 
Nation: sociological and community problems, many and complex, rootlessness. 

There is little chance, however, that anything can be done about this until we 
as a nation, both at the State level and the Federal level, begin to care. Begin 
to care whether a child can go through a whole first semester without time in 
school, because he works in the fields and has met one “crop holiday” after 
another as he migrated with his parents. Begin to care whether the intelligent 
daughter of an agricultural worker, born and bred in a California town, has in 
her 12 years spent not 1 day in the public or private schools of the city of her 
birth, and does not speak, read, or write one word of English. 
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There are other necessities to “begin to care.” What about young men and 
women of say, Mexican-American ancestry, who can go through grammar 
school and 4 years of high school, some with high marks and still be unable to 
read and write English well? What kind of school are we caring about, that 
can perpetrate this sort of cumulative social crime with far-reaching impacts on 
the future? 

We must face up to the fact, stated in many places by specialists in education 
and sociology, that for the children of agricultural workers, and not just the 
migrant workers, there are unique problems. There is the problem of caste and 
status, because their parents earn low wages. There is the concomitant that 
these low wages do not permit the schoolchild to dress, act, and even eat the 
school hot lunch in conformity with his classmates, and that this occurs at a time 
when conformity with the group is all-important to the child. Result: dropouts 
from school. 

We must face the fact that because parents’ schooling may be limited, “crop 
holidays” and other recesses from schooling bite deeper, and remedial classes 
in reading, writing, and speech use are needed, particularly in families where a 
problem of bilingualism is present. 

There is the problem also of parental exploitation, in some cases, of their 
children’s labor, so that we see children at work who should be in the doll corner 
and the sandbox, and to this problem attention must be addressed forthrightly 
and courageously. 

But these are small problems, really, when we care. We have remedial reading 
and speech experts, we have technicians in curriculum and specialists in child 
guidance, we have the know-how. All we need to have is the care. 

There is more than hope here. Colorado cares about her migrant workers, and 
the result is an educational program which reaches hungrily for migrant 
workers’ children, and makes belonging American citizens out of them. Oregon 
and Washington, non-bracero-using States, care, too. The welcome migrant 
workers feel in those States is in part the attempt made, and successfully, too, 
to blend them into the whole community. 

But it is most important that this new approach of caring should begin now, 
even while we are adding another generation of stepchildren to America’s cul- 
ture. For these children will grow up, marry, and after the fashion of married 
people produce new children of their own, and until we do a real job of filling 
the educational and cultural vacuum which exists, we shall be multiplying those 
problems. 

They are human problems, and they are the kind of human problems we know 
how to solve when we put our minds to them. We cannot afford either—and 
this committee’s consideration of education for adult migratory workers is a 
harbinger of welcome concern—to omit attention to the shrinking of the farm 
labor force through automation and other efficiencies. 

Most people coming from the land to the city—or from the industry of the 
land to the industry of the city—do not possess as a rule the requisite skills for 
heavy industry or manufacturing. If there is not to be a permanent reservoir 
of unemployed and unemployables, we must think of retraining programs to fit 
these people for jobs elsewhere. But it is futile to talk of retraining unless 
there are jobs and industries to which to go, and already many industries are 
adding to the unemployed pool by displacements through automation, mechani- 
zation, and reorganized operations. 

It may well be that we must conceive anew and chart new courses for Ameri- 
can farmers and farmworkers, treating the soils, the forests, the orchards, the 
fields and the rivers and watersheds as national trusts. We need armies of 
people replanting the forests cut and burned down, repairing the ravages of 
floods, and building control systems for the future. We need new exploitation 
of power resources, a new productivity and distribution of that production all 
over the world, opening up vast new markets for all our goods. And we need 
to start on these things now. 

Our first task here, however, is the creation of a machinery and an attitude 
which will assist 2% million American farmworkers, and perhaps that same 
number of small growers and family farmers, to organize themselves to climb out 
of the slough of despond into which they have been plunged. 

From their climb out of this slough will flow many benefits of resurgent human 


resources, and not the least of these will be the achievement of social justice 
and ethical human relationships. 
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Toward these ends, the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee has 
pledged itself to work, within our democratic framework and laws, in the crea- 
tion of a new and vital social organism which is in the last analysis the highest 
expression of civilized, social, organized man, a representative, responsive, and 
responsible trade union for agricultural workers, that they, too, may have a 
voice in the land. 

We are glad to have had this opportunity of speaking to you. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE, 1960 STYLE 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The housing problems and related problems associated with California’s inten- 
sive, large-scale agriculture first attracted widespread attention late in the sum- 
mer of 1913. Nearly 3,000 farm laborers and their families had been attracted 
by handbills and other advertisements to the Durst hop ranch near Wheatland. 
There were approximately 1,000 too many pickers. Earnings averaged only a 
little over $1 per day. Yet, the principal grievances of the workers stemmed 
from housing and sanitation conditions. Carleton Parker’s subsequent report to 
the Governor and the President stated: 

“A great number [of workers] had no blankets and slept on piles of straw 
thrown onto the tent floors. These tents were rented from Durst at 75 cents 
per week * * * Before these * * * accommodations were ready many slept in 
the fields. One group of 45 men, women, and children slept packed closely 
together on a single pile of straw. * * * 

“Perhaps the most vicious sanitary abuse was that of toilets. There were 
* * * 9 of these for the 2,800 people * * * These toilets accommodated two per- 
sons, and were crude boxes placed over a hole of 2 feet in depth. About half 
the toilets had no boards with the customary holes cut in them, but had a 
single scantling nailed across. There was no toilet inspection or cleaning * * * 
By the end of the second day the seats, scantlings, and floors were covered by 
a semiliquid mass of filth. The stench, under the great heat, became so nauseat- 
ing that many instances of vomiting have been recorded. Lines of 15 to 20 
women and children frequently formed awaiting their turns at the toilet, and 
since dysentery had become prevalent, I have heard of instances of women 
humiliating themselves before passing men. Children were seen about the camp 
in an unspeakably filthy condition, since it was not possible for them to use any 
toilet without befouling themselves. * * * 

“The wells * * * were absolutely insufficient for the camp. Two of the wells 
were often pumped dry by sunup * * * despite the great heat of this week, no 
water was transported to the pickers [in the fields]. 

“Despite the easily forecasted garbage problem that would of necessity arise 
in a camp of nearly 3,000 people, no real provision was made to take care of the 
garbage. Food and refuse were thrown out beside and behind the tents, and even 
in the paths. The toilets were used as garbage receptacles * * * This absolute 
want of garbage disposal without doubt accounts for a dangerous epidemic of 
dysentery which had run through the camp by Saturday of that week.” 

On Sunday, August 3, 1913, Durst’s workers gathered at a protest meeting. 
Durst summoned local law enforcement agents and a posse. A deputy sheriff 
fired a shot into the air “to calm the crowd.” In the ensuing disorder, the 
district attorney, a deputy sheriff, and two workers were killed, and scores of 
persons injured. The riot attracted nationwide attention, and led directly to the 
formation of a Governor’s Commission on Immigration and Housing, antecedent 
of the present Division of Housing of the California Department of Industrial 
Relations. 

In his official report, Carleton Parker expressed the view that solution of the 
farm labor housing problem was an essential preliminary to the solution of 
every other farm labor problem. 

“It is the opinion of your investigator that the improvement of living condi- 
tions in the labor camps will have the immediate effect of making the recurrrence 
of impassioned, violent strikes and riots not only improbable, but impossible, and, 
furthermore, such improvement will go far toward eradicating the hatred and 
bitterness in the minds of the employers and the roving migratory workers. 
This accomplished, the two conflicting parties will be in a position to meet on a 


saner, more constructive basis in solving the further industrial problems as to 
wages, etc.” 
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We do not necessarily need to agree with Parker’s opinions about the primacy 
of farm labor housing to agree that the topic is a very important one. As we 
shall see in a few moments, it is important today for reasons which were 
undreamed of in 1913. 

Before proceeding with our discussion, however, let us define the term “farm 
iabor housing” as we shall be using it throughout this paper. We shall use the 
phrase to apply to living accommodations which are furnished to agricultural 
workers at or near the place of their employment—usually by the employer or 
groups of employers, but occasionally by a public agency. It may or may not be 
furnished without cost. It may consist of cabins, tents, campsites, or other 
arrangements. 

By and large, we are not here concerned with housing for year-round hired 
hands, but rather with housing for seasonal workers. We shall not be discussing 
the facilities which many farm laborers are now furnishing themselves: the 
so-called shoestring housing which has sprung up outside the incorporated limits 
of Stockton, Fresno, Visalia, and most other farming centers in the State. 
Although these rural slums are an extremely important subject, they are prop- 
erly the subject of another paper. We shall here be concerned with living 
arrangements for out-of-area workers. 

Most discussions of seasonal farm labor housing revolve around either or both 
of two central concerns: improving the quality of existing housing or construc- 
tion of additional housing. The first of these two concerns is reflected, for 
example, in periodic exposes of farm labor camps in newspapers, magazine 
articles, or television programs, and in efforts to enact stronger labor camp 
legislation and to appropriate more funds for enforcement of such legislation. 
The second concern is reflected in such proposals as bills currently before the 
U.S. Senate to ease the borrowing of money for farm labor housing, and to 
facilitate writeoffs of such expenditures for income tax purposes. 

Both of these two classes of concerns rest upon assumptions which usually pass 
unrecognized and hence usually escape examination and discussion. In this 
paper, we propose to bring these assumptions into the open, and to subject them 
to critical scrutiny. This process, we believe, is prerequisite to the meaningful 
consideration of more detailed questions about farm labor housing standards and 
financing. 

II. WHAT FARM LABOR HOUSING? 


Discussions about the quality of housing for American agricultural workers 
often appear to assume that such housing, whether good or bad, presently exists. 
There is a quality of unreality about these discussions—a seeming indifference 
to changes which have taken place in the farm labor market during the past 
20 years. 

Everyone interested in farm labor housing in California (or, for that matter, 
farm labor problems in general) should set aside a day or two to visit the 
Giannini Library in Berkeley or the archives of the department of employment 
in Sacramento. He should study the weekly farm labor reports which were 
published from 1940 to 1942 by the department of employment, 1942-47 by the 
Agricultural Extension Service, and 1948 to date by the department of employ- 
ment once again. Among other interesting items of information to be found in 
these reports are the facilities available to seasonal workers in California’s 
various agricultural areas and crop activities. Although one would be excessively 
sanguine to suppose this information was or is exhaustive or wholly reliable, it 
provides at least a crude index of the perquisites available to seasonal workers 
in California agriculture over the past 20 years. 
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From issue 109 of this publication, 


for example, one may learn that such 


facilities as the following were available in June 1942: 


TasLE I.—Accommodations provided seasonal farmworkers, selected California 


counties and crops, week ending June 29, 1942 


County and crop 
Imperial: Sugar+beets................ 


Facilities 
Rancher’s camp. 


Los Angeles: Alfalfa hay, lemons, Housing. 
oranges. 
Orange: Miscellaneous vegetables___.. Campsites. 
Riverside : 
Apricots, potatoes_.__.......... Do. 
Cherries, gTeROBincnicticncmune FSA (Farm Security Administration) 
camp. 
Santa Barbara: 

IN ae oii ca cesses cance cxomsagh pasa Cabins. 

Miscellaneous vegetables__._._.----_ FSA camp. 
Ventura: Apricots. .ccccsen- ence Tents. 

Contra Costa: Apricots, peaches... FSA camp. 
Monterey : 

Carrots. lettuce... non cec Housing. 

Sugar beets, apricots._........... - Housing, and campsites. 
Santa Clara: Apricots, cherries_..-- FSA camp. 
Fresno: Cotton (chop), grain-----.. Do. 

Kern: Grapes, potatoes, tomatoes, Do. 
plums, sugar beets. 
Kings: Cotton (chop) ---....- Jiapd Cabin 
Merced: Cotton (chop)... ----. Cabins, campsites. 
San Joaquin: 

Alfalfa hay, grain........ --.--. Housing. 

POACHGG.... .. nccccnnnuke lines Campsites. 
Stanislaus: Alfalfa hay, grain, FSA camp. 

peaches, apricots. 
Colusa: Sugar beets... wcosees CalMpsites. 
XOlO:. APRICOT cn ccansns <iddinadchshiapeltiahinds IS ek CAM. 


‘= 
Source: California Department of Employment, Weekly Agricultural Labor Report, 
June 29, 1942. 


Such information as this is interesting in several respects. In the first place, 
not a single one of the ahove types of facilities is available as these lines are 
being written, in June 1960. In the second place, it may be recalled that in 
June 1942, the United States was in a condition of total mobilization, and yet, 
somehow, the farmwork to be done in California was done by the people of 
California. Somehow, lettuce was cut, oranges were picked, and sugar beets 
were thinned—jobs which, it is said today, “Americans won’t do.” It is possible 
there might be a relationship between the fact that in June 1942 California 
growers planned for a domestic labor force, including the provision of housing 
facilities, and the fact that in June 1942 a domestic labor force was available. 
We shall return to this question after reviewing additional evidence. 

In September 1942 the first Mexican contract workers were imported into 
California. Braceros continued to be used under the World War II emergency 
farm labor program until January 1, 1948. (Thereafter, new emergency pro- 
grams were devised.) During this same period of time, other special classes 
of workers were used in southwestern agriculture, including convicts from 
State prisons, “interns” from Japanese-American concentration camps, and 
prisoners-of-war from the Axis Powers. For our present purposes, the vital 
common denominator of these several groups is perhaps not so much that they 
were all captive workers as that they were all single male workers. 
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By the end of the wartime period, California’s Weekly Farm Labor Report 
had begun to reveal significant changes in its columns devoted to “facilities,” 


For example, a June 1948 issue contained such information as the following: 


TaBLe 2.—Accommodations provided seasonal farmworkers, selected California 


counties and crops, week ending June 27, 1948 


County and crop Facilities 
Los Angeles: 
a I li ee Board, room (single Mexicans). 
CI tinimncncosnn eel Do. 
ae ais cack inienciec ch aninite panama Batching quarters. 
i i scence aa Board, camp (single). 
Miscellaneous vegetables____.._.-. Camps, transportation. 
Orange: 
I ia ccciengnctdinitmsceascccaendiniias Board, camps (single Mexicans). 
I i a esiccciiaiaricencncnebicrndeicsensaaes st Do. 
Riverside : 
Grapes, apricots... ...n<cesdsii Housing, campsites. 
Miscellaneous vegetables_.......~. 
Ne eich coors Camps, campsites. 
Alfalfa, onions..........~...--asustiis Campsites. 


San Bernardino: Grapefruit, potatoes, Board, room, housing. 
vineyards. 


San Diego: 
Strawberries, dry beans_.....-~--. Camps, campsites. 
Miscellaneous vegetables___._._.__. Board, room, housing, transportation. 


Santa Barbara: Lemons, lettuce, Camps, transportation. 
flowers. 


Ventura: 
Lemons, oranges... ais. Board, room, transportation. 
Tomatoes, carrots, lima beans____— Transportation. 
Miscellaneous vegetables. 

Alameda : 
Sugar beets, lettuce.___._._...______. Camps. 


Miscellaneous vegetables, apricots._. Camps, housing. 
Contra Costa: 


cn ieee Camps, campsites. 
cr Camps, campsites, transportation. 

Mendocino 
MNO i babii nthe dtnnttbicbbibbl Campsites, housing. 
BOs a had Housing, transportation. 

Monterey: 
Strawberries, lettuce, garlic___..__ Camps, housing, transportation. 
CO os et re 
OC. te ei ke Campsites, transportation. 

San Benito 
BeUG seeks ek ei Board, camps, transportation. 
Aprigotess 20. kes lei ke Campsite, transportation. 

San oor Obispo: Miscellaneous vege- Camps, housing. 

tables. 

Rae Mateo:  Penes 10.2. ei et . Camps, campsites. 

Santa Clara: 
Sirawherricts. 225501. deosas Campsites, transportation. 
NOOO. i lk Camp, campsites, housing. 
Miscellaneous vegetables___._____- Camps, housing, transportation. 
Orchard maintenance_____________ Transportation. 

Santa Cruz: 


Lettuce, miscellaneous vegetables_. Camp, transportation. 
Apricots, strawberries, bush Campsites. 
berries. 
Fresno: 
(5 ) Campsites, housing, transportation. 
Miscellaneous vegetables___._.____ Campsites, housing. 
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TABLE 2.—Accommodations provided seasonal farmworkers, selected California 
counties and crops, week ending June 27, 1948—Continued 


County and crop Facilities 
Merced : 
Cee SON ecincoenkcontnnades Board, room, camps, transportation. 
PD ee Transportation. 


San Joaquin: 
Tomatoes, apricots, miscellaneous Campsites, transportation. 
SN iii nica eck 
Dry Deans, plutei tia Transportation. 
Stanislaus: Bush berries, peaches, Camps, campsites, transportation. 
plums, nectarines, apricots. 


Tulare: 
a Board, campsites, housing. 
Guten Sleds... Kisiccidiicmntiaicid Campsites, transportation. 
Butte: Sagar beets. ........2..ds.. Camp, campsites. 
CORD: : AO iiias 5 cic tencn Camps, housing, transportatoin. 
HL Dorado: OCherrie®..cccceccs sce Campsites, transportation. 
Placer: Cherries, plums___.._._..__--. Do. 
Sacramento: 
SiN is ia a ata Board, room, camps. 
Strawberries... .ssdtusi sais Transportation. 
Solano: 
CSET, | isis setters Campsites. 
Aapetagei is sesst lees th Camps, housing. 
Sutter! Greteaisi 2uiici ww Dal. Board, room, (single). 
Yolo: 
REO Sas i stint Campsites. 
TO sais casts snc I Camps, transportation. 
3eee: Pies... 22 esoGadis ae Board, room, (single). 


Source: California Department of Employment, Weekly Agricultural Labor Report, 
June 27, 1948. 


This material reveals that, in 1948, as in 1942, there were facilities available 
in a number of crop-area-activities which are not available today. But certain 
changes which arose during the war years should be noted. For the first time, 
we observe official recognition of the concept of housing and feeding facilities 
adapted exclusively for the use of single males. In southern California citrus, 
we note that these facilities are restricted not only on the basis of sex and 
marital status, but on the basis of ancestry (Mexican). We should point out, 
in much the same connection, that from 1948 onward, many entries which read 
“camps” should, for the sake of accuracy, read “camps (single).” The Farm 
Security Administration camps which figured in the 1942 report were abolished by 
congressional action in 1947. In most cases, they were turned over to private 
growers’ associations for occupancy by contract workers or wetbacks. Through- 
out this discussion, the only facilities we can be certain are appropriate for 
family groups are those listed as “housing.” “Campsites” are suitable only to 
the extent that farm labor families are able to make the necessary investments 
in camping equipment or house trailers. 

We also note, in the 1948 date, the new use of the entry “transportation.” In 
most cases, this entry bespeaks the development of a new farm labor system, 
known as the “day haul.” Under this system, labor contractors pick up workers 
on skid rows in such cities as Stockton, Fresno, Sacramento, Oakland, and Los 
Angeles, and transport them for a single day’s work to points as much as 200 
miles distant. In many cases, workers must pay for their “day haul” transporta- 
tion. For all practical purposes, this labor system, like the bracero program, or 
the use of wetbacks, is designed to yield a labor force composed exclusively of 
single males. 
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Turning to comparable information for a week in June 1951, we find the 
following : 


TABLE 3.—Accommodations provided seasonal farmworkers, selected California 
counties and crops, week ending June 23, 1951 


County and crop Facilities 
Imperial: Cotton (chop), tomatoes, Camps. 
cantaloups. 
Los Angeles: 
RTE OUE. oe . Board, room (single). 
ed Do. 
I oo i kits oko arienss Do. 
Oranges: Lemons and oranges____---~- Board, camps (single), transportation. 
Riverside: 
RD. a ees Sol ae) Camps, campsites, housing, transporta- 
tion. 
Grapefruit (dessert) .....------- Do. 
CONTAIOOME a boon Sse Camps, campsites. 
PI a ccrcissascieecsgetivananandin aeexcuss ene ecear cbs Camps, campsites, housing. 
ce eens ats coccinea eae Transportation. 
San Bernardino: 
NN cece a Ad ee ee Camps, housing. 
ND is ci kscnsasicsini pie acareseeaeeoen as Campsites, housing. 
San Diego 
DN a ciccscciectsences bee ES gE Board, room, transportation. 
AW Ort ees) a ee EL Board, room, camps, transportation. 
RN ish cieccrcanis eeni laa om enabamnrais Board, room, camps. 
Miscellaneous vegetables_____----- Board, room, camps, housing, transpor- 
tation. 


Santa Barbara: Cauliflower, sugar Camps, transportation. 
beets, lemons. 


Ventura: 

ia a Board, room, housing, transportation. 

Miscellaneous vegetables_._____---- Transportation. 
Alameda: 

emer reel. ilo a le Board, room, camps, campsites. 

See te US Bee ee ee ee. Campsites. 

RR OUOORL, bic lidimdnk cn eneninds Board, room, camps. 
Contra Costa: Apricots__........~--~-- Camps, campsites. 
ie ee ee ee Camps, campsites, transportation. 
Monterey: Dry beans, lettuce_____-~---. Camps, transportation. 
Ban Gea: Agrees... 00k Campsites. 
San Luis Obispo: 

Wt tok eek eee Housing (single). 

EN ico wb alae Bo ee cca insect casas nach er Do. 

en ORTOIR A. ois ate Board, room (single). 

So oa Se tae a ean Housing. 

BGG: WOMe os. ti ces. debe. Campsites. 
Santa Clara: 

er Nb 8 hs i lemetes Camps, housing. 

Miscellaneous vegetables__....--- Camps, campsites, housing transporta- 

tion. 

Strawberries, apricots_.......--- Camps, campsites, transportation. 
Santa Cruz: Apricots, bush. berries_... Campsites. 
Sonoma: Apples, bush berries___.__----~ Camps, campsites, transportation. 
Fresno: Miscellaneous vegetables____-— Housing. 
Kern: 

UU <a gs Camps, transportation. 

I a ea ee Board, room, transportation. 

NN St Transportation. 
Kings: Cotton (chop) ------_--_____ Camps, housing, transportation. 
Madera : 

Se ee Housing, transportation. 


Se Ree eee ee Campsites, transportation. 
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TABLE 3.—Accommodations provided seasonal farmworkers, selected California 
counties and crops, week ending June 23, 1951—Continued 


County and crop 


Facilities 
Merced : 
COT EI ic cetencterceniete eater Camp, campsites, housing, transporta- 
tion. 
RONG cicctnticccmssmeennnmnaibininn Camps, campsites, housing. 
DORR Rx ccancacnnwinimmnanines Camps, campsites. 
Peaches... 2222 eoccenesn= Board, room, camps, campsites, housing. 
San Joaquin: 
DSR OBIE sc ncnccestnsccncitsinnncntscniabeandeed Camps. 
De I ao ciccaticsns cncitacisna bean eaa Camps, campsites, transportation. 
OIE ciiciicphid, Aectnnbebncidonpenticinknthake Transportation. 
iii i ar aie a eee aaa, Camps, transportation. 
Stanislaus: Berries, miscellaneous_.__._ Board, room, camps, campsites, housing, 
transportation. 
Tulare: Cotton (chop), peaches______-_ Camps, campsites, housing. 
Bi Dorado: Orenaras.;. «tk Board, room, campsites. 
Modoc: Alfalfa and other hay__--_--_ Campsites. 
Te 0 cr cree Sapaeties Campsites, transportation. 
Sacramento: 
IO sii cnsssniactipatch tesa Board, room, camps. 
TTR ON aia tei cask saci acc etait Transportation. 
Siskiyou: Alfalfa and other hay_----- Campsites. 
Shasta: Alfalfa and other hay_ ----- Do. 
Solano: 
PN sc cnttiissitc:h ntamapiadtiaihcidiiimtcatis Camps, campsites. 
nil han asettbdlca aimee iti Campsites. 
Tenama: Hurt grein... nacnasncnue Do. 
Yolo: 
DNR siscitisnins digitata Campsites, transportation. 
BatORE WF sch naccca} aia Transportation. 


Source: California Department of Employment, Weekly Agricultural Labor Report, 
June 23, 1951. 


Here, we note the persistence of some of the same developments previously 
observed. But we note, too, that facilities suitable for domestic farm labor 
families seemed at this time to be holding their own. Family housing for vege- 
table workers was reported in San Diego County; there was family housing for 
lettuceworkers in San Luis Obispo County; for sugarbeet thinners in Santa 
Clara County; for berrypickers in Madera and Stanislaus Counties; for cotton- 
choppers in Kings County; for grapefruitpickers in East Riverside County ; 
for potatoworkers in San Bernardino County; for apricotpickers and cutters 
in West Riverside County. Aitogether, family housing was reported available 
in 12 California counties in June 1951, and another 16 counties had campsites 
available in connection with major crop activities. One month later, Public 
Law 78 was enacted by the U.S. Congress. 

From this point on, developments in California farm labor housing, and the 
farm labor market generally, may be charted with precision. In 10 years, the 
use of braceros increased more than tenfold: 


TABLE 4.—Braceros employed in October 


Year Number Year Number 
encttiedechtinid-diaintapadl I cies ak nai sniaieileircsdgiaaieteceaniaaiaainael 74, 300 
its inl eein tania ei ecg ati is he ct ecictennills eataimennaieadil 92, 000 
a cintedtis ts ot ah eanra Meier Ss i a nie eal 100, 300 
RR. ethan sin <fe aadescen tic ceeded EE 0 hence sighed eeiaciarataemeedtuiaid 98, 300 
DR inc & Actateact tents Rentgttcciiticasieatane® a Sea eee eet 86, 900 

Sources: State of California, Department of Employment, Division of Research and 


Statistics ; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, region X. Unpub- 
lished data. 
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In this same period of time, the number of farm-labor camps known to the 
California Division of Housing increased by 55.4 percent, as indicated by the 
following data: 


TABLE 5.—Farm labor camps of record, California, 1950-60 


Year Number Year Number 
3000... witless natin ces I te iiittiiininminnnmeel 5, 850 
eiaiinccmntinnn BOSD GOED | Ti minesinendnnssestsesn 6, 045 
OR ihe i ili ct ait O I Bt initrcniciminincnenmnnnnnaaien 6, 280 
I i Ni rn iets astilbin Be Pte cline namie 6, 400 
Danses cicaniniinsinceiednsnciccncabeinesiibaiuiiian NE EEE 6, 450 
WOR Uokietdi ses sla 5, 400 


‘ Source: California Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Housing, unpublished 
ata. 


Norge.—1950—56 data are estimates ; 1957-60 data are enumerations. 


To some extent, this increase in camps “of record” may be attributed to en- 
larged staff and greater vigilance on the part of the Division’s inspectors. But 
to an important extent, the increase must be attributed to the burgeoning of 
the bracero industry. The dramatic rise of single male farm housing, and the 
accompanying equally dramatic, dwindling of facilities for farm labor families 
may be seen in the following figures: 


TasLe 6.—Orop area activities reporting single male and family housing, with 
family housing as percent of total, 1951, 1955, and 1960 


Crop-area- 
activities 


Date 


TI i ices pa ckcininiaestcin tapenade apenas eee 
DR Riis bihankscinndnectininncthks tdeobeaianeee dt 
Ni sisi inches Sa EE thin sncanigeeceiac ase 





Source: California Department of Employment, ‘‘Weekly Farm Labor Report” (adapted and arranged) 


What do these data mean, in more concrete terms? They mean, for example, 
that family housing and/or campsites, which were available in 1951, are no 
longer to be found in San Luis Obispo County, San Diego County, San Bernar- 
dino County, East Riverside County, and a number of other areas. These 
statistics mean that a family wishing to work in apples, berries, beans, or other 
crops in Santa Cruz County will find no family facilities whatever. The same 
is true in horticultural and agricultural work in San Mateo County. Family 
housing is no longer to be found in Santa Clara County, even in the prune 
harvest, which is probably the State’s largest user of migratory family labor. 
There is no family housing in the Lake County pear harvest, the Mendocino hop 
harvest, the Napa County grape harvest, or the Sonoma County apple harvest. 
There is no family housing to be had in San Joaquin County, with its immense 
tomato, grape, and other harvests; none in Stanislaus County, with its rich 
peach, almond, and walnut harvests; none in any of the harvests of Sacramento, 
Solano, Yolo, Alameda, or Contra Costa Counties. All of these areas and all 
of these crops are heavy users of bracero labor. Central and northern Cali- 
fornia growers have learned what their southern California colleagues discovered 
some years earlier: there are certain advantages, at least in the short run, in 
a labor force made up largely if not entirely of single males (preferably Mexi- 
cans) ; they are ways in which one can virtually insure oneself such a labor force, 
and virtually insure oneself against the necessity of dealing with a labor force 
of American family workers; the manipulation of housing and related facilities 
is among the most effective methods of accomplishing these ends. 

Where, then, do American farm labor families who move with the crops live? 
How are American family workers still able to work in the cherries in San Joa- 
quin County, the apricots in East Contra Costa County, the pears in Lake 
County? Some stay in cheap motels. Some stay in trailer courts. Some sleep 
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on levees or under bridges. The State labor camp code does not apply to any 
of these arrangements. 

For such reasons as these, we suggest that most discussions of farm labor 
housing are, at this point, either too late or too early. They are concerned with 
a situation which may at one time have existed, and may one day exist again, 
but which does not exist, by and large, today. We suggest that before questions 
of standards for farm labor family housing can be meaningfully explored, it is 
necessary that we come firmly to grips with a series of more fundamental ques- 
tions. What has happened to California agriculture in the past decade? Why? 
What kind of California agriculture do we want in the future? Why? How 
can we achieve this type of agriculture, and such other social changes as may be 
required in the process? 

This brings us to the second of the two major classes of problems with which 
this paper began: Is family housing for farmworkers, per se, a goal to be 
sought? 

Ill. FARM LABOR FAMILY HOUSING: PRO AND CONTRA 


The most obvious argument for the development (or redevelopment) of 
facilities suitable for the use of domestic agricultural workers is that it is de- 
grading and brutalizing for people to have to live in culverts, on ditch banks, and 
under grapevines. . 

It may be pointed out, too, that several of the leading alternatives to employee 
housing for domestics—such as the use of motels and house trailers—require 
heavy expenditures by persons who are less able to afford them than any other 
class of workers in our society. 

Another argument in favor of family housing for farmworkers is perhaps 
more penetrating still. The number of domestic workers who make themselves 
available in seasonal agricultural tasks appears to be directly proportional to 
the availability of housing and related facilities. Bracero users would no doubt 
argue that the decline in family housing has followed, rather than preceded, 
the decline in the number of American citizens—particularly family groups— 
who remain in the farm labor market. We do not believe this contention is 
supportable. We are not alone in our opinion. This was also the considered 
judgment of the California Farm Placement Service throughout the years that 
agency was headed by Edward F. Hayes. At no time during this period, so far 
as we know, was this agency accused of having a prodomestic or prolabor bias. 

In 1949, representatives of the California Farm Placement Service, made 
the following observations about the relationship between farm labor housing 
and farm labor supply:? 

“Unquestionably, the efforts of our farm labor offices to draw workers into 
the areas of activity would have been easier and more successful if more ade- 
quate temporary housing had been available.’”—Raymond Roth, farm placement 
representative, San Joaquin County.’ 

“Lack of adequate farm housing continues to be the major cause of most 
recruitment difficulties in this area. * * * Growers with adequate housing har- 
vest their crops with little or no labor difficulty.”—-Jack Rocca, farm placement 
representative, San Benito and Santa Cruz Counties.‘ 

“The location of the farm labor camp in the Gridley district has assisted in 
the assurance of an available supply of harvest hands in the peach and prune 
harvest * * *.°—Sackett Booth, manager, Oroville Office of State Farm Place- 
ment Service. 

By 1951, farm placement representatives were reporting in more a sanguine 
vein. 

“In the Tracy area there was noticeable construction of onfarm housing for 
seasonal workers. The growers’ association set a main objective toward the 
construction of a large central community labor camp to accommodate at least 
a portion of the labor needed in this tomato producing district. This effort 
is progressing satisfactorily.”—-Raymond Roth, San Joaquin County. 


a Department of Employment, Annual Farm Labor Report, Sacramento, n.d., 
p. 37. 

Now acting chief, farm placement technical services, California Department of 
Employment. 

4 Now farm labor supervisor, central coast area. 

5 The Gridley farm labor camp was closed in the fall of 1959. 

{ae Department of Employment, Annual Farm Labor Report, 1951, Sacramento, 
n.d., p. 30. 
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“Bach year shows a slight increase in housing for workers. The farmer 
who has the housing has had the least difficulty in securing and keeping workers. 
The Gridley farm labor camp has housing for 300 families. Improvements 
planned and in progress include installation of gas for cooking and heating, a 
new sewage system, and some new construction. More than $40,000 will probably 
be spent to put the camp in first-class shape which should be a great help next 
year.”—Sackett Booth, Butte and Glenn Counties. 

“There are 37 labor camps in the Woodland, Davis, Dixon, Knights Landing, 
and Esparta districts, with accommodations for 2,200 workers. The Clarksburg 
and Eastern Solano districts could house approximately 2,500 additional work- 
ers. With but two or three exceptions, these camps are considered good.”— 
Ralph Schueler, Eastern Solano, Yolo Counties. 

The next year, however, the rush toward single male housing had begun, under 
the thrust of Public Law 78. Farm placement representatives reported for 
example," 

“The gradual increase in housing for single workers has contributed to the 
hiring of foreign crews on a long-term basis.”—William Allan, Alameda and East 
Contra Costa Counties. 

“Although new housing has been constructed primarily for contract Mexican 
nationals, some of it has been built for conversion into family units at some 
future date. Production returns for each» housing dollar make housing 
for single men the only type growers are interested in at this time.”— 
Don Park, supervisor, Imperial, East Riverside and San Diego Counties. 

In more recent years, the annual reports of the farm placement service have 
continued to stress the importance of housing to the recruitment of agricultural 
workers. 

“Farm employment service to workers and employer is repeatedly blocked 
by some form of housing problem to be overcome. It is not just the absence of 
housing, although this is often the case * * * the farmer may have good facili- 
ties to room and board three or four men; but the applicants for such jobs may 
have families * * * The worker’s acceptance of a job often depends on a suitable 
place to live * * *, 

“Although the primary need in some areas is for family housing, it is more 
expensive than housing for single men. More single workers than family mem- 
bers can be accommodated by a given housing investment. Family housing also 
accommodates nonworkers, which adds to the housing cost per worker.* 

(In 1957) the farm housing problem continued to impede recruitment and 
placement efforts.’ 

* * * the lack or inadequacy of housing at or near the farm job site still im- 
peded the placement of available domestic workers—particularly those with 
families in need of accommodations.” 

Housing is obviously not the only factor influencing domestic workers’ deci- 
sions whether or not to work in San Joaquin County tomatoes, for example, or 
Monterey County strawberries, or Riverside County citrus. It is not even 
the most important factor, despite the opinions of Carleton Parker and certain 
other observers. But it is a significant factor, and one which takes on added 
significance when viewed, as it should be viewed, as symptomatic of a more 
basic clustering of consideration. When all the growers of an area band 
together into associations and tacitly agree to provide nothing thenceforth but 
housing for single males, they are performing a symbolic act which is more 
eloquent and effective than words. They are telling domestic workers, in effect, 
“We don’t want you. If you come around, we may take you on, if the Gov- 
ernment agencies require us to. But we prefer not to bother with you at all.” 

This sort of attitude is communicated as tellingly by developments in farm 
labor housing as by any other development in the harvest labor market. If the 
domination of southwestern agriculture by foreign contract labor is ever to be 
reversed, such attitudes and such symbolic acts must be replaced by others 
which say to domestic farm workers, in effect, “You are needed; you are re- 
spected; you are wanted.” The provision of new housing, appropriate for 
family units, would be such a symbolic act, and would go far toward breaking 
the vicious circle of bracerismo. 


ae Department of Employment, Annual Farm Labor Report, 1952, Sacramento, 
n. 


: 8 Caitfornia De Department of Employment, Annual Farm Labor Report, 1956, Sacramento, 
une j 


® Idem, Adeich Farm Labor Report, 1957, Sacramento, June 1958, p. 31. 
2” Idem. Annual Farm Labor Report, 1958, Sacramento, December 1959, p. 34. 
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A powerful argument, then, may be advanced on behalf of the proposition 
that we should bend our best efforts toward the revitalization of the system of 
family housing for farmworkers which existed 20 years ago in California. From 
this point of view, it is probably more important to reach agreement on the 
basic proposition than to dwell, at this time, on questions of public versus 
private ownership and management, amendments to the labor camp code, en- 
largement of the division of housing’s complement of inspectors, and the like. 
Until the basic proposition is accepted by the forces which dominate the farm 
labor market, niceties of implementation will remain largely academic. 

At the same time that a persuasive case can be made for the redevelopment 
of family housing in seasonal agriculture, we would be remiss if we failed to 
note the arguments against such an emphasis. 

First, let us review briefly those which have traditionally been raised. (1) 
Growers point out the difficulties in providing housing in an area such as 
Sonoma County, where it will probably be occupied only a few months, and 
where heavy winters are likely to cause rapid deterioration. (2) Almost every 
grower who has ever furnished domestic housing is able to relate at least one 
unhappy experience he has had with irresponsible tenants. (3) In recent years, 
it has become more and more common for bracero users to argue that they are 
doing the community a favor by using a seasonal labor force which causes no 
problems of social welfare, law enforcement, education, and so forth (at least 
in this country). (4) Another increasingly common argument is that it is a 
kindness to discourage Americans from remaining in agricultural labor at this 
time, since the trend is so heavily toward mechanization. In other words, the 
use of braceros is providing a buffer period (so goes the argument) in which 
Americans have the opportunity to move gradually into other types of employ- 
ment, rather than being dumped abruptly into the general labor market when 
tomato, asparagus, soft fruit, and other harvests are mechanized or semi- 
mechanized. 

Replies to all these grower arguments may be made. It is not so easy, 
however, to meet certain other arguments which might be advanced. It is not 
easy, for example, to blink the fact that perquisites, such as housing, are widely 
used (and misused) as one of the principal justifications for the exemption of 
agriculture from social legislation—notably minimum wage legislation. In the 
autumn of 1957, for example, Congressmen Roosevelt and Holt conducted a 
series of hearings on the possible extension of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to corporation agriculture. Grower witnesses testified that their employee 
housing was worth upward of 30 cents per hour in wages. Within the past 
few weeks, a study by the Department of Labor of “Problems Involved in 
Applying a Federal Minimum Wage to Agricultural Workers” quoted in all 
seriousness a 1945 report by the Department of Agriculture which “showed 67 
percent of all hired farmworkers receiving perquisites.” So long as agricul- 
tural employers provide perquisites—or lawmakers and administrators think 
they provide perquisites—the prospects of meaningful minimum wage legisla- 
tion for farmworkers will continue dim. 

There remains even greater questions which may be raised concerning the 
desirability of pressing for expanded housing opportunities for seasonal farm 
laborers. We need to face squarely the question of paternalism implicit in any 
system under which workers live in employee housing. We need to face 
squarely the human consequences of any system which involves the perennial 
geographic movement of family groups. And, we need to face squarely the 
question of whether an agricultural system deserves to survive when it rests 
upon the premise that permanent residents in the area of production cannot, will 
not, and need not perform the work involved. 

The thought which underlies these several questions might be rephrased in 
this way: The construction and renovation of family housing for farmworkers 
would not create a type of agriculture different in kind from that we know 
today and have known for decades past. It would, in fact, tend to reinforce 
and perpetuate a number of the most characteristic attributes of that form of 
agriculture. 

From this point of view, objections to preoccupation with more and better 
housing for domestic farmworkers may be raised for much the same reasons 
objections may be raised to preoccupation with the deficiencies, real or other- 
wise, in bracero housing. Neither preoccupation points toward any real reform 
in the nature of California agriculture. Preoccupation with housing for mi- 
grants, foreign or domestic, like preoccupation with the health, feeding, trans- 
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portation, or education of migrants, in a very real sense plays the game on 
the conservative’s own terms. Astute bracero users and corporation farmers, 
although they will continue to make a great deal of noise about Government 
interference, and so forth, are quite content to make their concessions in terms 
of providing pit privies in the fields and including a half-pint of milk as part 
of the ration for whieh they charge $1.75 per day. Such “improvements,” in 
effect, tend to validate and make respectable the existing farm labor system 
which, at bottom, presupposes one or another class of workers who are alienated 
from their employer and employment, the land on which they work, their com- 
munity and society, and from themselves. 

We sympathize with the efforts of the division of housing to enforce the State 
labor camp code as it applies both to domestic and bracero housing. We are 
repelled as anyone else by the spectacle of people living in the back seats of 
automobiles, or in chicken coops still redolent with manure. But we feel that 
we must raise these difficult questions: Does short-run amelioration postpone 
the day of basic reformation? Can amelioration be fitted into a larger frame- 
work in such a way it contributes positively to the fundamental reconstruction 
of the agricultural labor market? 


Iv. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We began by remarking that discussions of fine points of farm labor housing 
standards and financing, at this point in history, overlook the more important 
questions at issue: Is there farm labor housing for domestics? Should there 
be farm labor housing for domestics? The answer to the first question is that 
there is presently little housing for domestics, and there is less all the time. 
The answer to the second question is not so simple, since it turns upon values 
having to do with the good society and other matters rather beyond the scope of 
farm labor housing as conventionally understood. The reader will, of course, 
answer it on the basis of his own value system, For our part, we would answer it 
in the following manner. 

Good sense and good morality will begin to enter the farm labor market in 
direct proportion as reliance upon contract workers from abroad begins to 
abate. There are two sides to the coin of this abatement: (@) systematic reduc- 
tion of numbers of foreign contract workers, through combined legislative and 
administrative action; (b) systematic attraction of domestic workers into the 
farm labor market. One way to attract domestics is through the provision of 
family housing, in acceptable quantity and quality. 

There are at least two practical steps Government agencies could take imme- 
diately to begin the process of breaking the grip which the bracero system holds 
over California agriculture. In the first place, Department of Labor regulations 
eoncerning the use of public employment offices by agricultural employees could 
be considerably sharpened, particularly with respect to the concept of “sub- 
standard job orders.” Evidently, orders are still being honored in interstate 
clearance which make no provision for family housing. Since most of the 
workers ostensibly being sought in such job orders are family workers, and since 
the wages offered are demonstrably inadequate to maintain off-the-farm housing, 
the orders are, in our judgment, substandard. If such a ruling could be 
obtained from the U.S. Employment Service, public employment offices would 
cease trying to fill such orders (if, indeed, they are trying to fill them now). 

This relates to the second step which should be taken forthwith to insure that 
the tendency toward increasing reliance upon alien contract labor shall be re- 
versed. The reason that public employment offices are crucial to the structure 
of the farm labor market is that, at least theoretically, no one is supposed to be 
permitted to use Mexican nationals until he has exhausted the possibilities of 
recruiting domestic workers, including out-of-area workers. More specifically, 
Public Law 78, section 503, subsection 3, reads: 

“No [Mexican] workers * * * shall be available for employment in any area 
unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that * * * reason- 
able efforts have been made to attract domestic workers for such employment 
at wages and standard hours of work comparable to those offered to foreign 
workers.” 

When it suits their purposes to do so, bracero users vigorously contend that the 
value of housing should be figured a part of braceros’ real wages. If this is the 
ease, then even a narrow interpretation of Public Law 78 would seem obviously 
to require that no braceros be certified until domestic workers were offered not 
only comparable cash wages, but comparable perquisites as well—including free 
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housing of good quality. No other interpretation of “reasonable efforts” would 
seem possible. Yet the Department of Labor has consistently declined to make 
this interpretation, thus, in effect, giving its aid and consent to the process of 
driving family workers out of the farm labor market. 

Thus, there are useful steps which could be taken at once if Government agen- 
cies were inclined to do so. These steps would point in the general direction of 
an agriculture designed primarily to serve human beings rather than crops and 
livestock. We believe these steps would be particularly useful in that they 
would begin the process of altering the pernicious attitudes presently dominant 
among agricultural employers—attitudes which are hurtful not only to farm- 
workers but to farm employers themselves. It is a truism that new behavior 
follows upon new attitudes. But it seems true, too, that new attitudes some- 
times follow upon new behavior. If growers are required to begin acting as 
though they were interested in developing a domestic labor force—for example, 
through enforcement of the letter of Public Law 78—they may well find, in time, 
that such a labor force is desirable in many ways, and that their interest in 
developing a domestic force has become quite genuine. 

But we do not for a moment suggest that replacing migratory braceros with 
migratory domestics is the ultimate solution to the farm labor problem. In our 
view, an agriculture designed to serve human beings cannot include such char- 
acteristics as wild seasonality in employment, families adrift on the land and 
the assumption in the community-at-large that it is proper to profit from farming 
but that it is improper to do the work connected with farming. 

We should like to view family housing for seasonal farmworkers as part of a 
transition from the agriculture of today, which is dehumanizing in the extreme, 
to the agriculture of day after tomorrow, which will not be dehumanizing at all. 
In this agriculture of the future, we anticipate that housing will be handled in 
a manner quite different from any seriously contemplated to date. Interestingly 
enough, this will also be the manner which is simplest, and least expensive, in 
social if not in economic terms. At one stroke, this solution will eliminate the 
vexing problems of how to evaluate housing as a perquisite; how to finance new 
farm labor housing; tax writeoffs; inspection standards; increased appropria- 
tions for enforcement; conversion of bracero barracks to family units; and the 
psychological and sociological consequences of paternalism and of family 
migrancy. 

In a word, this solution consists of placing the housing of agricultural workers 
on the same plane as the housing of other workers. There is no immutable 
reason why farm laborers should live in company towns, or on-the-farm or off- 
the-farm ghettoes, any more than construction workers, longshoremen, or any 
other type of workers. Let the employer pay a wage sufficiently high, and offer 
sufficiently stable employment, and the worker will be responsible for his own 
housing. Responsible workers are made, not born. 

Under such conditions, a number of things will happen. Among the most im- 
portant of them will be the emergence of local workers hitherto suspected only 
by a relative handful of priests, professors, and labor organizers. A stable 
core labor force will develop for the performance of yearround tasks. It will be 
suplemented at peak seasons by other local workers—students, housewives, in- 
dustrial workers on vacations, etc. When there is nothing to choose between 
cannery work (for example) and fieldwork in financial terms or in terms of 
dignity, there will be an end to the present anomaly of long waiting lists for 
employment at canneries at the same time that local fieldwork is performed by 
people from other counties, other States, and other nations. 

If anyone doubts that farmworkers and potential farmworkers are available 
in large numbers to serve as the core labor force in virtually every agricultural 
area, we will be happy to take him on a tour of the shoestring communities up 
and down the Central Valley, where these workers now live. These are the 
places to which domestic farm laborers have retreated as opportunities shrank 
under the impact of the bracero system. 

What of those areas which have been put into agricultural production only 
because out-of-area labor was available? If growers in such areas are prepared 
to structure their operations along the lines which lumbering, construction, and 
other industries assume in isolated locations, there is no reason why they should 
not survive. This means the movement of breadwinners into the area on a 
temporary basis, leaving their families at a permanent base of operations, the 
breadwinners being paid the premium wages necessary to support two estab- 
lishments. If agricultural enterprises in isolated areas cannot survive on such 
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a basis, they should be taken out of intensive production and returned to stock 
grazing or dry grain farming which do not require a migratory labor supply. 

All this, is probably much too simple and obvious to be considered practicable. 
To everyone interested in farm labor housing, however, we suggest that nothing 
less will ultimately prove adequate to the farm labor housing problem, and re- 
lated problems, which have disturbed thoughtful Californians and Americans 
ever since that hot day 47 years ago when 3,000 farm laborers rebelled at 
Wheatland. 

Mr. Kratnocx. Also, I would like to put into evidence one of the 
best samples that we have seen of intensive activity to recruit domestic 
laborers, since the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee has 
been functioning, and this is a leaflet and some related materials to 
recruit strikebreakers and some scabs for the southern California area, 
but it is an intensive effort. 

(Thereupon, a leaflet and related materials used to recruit strike- 
breakers and some scabs in southern California area, submitted by 
Mr. Louis Krainock, were received for the subcommittee’s files.) 

Senator Witi1aMs. We are very grateful to you, Mr, Krainock, for 
a very powerful statement. 

As with Mr. Pitts, you dealt very thoroughly with the subjects of 
interest to us. 

There is one question that came to my mind, though not an im- 
portant one; you mentioned the long-day-haul journeys that are now 
the experience in the farm economy. What is a long-day-haul, 50 
miles? 

Mr. Kratnock. 200 miles. 

Senator WitiiaMs. 200 miles? 

Mr. Kratnockx. And some of them from Los Angeles up into the 
San Joaquin Valley, which take a bus from 1:30 in the morning until 
7 o’clock to reach the fields, and for which the workers have to pay 
many times. 

Senator Witr1aMs. Is there much of that? 

Mr. Krartnock. Yes, sir; there is a substantial amount, particu- 
larly in cotton. 

Senator Wiui1aMs. They get a lot out of San Francisco too, don’t 
they ? 

Mr. Kratnock. I think very little out of San Francisco; Oakland 
more; a very large day haul from Stockton. 

Senator Witx1aMs. How far out do they range? 

Mr. Kratnocx. 200 miles. Am I correct on that, Henry? 

Mr. Henry Anperson. I don’t think that would be commonplace. 

Mr. Krarvockx. What about the day hauls from Los Angeles north- 
ward; some of those come. They are not as common certainly as the 
shorter ones. 

Senator WitxraMs. It would be interesting if you could get us the 
number of employees that go out on the day haul, and just how far 
they do go. If you could get those figures, we would like to have them. 

Mr. Krarnock. We will do our best. 

The people whom I have brought with me, Senator Williams, you 
and your group may wish to address some questions to, concerning 
certainly the experience of Mrs. Viola Smith, on my immediate left— 
her experience with medical experiences dealing with prenatal care. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. VIOLA SMITH, MARYSVILLE, CALIF. 


Senator Witi1aMs. Where are you from, Mrs. Smith? 

Mrs. Viota Smiru. Placer County. 

Senator WitutiaMs. Where is that ? 

Mr. Krarnock. This is in the Yuba City-Marysville area. 

Senator Witu1AMs. Where is that county # 

Mrs. Smirn. It is Placer. Iam from Marysville. 

Senator Witut1aMs. What are the hospital facilities there? 

Mrs. Smirn. Well, they are just what they spoke they were—they 
are not good—because I happen to know that my daughter-in-law 
went to the hospital for a maternity case, and so when she went in, 
the money had to be there, and there was another girl enrolled at the 
same time and her baby didn’t come as quick as it should have and 
so whenever her money run out, they took her out, and she almost lost. 
her life, and they have sent her to the county hospital and she is in 
bad shape now. 

Senator Wixit1ams. How about prenatal care; is there any of that 
in this area ? 

Mrs. Smiru. Well, I don’t know too much about it. I just know 
this happened, and also, this week, two of my little cousins almost 
burnt to death and they went to the hospital and they called them 
up there and they treated them and they told them to come back at 
2 o’clock, and they went back at 2, and there were 10 ahead of them 
and the little children was burnt so bad and they wouldn’t let them 
in. They said they had to wait their turn, because those 10 were ahead 
of them, and so they took them out and took them to another hos- 
pital. 

Senator Witt1ams. What happened? How did the youngsters get 
injured ¢ 

Mrs. Smiru. Well, the house caught afire. They were all asleep 
and it burned at 4 o’clock in the morning, and the smallest boy, it 
woke him up, and he screamed and woke the rest of them, but they 
almost burned to death; they all did. 

Senator Witurams. What kind of housing was that; who owns 
that house ¢ 

Mrs. Smiru. Well, I don’t know who owns it, but it was a very 
cheap house. 

Senator Wini1AMs. Were they paying rent for it? 

Mr. Smirn. Yeah, about $45 a month, and it is made out of peach 
boxes, most of it. It burnt plumb to the ground. 

Senator Witt1amMs. What is the harvest over there ? 

Mrs. Smirn. Well, it is apricots, isn’t it; and peaches and this and 
that. 

Senator Witu1AMs. Do you live there permanently ? 

Mrs. Smirx. Uh-huh. 

Senator Witu1AMs. Before you settled permanently there, was your 
family traveling? 

Mrs. Smiru. Yeah; we were from Arkansas. 

Senator Witi1ams. How long have you been permanent there ? 

Mrs. Smiru. Two years. 

Senator WiiuraMs. Is this what most people hope for, to settle 
down ? 
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Mrs. Smrrn. That is right. If they can get a decent wage, that is 
what they want, but at a dollar and $1.10 an hour, we can’t make it. 

Senator Wu11ams. Is there employment 12 months a year? 

Mrs. Smiru. Well, no, because it rains and we can’t get—there is no 
one but my husband to work on the ranch we live on and I can’t drive 
and it is just hard for the rest of us to get to work, and there is a big 
family of us. 

Senator Wm1ams. What are the months that there isn’t employ- 
ment—January, February ? 

Mrs. Smiru. Well, yeah, along in January and February. 

Senator Wuu1ams. Do you have an opportunity to save some 
money ahead ? 

Mrs. Smirn. No. We dovery well to live. 

Senator Wix1aMs. Well, we could get a lot more help from you 
folks, but we have to keep an eye on the clock and we have other wit- 
nesses, so unless there is something else, gentlemen, we want to thank 
you all, very sincerely, for a lot of help. 

We have three other witnesses on the list. Let’s just check and 
see if they are here. 

I see Mrs. Florence Clifton is here. 

How about Mr. Philip Davis? 

Mr. Puiie Davis. I am here. 

Senator Wimui1ams. Mr. James Murray? 

Mr. James Murray. Present. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. How long do you gentlemen think you want to 
speak on our problems? 

Mr. Murray. Five minutes. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I have a statement that is eight pages and I have 
another witness who says she can say what she wants to say in 5 
minutes, but I think that I will put a couple of questions to her and 
it will take a little longer. 

Senator Wimu14ms. Do you think you can put that in the record and 
summarize it? We have got a serious plane connection problem here 
Iam beginning to worry about a little. 

Why don’t we take 5 minutes for our gracious stenographer to rest 
and recover, and then come back. 

(Thereupon a short recess was taken.) 

Senator Wituiams. All right; Mr. Murray and Mrs. Draper? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES MURRAY, SECRETARY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MRS. ANNE DRAPER, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA CITI- 
ZENS COMMITTEE FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


Mr. Murray. James Murray, secretary, California Citizens Com- 
mittee for Agricultural Labor, and Mrs. Anne Draper, research 
director for the same committee. 

Senator Wiii1aMs. All right. We won’t hold you strictly to that 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Murray. Senator Williams and other gentlemen. Our com- 
mittee was formed about 15 months ago to do what it could to enroll 

ple from many walks of life in an effort to help the agricultural 
abor situation. 
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I don’t want really to say much today, but maybe we have one 
thought that might help you with the legislation that you have 
brought to our attention, as well as that legislation that we think 
ought to be worked upon, and it is this: 

It must have occurred to you when you were in Fresno why agri- 
cultural labor in this State 1s disadvantaged. It must have occurred 
to lots of people; why are there so many legislative hearings; why 
is this problem being mulled over all the time? 

We have attended—our committee—every one of these legislative 
committee sessions in regard to eee labor and migrant labor, 
and, in analyzing, we appeared lots of times before our own State 
legislature—never before a U.S. subcommittee or committee. In 
analyzing why there is so much of a problem, this thought occurred 
to me: The problem really was created by the U.S. Congress when 
it did not include agricultural labor in the Wagner Act of 1935. 

You weren’t there, Senator, and we can’t hold you personally re- 
sponsible, when it didn’t include agricultural labor in every other 
piece of social legislation. 

The Congress at that time in 1935 must have thought that to give an 
advantage to labor—to let it have the right to collective bargaining 
or to protect it in that right which, of course, was a limitation on free 
enterprise—was for the common good. 

Senator Wriz1ams. Well, those were the days—the mechanical 
farming and industrial farming and corporate farming and migrant 
farmworkers were not part of the scene to any degree, as they are now. 

Mr. Murray. Those were the days Mr. Steinbeck used to write of 
in his novels. 

Senator Wiri1ams. That was, of course, displacement from one 
area ; that was probably the beginning. 

Mr. Murray. Yes. I was born in California. There has been 
migrant labor since I can remember. 

Senator Wiiit1ams. It wasn’t a national phenomenon as it is now. 

There are 22 States that use more than 6,000 migrant workers each. 

Mr. Murray. Correct. Now, the exclusion of agricultural labor in 
all of those great pieces of social legislation and the exclusion by our 
State legislature for no given reason that is really very convincing 
is the reason why you had to go to Fresno and look around and see 
what there was. 

It was the reason why this lady that was brought by Reverend Still 
came here; because they are in a disadvantaged condition. 

We think that the bills that you have listed in this list that we re- 
ceived from Mr. Blackwell are good. We are not going to analyze 
them now. We are just going to say, if it will help you at all ina 
debate in a committee hearing or on the floor, that the U.S. Congress 
excluded agricultural labor and recognized that a problem had arisen 
when they passed Public Law 78. They haven’t had top ass any 
other law to bring in foreign workers from Detroit to work in the 
automobile industry. The reason you had to have what is called— 
but not properly called—a supplemental labor force is because Amer- 
icans couldn’t get the same benefits under our law that others get. 

Now, that is the reason, and if you will tell that to the Congress 
from our citizens’ committee, that we think that the Congress of the 
United States, by excluding agricultural workers in so many of these 
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areas, has created the problem, maybe we might get some men with 
principles as high as yours to go along with including them in all of 
the social legislation. 

That is all we have to say. 

Senator Witx1ams. Let me know a little more about your commit- 
tee. I, of course, will be talking about your view when we meet around 
the table back in Washington. You have been in existence for 

Mr. Murray. Fifteen months. 

Senator Wituiams. What is the makeup of your committee? 

Mr. Murray. Many of the persons who have addressed you here and 
in Fresno are on our board of directors and also members. Among 
those was Father McDonald and Rev. Douglas Still, who are both on 
our board of directors, and we have a few growers too, who are spon- 
sors of the citizens’ committee. We have persons well known in civil 
rights and religious fields. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Is that your letterhead ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, it is. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Is your effort full time, Mr. Murray ? 

Mr. Murray. No. I am a practicing attorney and my efforts are 
voluntary. 

Senator Wm. AMS. You practice in San Francisco? 

Mr. Murray. In San Francisco. 

Senator Witu1,ms. How about Mrs. Draper; is her effort full time? 

Mr. Murray. No. 

Senator Wii1aMs. You are just a volunteer in a voluntary capac- 
ity ? 

Mr. Murray. We hope shortly to have a full-time executive secre- 

tary. We are a little bit tired of coming to these hearings, frankly, 
Senator; it seems to us that all of this knowledge that comes to you 
could have been learned and should have been learned long ago. 

Senator Wiii1ams. Well, yes, but you know, we learn something 
new every day. 

Mr. Murray. I am sure; but we have been to so many of them. 

Senator Witams. We learned a lot today; in fact, we will be able 
intelligently to revise and improve our legislation out of the hearings 
today and F riday. 

Mr. Murray. Good. We believe what you are attempting to do by 
the bills that you are studying now is really only a piecemeal solution ; 
we feel that agricultural ‘labor should be put on a parity with other 
workers and we can’t see any reasonable distinction why they aren’t 

Senator Wittiims. Well, perhaps this is piecemeal, but I think 
right now we are at the high watermark of effort in this field at the 
national level. We have several bills that have been reported out of 
this subcommittee to the full committee and also out of the Educs- 
tion Subcommittee to the full committee of the Senate. 

Mr. Murray. We appreciate what you are doing and think it is very 
helpful. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. The last time that Congress—the last two efforts 
Congress made were national hearings; Senator Humphrey’s commit- 
tee in 1951; prior to that, a committee in 1943—John Sparkman was 
on it—but it wasn’t his committee. It was a House committee. 

Mr. Murray. Our committee seriously thought that not a great deal 
of progress has been made legislatively to attack this discrimination 
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legally. For example, Public Law 78, we think, deprives people of 
due process of law by taking jobs away. Weare consideri ing going to 
the courts instead of the legislative laws where not much has been 
done. 

Now, this is no reflection on your fine work here, but just an im- 
pression we wish you would keep with you from the California’s Citi- 
zens’ Committee, that legislation doesn’t seem to promise much, 

Senator WitiiaMs. Well, there are some areas where wages don’t 
relate directly and immediately to education and public health. With- 
out a program for the real migrant farmworker, it wouldn’t make a 
great deal of difference in terms of education. 

We think a Federal program to stimulate effort is one of the 
answers. 

Mr. Murray. I think you are right from public health, certainly— 
absolutely. 

Mrs. Draper has prepared some material on these bills. 

Mr. Ranpotew. Mr. Murray, are you in any way affiliated with 
any labor organization ? 

Mr. Murray. What did you say? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Do you represent any labor organization in the 
practice of law? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, for free. The National Agricultural Workers’ 
Union, without fee, as a part of my interest in this ‘field. 

Mrs. Drarer. I know you are very pressed for time, Senator Wil- 
liams, so I will just say very briefly that we have had the opportunity 
to go "through the record of your previous hearings and hearing the 
testimony this morning of Reverend Still and other representatives. 

Our committee has been working along the lines that the migrant 
ministry here in California likewise has been working and along the 
lines that Mrs. Goble this morning testified to. She happens to be 
one of our sponsors, and while we are a voluntary committee, we have 
attempted to testify at various State levels, particularly the Industrial 
Welfare Commission here in California, and as part of the growing 
public interest in the problem of both migratory and community 
dwellings in the farmwork field, and we feel that part of the job is 
backing up legislators like yourselves to arouse public interest and 
public concern in these problems. 

Since the farmworkers as yet have no organizations to speak loudly 
for them, we are concerned that citizens at large should know of their 
problem, and your hearings in this regard pl: ‘ly a very important 
role. 

Without going into the specific details of each of the bills you have 
introduced, may I say that our committee on the State level has been 
working for the passage of such bills, whether they are to expand edu- 

cational opportunities for children or enforce more tightly the trans- 
portation, the registration of crew leaders, and above all, we are 
deeply concerned ‘about the minimum w age, both on a State and Fed- 
eral level. 

While in some cases, we feel it is a question of putting a patch here 
and there for a hole that exists, when the whole house has to be re- 
built. In fact, you might ask the question if there is a house for 
some of these wanderers on the face of the earth. 
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Nevertheless, these little patches, we are grateful to aid in getting 
them on until the basic problem, in our opinion, eliminating the 
threat of the bracero program, replacing the domestic worker, and 
depressing those who are still working and building a strong founda- 
tion for the wages and working conditions of domestic farmworkers, 
so that they will settle in their communities and no longer be migra- 
tory workers, and so the need for committees like yours we hope in 
the future will not exist. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. I agree with you. It is our real hope that we 
will work our way right out of business. There aren’t many com- 
mittees that say that, either. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Davis. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP DAVIS, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA COORDI- 
NATOR, CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, SANTA CLARA, CALIF. 


Mr. Davis. I have turned in one copy of the statement that I read 
to a State senate committee 

Senator Witu1aMs. Oh, the Cobey committee. 

Mr. Davis. In January, and I have additional copies of it. 

Senator Wi1ams. Why don’t we put this in our record. Would 
that be germane, do you think ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I think all of it is relevant, but I think perhaps I 
should read enough of it to bring out who we are and our position. 

Senator Witu1ams. Suppose you tell us who you are. We read 
these records very carefully, I can assure you. So, if you could de- 
scribe your organization 

Mr. Davis. Well, we are a nonpartisan, nonprofit organization with 
research, legislative and educational functions. The majority of our 
approximately 1,000 members are individual farmers or belong to 
affiliated commodity or cooperative organizations. 

The point that I make in this statement is that the wage of an agri- 
cultural worker doesn’t put a floor under the take-home pay of the 
family farmer, because there are many ways in which a Bawa can 
lose money. They are independent of the wage. 

What it does do is rather to put a ceiling over what a family farmer 
can take home for his recompense. 

We endorse Senate bill 1085, by Senators McNamara and Clark, in 
a statement that was submitted in Washington, D.C., on May 8, 1959. 
On the question of national minimum wage, the bill that we have en- 
dorsed was numbered H.R. 4948, by Congressman Roosevelt, and its 
provisions are that the minimum wage for farm labor shall be not less 
than 75 cents an hour during the first year the act becomes effective; 
not less than 85 cents an hour during the second year of operation; 
and not less than $1 an hour during the third year of operation and 
thereafter. 

When I read this to the State senate committee, the question was 

ut to me whether that wouldn’t be too long a leap for the low wage 
tates. I already put in testimony there, as it has been here, about 
the competition between the three west coast high wage States, and 
the Southeast and Southern States, where the wages are so much 
lower, and my answer to the question was that if we do go at it 
| seen according to the terms of this Roosevelt bill, it might not 
too long a leap, even for South Carolina. 
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The other point that I think we did well in emphasizing then and 
we will reemphasize, is the importance of lenthening out the season. 
I have with me also a copy of the report by J. W. Grant, chief of 
farm placement, of the Washington State Employment Security De- 
partment, which he presented to the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor of Washington, D.C., on February 5 and 6 of 1959, and 
I think that I would like to present that into the record too. 

Senator Witi1ams. All right. We will receive that. 

(The prepared statement of J. W. Grant follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF J. W. GRANT, CHIEF OF FARM PLACEMENT, WASHINGTON 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DEPARTMENT 


HOW CONDITIONS FOR FARM LABOR HAVE BEEN IMPROVED IN THE PACIFICO NORTHWEST 


The migrant farmworker is indispensable to the agricultural economy of the 
Pacifie Northwest. This region produces one-third of the Nation’s green peas, 
one-fourth of the Nation’s processed green beans, one-fifth of the Nation’s straw- 
berries, one-fifth of the Nation’s sugar beets, five-sixths of the Nation’s hops, 
nearly one-fourth of the Nation’s potatoes, and over one-fourth of the Nation’s 
apples, as well as significant quantities of other crops. Unlike the trend in some 
sections of the country, Pacific Northwest agriculture is expanding each year 
with the opening of large tracts of land to irrigation. Most of the crops men- 
tioned are heavy users of labor and cannot be successfully grown without a 
reliable supply of workers willing to do the arduous work involved. An esti- 
mated 20,000 migratory workers come into the State of Washington each year. 
Approximately 6,000 of these arrive early in the spring, mostly from Texas. This 
group is particularly important because it provides the manpower to do the stoop 
labor that is largely avoided by local workers. Oregon and Idaho have similar 
demands for migrant labor. 

The efficient recruitment and utilization of these migratory workers is a pri- 
mary concern of the Washington State Farm Placement Service. In recent 
years, a great deal of progress has been made in improving utilization of migrant 
farmworkers, and, by and large, we do not have the serious social problems that 
once was associated with these workers in the Pacific Northwest. A relatively 
few years ago, it was not uncommon for hundreds of migrant workers to become 
charges of welfare agencies when they arrived in the State expecting to find 
work that was not there. This no longer happens. The migrant workers are 
brought into the State when they are needed. They are shifted from crop to 
crop and from area to area as the need for them develops. They have a reason- 
ably full season of work and when they leave the State in the fall, they have 
money in their pockets. 

Not only have conditions of the migrant worker been improved, but the farmer 
can now be assured of a more reliable labor supply—a supply that he can depend 
upon until his crop activity is completed. To be sure, he must make certain 
commitments. He must, for example, advance transportation, and more and 
more frequently he is being asked to guarantee the migrant a certain minimum 
level of earning. This, however, is not an excessive price to pay for the assur- 
ance of a dependable labor supply. Washington employers no longer feel that 
the only sound solution to their labor problem is the importation of Mexican 
nationals. The use of Mexican nationals in Washington has not been excessive 
in recent years and has declined consistently until in 1958 not a single national 
was brought into the State. 

On February 2, 1952, we were asked by the Governor of Washington to go to 
Walla Walla to find out why the welfare department was being called upon to 
give assistance to some 400 destitute migrant workers. These workers had come 
into the area far in advance of the season because they found it necessary to 
establish themselves in farmhousing while it was still available. Their entry 
into the State was in no way coordinated with crop needs. The number who 
were in Walla Walla had no relationship to the job that was to be done. The 
situation in Walla Walla provided a convincing demonstration that agricultural 
recruitment is a highly technical problem and one that would require positive 
action if it was to be solved. A new phase in the agricultural farm placement 
program stemmed from this experience. We undertook what has become known 
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in the language of the Bureau of Employment Security as the “annual worker 
plan.” 

In Washington we have added several features to this program not ordinarily 
found elsewhere. The program is dependent upon a close working relationship 
between the Texas Employment Commission and the Washington Employment 
Security Department. Generally it operates somewhat as follows: Firm orders 
for Texas workers are taken from Washington farmers during January each 
year. These orders specify, in considerable detail, the number and type of 
workers required, approximately when they will be needed, the type of housing 
they will be provided, rate of pay, earning guarantee, arrangements for advanc- 
ing transportation costs, and frequently a statement that such costs will be 
deducted from the worker’s earnings but will be returned to him together with 
return transportation money if he remains through the season. The farmer 
may also predesignate a certain crew or crews that he has found to be satis- 
factory in the past. In a growing number of instances, written contracts signed 
by farmers and crew leader are negotiated. 

These orders are sent to the Texas Employment Commission where they are 
distributed to various local office areas. Texas local office officials notify the 
crew leaders of the opportunities and arrange to have them on hand at the 
time employer representatives of the larger employers and I arrive in the area 
on a scheduled itinerary sometime in February. At these meetings, we work 
out all the details with the crew leader, set an approximate departure date 
and inform him how the employer will advance transportation money. Through 
the Texas Employment Commission we keep close tab on these crews so that 
they can be informed of any changes in crop development which would alter 
their departure date. When the crews arrive in Washington, they are checked 
in by local farm placement representatives. Their progress is carefully fol- 
lowed throughout the season. They may have been scheduled for several jobs 
originally or additional assignments may be added to their schedule during the 
course of the season. 

The success of the annual worker plan developed by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security is reflected in its growth and acceptance. In the State of Wash- 
ington in 1952, only 25 farmers participated, bringing into the State about 500 
workers. The program has grown until we now receive orders from more than 
200 employers for more than 4,000 workers under the annual worker plan. 

The, program meets with approval of both the employer and the migrant 
workers. Some of the stanchest boosters were once the biggest skeptics. The 
results speak for themselves. Of the Texas workers brought in under the 
annual worker plan in 1958 by one of the largest users, 90 percent remained 
until the job was completed. The welfare of the migrant worker is perhaps 
best reflected in a statement of a Texas police officer who told me he could 
always tell when migrants from the Pacific Northwest come back home because 
of the increase in the number of cars. The wage rates for seasonal farm 
work in the Pacific Northwest have come up significantly and are among the 
highest in the Nation. The worker who received 80 to 85 cents per hour in 
1953 for pitching peas now receives $1 per hour or more. The most common 
hourly rate in most activities requiring male workers was $1.25 in 1958. It 
should be emphasized, however, that these increases are not as great as the 
wage increases taking place in nonagricultural industries. The major improve- 
ment in the welfare of the migrant worker has resulted not from his wage in- 
creases but from the fact that he has fewer periods of involuntary idleness. 

The efficient utilization of labor that becomes possible under this procedure 
is demonstrated by an order developed this year in which two employers par- 
ticipated in a joint order for the services of 120 Texas workers. Previously 
the separate orders placed by these employers totaled well over 200. Since 
the crop activities of one employer follow close on the completion of the other, 
such an arrangement is possible. The order is unusual in that it shows recog- 
nition on the part of the employer of the need for full utilization of domestic 
workers. These employers went to some effort to work out details for sharing 
the crew’s transportation costs and working out a coordinated program. The 
workers themselves are given a minimum earnings guarantee and are assured 
more than 4 months’ work. 

The successful inauguration of the annual worker plan in Washington was not 
accomplished without opposition. Washington employers who used Mexican na- 
tionals were like users of Mexican nationals everywhere—they felt that they 
could not possibly get along without them. They have gone to considerable 
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length to demonstrate their need for foreign labor. Some have even attempted 
to discourage the domestic worker as much as possible. At times it has been 
necessary to refuse requests for Mexican nationals. This has been done on the 
basis that the employer was attempting to contract them at substandard wage 
rates as well as on the basis that sufficient domestic labor was available. We 
are able to do this because we have the strong backing and assistance of our 
regional employment security office and because of our demonstrated ability to 
mobilize the domestic workers. 

It has also been necessary to iron out some of the interstate problems that have 
in the past prevented the free flow of workers. At one point Idaho pea growers 
were paying 85 cents per hour while across the border in Washington the rate 
was $1. It is frequently advantageous to shift workers from one contiguous pea- 
growing area to another because the crop ripens unevenly. Such shifts are diffi- 
cult to make where wage rates vary and this, in turn, leads to a poor utilization 
of labor. Through negotiations arranged by the regional office, the rate in Idaho 
was increased to $1. Developments such as these have led to a greater inter- 
state transfer of workers among the three Pacific Northwest States and a result- 
ing fuller utilization of our labor resources. 

I do not want to give the impression that we have licked all our farm labor 
problems. Far from it. There are a number of things that continue to interfere 
with an efficient use of seasonal farmworkers. A study conducted last year by 
the Oregon Bureau of Labor tended to give an exaggerated picture of some of 
these problems, but served a very useful purpose of bringing the problems to 
public attention. 

It is possible to find crew leaders who exploit their crews as the Oregon report 
describes. This type of crew leader, however, is the exception rather than the 
rule. Many crews are made up of closely related family groups where the ele- 
ment of exploitation is not a factor. More pernicious is the labor contractor who 
is openly marketing the services of a group of workers. Labor contractors not 
only tend to undercut the wage rates of independent workers, but often disrupt 
the labor market by the illegal pirating of workers. We have a farm labor con- 
tractor law in the State of Washington which requires the farm labor contractor 
to file information concerning his job offer with the employment service and 
requires him to be bonded if he disburses wage payments. This has helped to 
eliminate some of the abuses. We are hopeful that the current session of the 
legislature will further strengthen this law. 

We cannot deny that poor housing exists and that much of the housing for 
migrant labor should be improved. In Washington we are working toward 
improving our migrant farm housing through a subcommittee on migrant farm 
labor of which I am the chairman. This committee has held regular monthly 
meetings, conducted investigations of farm camps, and consulted with various 
welfare agencies as well as employer and worker groups. On recommendation 
of the committee, the employment security department is conducting a pilot 
housing survey in Pierce County in cooperation with the State deparment of 
health. The insight we are gaining from this study and the fact that we have 
been able to come to a better understanding with farmers has already resulted 
in significant improvements. 

There is some danger in expecting too much in the way of housing for seasonal 
farmworkers. Certainly we can expect such things as a pure water supply and 
proper sanitation. The migrant worker, however, is conditioned to accepting 
crowded conditions and does not necessarily place a high value on spacious living 
quarters. Much has been written on this subject and there is a tendency to exag- 
gerate conditions to the point where real improvements are jeopardized. Very 
often the migrant will choose cheaper crowded living quarters when more appro- 
priate quarters are available at little additional cost. The money that might 
have been spent for more adequate housing goes instead to buy a car or a tele- 
vision set. In many instances, a desire for betterment must precede its attain- 
ment. 

The migrant worker does not readily become integrated into the life of the 
community. His stay is too brief and there may be language barriers that 
makes such integration difficult. The migrant’s need for social, recreational, and 
spiritual services are generally not taken care of except through the work of 
private agencies. The Migrant Ministries Association has done exceptional work 
in this field. They are instrumental in establishing clinics, in providing day 
care and kindergarten facilities, in giving spiritual guidance, and otherwise 
contributing to the migrant’s health and recreation. They have been successful 
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in prevailing upon community organizations and individuals to provide such 
services. Catholic organizations have likewise taken an interest in these prob- 
lems. Where there is a significant number of Spanish-speaking migrants, you 
will usually find a Spanish-speaking priest. Generally, the communities in the 
Pacific Northwest have developed an appreciation of the economical implica- 
tion of the migrant worker and are much more inclined to be friendly than 
antagonistic. In Caldwell and Twin Falls, Idaho, for example, annual fiestas 
are held under the joint sponsorship of the Idaho Employment Security Depart- 
ment and the respective chambers of commerce. These fiestas set aside a full 
day to show the community appreciation of the migrant workers. 

Transportation is an important factor in the migrant worker’s life. A migrant 
who comes to Washington State each spring travels over 2,000 miles to arrive at 
his first job. Some of the recent Interstate Commerce Commission regulations 
are more of a hindrance than a help. It does not add to the safety and comfort 
of a migrant worker to require him to sit on a wooden bench in the back of a 
truck. This regulation has not been enforced, but some trucks are provided with 
the required seats. We find, however, that the workers, even where the seats 
are available, prefer to lie on their bed rolls between rows of seats. 

The other ICC regulation that causes trouble is the requirement of 600-mile 
rest stops. Compulsory rest stops would contribute significantly to the safety 
of migrant workers but the regulation has little meaning if there is no place 
to stop. Migrant workers do not have the resources to patronize motels. Their 
only means of complying with the regulation is to pull the truck to the side of 
the road. The result is that the migrants are not rested and quite often are in 
a poorer condition to continue the trip. The rest stop regulation will make sense 
only when appropriate rest stop stations are provided. These ICC regulations, 
to my knowledge, were largely ignored by the migrants in 1958, and no attempt 
was made to enforce them. Disrespect for one aspect of the program tends to 
create disrespect for the entire program. Under the circumstances, it would 
seem that these regulations are not accomplishing their purpose. 

Progress has been made in the Pacific Northwest but we have not progressed 
very far in light of the problem confronting us. We are a long way from realiz- 
ing the full potential of the seasonal labor force. The migrant farmworker is 
still at the bottom of the economic ladder and has virtually no protection. His 
importance to the agricultural economy does not receive the recognition it 
deserves and his living standards must be raised substantially before he can 
be classed in the same league as the nonagricultural worker. This can only be 
done by intelligent management of our domestic farm labor resources. It will 
not solve the problem to continually call for foreign labor whenever a shortage 
has resulted from the lack of ability to manage the domestic workers. The 
annual worker plan, if properly administered, provides an excellent framework 
for attaining a fuller utilization of seasonal farmworkers. The worker has a 
higher income and farmers a more stable labor supply. The Pacific Northwest 
is demonstrating that these benefits are possible. 

Not only is the farm labor problem tremendously complicated but it is affected 
by the revolution taking place in the agricultural industry. New farming meth- 
ods, mechanization, shifts in crops, and improved seed strains are continually 
creating changes in the farm labor picture. The crop that required a large 
number of seasonal workers this year may be handled by a few machines next 
year. Unless we can keep one step ahead of these changes and keep in a posi- 
tion to manage farm labor resources to meet changing conditions, we will con- 
tinue to be plagued by unexpected surpluses and shortages and malutilization of 
our human resources. Before we can solve any problem, it is first of all essen- 
tial that we understand it. It will need the attention of well qualified people 
who are willing to study the problem from all points of view. 


_ Mr. Davis. The effect of the application of the annual worker plan 
in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho has been that the farm labor 
market has been stabilized very significantly, with only minor in- 
creases in the hourly wage. The object of the introduction of the an- 
nual worker plan was to bring enough domestic labor so that the State 
of Washington, in particular, would be able to dispense with the im- 
ported foreign labor, and they have succeeded in doing it in that 
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State and in Oregon, through the cooperation of the employment de- 
partments of those States and the State of Texas. 

The plan is in operation in California too, now, and I think that it is 
susceptible of a good deal of increase in scope and effectiveness. 

The result of it is that the domestic workers who move from State 
to State under the annual worker plan know pretty well where they 
are going before they start, and the State employment departments 
direct them in such a w ay that when the work runs out in one harvest, 
there is another crop they can work in, and in the course of a year, 
the wage—the total of the wages they make is very considerably 
greater “than it was when they had to take their chances about where 
the next job was coming from. 

Now, we hold that both workers and farmers have a moral right to 
organize, and this includes agricultural workers. The reason why 
organization among farmers is at the low level that it is not only that 
the farmers don’t understand the necessity for it, but actually, when 
they undertake to organize, they run into roadblocks which could be 
avoided by legislation. 

An example of this is the Supreme Court decision which prevented 
the Maryland-Virginia Dairymen’s Association from acquiring an- 
other plant on the ground that this cooperative dairymen’s association 
was combining in restraint of trade. Apparently, the bill that was to 
be the charter for farmers’ cooperatives was poorly written, because 
the intent was to guard farmers’ bargaining associations and market- 
ing cooperatives from the action of the antitrust laws, and now this 
successful farmers’ cooperative has had to desist and is now liable to 
prosecution under the antitrust laws in spite of the fact that all the 
dairy cooperatives put together handle only 14 percent of the dairy 
business, whereas the nine corporations, the largest ones operating 
nationally, have 39 percent of the dairy business. 

So, it 1s not realistic to say that there is any immediate danger of 
farmers’ cooperatives actually monopolizing a market in milk or any 
other commodity that we know of. 

Now, I would like to present a long-time, faithful member of the 
California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, Margaret 
Waegell, who is a farmer from Sacramento County. If you will come 
up, Mrs. Waegell, I will put a few questions to you, and then we will 
be through. 

Where is your property located, Mrs. Waegell ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET WAEGELL, CALIFORNIA FARM 
RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Warcett. Fourteen miles due east of Sacramento. 

Mr. Davis. What is the total acreage ? 

Mrs. Warcett. Well, there is 1,200 and—1,022 in improved land 
that is under irrigation, and there is more than that—and then there 
is 1,683 in pastureland, ‘but it has been i improved with rose clover up 
to today’ s standards. You must improve your pastures or else you 
can’t afford to keep them in the natural grasses that were there. 

Mr. Davis. How many families are involved in proprietorship ? 

Mrs. Warcety. Three families and then myself, just half a family. 

Mr. Davis. What are your principal crops? 
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Mrs. Warce.i. Well, the principal crops are sheep just now, and 
prices are awful for them. It has dropped since just a week ago— 
no, just before the 1st of July, they were 22 cents, and today, 1814. 
For one reason, we have had OA ,000 lambs come in from Australia, 
and that also makes the price drop, and we can’t make any money 
when we have to sell lambs for 1814 cents a pound, and then we 
have—well, that includes Lavina clover, and then we have—Lavina 
cloverseed, rose cloverseed, and hay, and a few head of cattle, not 
many any more. 

We have gone out of those, because they didn’t pay. So, our chief 
crop, you might say, is sheep and wool, of course—sheep wool and 
lambs. 

Mr. Davis. Are you picking your figs this year? 

Mrs. Warcety. Oh, included in that 1 ,022 acres of improved land— 
included in that is 40 acres of figs that we put in about 1925 or prior 
to that, a little prior to that, and the Kadota figs—they are a com- 
mercial variety the canneries use, and canneries want, and we no 
longer pick them, bionbe we can’t afford to pay the picking. 

When we stopped picking them, which was about possibly “10 years 
ago, we were receiving a hundred dollars a ton, and we were paying 
a cent and a half a pound to pick, and we couldn’ t make any money 
at all, because we had to have our tractors in the field to haul the 
boxes out, tractor and sled, and then to box the orchard, to put the 
boxes in, pay off the pickers and so on, and it took two of our boys 
to stay all day with that. Then we had to go in and get a load of 
men in the morning, 5 o’clock in the morning, down at Second and 
K Streets. 

You wait around there. The pickers come there about 5 o’clock 
in the morning. Then we get a truckload of them and take them out 
to the farm, 14 miles, and by that time, it is around 7. Then they 
pick until about half past 2 or 3 in the afternoon and ie are tired. 

They don’t get tired from picking, because we have no ladder work. 
The people w: alk around the trees. They are cut low for the purpose, 
pruned every year, and then they don’t get tired from the picking. 
They get tired from having to carry a bucket on their arm, and then 
the rem: ground which is very hard to work, so they hold up about 
half past 2, or they then—about 5 we haul them back in again, and 
the wages were the top wages they ever made—that was $14. 

Quite a few made $11 a day, but the average was about around from 
5 to 6 dollars a day, and when ‘they got back to town, there was terrible 
lodginghouses, down at. Second and K or Third and K or L. They 
had to hurry back to get to town, because the dollar rooms would all 
be gone if they were after 5 or so, and then they would have to pay a 
doll: ar and fift y instead for a room, and that was their homelife. 

That was the way they lived, and there was no—they have no social 
life whatsoever. For their social life, they go into the nearest saloon; 
well, do you blame them because they get drunk? What are they 
going to do; you don’t have any social “life at all. We don’t have 
anything to do with them. They are a sort of people that are set 


aside, you know; they have no soe ial sts inding, but aside from all that, 
now, what else is there ? 
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I would like to give the reason, the way I feel about it, and that is 
that the farmers don’t get enough money for their crops. We are a 
raw material producing outfit, and we don’t make any money, just as 
the post office doesn’t make any money, but we are very important and 
very necessary. & int. ih 

The whole economy couldn’t function if it wasn’t for the post office, 
and the whole economy doesn’t function if it isn’t for the farm. 
Therefore, we should come under the Brannan — that would take 
care of it, give us a decent standard of living, and I would say that the 
decent stendard of living is according to the Hellman Foundation, in 
San Francisco, I think it is—or Heller Foundation, I guess it is, of 
San Francisco. They have a decent standard of living in their 
makeup, and that is where the whole thing comes in. 

Is there anything more, I wonder? We can’t make a living. We 
turn out a great quantity of goods. We have turned out 80,000 the 
last—I looked it up—a year of crops, so we are not lazy, and we are 
not inefficient. According to Mr. Benson, the small family farmer is 
an inefficient unit. Mr. Tema says there should be more researc 1 
and study research. All it does to the small dairymen, for instance, 
if he happens to have a dairy—they put on these wonderful stainless 
steel trucks, they put milking parlors on the little dairy, and he has to 
pay for it, and he has to dig out of the ground, and that is what 
research amounts to, but it doesn’t give the farmer any better living, 
and then we are complimented—California was complimented because 
the production has increased per farm, so greatly—more so, I think, 
than any State in the Nation, but the farm living has not increased at 
all. 

Last week my boy had to pay $8,000 for the harvest. I told him, 
“Where are you going to get the $8,000, out of your wheat or oat 
crop ;” I said, “your entire crop is gone then.” 

That is the way it is with all the farm machinery. We support the 
city industry, but we don’t participate in the industrial standard of 

income. Ours is only a farm income. Our income is 35 percent of the 
industrial income. 

We get no consideration for the money we have increased or in- 
vested in our farms. We are supposed to just live on our labor, and 
it is considered the proper thing that industry shall never move un- 
less it has a say, for instance, 6-percent guarantee of its investment. 

We don’t have that. I think that is all I have got time to say, 
and so on and so on. 

Senator Wittiams. Well, thank you very much. 

Thank you, too, Mr. Davis. 

Mrs. Waxrceti. So, I am very much in favor of a minimum wage. I 
don’t mean that by any means. 

Senator Witu1aMs. I missed that. 

Mr. Davis. I was going to put another question, but she has al- 
ready answered it, that she is very much in favor of national mini- 
mum wage legislation, as well as the Brannan plan. 

Senator Witu1ams. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Now, we will lave Mrs. Florence Clifton, chief, division of indus- 
trial welfare, department of industrial relations. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. FLORENCE CLIFTON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
INDUSTRIAL WELFARE, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Crrrron. I am chief of the division which enforces the laws 
enacted by the legislature and the orders that have been promulgated 
by the industrial welfare commission for women and minors. 

For purposes of our legislation, minors are defined as under 18 
years of age, so we have females at any age and males up to their 
18th birthdays. 

Forty-five years ago, the people of California voted a constitutional 
amendment which gave the authority from the legislature to the com- 
mission to follow certain procedures and promulgate orders covering 
minimum wages, maximum hours, and working conditions for women 
and minors. 

Through those 45 years they have taken on each trade, occupation, 
or industry, with the exception of agricultural and domestics work- 
ing in the Rouse. They took the industries i in which women were first 
employed, in the largest numbers, canneries, laundries, and this sort 
of thing. There was never any prohibition on what they could take. 
They were given the broad authority to do it. 

Their requirements of the labor code in line with this is that they 
were to investigate conditions which were adverse to the health, com- 
fort, welfare, and safety of women and minors, and if they find they 
are adv erse, they shall then appoint a wage board and proceed in a 
certain orderly fashion, which I will tell you, because we are now in 
that process for agric ulture in California, which will cover women 
and minors only, and the reason that I would like to make this prog- 
ress report is because frequently Federal legislation and State legis- 
lation are not exactly the same. 

In other words, we have more extensive conditions that are re- 
quired. We have more limitation of hours than your Fair Labor 
Standards Act does. We do not cover men, so there would be a 
difference in that way. 

The present commission appointed by the Governor five members 
on a staggered basis, had 7 years up and down the State from El 
Centro up through Marysville, covering almost 2 years and at the 
end of that time—after investigation—they voted to cover agriculture, 
They then appointed a wage board made up of an equal number of 
growers and workers in agriculture, with an impartial chairman to 
make recommendations to the commission of what these w ages are 
and working conditions shall be. 

The chairman of that commission—the chairman of the wage boards 
represents the commission, and is an impartial chairman. The chair- 
man we have is dean of the department of agriculture for the whole 
University of California in all of its branches. In fact, we were meet- 
ing when I left San Francisco today. They were about two-thirds 
through their work. When these recommendations have been made, 
there will be public hearings again required by law on the recommen- 
dations themselves. Then the commission will sit down and write the 
order, set a date 60 to 90 days thereafter, and—for it to go into effect. 
It will be published—the findings and the order itself, in the 
newspapers. 
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Then there is a 20-day period for anyone aggrieved directly or in- 
directly to ask for a rehearing based on either one or two reasons: 
The commission exceeded its authority, or it obtained the order by 
fraud. 

During the 45 years, there have been four legal contests, none of 
which have prevailed. One contest was a little bit too broad in a sort 
of a miscellaneous way and since then all of the acts of the Industrial 
Welfare Commission have prevailed, so within the next few months, 
California will have for women and minors an hourly minimum wage 
an hourly stipulation, and working conditions for all those employe 
in agriculture. 

We do have right now an order that covers the after harvest opera- 
tions, which is part of the agriculture in a broad sense. ‘This will 
cover roughly from harvest on. 

I would like to leave with the commission—with the committee here 
the list of the members of the wage board. I can’t tell you what the 
findings will be, because they are still in the process; the afterharvest 
order that we have, the legislative history of these matters and any 
other documents that might be helpful to you. 

One thing I would particularly like to request, and that is that you 
give serious consideration in your bills covering the minimum wage 
that there is a strong requirement on recordkeeping, because our big 
problem is that frequently the families work as a group. The father 
is paid by cash. He turns in the tickets, and there is no way of finding 
out whether the mother and the youngsters are paid the minimum 
wage or not, unless we have adequate records. 

The other big problem we are working on in California is the sub- 
ject of the piece rates, and all of our orders are based on the yield, 
whether it is on hourly wage, a piece rate, or a commission. All of 
the canning orders, and this sort, originally had a percentage of the 
work force, which had to receive a piece rate high enough to yield 
the minimum wage to, say, 75 percent of the workers, because of 
automation and better recruitment of workers, higher type workers, 
all of those had been done away with through the years, Dut there is 
consideration in the agricultural wage order to go into that type of 
thing, of a percentage of the work force getting the minimum wage, 
regardless of what basis it is computed on, and I would like to send 
along the material on that also. 

If you have any questions, I would like to answer them, but I would 
like to finish on time. 

Senator Wittiams. Do you have discretion within this plan with 
respect to children, if you are going to cover children in agriculture, 
to set various steps ? 

Mrs. Crirron. All of our orders right now are a dollar. The minors 
have what they call an 85-cent rate. Ten percent of the total work 
force may be working at the 85-cent rate, if they are minors. In other 
words, an employer in planning couldn’t employ a full work force 
with half of his work 0 of minors at 85 cents an hour, but he 
could employ minors and pay 10 percent of his total work force 85 
cents for those minors. 

He might pay—more than the 10 percent may be minors, but the 
rest would have to get a dollar an hour. All of our wage orders are 
based on a cost-of-living type of thing, and the last session of the leg- 
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islature budget session did provide funds for a restudy by the Labor 
Research and Statistics Commission. We priced what we called a 
single woman’s budget, so, they will all be on that basis, on that 
budget, unless that budget shows that the price of living in C ‘alifornia 
was the same as in 1950. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. What age group are you going to exclude from 
working in the field ? 

Mrs. Crirron. We have to be in compliance with the labor laws of 
California, but the wage board has not made a recommendation on 
that at the present time. Your regulations on child labor and ours 
are a little different. 

I also have an analysis of that, which we would like to leave with 
you. 

Senator WituiaMs. Fine; very good. 

Any other questions, gentlemen / 

Mr. Buackwet. Will your order, when promulgated, cover just 
wages or would it deal with overtime also ? 

Mrs. Currron. It spells out who is covered; wages, hours. We have 
an 8-hour law in California, and you may not work over 8 hours, ex- 
cept in specified industry, and then it must be at time and a half for 
overtime; double time, if it would be over a certain length of time in 
a peak harvest type season. That is what our orders show. Then it 
goes on to all the other working conditions that are frequently writ- 
ten into labor contracts. 

In fact, ours have more conditions even than labor contracts. Only 
about 17 ‘percent of women in California are now covered by labor 
contracts. 

Mr. Buackwetu. And all of this will be shown in your order when 
issued ? 

Mrs. Cuirron. That is right; the exact language. 

Mr. Brackwe. It would be very helpful to have that order and 
your supporting reports on it when it is issued. 

Mrs. Crirron. Well, we will send it in when it is ready, but this 
roughly is a wage order. This is the afterharvest one. 

Then it also includes the labor code provisions which we must 
enforce in addition to this. 

Mr. Kavurman. You mentioned adjustment for the cost of living. 
Does that mean you will have a different minimum wage in different 
areas of the State? 

Mrs. Currron. No. They have always been identical, for all orders, 
whether women were working in laundries or working in manufactur- 
ing or working in transportation, working in mercantile, whatever it 
was, based on the actual cost of living, and this is the subject as far 
as agricultural workers are concerned, that they are debating as of 
today, and they have gone into these various ‘budgets allowed for 
welfare cases that they have priced up and down the State in various 
areas. 

Some might vary one way, some another, but it is a minimum cost 
of living. 

Senator Winitams. Well, that is excellent. Thank you very much. 
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Mrs. Ciirron. I might add one more thing. We circularized every 
employer group in the State and personally called on most of the 
ones that have been here before your committee and got recommenda- 


tions for this wage. 


In fact, we had over 200 recommendations from which the 17- 
member board was chosen, so that they are sitting down in a very 
peaceful and at times seemingly dull way, in an orderly way, writing 


this order. 
Thank you for having me. 


(The material referred to above follows:) 


LABOR LAWS REGULATING THE EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS 


FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


Applicable to all employers subject 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Permit 


Age or employment certificate. 


Wage 


One dollar per hour; student learner 
rate, 75 cents minimum. 


Hours 


Under 14 may not be employed. 


Fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds: 3 
hours on schooldays and 18 hours per 
week when school is in session. 

Eight hours on nonschool days with a 
40-hour maximum. 

Nightwork is prohibited between 7 
p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds: No 
restriction on hours; overtime per- 
mitted at time and one-half. 


Records 


Birth date if under 18; general rec- 
ord-keeping requirements on name, 
home address, occupation, hours worked 
per day and week, ete. 


STATE REGULATIONS 


Applicable to all employers. 


Permit 


Work permit if under 18 and not grad- 
uated from high school; permit to em- 
ploy if under 16. 


Wage 


One dollar per hour; 85 cents for 
minors with 10 percent limitation on 
number hired at this lesser rate. 

Learner’s rate applicable to adults 
only. 

Hours 


Minors over 12 may work on non- 
school days. 

Fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds: 
School hours and work hours may not 
exceed 8. 

Nonschool days: 8 hours in 1 day and 
6 days in 1 week. 


Sixteen- and 
Same as above. 

Nightwork is prohibited between 
10 p.m. and 5 a.m. and between 9 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. for boys over 16 working as 
messengers in cities of more than 15,- 
000 population. Exception: Agricul- 
tural employment if 16 or over. 


seventeen-year-olds: 


Records 


If under 18, birth date and designa- 
tion as minor; permits to work must be 
on file; daily in-and-out time records 
and pay records showing total hours per 
day and total wages paid in payroll pe- 
riod. 
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FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


Applicable to all employers subject 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Occupations and minimum age 


Fourteen and fifteen is minimum age 
for work outside of school hours in of- 
fice and sales jobs. They may not be 
employed in a public messenger service, 
occupations in connection with trans- 
portation by rail, highway, air, water, 
pipeline or other means; warehousing 
and storage ; communications and public 
utilities; or in occupations declared 
hazardous for minors 16 and 17 years 
old. 

Sixteen is minimum age for work on 
a farm during school hours in school 
district where child lives. 

Sixteen is minimum age for such oc- 
cupations as manufacturing, mining or 
processing, transportation, communica- 
tion, public utilities, construction, ware- 
housing public messenger, operation of 
power driven machinery. 

Eighteen is minimum age for all oc- 
cupations found to be hazardous. Thir- 
teen hazardous occupation orders have 
been issued : 

(1) Manufacturing or storing 
explosives. 

(2) Motor vehicle driver and 
helper. 

(3) Coal mine occupations. 

(4) Logging and sawmill occu- 
pations. 

(5) Operation of power driven 
woodworking machines. 

(6) Occupations involving ex- 
posure to radioactive substances. 

(7) Operation of elevators. 

(8) Operation of power-driven 
metal forming, punching machines. 

(9) Mining occupations, 

(10) Occupations in slaughter- 
ing and meatpacking  establish- 
ments. 

(11) Operation of bakery ma- 
chines. 

(12) Operation of paper-products 
machines. 

(13) Occupations involved in the 
manufacture of brick and tile. 


Penalty 


Maximum fine of $10,000 or 6 months, 
or both for willful violation. 


LABOR LAWS REGULATING THE EMPLOYMENT OF MINnors—Continued 
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Applicable to all employers. 


Occupation and minimum age 


Girls under 18 and boys under 10 may 
not be employed in street trades in cities 
with population of 23,000 or more. Girls 
under 18 and boys under 16 may not 
work as messengers in cities of over 
15,000 population. 


Sixteen is minimum age for employ- 
ment of minors on railroads, vessels, or 
boats, processes where dangerous acids 
are used, in the manufacture of paints 
or certain pigments, occupations caus- 
ing dust or use of poisonous dyes, or 
dye; scaffolding, tunnels, excavations, 
mines or quarries; assorting, manufac- 
turing or packing tobacco; operating 
motor vehicles; in bowling alleys, pool 
or billiard rooms; occupations con- 
nected with moving machinery, build- 
ing or construction work, delivering 
packages, merchandise, papers, ete. 
from motor vehicles; occupations con- 
nected with manufacture, transporta- 
tion and sale of explosives; adjusting 
machinery belts, sewing or lacing ma- 
chinery belts, oiling, wiping or clean- 
ing machinery; the operation of vari- 
ous power machines; work around 
steam boilers; and any other occupa- 
tion dangerous to the life or limb or 
injurious to the health or morals of the 
minor. Additional prohibited occupa- 
tions are those connected with wander- 
ing or mendicant entertainment. Cer- 
tain exceptions may be granted on con- 
sent of the labor commissioner for 
theatrical appearances. 


Penalty 


Maximum fine of $250 or 6 months, 
or both. 


Senator Wii1aMs. Thank vou for all vour help. and our thanks to 
all that have been helpful. It has been an extremely profitable 3-day 


experience in California. 


I want to thank our stenographer, who has smiled through it all. 


That concludes our hearing. 


(Thereupon, at the hour of 4:45 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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AGRIBUSINESS AND THE MIGRANT FARMWORKER 


Report of a Field Trip by the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor in Fresno County, Calif., July 9, 1960 


Municipal streets begin where the crop rows end in Fresno City, 
Calif. The city is an urban island in a farming flatland extending 
throughout Fresno County (just slightly smaller than Connecticut 
and on to the rest of the San Joaquin Valley, 100 miles wide and 250 
miles long, cut off from the Pacific on the west by the Coastal Range 
and bounded on the east by the Sierra Nevadas. 

The Joaquin plain is cut into rectangular fields, bordered by ir- 
rigation ditches. Irrigation has changed this once dry, dusty val- 
ley into a productive agricultural kingdom. How productive is indi- 
cated by what the Fresno County and City Chamber of Commerce 
has to say about its part of the valley: 

The world capital of agribusiness—greatest agricultural production annually 
since 1950 of any county in the United States. More than a million dollars of 
new wealth in such production each day of every year. * * * Leading producer 
of grapes, raisins, wine, figs, barley, deciduous fruits, and nuts and one of the 
Nation’s greatest cotton producers. 

To work this plenitude, farmers depend on many kinds of labor: 
the local day haul laborers (up to 10,000 a day in Fresno City alone) 
who wait at sunup or before for buses to take them to farms, families 
who have bought shacks in the Fresno outskirts—now their perma- 
nent home bases—domestic migratory workers from other States, and 
of course the Mexican nationals here under specific work agree- 
ments. 

To many persons in the San Joaquin Valley, the need for better 
farm labor conditions is obvious and when attention is focused upon 
a particular part of the valley—such as the Fresno County area—this 
need becomes even more obvious. In a preliminary report on this 
area last year, three Fresno College professors gave a summary of the 
situation there: 

Farm labor in Fresno County comprises an underprivileged, underpaid, im- 
properly fed, ill-housed, poorly clothed, inadequately protected, socially and 
poorly educated segment of the community. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor heard directly at a 
hearing in Fresno on July 8 from witnesses who had pertinent advice 
or facts. On July 9 the subcommittee went to farms, communities, 
and living quarters to learn more about “agribusiness” and its effects 
on the employer and the employed, as well as its effects and influences 
on nearby communities. 


FRINGE AREA AT EAST MENDOTA 


East Mendota, an unincorporated area of 1,000 to 1,600 persons about 
‘ 


35 miles from Fresno City, is usually described as a “rural slum.” 
No police cars patrol its streets. No housing code exists in East 
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Mendota. Street lights have not been installed, and perhaps never 
will be. And yet for some families who have a few hundred dollars 
or less, it offers an irresistible inducement. It could give them an op- 
portunity to own a “home,” usually for the first time in their unsettled 
lives. 

Some of the homes visited by the subcommittee are incredible 
structures: unpainted boards nailed together, old shacks transported 
from work camps, others put together with pieces of sheet metal, 
wood, and bits of other buildings. Some are clean and comparatively 
well built. But few would be acceptable by almost any modern 
standards. Children play in junkyard litter on muddy or dusty 
streets; sanitary facilities are primitive or nonexistent. (See fig. 9.) 


2 


FIGURE 9.—Exterior view of fringe area housing in East Mendota, adjacent to 
Mendota, Calif., as visited by the subcommittee field trip party on July 9, 1960. 


East Mendota is the home of many comparatively stable, home- 
owning farmworkers who use it as a “home base” between jobs which 
usually t take them to other parts of California rather than to other 
States. One study shows that 37 percent of them have their own 
homes and that many have lived there for more than 6 years. (See 
exhibit 1 for excerpt from a report.) 

Homely as the structures may be, the new owners are usually proud 
of them. One social worker has been told by an East Mendota resi- 
dent : “It’s the first time we've owned anything, so don’t be too much 
of a do-gooder.” 
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The subcommittee tour included visits to individual homes and to 
the community church. Reporter Roger F. Ellingson of the Fresno 
Bee described two incidents which occurred during the tour in his 
story of July 10: 


At a stop in East Mendota, Williams heard Rey. L. B. Miles of the Little Zion 
Baptist Church tell of the interest he was charged by a Fresno real estate man 
on a loan of $1,500 to build a church. The Reverend Miles said of the last $25 
payment he made, $23.28 went for interest and only $1.62 for principal. 

He also heard Estoban Ornelas relate in his neat, but substandard home, how 
he was injured in a farm accident in January and how his family of 11 children 
has had to live on the earnings of the two older children and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


Mr. Ornelas showed the Senator a check for $99.40, representing 


compensation payments for 3 weeks. The interior of his home was 
clean, neat, but comparatively bare of furniture. (See fig. 10.) 


_ Fieure 10.—The Estoban Ornelas family in their East Mendota home, with 
Senator Williams and Subcommittee Counsel Frederick R. Blackwell, July 9, 1960, 
near Mendota, Calif. 


The impulse to correct conditions in East Mendota is strong, but the 
means are lacking. State housing codes, for instance, are not appli- 
cable to the housing found here. The town of Mendota, just across the 
railroad tracks, can’t offer services on the grounds that it would add 
extra burdens to its own taxpayers. All studies of East Mendota indi- 
cate the presence of prostitution, gambling, and other illegal activities. 
(See exhibit 1.) 
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As a result of the East Mendota situation, the subcommittee re- 
studied proposals made in Senate bill 2928 to offer funds to help Govy- 
ernment and private groups construct housing for farmworkers. With 
such aid as a tool, local officials may be able to end some of the squalor 
now existing in East Mendota and many other fringe communities 
like it. Bills proposing education assistance are also under reexami- 
nation. 


MURIETTA PACKING SHED—THE ELITE MIGRANT 


A few miles from East Mendota, the subcommittee encountered the 
most affluent migrant workers it has yet met. They were at work at 
the Murietta packing shed, an open, metal-roofed structure at which 20 
freight cars a day are loaded during the height of the melon harvest, 
The workers, who had completed similar work in Arizona before com- 
ing to the San Joaquin Valley, sort and pack the melons with the help 
of extensive mechanical apparatus. They were busy on cantaloupes 
when the subcommittee visited. Estimates of their annual wages 
ranged from $8,000 to $15,000 (see fig. 11). 


Fiaure 11.—Interior view of Murietta melon packing shed operation near 
Mendota, Calif., July 9, 1960. 


FRESNO COUNTY HOUSING CENTER AT FIREBAUGH 


Twenty years ago, the Farm Security Administration built 156 
metal shelters for farmworkers at Firebaugh, about 9 miles from East 
Mendota. Today, these structures are owned by the Fresno County 
Authority and they are showing their age. 

They are not insulated in a region where summer temperatures of 
110 to 120 are not unusual. They are small (the usual dimensions do 
not exceed 16 by 20 feet). Toilets and showers are in distant central 
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buildings separate from living quarters. Thesubcommittee inspection 
party saw garbage cans adjacent to faucets from which residents draw 
their water supply. Several children, their feet bare, were playing 
in an abandoned car. It was the only play facility around. Broken 
glass was scattered on the floor of the vehicle. (See fig. 12.) 


FicurE 12.—Children playing in abandoned car, as only recreational facility 
available, at Fresno County Housing Center at Firebaugh, Calif., July 9, 1960. 


Maurice E. Larive, manager of the project, said that single persons 
paid a $15 monthly rent, $22.50 for two persons, and $30 for 3. Fifty 
new housing units had been built in recent years. He said that 1,000 
persons were living at the center on July 9. Many of them were chop- 
ping cotton (thinning small plants from cotton rows) in Fresno 
County fields. Mr. Larive, in a report to the authority, gave his im- 
pression of the subcommittee visit. In so doing, he told many things 
about the housing center. , His report follows: 


FIREBAUGH, CALIF., July 9, 1960. 


A REPORT ON THE VISIT OF U.S. SENATOR HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., AND HIS 
PARTY TO FIREBAUGH FARM LABOR CAMP 


U.S. Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., of New Jersey, and about 30 other 
persons interested in farm labor housing and other problems of this group, 
stopped at the office of Fresno County Housing Authority about 10 a.m., 
Saturday, July 9. 
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They asked such questions as when the labor camp was built, how operated, 
the number of quarters, and the rent schedule. 

The Senator asked about the new units, how they were rented and if the 
tenants were doing an acceptable job in caring for their units. I told him if 
I had a good home to rent, I would be happy to rent it to 48 out of the 50 tenants 
and that the other 2 were doing a fair job in keeping their units up. He asked 
about the old upstairs apartments, their livability and what we did to keep them 
up. I told him that we made improvements as needed. The group did not 
inspect or go to the new units or apartments. 

There seemed to be a variation of opinions among the group on various prob- 
lems. I talked to one member of the group who felt that reasonable housing 
should not be furnished as he felt that the type of people we house did not 
have enough ambition to better themselves. I told him that would apply to a 
very few and that most of our people worked when work was available and 
that many of them worked as much as 14 hours a day when possible, but due 
to the conditions of farmwork as regards its availability wages are generally 
small and this type of people could not afford larger rents. I also mentioned 
that wages in piecework were very low for many people due to their lack of 
adaptability for such work. 

From the office we made a tour of the shelter area. I believe the sub- 
committee attorney, Mr. Blackwell, did most of the interviewing of tenants. 
They first stopped at one Mrs. Layer living in B-1.5. They inquired about her 
family, about going to other areas to work, wages, and living conditions. She 
told them she was not happy having to live in the shelters but could not afford 
to live any place else. She was asked what she did not like about living there 
and she told them they were too confined, that the neighbors were too close. 
She told them she was treated good by the housing authority. 

The group next inspected the units along B-9 row which also have clean and 
fairly well kept units. The questioning was somewhat the same with all 
tenants wanting better places to live. Many of the group were amazed to find 
that the tenants visited did keep their units clean as well as the grounds. 

The area next visited was the showers, toilets, and laundry facilities. We 
were complimented by several for the cleanliness of our showers. I explained 
how we cleaned and disinfected the toilets daily and why we could not have 
seats on the toilets, which they seemed to understand. 

The group spent some time talking to a Mrs. Hubbs and her family who live 
here and were doing their washing. By this time the conversation turned more 
to wages than housing. She informed them her wages were cut from 90 cents 
per hour to 85 cents and told of being deducted 25 cents per day by labor con- 
tractors. They also visited one colored family in D-2.6, the John Webb family. 

Senator Williams expressed an interest in the education of the people of this 
area, wanting to know how many children finished the eighth grade, how many 
attended and graduated from high school, and if any went on to college. Not 
having any statistics on such information I gave him only information I have 
observed. 

The need of a play area for the children was brought up with several of the 
group feeling it should be provided if possible. 

They asked about segregation and I told them we did not segregate but that 
most of the colored, Spanish, as well as whites did want to live in areas with 
like groups. 

It seemed to be the opinion of Senator Williams as well as the group generally 
that something should de done to raise the standards of living of the farm 
laborer, especially the so-called migrant. 

(Report made by M. E. Larive, manager, Firebaugh Farm Labor Camp, 
July 9, 1960.) 


The 25 cents to which Mr. Larive refers was described by Mrs. 
Hubbs as a social security payment. 

Not every member of the inspection party would agree with Mr. 
Larive’s description of their reaction to the cleanliness of the camp. 
Many expressed concern about the shower room and toilet facilities. 
In fact, housing inspectors of the California Division of Housing 
stated that one of the large shower and toilet facilities was far below 
the minimum sanitation standards required by the State law applica- 
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ble to farm labor camps. Unfortunately, however, the Firebaugh 
camp is not covered by State law applicable to farm labor camps, so 
there is no action the State housing inspectors can take to bring this 
facility up to minimum sanitation standards. As to the homes them- 
selves, Many were comparatively clean. Others were among the worst 
kept yet seen by the subcommittee. 












THE BRACEROS—CANTALOUP HARVEST 
Many witnesses have told the subcommittee about the use of Mexi- 
ean nationals, or braceros, for farmwork in the United States. On 
the farm of a grower described as the biggest melon farmer in the 
United States, the subcommittee inspected livi ing quarters and a mess- 
hall in the afternoon hours of July 9. 

Frank Coit, the ranch owner, has experimented with programs to 
keep employees at work throughout the year. He maintains a ma- 
chine sl hop to repair and build ranch equipment and a small factory 
where fishing rods are made. Some workers are kept busy between 
growing seasons on new housing construction. 

As exiibit 2 explains, braceros work primarily during the cantaloup 
harvest at the Coit Ranch. Their living quarters in the one building 
visited by the subcommittee were clean, air-conditioned and well main- 
tained. (See fig. 15.) The dining hall was equally impressive. 




































FiGcurRE 13.—Interior view of Coit Ranch living quarters for Mexican “braceros”, 
near Mendota, Calif., July 9, 1960. 


Social agency observers who toured with the subcommittee said that 
domestic workers were not permitted inside the messhall. ‘They 
pointed to small, wooden, paint-peeling structures about a half-mile 
away and said that domestics were housed there, Mr. Coit said later 
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that domestic workers can use the bracero messhall if they pay for 
the meals. 

On the menu for the braceros and the visitors were pork chops 

salad, sweetpotatoes, tortillas, bread, ice cream, cake, and a old 
punchlike drink. Asked if the menu was typical, several braceros 
said it was. They said, too, that they had come to prefer American 
dishes to the Mexican food they were served a few years ago, at the 
start of the bracero program. 


MARIETTA FARMS CO. CAMP 







IMPROVEMENT IN HOUSING 

California State housing officials have taken action to improve liv- 
ing conditions in areas where they have jurisdiction. (See testimony, 
p. 1232, Lowell Nelson’s testimony.) At the Marietta Farm Co. camp, 
where the State has authority to act, the subcommittee made its last 
stop of the day. Several buildings had been shut down until improve- 
ments could be made. Mr. Ollie Hilton, superintendent, told the sub- 
committee that the State and the grower are working cooperatively 
to improve conditions there. 









FIELD TRIP EXHIBITS 













Exhibit 1 


Citizens of the San Joaquin Valley have responded in many ways 
to the challenges posed by farmworkers. Among the most recent is a 
report ona study of farm laborers in Fresno County prepared for the 
Fresno County Rural Health and Education Committee, a Rosenbe 
Foundation project, entitled “A Preliminary Report on a Study a 
Farm Laborers in Fresno County From January 1, 1959, to ide 1, 
1959.” The study, usually referred to as the Rosenberg report, was 
conducted from January 1, 1959, to July 1, 1959. It is “the explora- 
tory phase of an intensive research and sociological survey designed to 
dev elop a ‘profile’ of a typical migratory worker, including his value 
system.” Phase 2 will be a prolonged project, possibly a 5-year action- 
research effort. 

The following article “East Mendota—Rural Slum,” prepared by 
Rev. Jeanne Price, is here extracted from the Rosenberg report: 











East MENpDoTa—RURAL SLUM 
(By Rev. Jeanne Price) 


I. EXTENT OF PROBLEM 







The Mendota area lies 35 miles northwest of Fresno, in Fresno County. It 
comprises the incorporated town of Mendota, with a population (according to the 
most recent census) of 1,600-plus; and an unincorporated area—known as East 
Mendota, lying on the east side of the Southern Pacific Railroad tracks. The 
best statistics available place the population of East Mendota as 1,250-plus. 

In the incorporated town, a loosely bounded rural slum exists. We find 
crowded living conditions in substandard housing. Recently barracks buildings 
have been moved in, to accommodate transient labor, under the aegis of labor 
contractors, who operate licensed buses to and from the vast agricultural inter- 
ests lying between Mendota and the foothills to the west. The bulk of this labor 
is Mexican, Mexican families live in this part of Mendota in one- and two-room 
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cabins. Many of these are not transient, but are endeavoring to establish a 
permanent footing in the community. City water, natural gas, electricity, and 
sewage are available in this area, although not each individual family has these 
advantages. 

East Mendota is an irregularly shaped area covering approximately one-half 
square mile. The population is predominantly Negro; is of greater density; and 
presents a typical picture of a rural slum. The west and south boundaries are 
two semi-improved roads, leading nowhere. Other streets and cross streets are 
unimproved and virtually impassable during the rainy season. 
















II, BACKGROUND OF PROBLEM 






East Mendota originated in 1946 when one man, Henry Smith, purchased the 
property from the Miller and Lux estate and subdivided it into lots 25 by 100 
feet. This date coincides with the extension of land development and prosperous 
cotton raising to the west, where enormous holdings and operations are the rule, 
and absentee ownership is common. At that time much of the seasonal labor 
employed was Negro. The town of Mendota apparently has always used public 
pressure to keep the Negro out of its incorporated area. A Negro, seeking a 
place to live (other than a cotton camp), found it possible, in 1947, to purchase 
a lot in East Mendota for $75. In March 1956, it is difficult to find a lot there 
for $250, and the asking price goes to $500. 

In general, those persons living in East Mendota (which not only include 
Negroes but Mexicans and Caucasians from the poorer sections of the South- 
eastern States) have a surprisingly low literacy level. A number of adults, in 
the 20-to-30 age range are unable to do more than sign their own names. There 
is a large number of single males among the Negroes. The average Negro, in a 
family situation, tends to have fewer children than the other racial groups. 
The Mexican is more apt to be found in a family situation, and fewer casual 
liaisons have been observed than among the Negroes and whites. 

It may be significant that there is little music heard among these persons. 
One would expect to find a few Negro groups singing, or Mexicans playing musi- 
cal instruments. The absence of interest is marked. The art teacher at the 
schools states that, in her many years of experience, she has not seen anywhere 
so little creative or artistic talent, nor so little interest evinced. 

Vice of all types: prostitution, gambling, marihuana and excessive use of 
liquor, is extremely common. This area has been found to be well known in 
this regard in San Francisco and Los Angeles, to persons seeking these things. 
A recent raid in East Mendota by the Fresno County vice squad, netted not only 
resident white and Negro prostitutes, but also men and women from Fresno, San 
Francisco, and points nearer. It is said, on good authority, that the following 
day houses of prostitution were operating openly, and gambling flourished un- 
abated. 



































III. EAST MENDOTA—RURAL SLUM 





As has been previously stated, East Mendota is geographically adjacent to the 
incorporated area of Mendota and covers approximately one-half square mile, 
where 1,250 persons live, the number varying with the peaks and lows of seasonal 
employment. 

1. The housing in this area is almost entirely substandard. There are five 
homes which are well built and neatly kept, and probably represent a cost of 
$3,000 per unit. There is one so-called motel of wood construction with plaster 
finish, which has recently been plastered and renovated. This has eight units, 
which are, for the most part, permanently occupied by persons receiving public 
assistance—such as OAS, ANC, or blind aid. There are three small stores selling 
staples—such as bread, meal, coffee, tobacco, beer, and wine. Their stocks are 
comparatively small. There are two cafes. One sells food. Both are licensed 
to sell beer and wine. These are the only legitimate businesses in the area. 

The remainder of the housing is of haphazard construction; in most cases, 
frame, corrugated iron, tar paper sheets, and even—in some cases—abandoned 
bus bodies. Those who have been able to build a two- or three-room house on 
the front of their lot, have gone to great length to build additional units— 
much less desirable, on the rest of the lot, which they hope will augment their 
income. None of these houses has natural gas, although most have electricity. 
Mr. Henry Smith, the original developer, does furnish running water from a 
private well to some of the houses. It is said that the water is unpalatable 
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and that the pressure is poor with little or no pressure at all during the hot 
summer months. 

Some new housing is in process of construction. The three places observed 
appear to be of fair quality and size, and new lumber is being used for the 
frames. There are no concrete foundations. Either local handy-man labor is 
employed, or the owner and volunteer friends do the work. 

2. It is not surprising, in view of the housing situation, that the general 
standard of health is low. The Fresno County public health nurse in this 
area states that only a small percentage of Negro mothers bring their babies to 
the well baby clinic, which is held at the school in Mendota. Marked malnu- 
trition is not evident. The school nurse states that upper-respiratory infections 
and other health problems appear to be more prevalent in East Mendota than 
within the incorporated town. 

Without verifiable figures, it would seem difficult to state unequivocally that 
veneral diseases are more prevalent in this area; but, on the basis of many 
private conversations such would seem to be the case. 

There is no public health medical clinic in either Mendota or East Mendota. 
Those who are ill avail themselves of the semimonthly night medical clinic 
services at Firebaugh, 8 miles away, or the Fresno County General Hospital— 
as transportation is available. The pattern is largely matriarchal. There is 
seldom a permanent male head of the families. 

3. Where prostitution is carried on with open doors—exposed to the view of 
anyone who passes—including children; where living together in the married 
relationship is not a common way of life: it would possibly be too much to 
expect high moral or ethical standards. It has been observed that the Negro 
and lower level Caucasians are more apt to err in this respect than is the 
Mexican practicing Roman Catholic. With the single male Negro representing 
a high proportion of the population than is usual in most places, it is not un- 
common for one female to share the attentions of two or more males. The out- 
look of the children, as shown by their casual conversation, would appear to 
have taken on the aspect of their background. 

4. As has been stated, the majority of the adults and young adults are semi- 
literate. Compulsory school attendance laws in California are of assistance in 
keeping the children of East Mendota in school. They attend the Mendota 
union schools within the incorporated area. The attendance officer of these 
schools estimates that absenteeism among the children of East Mendota is 0 
percent greater than from Mendota. Some of the reasons given for this are 
no food at home, no shoes, drinking in the home, no encouragement at home— 
leading to lack of interest in school, and necessity for additional earnings by 
the children. It has been observed that the children of this area, while at 
school, tend to clique in spite of nonsegregation. No effort has been made on 
the part of any agency—public or private—to further adult education. 

5. Two firetrucks from the town of Mendota answer the frequent fire alarms 
in East Mendota. Lacking water connections, there is little they can do. The 
eabins and buildings (built of scrap lumber in most cases) burn rapidly. The 
crowded unkept conditions of lots and alleyways present an additional fire 
hazard. No efforts toward fire prevent have been made in this area. The fact 
that a great many cabins use kerosene stoves for heating and cooking is an 
additional danger. Some lives have been lost in these fires. 

6. In East Mendota the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. furnishes electricity. Not 
all places are so equipped, and use kerosene lamps and lanterns for light. The 
few who are able to afford the cost use butane for cooking and heating. The 
remainder use kerosene stoves. Wood stoves are not practical in this area be- 
cause of the lack of fuel. 

Sanitary facilities are totally lacking. There is no sewerline in this area, 
a few of the more privileged have bathrooms and cesspools. The crazily leaning 
patched-up outside toilet is a prominent feature of East Mendota. It is pos- 
sible that many families use the same toilet; and unfortunately true that there 
are many who, lacking even the outside toilet, use the open ground. In many 
places water is carried from some distance. 

7. A small number of Mexican families in this area are practicing Roman 
Catholics, who attend the Roman Catholic Church in Mendota. They are in 
the minority: A generous estimate of the number of practicing Christians in 
Fast Mendota would be 150. These probably would describe themselves as 
either Pentecostal or Southern Baptist. Little evangelistic effort has been 
observed among these persons. 
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8. Most persons who live in East Mendota are engaged in seasonal employment 
of one type or another. When employed, the bulk of their shopping for staple 
goods is done at a cash market in the incorporated town. Since, in East Men- 
dota, there is no hard liquor licensed, anything stronger than beer or wine is, per- 
force, also purchased in Mendota. The Mexican from the east side of the tracks 
is apt to seek companionship and recreation among the members of his race 
who congregate in the cafes and bars of the Mexican section of the incorporated 
town. Lacking legitimate recreational facilities, the Negro of the East Mendota 
area tends to clump together with his fellow men of the area, either in a small 
“dive” or “juke joint’; or, in pleasant weather, on the street corners near the 
houses of prostitution, which are close together. Since the average Negro and 
the underprivileged Caucasian are, at best, only semiliterate, reading has little 
appeal, although pornographic material in the form of comic books is avidly 
perused. Crap games are a common sight on the vacant lots, where as many as 
20 men have been observed at one time thus occupied. Personal observations 
would lead one to believe that the Negro, as well as the Mexican, more than 
occasionally uses marijuana or other narcotics not readily identified. It would 
seem that this incidence of narcotic usage is higher among the Negro male popu- 
lation. Excessive drinking among both men and women appears to be the rule 
rather than the exception. Where employment is scarce and money limited, it 
has been observed that children go hungry (except where a free school lunch is 
furnished) while the parents spend what little they have on cheap wines. 

Dr. Harold Black, practicing D. O. in Mendota, states that abortion appears 
to be less common in Kast Mendota than other areas where he has patients. Also 
that when a misearriage does occur, the woman concerned appears to take the 
loss much harder than might be expected. 

The maintenance of law and order presents a special problem. The small police 
force (four men in toto) of the incorporated town has no authority on the East 
Mendota side of the tracks. As need arises, an officer from the sheriff’s depart- 
ment in Fresno is called; occasionally a constable from the town of Firebaugh 
officiates. This means that, of necessity, there occurs a lapse of time, ranging 
from 30 minutes to an hour or 2, from the time of need to the arrival of an 
officer. 

Some effort has been made to draw the children of this area into recreational 
activities within the incorporated area, although these are certainly limited. 
Since, outside of the schools, there is little intercourse between the two areas, 
these efforts have failed. The children of East Mendota have been thrown upon 
their own resources, which are poor; and one would feel that, without some con- 
certed effort to better their outlook and raise their standards, they will inevitably 
follow the pattern of the previous generation. 


RESOURCES AT WORK IN EAST MENDOTA 


There are no public agencies at work, full time, in this area. The public health 
department has a well baby clinic once a month in the incorporated area of Men- 
dota, which the people of East Mendota are urged to attend. A number of the 
people take advantage of the county hospital for maternity cases, etc., but trans- 
portation is a real problem. 

The Fresno County Welfare Agency has a worker in the East Mendota area. 
Most of the cases are in the aid-to-needy children category; some are regular 
welfare cases and some aid to the blind. 

No private agencies whatever are active in this area. The incorporated town 
of Mendota has a welfare committee which gives a limited amount to the aid in 
emergency cases, 

There are two Negro churches in East Mendota: one the Southern Baptist, the 
other the Church of God in Christ (Pentecostal). Both have small buildings and 
have not had full-time pastors living in this area. Each has an average attend- 
ance of about 25. 

In the incorporated town of Mendota there are both Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
troops. No children from East Mendota participate in these activities. Some of 
the smaller girls from this area belong to the Brownie Troops, which meet at the 
school during school hours. Outside of school hours it is extremely difficult to 
get the children of East Mendota to come across the tracks for any type of 
activity. 

In the incorporated town the denominations represented are Episcopal, 
Methodist, Roman Catholic, Pentecostal, Southern Baptist, and Mexican Pen- 
tecostal. All are small and struggling and have a continuing problem finding 
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financial support. The only two churches which might be prevailed upon to 
work actively in East Mendota would be the Episcopal and Methodist churches. 
However, it would require more staff and financial backing than is available to 
either at the present. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE SLUM CONDITIONS IN EAST MENDOTA 


No definite statistics on the crime rate in East Mendota are available to those 
preparing this paper. In a 3-year period it has been observed that the violence 
which reaches the press under the name “Mendota,” has generally originated in 
East Mendota. In some instances three or four persons detained in the jail 
in the incorporated town have been residents of East Mendota, although the 
offenses were committeed within the incorporated town. 

The Mendota Union Schools administration states that more than half of 
their juvenile problems originate in East Mendota. These juvenile offenders 
are not all necessarily of the ages which are usually in elementary schools ; many 
of the eighth-grade children are 15 and 16 years old. Unwed motherhood is fre- 
quent and is not particularly frowned upon. 

The standards of cleanliness and neatness are low. Few of these people feel 
the desirability of cleanliness—either of body, mind, or surroundings. Cases 
of pediculosis are frequently observed among both adults and children. 

The cotton harvest in this vast agricultural empire lasts approximately 3 
months, with some cleanup work in the fields for 6 weeks longer. Where an 
entire family works, the income is substantial. Mr. “P” states that he, his 
wife, and one teenage daughter are able to make about $20 a day picking cotton. 
The cleanup work and pulling bolls seldom brings in more than $1 per day per 
person. It is cold, wet work, ruinous to shoes and clothing. It is to be em- 
phasized that peak wages can be made for 7 or 8 weeks at most, in “first 
picking” cotton. Chopping cotton and thinning beets in the spring pays 70 
cents per hour, with irregular hours, and rainy and windy days when work 
is impossible. 

Most families at the beginning of the peak-wage season are in arrears 
financially. They have debts, the entire family is in need of shoes and clothing. 
If they have an old ear, it needs tires and repairs; if they have not, they desire 
to buy an old car to provide them greater mobility. Systematic saving is 
unheard of in their lexicon; thrifty buying they do not understand. A Mexican 
or a Negro will purchase an avocado at 30 cents and lack the additional change 
for a loaf of bread. Their money is spent as fast as it is received. 

Consequently, when employment ceases, there is considerable suffering and 
deprivation in this area. Of 378 requests for assistance by needy persons in 
January and February of 1956, the following figures appear: 


Country 
East Mendota (including 
Mendota labor 


Couples (no children) . 5 
Couples (with children) 15 
Single persons 31 
Number of children represented 30 


Since a portion of this area is transient and, from time to time, these transients 
return, it is possible to note their progress or lack thereof on the socioeconomic 
scale. No one has been observed who has bettered himself, although such would 
probably not return here. Some have fallen somewhat lower. The majority ap- 
pear unchanged and, with increasing age, appear more willing to remain in this 
place. 

SEPTEMBER 1956 


Since the preparation of the foregoing material in March 1956, some children’s 
work has been done in East Mendota. 

After considerable preparatory work by a representative of the Episcopal 
Church in Mendota, a 4-H Club was formed for junior girls. There are at 
present 10 girls under the dirction of Mrs. Shaw of the California Extension 
Service, who utilizes volunteer assistance from the community whenever avail- 
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able. No leadership for a boys’ club has been developed to date. The situation 
presents some difficulties, as most of the men and women work in the fields when- 
ever possible. 

In July, the Episcopal Church conducted a Vacation Bible School in East 
Mendota. No housing exists for such a project so a tent was used. The largest 
attendance was 34, the smallest 26; all children attending were sixth grade or 
under. 

For the past two winters the Mendota Emergency Council program has been 
administered under the joint direction of the Episcopal mission and the division 
of home missions. The Episcopal Church has been more active in this fringe 
area, with the D.H.M. giving more attention to the labor camps. Much insight 
has been gained into the individual and family problem and some confidence 
established among a group which has been notoriously suspicious and mis- 
trustful. 

The representative of the Episcopal Church in Mendota states that there are 
at present 10 persons in East Mendota who appear to have leadership ability 
and community interest, and are alert to the problems and difficulties of the 
area. At present they seem discouraged because of lack of interest, funds, and 
understanding on the part of established organizations outside of the com- 


munity. It is probably safe to assume that they would cooperate with an effort 
toward community betterment. 


Exhibit 2 
The Rosenberg report interviewers visited large ranches and re- 


ported on their findings. The following excerpts discuss some of those 
visits : 


REPORT OF AN INTERVIEW WITH Mr. JACK WOLFF, BUSINESS MANAGER OF GIFFEN 
RANCH AT FIVE PorInts, CALir., ON May 5, 1959 


The following are general comments made by Mr. Wolff during the interview: 
At one time, the Giffen Ranch had 10 labor camps consisting of 100 to 200 units 
to each camp—making a total of approximately 2,000 units. These units were 
army huts, 16 by 16 feet in size. There were central showers and central latrines. 
Most of the camps had a grocery store. It required 20 to 25 men at a cost of 
$50,000 a year to maintain the camps. There were numerous complaints from 
the division of housing and criticism from other people about the camps. There 
were problems that required calling the constable from the Coalinga district. 
As each camp had a contractor in charge of it, it was the duty of the contractor 
to move the troublemakers out of his camp. Each contractor had a person 
referred to as the “camp boss” in each camp. 

Mr. Wolff was of the opinion that the laborers liked the camps in spite of 
the adverse conditions. He spoke especially of camp 29, the first really big 
camp. Here the contractor ran a pool hall and a cafe and the place had the 
reputation of being rough. This seemed to attract the laborers. However, as 
mechanization ended the need for great numbers of cotton pickers, bulldozers 
were brought in to tear down the camps. The laborers moved to Huron, 
Hanford, and the outskirts of Fresno. Mr. Wolff said they were now living in 
conditions much worse than the camps. 

At the present time, about 500 of these people are needed for cleanup work 
in the cotton fields. They are brought in by bus during this time. Last year 
out of 11,000 acres of cotton, they picked about 5 percent of the crop and the 
balance was mechanically harvested. As work slackens after cleanup work, 
Mr. Wolff said the Negroes were the first to starve and go for relief, the Anglos 
next, and 3 weeks later the Mexican Americans would go. 

The Giffen Ranch now employs 300 permanent people. These are irrigation 
men, tractor drivers, and supervisors. All of them live on the ranch. Their 
houses are rent free with water and electricity furnished. (Nore.—We noticed 
well-kept lawns, shade trees, shrubbery, a swimming pool and playground for 
these permanent employees.) A good many of these people are from the Dust- 
bowl of Texas and Oklahoma and have been with the Giffen Ranch for 20 years. 
Mr. Wolff commented that many of the Dustbowl people have bought from 40- 
to 80-acre ranches for themselves. Others work as ranch foremen on the West 
Side. There is some turnover among the permanent employees. They employ 
all the Mexican Americans they can. They have found the Negroes tend to 
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move—trifting to Helm and Riverdale. Mr. Wolff said he would not object to 
the staff obtaining interviews from the permanent people on the ranch. 

When laborers are brought in for weeding or cleanup work, they are obtained 
through a contractor. There are numerous contractors competing for men. 
The contractors get the measurements of the fields, a price is established for 
each row, and then a flat rate of 3314 percent on top of the gross payroll is paid 
to the contractor. Out of this 3314 percent, the contractor pays social security 
and compensation. Any employee can come to the office on the ranch and find 
out what the rate of pay is. Pay for chopping cotton runs about $7 a day. 
Mr. Wolff felt it was most unlikely that contractors take advantage of workers 
in any way. 

With respect to the need for large numbers of hand laborers in the future, 
Mr. Wolff said he thought that when more water is available, the West Side 
would grow more vegetables, as well as tree and vine crops. These crops, he 
believes, will require hand pickers. Although hand labor has dropped a lot in 
the past 3 to 5 years, the demand will increase with the growth of these crops. 
According to Mr. Wolff, in the growing of melons today, it has been found that 
in stoop labor the Mexican Americans hold up better than Anglos or Negroes. 
He said the Giffen Ranch tended to be partial to the Mexican Americans as 
laborers. 


REPORT OF AN INTERVIEW WITH Mr. LEE PARKER, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, 
AND Mr. BARTON DALE, PERSONAL MANAGER, AT THE FRANK Corr RANCH, 
JUNE 3, 1959 


The Coit Ranch has 8,000 acres. About 2,600 acres are in melons. Cotton, 
(1,700 acres), alfalfa, and barley are also grown. All the barley and alfalfa are 
fed to 4,000 head of beef cattle on the ranch. Each year 5,000 pheasants are 
raised on the ranch, most of which are later turned loose on the Coit Ranch 
near Gilroy. There are two cotton gins and one feed-mixing mill. Building and 
repairing of all machinery is done in the big machine shop. Among the other 
buildings are a new cafeteria where three meals a day are served to single, male 
employees or to anyone else who cares to eat there. Last year there was a 
loss of $25,000 on this venture. A new bunkhouse has been built that sleeps 
192 men. Future plans include a swimming pool and playground. 

Harvevsting the melon crop is the biggest problem on the ranch. The actual 
picking cannot be done by machine. The men gather the melons into windrows 
and a machine with a conveyor belt picks them up and loads them. This work 
is by the piece but the wage is never less than $1 an hour. A crew of men works 
together. Their load is counted in crates and the pay divided equally among 
them. They will average $8 to $9 a day. A crew tends to get rid of any slow 
worker until eventually all the slow men are in one crew. In picking melons 
it has been found that the Mexican American can stand the heat of the sun better 
than Negroes or Anglos. However, not many of the younger generation of the 
Mexican Americans are going into this work so most of the domestic pickers are 
40 years old or older. Braceros are used in the harvesting of melons. They 
make good help for they are here for only 60 to 90 days and want to make their 
stake in that length of time. Mr. Parker remarked that 9 out of 10 of these 
men have a marked nutritional deficiency when they arrive, but improve 
rapidly with three good meals a day. The regulations governing the use of 
braceros state that they must be fed for $1.75 a day which helped to account 
for the loss of money in the cafeteria. Often the “domestics,” as Mr. Parker 
called them, will leave after the first picking of melons and move on to another 
area of the country but the braceros will stay. He referred to them as “willing” 
workers and considered them a necessity in picking melons. No laborers are 
obtained through labor contractors. Mr. Dale said “Mr. Coit and Mr. Parker 
want people to get what is coming to them.” 

In the packing sheds a man can make as much as $100 a day. In 60 days many 
of them make from $4,000 to $5,000. When a husband and wife both work, their 
income can run between $8,000 and $10,000. Women are used for wrapping and 
for placing a small paper sticker on each melon. In 2 months, many of them can 
make $2,500 at this work. The melon season starts in Mexico in December, moves 
to Texas in January, and ends in northern California. Most of the melon workers 
are from Arizona and return there when the season ends. 

Domestic help is used for irrigating. The flood-type irrigating requires skilled 
men. This work pays 90 cents an hour. If pipe-type irrigating is used, the men 
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move the pipes eight times a day and are paid $2.10 for each move—earning 
$16.80 a day. 

Mr. Parker says Mr. Coit has good relations with his employees. He says Mr. 
Coit has no desire for personal wealth and wants Satisfied employees. He seeks 
ways to keep the employees busy all year. To help provide year-round work, 
he has the men work in the machine shop repairing and building equipment used 
on the ranch. They also do repairing and building of the houses. Wintertime 
work is also provided in the factory where fishing rods are made. The fishing 
tackle idea came about as a result of a merchandising scheme for Coit melons. 
If a person submitted a certain number of stickers from Coit melons, he could 
get a fishing rod at a greatly reduced price. Although this type of work was 
referred to as a “small” operation on the ranch, it does help to provide year-round 
employment (but operates at a loss). 

Accordiug to Mr. Parker, a master plan is being worked out on the ranch which 
will provide better living and working conditions for the employees. Some new 
houses are being built and some of the older ones are being painted and repaired 
at the present time. However, the chief obstacle to carrying out a building pro- 
gram, such as they have thought about, is the fact that they do not qualify for 
FHA loans and are not able to borrow hundreds of thousands of dollars at a low 
interst rate for a term of 20 or 30 years. A sewage disposal plant has been bought 
at a cost of $80,000. Some thought has been given to the idea of making the 
living area of the ranch into a small city but it has been estimated that it would 
cost $200,000 to provide roads and drainage for every 50 houses. In addition, 
there would be the cost of fire protection, police protection, ete. 

The number of employees on the ranch runs from 125 to 700 people. At the 
present time, there are approximately 140 units of housing for the employees. 
About 74 units are in one camp (labeled “Mexican Camp” even though some 
Anglos live there too), 19 units in another camp, plus some apartments in Men- 
dota. A few employees live in Government housing in Firebaugh and Mr. Coit 
pays the rent for them. Between 30 and 40 units are 3-, 4-, and 5-bedroom houses 
for the permanent employees. (NotTe.—Some of the houses we saw for the perma- 
nent employees were new stucco houses and others were frame houses painted 
white. Most had lawns, some flowers, some shade trees. The Mexican Camp 
had the typical box-type cabin. All the privies will be eliminated as soon as the 
sewage disposal plant is completed. ) 

As to the future, if more water comes to the West Side, Mr. Parker feels the 
same crops will continue to be grown. He says more fruit is grown on the East 
Side now than can be marketed so there would be no point to growing more 
on the West Side. He feels that people who are not familiar with farming are 
the ones who advocate the 160-acre land limitation. However, if this limitation 
should be enforced, he says there would be many people who would not want to 
farm their 160 acres and then someone like Mr. Coit could lease these areas. 
The Coit Ranch could also do business in the cotton gins and the feed mill with 
the small farmers. He mentioned they could also go into the hardware business 
and buy and sell machinery to the small farmers. 

Several times during the interview Mr. Parker said, “We are proud of our 
operation and quality of product.” 
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APPENDIX 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR SURVEY OF FARM LABOR CREW LEADER PRACTICES 
I. PURPOSE 


The Department of Labor is recommending the enactment of a bill to provide 
for the registration of crew leaders of migratory farmworkers engaged in inter- 
state employment. This statement reviews the character and operation of the 
crew leader system and provides additional information, with particular refer- 
ence to problems which give rise to need for regulation. 


It, SUMMARY 


The farm labor market in many areas is characterized by seasonal demand for 
labor for relatively short periods of time. Since in many areas this demand 
cannot be met locally from workers living within commuting distance, it is 
necessary to recruit workers who are willing to migrate from neighboring areas 
and from other States. Because of the special nature of farm employment, 
relationships between workers and employers are often temporary and im- 
personal. The crew leader plays a unique and important role in the farm labor 
market where migratory workers are involved. He organizes groups of workers 
in areas in which they live, establishes contact between them and employers 
who are often located in labor-shortage areas in other States, and helps to 
provide continuity of employment for workers. A crew leader usually provides 
the means of transportation for members of his crew, lends them money if nec- 
essary during the season, pays them their wages, handles all contracts with 
the growers, and generally supervises the workers on the job. Most crew leaders 
perform these functions in a satisfactory and responsible manner. 

A new survey made by the Department of Labor confirms, however, that there 
are many cases in which crew leaders take unfair advantage of the workers 
and growers who are dependent on them. These cases occur most frequently 
in connection with payment of wages and charges for transportation and 
supplies. Specifically, abuses most frequently attributed to crew leaders were 
related to— 

(1) Overcharging workers for transportation advances, collecting for travel 
expenses from both employers and workers, collecting advances from employer 
and failing to report for work or reporting with a smaller crew than the 
number for whom travel advances had been made. 

(2) Underpaying workers by giving them a short count or short weight on 
units produced; and overcharging employers by giving them inflated production 
figures on piece rate activities. 

(3) Abandoning workers without paying them; failing to pay agreed-upon 
wage rate, wages earned, or bonus collected from employers; and making im- 
proper deductions from workers’ earnings. 

(4) Overcharging for meals, groceries, and crew leader’s services. 

(5) Illegal sale of liquor and dope, gambling, and similar illegal activities. 

Some of the other abuses mentioned were charging workers for transporta- 
tion when the crew leader had agreed to pay the cost; abandoning a crew 
without means of transportation; charging workers for rental of equipment 
which was provided free of charge by employer; using underage workers, and 
the hiring of undesirable workers. 

Several States with substantial numbers of migratory agricultural workers 
have laws regulating crew leaders to some extent. These States generally agree 
that, because of the interstate character of the problem, Federal registration of 
crew leaders is needed to strengthen and supplement State action. 
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IIl. 





SOURCES OF 





INFORMATION 


Information regarding the role of the crew leader in the farm labor market 
was obtained from departments of labor in several States which have laws or 
regulations requiring the registration of crew leaders and which regulate their 
activities. This included a discussion of crew leader abuses and comments as 
to the need for Federal legislation. 

In addition, a special survey of State employment security offices was con- 
ducted in January 1960, to obtain information on crew leader practices in areas 
in which employment of 1,000 or more interstate migrants was reported during 
1959. Replies were received from 140 areas in 36 States located in all regions 
of the Nation which together used over 150,000 migrant workers during 1959. 

The information on some aspects in the crew leader system is incomplete 
because the local employment service offices usually do not keep a record of crew 
leader activities except insofar as recruitment and placement are involved, and 
only a few States have regulations applying to crew leaders. Some employers 
also overlook malpractices for fear of losing a crew when a high!v perishable 
crop is ready for harvest, and illegal activities confined to campg oiuds may not 
come to the attention of law-enforcement officials. 


IV. 






BACKGROUND 


A crew is a group of agricultural workers headed by a crew leader who 
organizes and recruits the members of the crew and negotiates with employers 
concerning terms and other conditions of employment. Crews may be com- 
prised of individual adult workers or family groups. In a family crew all the 
workers are related by blood or marriage and the head of the family functions 
as crew leader. Crews which originate in Texas or the Southwest are usually 
employed in the Western, Central and Great Lakes States, while crews origi- 
nating in Florida and other southeastern States are usually employed along 
the eastern seaboard and Great Lakes area. Enforcement of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rules governing transportation of migrants by truck is ex- 
pected to result in an increase in the number of workers who migrate as in- 
dividual family units rather than as members of a multiple family crew. The 
Texas Employment Commission reports a growing movement of workers by pri- 
vate automobile. 

The exact number of crew leaders in the United States is not known. The 
Department estimates that there are about 8,000 migratory crew leaders with 
200,000 individual crew workers and 50,000 nonworking family members. The 
crew members and their families comprise about half of all people who migrate 
from State to State at some time during the year in search of farm jobs; the 
remaining migrants travel as individuals or in small unorganized grouys. The 
crews work mainly on cotton, sugar beets, tomatoes, potatoes, beans, and other 
vegetables and fruit. During 1957, the latest year for which data are avail- 
able, migrants who worked more than 25 days averaged 115 days of farm wage 
work and earned $745 from farm work during the year. 

Although crew leaders help to organize the farm labor market and render many 
valuable services to workers and employers, the nature of the relationship be- 
tween the crew leader on one hand and the worker and employer on the other 
hand may give rise to abuses by a minority of crew leaders. In general, such 
abuses are more likely to occur with crews in which the crew leader is un- 
related to the workers in his crew; crew leaders who are heads of families or 
are related to family groups in their crews usually do not create problems. 

Since most crews operate across State lines, a growing body of opinion holds 
that effective regulation is most practicable on a Federal basis. This opinion 
maintains that the refusal of any one State to license an irresponsible crew 
leader would, in the absence of nationwide regulation, merely divert such crew 
leader and his workers to another State, to the detriment of farm employers in 
the States that seek to enforce reasonable standards. 

Hight States (California, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and Washington) and Puerto Rico nevertheless have recognized 
the need to deal with the crew leader problem and have laws regulating to some 
extent interstate crew leaders. The experience of these States should be of par- 
ticular value in assessing the need for Federal legislation. 
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V. OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED STATES 


The commissioners of labor of these States, except Nevada which as yet has 
no experience to report, were asked for opinions relating to the national regis- 
tration of crew leaders. Six of the seven States expressed the opinion that 
Federal registration was needed and that it would strengthen and supplement 
State action." Texas and Puerto Rico made no comments on this question. 

Following is a summary of the views expressed— 

(1) California: The licensing and regulation of farm labor contractors or 
crew leaders have been beneficial in protecting the interests of agricultural work- 
ers. We would favor a Federal law. 

(2) New Jersey: The Federal registration of crew leaders at the point of 
origin would certainly work to eliminate those who, without any commitments 
for work, roam around the country seeking jobs with their helpless crew in tow. 
It would give needed protection to responsible crew leaders and to farm 
employers. 

(3) New York: If, as a result of national registration of crew leaders, con- 
ditions were improved in other States, it would have an indirect and beneficial 
effect on the crew leader program. 

(4) Oregon: An individual State cannot do an adequate job of correcting un- 
desirable practices which militate against the best interests of both workers and 
employers. 

(5) Pennsylvania: If many States passed laws regulating crew leaders, the 
regulations would not be uniform. This situation would not only cause con- 
fusion but would also place an unreasonable burden on many crew leaders who 
operate in three or more States since they would be required to obtain a separate 
license to operate in each State. 

(6) Washington: Federal legislation requiring the registration of interstate 
crew leaders would be of benefit in that it would aid in further controlling crew 
leaders in the State since it would control them on a national basis. 


VI. FIELD SURVEY FINDINGS 


A crew leader usually provides the means of transportation for members of 
his crew, lends them money if necessary during the season, pays them their 
wages, handles all contacts with the growers, and generally supervises the work- 
ers on the job. Cases where crew leaders have taken advantage of the de 
pendence of workers and growers on them occur most frequently in connection 
with payment of wages and charges for transportation and supplies. 


A. Transportation charges 


A majority of the areas surveyed reported that migrant farmworkers who are 
members of crews do not pay directly for the costs of moving from job to job. 
In nearly 60 percent of the areas surveyed the employers or the crew leaders 
pay the costs. One-third of the other areas (40), however, reported that 
transportation costs are shifted by the employer or crew leader to the workers 
through payroll deductions; 22 of these areas reported that it was common 
practice to return to the workers the deductions made for transportation, the 
most common requirement being that they stay on the job the whole season. In 
some areas the employer will return transportation costs if earnings are too 
low or conditions are abnormal. 

In the sugar beet and pickle crops for example, where the workers must make 
long trips from Texas to northern States, it is customary for the growers to 
pay for transportation from the home base areas at the rate of $10 to $30 per 
worker, depending on the distance involved, or at the rate of 1 cent per worker 
per mile. Some growers in Idaho also pay a subsistence allowance of $5 per 
adult and $1.50 for children under 14 years of age while the crew is in transit 
to the job. A few growers or food processors in Wisconsin pay 1 cent per mile 
per worker to crews coming from Minnesota, Montana, or North Dakota. In 
most cases, however, when crews make short trips from job to job, the trans- 
portation costs are usually absorbed by the crew leader. The crew leader 


usually provides transportation from the last job of the season back to the 
home base. 


1See attachment A, “Comments re Need for Federal Crew Leader Registration by State 
Labor Officials.” 
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Almost every area reported that there are no charges to the worker for 
transportation from housing area to the worksite. Depending on the circum- 
stances, the grower may pay the crew leader or some other person for this 
service or the crew leader must pay these costs out of his gross remuneration 
or share of the workers’ earnings. Only five areas reported that the workers 
pay a truckdriver or the crewleader for transportation to the job, with charges 
ranging from 25 cents to $1 a day. 

Fifteen of the areas reported instances of malpractices in connection with 
transportation charges. These relate to— 

(1) Overcharging workers for transportation advances or collecting for 
transportation expenses from both employer and workers (six areas). 

(2) Collecting a transportation advance from an employer and failing to 
report to work or reporting with a smaller crew than contracted for (four 
areas). One of these areas also reported a crew leader who reported for work 
after accepting expenses, worked a few days, and then went to another em- 
ployer in order to again collect for transportation costs. 

(3) Charging workers for trips to work or for transportation costs when 
workers were not supposed to pay (two areas). 

(4) Abandoning a crew without means of transportation and failure to return 
workers to their homes. 

(5) Charging workers excessively for crew leader's services. 

(6) Charging workers for transportation costs if they leave the crew before 
the end of the season, even though crew leader may have recovered the expenses 
during the season. 


B. Wage and financial arrangements 


Members of crews may be paid either directly by the grower or food processor 
or by the crew leader, who acts as an intermediary between the grower and the 
workers. Nearly two-thirds (63 percent) of the areas surveyed reported that 
workers were paid by the crew leaders; employers paid wages directly to 
workers in the remaining areas. 

There are four general methods by which crew leaders are paid: 

(1) Over half (55 percent) of the areas reported that crew leaders are usually 
paid an override per unit produced by the members of their crews. For example, 
in the Wisconsin cherry harvest, crew leaders are paid 1 cent per pail of cherries 
picked by members of their crews; in Ohio, 1 or 2 cents per hamper of tomatoes; 
in New York, 2 to 5 cents per box of apples, depending on crew leader's responsi- 
bilities; in Idaho, $1 per acre of sugar beets thinned and another dollar per acre 
for providing transportation, or 50 cents per acre hoed, and in cotton areas 35 
cents to 50 cents per hundredweight picked and delivered to the gin. In some 
areas the override is not based on units produced but is equal to about 10 per- 
cent of the crew’s earnings. 

(2) In nearly one out of five areas (18 percent), crew leaders are paid on an 
hourly or daily basis for supervision, which may be in addition to earnings 
for their own field labor if so engaged, for transporting workers to the field or 
hauling the crop, or a bonus for recruiting the workers. For example, in parts 
of Idaho they receive $1.25 per hour; in Michigan the rates are $1 per hour, 
$10 to $15 per day, or about $1 per worker per day; in some areas the crew 
leaders are paid up to 50 cents per hour more than crew members. 

(3) About 15 percent of the areas stated that the crew leader contracts to 
harvest a crop for a gross sum or at a fixed rate per unit, out of which he pays 
all expenses—wages, transportation, contributions for old-age and survivors 
insurance, etc. For example, in South Carolina the practice is for a crew leader 
to be paid 45 cents per field box of tomatoes delivered to the employer’s shed. 
The crew leader pays his workers 25 cents per box and has 20 cents per box 
for his services, including such things as supervision, checking, loading, truck- 
ing, etc. In New Jersey, crew leaders contract to pick potatoes at about 10 cents 
per field bag, paying their workers 8 cents, or tomatoes at 15 cents per five 
eighths bushel, paying the workers 12 cents. In some areas of New York State 
the crew leader receives 70 cents per bushel for harvesting snap beans and pays 
the field hand 50 cents per bushel. 

(4) In about 13 percent of the areas the crew leader, usually the head of a 
family unit, is paid the same wage rate as any other crewmember while work- 
ing in the fields. In addition to pay for fieldwork, however, the crew leader may 
also receive a stipulated amount for recruiting and transporting the workers, 
and for hauling the crop. 
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The areas surveyed reported that employers frequently advance money to the 
erew leader for transportation expenses, salary, or other purposes. About half 
reported that advances were made for transportation expenses, about one-fourth 
mentioned salary advances, and about one-half said that money was sometimes 
advanced for truck repairs, tires, food, fines, licenses, or insurance. 

On the other hand, crew leaders often extended credit to the members of their 
crews. About two-thirds of the areas reported it was done only occasionally, 
while a few others indicated that, instead of advancing funds, the crew leaders 
would guarantee credit extended by a grocery store. 

Three-fourths of the areas reported that the crew leader acts as bookkeeper 
and paymaster, recording the hours worked or the number of units produced. 
In the process he makes deductions for funds advanced and sometimes for 
OASL. 

About one out of seven areas (19 percent) reported some crew leader abuses 
in connection with payment of wages. Some areas indicated two or more types 
of irregularities. These included: 

(1) Short count or short weight on units produced, or requiring workers to 
overfill standard unit (sack, bushel, or box) paid on piece-rate basis (six areas). 

(2) Collecting wages from employers or withholding wages and then aban- 
doning the workers without paying them (five areas). 

(3) Making improper deductions for OASI or income taxes, or failure to 
forward the funds to the proper authorities (four areas). 

(4) Taking a percentage of the workers’ earnings without the workers’ con- 
sent, paying less than agreed rate, or making improper deductions, other than 
for OASI and income taxes (four areas). 

(5) Charging workers for rental of equipment which was provided free of 
charge by the grower. 

(6) Giving employer inflated production figures on piece-rated activities. 

(7) Collecting bonus or other money due workers but not paying them. 

The Oregon Legislative Interim Committee on Migratory Labor in its report 
on “Migratory Labor in Oregon” (October 1958) states that the general practice 
of using the crew leader as a paymaster or as the source of wage payments to 
the crew members may lead to abuses of the following types: 

(1) Crew leader collects transportation payments and other fees from the 
employer and the migrant. 

(2) High markup on rents. 

(3) Cutting wage payment below that previously agreed on. 

(4) Charging the farmer for more than was accomplished by the workers. 

The Oregon Legislative Interim Committee on Migratory Labor in “A Social 
Protile of the Spanish-Speaking Migratory Farm Laborer” states that the most 
prevalent abuses seem to take the form of excessive shares of crew worker 
earnings taken by the leaders or very high overrides on worker earnings paid 
by employers to crew leaders. Other problems are excessive transportation 
charges to workers, misrepresentation of crop conditions and anticipated earn- 
ings, overcrowded unsanitary housing arrangements, and abandonment of 
workers. 

The New York State Department of Labor? reported that in 1958 the greatest 
number of violations of its crew leader registration law had to do with financial 
arrangements. <A total of 246 crew leaders either failed to keep payroll records 
or make them available to State inspectors. This situation may have been re- 
sponsible for most of the 240 violations arising from failure to give wage state- 
ments to workers. 

The California Department of Industrial Relations reported that a field survey 
indicated a number of instances of abuse of workers, such as failure to pay 

rages, short weighting, selling liquor to farmworkers on the job, overcharging 
for items on sale at the jobsite, ete. These abuses are under constant investiga- 
tion and prosecution. Similarly, in Pennsylvania, nonpayment or underpayment 
of wages is a frequent complaint. 


C. Housing 


Employers in almost every area provide housing free of charge, but one-third 
of the areas reported that some of the workers had to pay for housing facilities. 
Central labor camps were also available in one-fourth of the areas, while in a 





2*“Labor Laws in Action on New York State Fruit and Vegetable Farms, 195S,”’ Special 
Labor News Memorandum No. 83, July 27, 1959. 


*See attachment B, ‘Practices of Crew Leaders Detrimental to Well-Being of Workers.” 
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small number of cases, private housing, tents or trailers were also used. Oc 
casionally employers make charges for electricity or for repairs resulting 
from damage caused by the workers. Central labor camps occasionally charged 
a small fee for operating costs. Workers who preferred to live in town paid for 
these quarters themselves. 

Three of the 136 areas which answered the questions relating to housing had 
adverse comments relating to crew leaders. One area stated that the crew 
leader accepted housing facilities which were too small to house all the mem- 
bers of his crew and another area indicated that, because of lack of off-the-job 
superVision, damage to property resulted in some farmers refusing to hire the 
same crew the following year. In the third area some of the crew’s wages were 
withheld to pay for upkeep and repair. 

D. Feeding 


In most cases the members of a crew, especially family type crews, prepared 
their own meals in the housing facility where they live. In some areas, if work- 
ers do not wish to do their own cooking, they may eat at commissaries or restau- 
rants provided by the labor camp, the employer, or by the crew leader, as the 
case may be. 

In most cases the crew leader furnished transportation to crew members to go 
to grocery stores and may even arrange for a store to extend credit to his 
workers. On a trip the crew leader may also advance money for food or may 
supply it himself. 

In six areas there were complaints that the prices charged by crew leaders 
for meals were too high for the quality or amount of food provided, or that there 
were overcharges for groceries. In one case it was reported that a crew leader 
left the area without paying his grocery bill and another said that inadequate 
meals were served on Saturday and Sunday when the workers did not work. 

Following are some additional comments relating to feeding of crew members 
obtained from sources other than the survey : 

In New York State, where crew leaders must be registered, 96 operated camp 
commissaries without permits in 1958 and 81 failed to post prices in these com- 
missaries, as required by law. In Pennsylvania it was reported that overcharges 
for camp commissary commodities, such as 50 cents for a loaf of bread and 25 
cents for a bottle of soft drink, have occurred. 




























































































FE. Supervision of workers 








Almost every crew leader was responsible in some degree for supervising 
his crew while it was on the job. However, fewer than one-half (47 percent) 
of the areas indicated that crew leaders were responsible for actions of their 
crews after working hours. Supervisory responsibilities on the job, in 
addition to paying the workers, consisted of providing transportation to and 
from the field, assigning members to the field or area to be worked, training work- 
ers when necessary, weighing the crop when necessary and keeping records of 
hours or units produced by the individual workers, assuring that quality and 
quantity specifications were being met, and other related duties. Off the job 
responsibility most frequently applies to maintenance of discipline and care of 
housing facilities—sanitation, fire hazards, etc. 















































F. Community relations 


Approximately one out of five areas (28) mentioned instances where the 
actions of crew leaders had resulted in problems for labor, welfare, and law en- 
forcement authorities. Some of the areas indicated, however, that they were of 
a minor nature as would be expected among any group of workers in a similar 
situation. Following are some of the more important problems cited : 

(1) Illegal sale of liquor, gambling, selling dope, or other illegal activities 
(14 areas). Arrests of crew leaders may lead to loss of jobs, stranding of crews, 
and probems for welfare and labor agencies. 

(2) Failure to complete job commitments sometimes results in problems for 
labor agencies, and abandoning of crew causing problems for welfare agencies 
(5 areas). 

(3) Failure to maintain housing facilities or area in a sanitary or orderly 
condition (5 areas). 

(4) Failure to register with State authorities, obtaining licenses for trucks, or 
other labor law compliance problems (4 areas). 

(5) Consistent attempts to use underage workers during school hours or 
using young workers who do not have work permits (3 areas). 
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(6) Crew leaders, by being less careful than in the past with respect to screen- 
ing of workers, are hiring undesirable workers. This results in less efficient 
work performance and more disciplinary problems for employer and law enforce- 
ment agencies (3 areas). 

(7) Failure of crew leader to remain in camp at night to maintain order has 
led to misconduct by crew members (2 areas). 

(8) Crews migrate to area without job commitment or housing arrangements 
prior to start of work (1 area). 

(9) Exploitation of workers by crew leader to maximize profits has caused 
dissension among workers (1 area). 














ATTACHMENT A 





























COMMENTS RE NEED FOR FEDERAL 





CREW LEADER REGISTRATION BY 
OFFICIALS 


STATE LABOR 


California 

John F. Henning, director, department of industrial relations, May 5, 1960: 
“This department has found the licensing and regulation of farm labor contrac- 
tors to be extremely beneficial in protecting the interests of the agricultural 
workers involved. The California Senate Fact Finding Committee on Labor and 
Welfare has been conducting hearings on the whole problem of agricultural 
workers in this State and has had presented to it proposals for intensifying the 
licensing and regulating provisions of the labor code to assist in greater en- 
forcement. 

“While California enforcement problems do not require Federal legislation, 
our department would favor a Federal law to protect farmworkers in those 
States where no State regulations exist or where standards are insufficient to 
protect workers.” 

New Jersey 


Raymond F. Male, commissioner, New Jersey Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, May 10, 1960: “The Federal registration of crew leaders at the point of 
origin * * * would certainly work to eliminate those who, without any commit- 
ments for work, roam around the country seeking jobs with their helpless crew 
in tow. It would force those who keep no records from defrauding the workers 
of their proper earnings. 

“Strict enforcement would eliminate many of * * * those who leave workers 
stranded to become public charges. Federal registration of crew leaders and/or 
labor contractors would also aid the annual worker plan. In short, it would 
give needed protection to responsible crew leaders and to farm employers.” 
New York 

Robert D. Helsby, deputy industrial commissioner, November 4, 1959: “In 
reference to our opinion as to the value or need for Federal legislation, the feel- 
ing at the last meeting of the New York State Interdepartmental Committee on 
Farm and Food Processing Labor was that the Federal legislation, as proposed 
last year, would not affect the New York State situation greatly. However, it 
was the feeling that it would have a pronounced effect in other States and would 
help to bring the levels there to a place which is more in line with our situation 
here. I think it would be safe to say, however, that, if the conditions were im- 
proving in other States, this would have an indirect and beneficial effect to 
the New York State program.” 

The committee feels proposals which provide for crew leaders establishing 
financial responsibility are not practical and would sharply reduce if not elim- 
inate altogether crew leaders themselves, most of whom would be unable to 
qualify as being responsible. 















Oregon 






Commissioner of Labor Nilsen, November 18, 1959: “An individual State can 
never do a total adequate job of correcting undesirable practices which militate 
against the best interest of both workers and employers.” 










Pennsylvania 






William L. Batt, Jr., chairman, Governor's Committee on Migratory Labor, 
and secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, November 
10, 1959: “The present unsatisfactory national situation, of course, could be 
overcome by the adoption of regulations by all States. However, this is too 
much to hope for, even over a very long period of time. On the other hand, if 
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the unexpected did happen, it is reasonable to believe that each State’s require 
ments would be somewhat different. As a result, there would be not only con- 
fusion but also an unreasonable burden placed on many crew leaders who oper- 
ate in three or more States since they would be required to obtain a separate 
license to operate in each State. It appears, therefore, that the only effective 
and practical way to handle this interstate problem is by Federal law and 
regulation and, as you know, we strongly favor such legislation.” 


Washington 


Jerry Hagan, director, department of labor and industries, January 11, 1960: 
“We believe the farm labor contractor's law in the State of Washington has 
been very effective in reducing unscrupulous activities and misrepresentations 
of the farm labor contractors. We further believe that Federal legislation re- 
quiring the registration of interstate crew leaders would be of benefit, in that 
it would aid in further controlling crew leaders in this State since it would 
control on a national basis.” 

ATTACHMENT B 


PRACTICES OF CREW LEADERS DETRIMENTAL TO WELL-BEING OF WORKERS 


California 
The department of industrial relations (December 1, 1959) reported that a 

field survey indicated a number of instances of abuse of workers, such as, 

failure to pay wages, short weighing, selling liquor to farmworkers on the 

job, overcharging for items on sale at the jobsite, etc. These abuses are under 

constant investigation and prosecution. 

New Jersey 

The department of labor and industry (May 10, 1960) reported that it is 
difficult to evaluate the full effectiveness of the State regulations with little 
more than 1 year’s experience. The department has, however, begun to place 
some of the responsibility for camp sanitation, or any destruction of camp fa- 
cilities, on the crew leader. Whenever a camp is disapproved, the crew leader 
as well as the farmer is called in for a departmental hearing, and his respon- 
sibility as well as the camp operator’s is emphasized. ‘This has helped to pro- 
vide cleaner camps and to lessen abuse of the camps’ facilities. 

Too often, ‘free wheeler’’—crew leaders without definite commitments—house 
their people in disapproved buildings no longer intended to house workers. 
The registration procedure is expected to reduce this abuse, too. The practice 
of making unauthorized deductions from the wages of the workers can be cur- 
tailed under the prohibition of any actions by the crew leader which are detri- 
mental to the health and welfare of the crew members. 

These are bits of history which the department hopes the regulations will 
prevent from recurring: 

(1) In 1958, a crew leader recruited 30 men in Baltimore and brought them 
into New Jersey with the promise of $1 an hour for picking potatoes. As it 
turned out, there were only 2 days’ work during the first 2 weeks. The first day 
they worked for a grower and he paid each of them directly. The second 
grower, however, paid the crew leader, who withheld all the money, stating, 
without records to prove it, that they owed him all of it. 

(2) A crew leader recruited seven men from Philadelphia, promising them $1 
an hour for grading potatoes. Wage claims were filed against the crew leader for 
not paying the stipulated amount. Investigation brought out the fact that in- 
stead of the 8% hours at $1 an hour, as promised, he then offered $5, and finally 
refused to pay them anything. This crew leader also refused to transport the 
men back to Philadelphia and the seven had to spend the night in a bus. They 
were without funds and were not fed by the crew leader the next day. 

(3) There have been many instances of crew leaders permitting children below 
the legal age of employment to work on farms. 

(4) By agreement with a grower, one crew leader placed his workers in quar- 
ters that had been disapproved and unused for almost 4 years. There were no 
toilet facilities, the interior of the house was a shambles, and yet they tried to 
use the building for 2 weeks during the tomato harvest. 


New York 


The department of labor (November 4, 1959) reported that the majority of the 
crew leaders do a conscientious and honest job. Like many other groups and 
organizations, it is the minority who often have lengthy criminal records, who 
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are unfair to the workers and dishonest with the growers. We are making every 
effort to identify such crew leaders before they come to New York State. We 
are now running a bureau of criminal identification check on all of our crew 
leaders and also checking them through our State police organization. 


Oregon 

The bureau of labor (November 1959) reported these practices: 

(1) Contractor recruits alcoholics from metropolitan area—cuts off transpor- 
tation and access to town—in evening provides wine at 50 cents a glass until 
day’s wages are used up (all done on paper). Cost $2.50 a gallon—return $14 
agallon (two contractors caught in 1959). 

(2) Pay in potato harvest based on 60-pound sack but some contractors were 
requiring sacks be filled to a level that averaged 70 pounds or more. Ordinarily, 
if the wage was 6 cents a sack the contractor would get the difference between 
the 6 cents and his contract price on his profit. However, with regard to the 
overage, he not only takes his profit but he takes the 6 cents per 60 pounds. 

(3) This also is done by requiring berry boxes to be heaped and by using 
spring scales in green beans (the scales being set inaccurately or rusted, or some 
other unfair advantage being taken). Also, set tripod high so that it is viewed 
atan angle to gain one-half pound or so. 

(4) Deductions: State (income tax) withholding requires that when the 151st 
dollar is earned, 2%4 percent is withheld back to the first dollar. On social se- 
curity the withholding is 24% percent beginning with the 15l1st dollar. Tech- 
nique used by contractor and some farmers involves deducting a flat 5 percent 
beginning with the first dollar which is an overdeduction in the following 
particulars: 

(a) Two and one-half percent on first $150 for social security (not owed). 
(b) Two and one-fourth percent for State tax on those who never reach 

$150 with that contractor and therefore aren’t required to pay withholding. 
(c) One-fourth percent collected over and above everything else. 


Pennsylvania 


The department of labor and industry (November 10, 1959) reported that 
malpractices of crew leaders, unfortunately, are widespread. Overcharges for 
camp commissary commodities, such as 50 cents for a loaf of bread and 25 cents 
for a bottle of soft drink, have come to our attention. Allegations concerning 
crew leader operated rackets (prostitution, bootlegging, etc.) are far too nu- 
merous, it seems, to be just allegations. 

We have had instances of women and children abandoned by crew leaders as 
the crews passed through our State. Also, there have been instances of Florida- 
returning crew leaders who at the end of the season have failed to return Phila- 
delphia workers to their home city as promised at the time of recruitment. 

Nonpayment, or underpayment of wages, is another frequent complaint. Last 
year we had six nonpaid workers come to us for assistance in obtaining their 
pay. 
Our regulations make crew leaders equally responsible with camp operators 
for maintenance of satisfactory housing conditions. Two of this year’s hearings 
concerned crew leaders who had knowingly overcrowded camps. We could cite 
additional instances, but the above will give you the general picture. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF NORMAN Q. NILSEN, OREGON COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 


THE NEED FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
OF MIGRATORY FARMWORKERS 


It is a great pleasure for me to testify on the subject of improving the educa- 
tional opportunities of our migratory farmworkers and their children. The 
Oregon Bureau of Labor was a major contributor to the study made of migra- 
tory labor problems in Oregon during the past 3 years. I respectfully submit 
a copy of our report for the record of this committee so that I will be able to 
restrict my remarks to a brief review of the problem. I intend to leave the 
technical problems to the educators. However, the report which I submit con- 
tains a review of all of the reports of the agencies involved in the Oregon study, 
including material directly related to the problem of lack of education among 
the migrants and their children. 


45576—61—-pt. 2——A7 
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As a result of the Oregon study, the people of our State are very much aware 
of the needs of the migrants and the employers of migrants. I am happy to 
report that the people of Oregon responded to the needs by supporting and 
passing State legislation on a variety of migrant problems, including education, 
We have found, however, that because of the interstate character of the problem, 
there is a positive limit to how much we can accomplish at the State and local 
level. With regard to education, it must be obvious that no individual State or 
school district can cope with the problem. Each place in which the child stops 
for a few days, weeks or months can add only a little to the patchwork of 
educational opportunity. Assistance from the Federal Government is necessary 
to make the most of each opportunity to reach the child. 

Over 60 percent of the migrant children coming to our State are retarded in 
grade level and only a pitifully small number continue in school past the ninth 
grade. Experience in other sections of the country seems to indicate even greater 
retardation and more widespread illiteracy. As mechanization of agriculure 
reduces the need for hand harvesting and cultivating, many thousands of today’s 
migrant children will be forced without any preparation to seek competitive 
position in other occupations. We have already missed our major opportunity 
for a few days, weeks, or months can add only a little to the patchwork of 
ployers in industry are demanding at least a high school education for nearly all 
types of jobs. 

Of all the migrant problems, I feel most keenly about seeking immediate 
answers to the problem of educating the youngsters. Every year lost means 
the loss to thousands of children of their chance to learn. One of my staff re 
ported a conversation he had with a migrant couple in one of the small towns 
in Oregon and I think it will serve as a good keynote for my testimony. 

The incident took place in a tavern. The couple may or may not have 
bothered to obtain a marriage license. His history consisted of many years of 
lonesome travel in the migrant stream and the woman had only recently joined 
him for mutual companionship. She had raised several children before going 
on the road, however, and they did not have children with them. The couple 
was not intoxicated, although perhaps they later became that way. They were 
a little rough in appearance, though relatively clean, and a few beers had per- 
haps added to their willingness to talk. They were migrant farmworkers in 
a professional sense and there was no question that they were human beings 
with feelings and intelligence, though lacking in stability and education. The 
man said, and I quote— 

“You can’t do nothin’ for me—I can take care of myself—but * * * maybe 
you can do somethin’ for the kids.” 

I disagree that nothing can be done for the adults, and in view of the cir- 
cumstances of this couple it is questionable whether they could take care of 
themselves when it came to obtaining steady employment and decent housing. 
I cannot help but agree with the man, however, that the major opportunity to 
achieve results in dealing with the total problem is by helping the children. 

This story, however, illustrates the situation and the need on the part of the 
adults. There is no point in trying to hide the fact that some of the migrants 
do not measure up to the standards of conduct which we would like to see 
throughout our society. The story supports the contention, certainly, that some 
special types of education and retraining are needed for the migrant adults. 
When diamonds come from a mine, their quality is not at that time measured 
by their uncut and unpolished appearance. It is not realistic to measure the 
potential of the migrants by their uncut and unpolished appearance any more 
than it is with crude diamonds. It is human ore of which we speak here and 
there are few who cannot improve if given the opportunity to do so. For the 
welfare and protection of these people, and of the communities served by these 
people, some effort must be made to improve the understanding and training of 
the migrant adults. 

It is still safe to say that the man was right to a large degree. The eventual 
solution of the migrant labor problems will escape us until we do something 
about and for the children. During the 40 or 50 years of working life ahead 
of today’s migrant children, many (if not most) of them will be displaced by 
farm machinery and local labor. What becomes of them when this happens 
is up to us right now. If we wait, the only answer will be to carry them as 
tax burdens—social misfits and economic parasites who make no contribution 
to the defense or welfare of our Nation. 

There is a more immediate and much more satisfactory answer than prepar- 
ing a place on future relief roles. Why not make it possible for these young- 
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sters to receive at least as much education and occupational training as the com- 
pulsory attendance laws of the various States supposedly guarantee our chil- 
dren? Is this too much to ask on behalf of the present-day migrant youngsters, 
and those yet to come, who by reason of the occupation of their parents barely 
learn to read, write, and add? Is this too much to ask of a nation in which the 
79 major crops, most of which they help harvest, represent a total annual value 
of over $19 billion? Is not this the only fair thing to do in view of the fact 
that the Nation and the agricultural industry demand that this occupation con- 
tinue to exist for the benefit of the 180 million people who are not migratory 
farmworkers? 

House Resolution 9872 introduced by the Honorable Edith Green of Oregon 
resulted in part from some of the studies which were made in Oregon, and I am 
proud of Mrs. Green’s contribution in this field. I wish the committee to know, 
however, that I also support the ideas and approach taken in H.R. 10378 and 
H.R. 10379 introduced by the Honorable Cleveland Bailey of West Virginia and 
the similar legislation introduced in the Senate by Senator Williams of New 
Jersey. It is my hope that you will combine the best from all of the bills and 
mold them into an effective Federal approach which can make an impact on 
this problem. If more money is necessary than is mentioned in some of the 
bills, then let’s spend more now to save a great deal later. The States and 
school districts need a boost now in order to initiate an adequate program. 

I join with many others who are not farmers in a feeling of genuine sympathy 
for the economic problems of the farmer, and many of us are willing to help 
solve these problems. We are not nearly as sympathetic, however, with the 
policies of some farm organizations. I think they would be well advised to 
reexamine their positions with respect to Federal legislation designed to reduce 
the human misery among both the young and the adult populations in our migrant 
streams. A speaker sent by Secretary of Labor Mitchell to the Western Inter- 
state Conference on Migratory Labor expressed the thought in this way, and I 
uote : 

’ “One thing seems to me certain. The time is not far distant when the Ameri- 
can farm laborer will be restored to a position of equality with other working 
Americans. This is not the issue. The issue is whether this inevitable end 
will be accomplished in a contest of bitterness, brass knuckles, and distrust, or 
of maturity, forbearance, and reasonableness.” 

On behalf of the Oregon Bureau of Labor and many others of similar thinking, 
we want to work with responsible farm groups to help them with their problems. 
We want to see agriculture again enjoy public acceptance as a full partner in 
our society, providing a decent standard of living for both the migrant worker 
and the farmer who employs him. I am confident that we can reach agreement 
most quickly on the great challenge of improving the educational opportunities 
for migrant children. Agriculture has everything to gain by helping in this 
cause—a healthy, stable, and better trained work force, plus better public ac- 
ceptance of the real economic problems of the farmer. Senseless opposition to 
constructive proposals can do everlasting harm to the public relations of the 
agricultural industry. 

It is my hope that most of the industry will see fit to join us in urging 
Federal action on this problem, along the lines of the bills before this committee. 
They provide a pattern for acceptance of national responsibility which will be 
helpful to the States and, without which, we at the State and local level cannot 
make adequate progress. 


Thank you for the opportunity to be heard on these important bills. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DELAWARE COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


The Delaware Committee on Migratory Labor has endorsed the principles 
embodied in S. 2864 and S. 2865. 

We believe that children of migratory farmworkers are entitled to and should 
have the same educational opportunities as other children. S. 2864 would be 
an incentive to this end, and assist the States in meeting this obligation. In 
Delaware, an intense effort is made to have these children attend regular school 
Sessions, even though this doubles the school population in some areas for 
short periods of time, putting a great burden on schools in particular districts. 
We do not conduct any summer schools for these children, but if funds were 
available, at least two schools could be established. 
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Some questions on several provisions of the laws have been raised. It jg 
suggested that the pertinent sections of S. 2864 and S. 2865 be amended to 
provide that the State educational agency, by definition, be the agency to apply 
for and administer Federal funds, rather than individual local educationa} 
agencies or boards. In Delaware, visiting teachers under the State board of 
education have been prime factors in getting children of migrant parents to 
attend regular school sessions, and this effort is on a statewide basis. This 
change would also cover the possibility of summer schools being established 
for children coming from more than one school district under one local educa. 
tional agency, which would conceivably be the case in Delaware. 

In relation to this suggestion, your attention is directed to the policy of the 
National Council of Chief School Officers, namely, to have all Federal funds 








administered by the State educational agency to provide uniformity of policy, No 
administration, and program. ators 
In determining allotments and grants under 8S. 2864, should the number of (ce). | 
children be considered? Using the relative population of all migrants as a basis : 
for determining allotments might tend to penalize those States who use workers No 
who travel with families in relatively greater numbers than workers who do not, labor 
It is suggested that the minimum of 10 days as set out in S. 2864 be recon. the 1 
sidered. This means two school weeks without reimbursement. Could it be} @@% 
changed to read that reimbursement for the full time would be made after a less 
child has attended 10 days, and thereafter? who 
In conclusion, and in suppert of S. 2865, we believe that an intensive educa- Ne 
tional campaign should be conducted among adult agricultural migrants in ing 
health education, basic standards of housekeeping, child care, nutrition, and He s 
budgetary management which would help improve their standards of living, ing t 
with resultant benefits to themselves, their families, and their employers. (d) 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MEN’s CLAss ForuM, RIVERSIDE CHURCH, com 
New York City ep 
as fi 
Whereas the migrant workers of America, their wives, and their children, | ch. ’ 
who harvest so much of our fruit, vegetable, and cotton crops, are now largely | with 
unprotected in their rights and liberties either by the Federal Government or ] for1 
by the States where they work from sunrise to sunset but for such short periods N 
of time that they cannot establish residence or State citizenship; and heat 
Whereas the crew leaders now transport these defenseless, stateless migrants 
from State to State and from job to job at exorbitant rates and without con- (e) 
tracts, and have arbitrary power to exploit them : Therefore be it T 
Resolved, That we express ourselves strongly in favor of Senator Jacob K. | 2g? 
Javits’ bill, S. 1778, and Representative Carroll D. Kearns’ bill, H.R. 5930, of ¢ 
for the registration of crew leaders and the curbing of malpractices, and we The 
hereby urge our Senators and Representatives to bend all their efforts to secure dre! 
the passage of these bills, and also of Senator Harrison A. Williams’ bill, 8 | ¢om 
2864, and Representative Cleveland M. Bailey’s bill, H.R. 10378, to help provide | ‘T® 
education for migrant children. suc! 
Unanimously approved April 26, 1960. sch 
Mason O corr, (10 
Chairman, Men’s Class Forum. (f) 
I 
be 
WIsconsIN LAWS AND REGULATIONS REGARDING MIGRANT LABOR the 
Prepared by Governor’s Commission on Human Rights, September 21, 1959 (9) 
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1. LABOR LEGISLATION 






(a) Safe place of employment—101.06 

This statute excludes most customary farm operations from special protection 
given workers. 

Note.—According to Mr. Therne of the industrial commission, employees, 
migrant or other, who work in such a place as a large building where onions 
are stored and processed would be benefited by the “safe place” requirements 
under the commission’s interpretation of the statute. He indicated that some 
employers had voluntarily submitted plans for migsatory labor camps to their 
office for their examination and recommendation. 
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(b) Workmen’s compensation—102 


The ordinary farm laborer is specifically excluded from the compulsory pro- 
yisions of protection given by the Wisconsin Workmen’s Compensation Act for 
jnjuries received at work (102.04 (4)). Larger scale industrialized farmers 
may, and often do elect to become subject to the act (102.04 (3); 102.05). 
Efforts to include farm labor failed in the 1949 legislature by an assembly vote 
of 56 to 36. A senate bill in 1959 to include farmers and farm employees under 
the act was indefinitely postponed after a public hearing. The law is applica- 
ble to employment in canning factories (102.04 (2)). All injured farmworkers 
not covered by the act may claim damages under the common law rules of 
negligence (331.045). 

Note.—According to Mr. Retelle, industrial commission, single unit farm oper- 
ators may elect to come under this act for insurance of their farm employees. 


(c) Unemployment compensation—108 


No provision is made in Wisconsin law for unemployment benefits for farm 
labor (108.02, (5) 11, (g)). Special provisions have been made, the latest by 
the 1959 legislature (ch. 61), in which employees of canners in the active can- 
ning season can be eligible provided they work for a period of 18 weeks or, if 
less than that, if they have had additional employment with other employers 
who provide “covered employment.” 

Note.—Mr. Burley indicates that the Department of Labor has been propos- 
ing changes to affect unemployment compensation relation to migrant workers. 


He states that no other State has unemployment compensation legislation cover- 
ing migrant laborers. 


(d) Minimum wages—104 


Wisconsin’s farm and industrialized agricultural labor is protected by the 
minimum wage law, applicable to women and minors only. The industrial 
commission on investigation determines a minimum “living wage” (104.06). 
Thus 50 cents an hour is the 1959 living wage for women and children employed 
as farm or industrialized agricultural laborers (Wisconsin Administrative Code, 
ch. 72, 1957). Anyone employing three or more women or minors must register 
with the industrial commission (104.09). Federal law governs minimum wages 
for male employees over 21 years of age. 

Nore.—Mr. Brown states that the industrial commission is planning to hold 
hearings soon to determine a new minimum wage. 


(e) Child labor—103.64—.85 


Though Wisconsin law governs minimum wages for women and children in 
agricultural labor, it specifically excludes agricultural pursuits from its control 
of other working condition standards, with certain stated exceptions (103.77). 
The industrial commission is given power to regulate the employment of “chil- 
dren under 16 years of age in cherry orchards, market gardening, gardening 
conducted or controlled by canning companies, and the culture of sugar beets and 
cranberries, for purposes of protecting the life, health, safety, and welfare of 
such children” (103.77(2)). Minors between 12 and 14 may be employed during 
school vacation, but types of authorized employment are spelled out in the law 
(1083.67, (2), (3), and (4)). 


(f) Wage payments—103.39 


Farm laborers are not included among the categories of employees who must 
be paid at least semimonthly. Nor are they included under the provision that 
the employer must list deductions from wages (103.457). 


(9) Collective bargaining—103 


The right of farmworkers to organize is protected by law (103.46). “Yellow 
dog” contracts are void (103.52). Agricultural workers do come within the 
provisions of the Wisconsin Employment Peace Act (111.01-.19) which estab- 
lishes standards of fair conduct in employment relations. Employees engaged in 
the production, harvesting, or initial processing of farm products must give 


a employment relations board a 10-day notice before going out on strike 
11.11, (2)). 


(h) Employment agent and misrepresentation—105 


There is no State legislation regarding clear work contracts binding both 


employer and employee. Neither is there specific legislation regarding trans- 
portation of farm labor. 
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The State provides for the licensing of private employment agents (105.5) 
but this statute, administered by the industrial commission, does not apply to 
an employer soliciting his own help, nor to an agent working for only one em. 
ployer (105.01). False advertising and misrepresentation in recruiting or in. 
ducing workmen to accept employment are forbidden and penalty for violation 
is the actual damages sustained. 


(4) Employment service—101.10 (9) 


The State employment service, a division of the industrial commission, is em- 
powered to furnish free employment service for employers and employees, with 
officers throughout the State. In this capacity the WSES has developed its 
“Annual Worker Plan” to expedite the recruitment and transfer of most of Wis. 
consin migrant workers for the benefit of both employer and employee. 

Notge.—According to Mr. Smith, WSES, they have an agreement with the 
State board of health to withhold services from employers who do not cooperate 
in providing adequate housing for workers. 


(j) Fair employment—111.81—111.387 


Wisconsin’s fair employment practices law forbids discrimination in employ. 
ment because of race, creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. The law was 
strengthened by the 1957 legislature giving the industrial commission power to 
issue order to require compliance with provisions of the law (111.36 (1) 
(2), (3).). 

2. EDUCATION 





(a) School attendance—40.77 


The compulsory school attendance law requires children between ages 7-16 
to attend some school regularly to the end of the school term (40.70). 

(b) State aid—40.87 

State aid is given to elementary and high schools but such aid is not provided 
for summer schools. 

Since 1949 there seems to have been considerable progress in the admission 
by local schools of migrant children. A bill (28-S) providing for authorization 
of and State aids to summer schools was indefinitely postponed, though it was 
reported favorably by the education committee by a vote of 5 to 0. 


(c) Discrimination—40.51 and 40.435 


Wisconsin law forbids exclusion or segregation of children in public schools 
because of religion, nationality or color and makes violation a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine and imprisonment (40.51). Discrimination in the employment 
of teachers because of race, nationality or political or religious affiliations, also 
is specifically forbidden (40.485). 
















8. HEALTH AND HOUSING 





(a) Migrant camps—146.19 


The migrant labor camp law of 1957 places all structures used as living quar 
ters by an employer for housing six or more migrant workers and their depend- 
ents under a system of inspection and certification by the State board of health. 
All such migrant camps must have either a certificate or a conditional permit to 
operate. A conditional permit allows the operator a 3-year period to bring the 
camp conditions up to standards of arrangement, ventilation, space, and sanita- 
tion set by the board of health (ch. H76, Wisconsin Administrative Code). The 
board of health is authorized to order immediate closing of camps that do not 
meet these requirements. 

4. PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


(a) Denial of rights—942.04 


Wisconsin’s “denial of rights” statute prohibits discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, national origin in places of public accommodation. Both civil and 
criminal action may be brought in any case of violation of this law under a 1959 
revision of the law. The Governor’s commission on human rights has since 
1949 carried out a program of education, mediation and conciliation to achieve 
widespread voluntary compliance. A 1955 revision also outlaws discriminatory 
advertising by places of public accommodation. 
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5. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
(a) Residence requirement—9 4.01 (7) 


The 1957 law as amended during the 1958 special session limits public assist- 
ance to 20-day temporary assistance for persons who have not resided in the 
State continuously for 1 year. A medical emergency is cause for extension of 
the 20-day limit. 

Other forms of aid such as aid to the blind, old-age assistance also are limited 
to legal residents of the State, with exceptions such as when the State from 
which a person comes provides similar aid to Wisconsin residents who are not 
legal residents of that State (49.18 and 49.22). 


U.S. SENATE, 
May 12, 1960. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear PETE: I have your letter of May 10 pointing out that your Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor has scheduled a series of field trips and public hearings in 
Florida for the period May 16 through May 18, and extending me an invitation 
to join the subcommittee in this undertaking. 

I regret that due to previous commitments and committee assignments here 
that it will not be possible for me to accept your kind invitation, but I am sure 
you are fully aware of my keen interest in your subcommittee’s work. 

A healthy agriculutral industry in Florida has contributed much toward the 
economy of the State, and I am sure in connection with your work on the sub- 
committee that the problems of this industry will receive every consideration. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


GeorcE A. SMATHERS, U.S. Senator. 


Fiorina Crry, Fra., May 19, 1960. 

Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Migrant Labor, Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: I am writing you this letter after talking with Mr. Blackwell, who sug- 
gested I should give this information to you, of my opinion about the migrant 
bill now being investigated which so urgently has been needed because this situa- 
tion has gone from bad to worse. 

In dealing with migrant labor over the past 15 years and serving as the chair- 
man of the homestead housing authority for 7 years I have seen many thou- 
sands come through our housing camps. I have come to the conclusion that a 
great need of the migrant is education for their children so they might learn 
something about the responsibility of life which the parents don’t seem to have. 
Their living standards are far below that of the average American. This is be- 
cause they don’t want to accept their responsibility for their own good; such as 
sanitation facilities given to them which they in turn destroy; living a carefree 
type life, spending their money as fast as they make it on gambling, vice, alcohol, 
and foolishness. This has been proven many times in the past where the migrant 
who makes good wages at harvesttime, as high as $75 to $100 weekly, has spent 
it on a weekend fling without caring for himself or his family needs for tomor- 
row, creating a problem on society. In many cases where they made good wages, 
with weather being close to freezing, they would not spend $5 for a warm coat. 
Therefore, only a day or two need pass after a local crop disaster and he be- 
comes a problem to welfare and breadlines and handouts are needed. 

To help the migrant we should make them understand they must live up to 
their responsibilities. By giving them guaranteed wage minimum it would only 
tend to make the migrant more irresponsible and independent in most cases. 
Those who are good workers prefer to find piecework, knowing they can do far 
better than any recommended wage minimum. 

However, I do favor most highly education, not only in schools but in churches 
of their choice, which he needs so badly. 
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As for child labor, they should be made to attend school until they have 
completed, and kept out of the fields. 

I favor better housing and sanitation facilities with some type of loan backed 
by the Government so the farmers can build better housing and sanitation 
facilities. Farmers as a rule can’t get a loan from local banks or credit associ- 
ation for labor camps. 

As for crew leaders, in most cases, I don’t feel he can live up to what he 
represents to his crew or his employer because in the end he takes selfish 
advantage of both. Also they change crews leaving them astray and pick up 
a new crew or leave the employer at the time of his greatest need, in the height 
of harvest, because someone else would offer him a few cents more a head to 
take the crew to their field. These are called free wheelers. They soon run 
out on crew and employer creating a false unemployment picture. If this 
could be corrected, indeed it would be very helpful. 

I hope I haven’t created a bad picture for the migrant working force because 
there are many who are responsible and fine people. However, a big majority 
are not of this caliber. I favor most of this bill and it is something that has 
been needed for quite some time. But if this minimum-wage bill is passed, 
my opinion is, it will only make our problem worse than it is at present. 

The past has shown that even though they make big money there is no 
intent for improvement on his part but rather creating a problem on society 
and labor shortage on employer. Piecework for more is recommended. The 
most important thing that is needed for the migrant is to some way, somehow, 
teach him to accept the responsibilities of life so that he can better himself 
and his family. 

I hope those who make this bill will try to help the migrant to live up to 
his responsibilities and ways or better life, as our God intended for him to do. 
Thanking you, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
































FRANK BASsso, 
Chairman, Homestead Housing Authority. 





FLORIDA VEGETABLE CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Orlando, Fla., May 17, 1960. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Please include the members of the Florida Vege 
table Canners Association among those whose feelings and attitudes were s0 
ably expressed to the Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare by 
Mr. Kenneth R. Morefield, of Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, at 
Homestead, Fla., on May 16, 1960. 

The vegetable canning industry is under the same labor regulations as other 
agricultural processors, but we know that our continued welfare depends upon 
a free and unobstructed labor supply in the production of agricultural crops. 

Sincerely yours, 


J.S. Peters, Secretary-Treasurer, 
















STATE OF COLORADO, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


Denver, June 8, 1960. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: It is our understanding that the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has been holding hearings on Senate bill 
2864 and Senate bill 2865. 

Our State board of education has expressed approval of the principles in 
these bills,. that of providing Federal assistance to local educational agencies 
in the education of children of seasonal agricultural workers and for grants for 


summer schools for such children along with special fellowships for teachers 
of migrant children. 
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Since 1955 in Colorado the State Department of Education has had experience 
with special summer schools for migrant children which have been financed 
with State funds but operated by the local districts in the migrant areas. Our 
records show that these “children on the move” are invariably retarded in their 
school achievement, that they miss much of the regular school term, if attend- 
ing at all, and that they learn just as well as other pupils if the opportunity is 
provided. 

Since such children do move from State to State often having no home base, 
even, we believe that the education of such pupils is both a Federal and State 
responsibility and that Federal funds should be provided for this type of prob- 
lem. In order to progress rapidly these children need much individual atten- 
tion, often help in learning English, an understanding of their cultural 
background, special and rapid orientation in the school. Therefore, teachers of 
these migrant pupils need especial training for this type of teaching just as one 
needs especial preparation for kindergarten teaching and the like. 

May I conclude by saying that we need help in the various States in affording 
to these children their inherent rights to a good education. No school door in 
America should be closed to a child and it is often to these children. Illit- 
eracy and delinquency go hand in hand. By eliminating the illiteracy we will 
lessen the delinquency. 

Sincerely, 
Lucite H. LAtrine, Consultant. 


THE CLEVELAND CoUNCIL oF UNITED CHURCH WOMEN, 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 15, 1960. 
Hon. Harrison A, WILLIAMS, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: You will find enclosed a copy of the resolution re- 
garding the problems of migrant labor which the board of directors of United 
Church Women of Greater Cleveland adopted at its May meeting. Over 30,000 
women are represented in this organization. 


We are interested in helping the migrants and hope that you will support any 
bills that would improve their working conditions. 
Sincerely, 


CATHERINE M. DaAusBER, President. 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas Ohio church women have been concerned about the problem of 
migrant labor in the United States for some time, and have contributed funds 
to provide schools for the children of the 12,000 migrant laborers who come to 
Ohio every summer to harvest crops; and 

Whereas three bills now before the U.S. Senate are concerned with migrant 
labor: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That United Church Women of Greater Cleveland go on record as 
favoring S. 1085 to provide a minimum wage; S. 2249 to register and regulate 
migrant labor contractors and crew leaders; and S. 2141 to ban child labor out- 
side school hours; and that letters be sent to Ohio’s Senators urging them to 
support these bills, and that a copy be sent to Senator Harrison A. Williams, 
who has been conducting hearings on migrant labor in the Senate. 


Hovusine AuTHORITY, Crry OF POMPANO BEACH, 
Pompano Beach, Fla., May 17, 1960. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate Committee on Migrant Legislation, 
Clewiston, Fla. 

Sm: The views of this authority with reference to migrant labor are as 
follows: 

(1) Housing—Larger farmers who own land are willing to provide housing. 
They feel there should be reasonable limits placed on type of houses to be fur- 
nished, in accordance with the standard of living of the people they employ. In 
return they would like (a) guarantee that housing would not be abused, (0) 
assistance of crew leaders and other tenants in keeping camp sanitary. They 
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feel that some officials do not realize that the migrant does not, as a rule, require 
more than satisfactory shelter, reasonable wages, and an opportunity to work, 
and would in addition be dissatisfied if arbitrarily required to live on a higher 
and more expensive standard of living. 

The smaller farmer, in this area at least, is gradually being forced out of busi- 
ness by lack of quarters for workers, by successive poor crop seasons, and by dis- 
advantageous market fluctuations. He must rent quarters and does not consider 
their condition his responsibility. The operator of a labor camp is faced with 
alternative of incurring dislike of farmers for placing restrictions on occupancy, 
or of losing quarters due to lack of sense of responsibility on part of tenant. 

The local labor camp operator is also faced with the problem of getting enough 
quarters available for the increasing number of migrants, and at the same time 
to be prepared to close up or move as the farming industry moves gradually north 
along the east coast. 

(2) Health, welfare, education —Farmers as a rule carry insurance to provide 
for care of workers but do not feel the family to be their responsibility. Local 
health agencies likewise disclaim responsibility. In normal times workers are 
able to provide for a certain amount of hospital care but are not able to stand 
for extensive and expensive treatment. Although it might tend toward socialistic 
health programs, it would seem that some sort of low-cost care should be made 
available to migrant families. Education is also a strain on local schools and is 
difficult to enforce. If all migrant children are to receive proper education there 
should be an educational system suitable to their needs operated by the farm 
program. 

(3) Wages.—The farmer is opposed to wage controls, which would in all 
probability increase costs of production. Although a good season could afford 
an opportunity for higher wages, one disastrous season can easily wipe out the 
profits of several average years. Asa general rule, the good farmer compensates 
for this by giving appropriate bonuses when they have been earned by loyal 
work. 

(4) Labor pool_—The local labor pool is rapidly becoming extinct. Workers 
are attracted to temporary jobs paying higher wages, although in the class of 
unskilled workers available they will very seldom make as much in a year as 
they would on a farm. This makes it necessary for the farmer to rely more each 
year on migrants. These come from several sources. Semiorganized crews 
which tour the seaboard, unorganized workers brought in by employment serv- 
ices, individuals traveling where and when they desire. 

Organized crews perform well when crew leader is responsible and will live 
up to contracts but there is no way to make him do so or to penalize a poor 
leader who does not do so. Individuals are hard to get in sufficient quantities at 
the right time and leave when they want to whether still needed or not. It 
would perhaps be advantageous to the farmer to have crew leaders licensed and 
individuals required to have work permits. 

(5) Responsibilities —It would appear that care should be taken to prevent an 
overlapping of responsibility while at the same time insuring against gaps. 
Local, State, and Federal agencies are, for the most part, attempting to force 
regulations and compliance with restrictions on the farmer without giving him 
any guarantees as to protection of investment, availability of labor, supervision 
of market fluctuations, etc. It would appear to us that responsibility of crew 
leader, worker, and Government should also be assured. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES B. CHESHIRE, Chairman. 


Data CONCERNING BENTON HARBOR FARM LABOR CAMP, SUPPLIED BY ROLLAND R. 
KELLY, CrRoP AREA SUPERVISOR, FARM PLACEMENT OFFICE, BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


Farm labor camp, 1959 season, May 18 to Sept. 30 
[Peak periods: July 9 to 15; Aug. 15 to 24] 


Capacity of farm labor camp 

Maximum for 1 night (July 10, 1959) 

Different persons registered at the camp 

Terme roienes Of mceigmines 2 oa. S28 bos ae Sh i er 9, 354 


Note.—Camp was operated by a farm placement specialist I, furnished by the Michigan 


Employment Security Commission. He also supervised 3 attendants hired by the city of 
Benton Harbor. 
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MEMORANDUM SUPPLIED By Harry O. Lawson, SENIOR RESEARCH ANALYST, 
CoLoRADO GENERAL ASSEMBLY, LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


This memorandum has been prepared at the request of the committee chair- 
man in advance of the first committee meeting, which is scheduled for June 22. 
The information covered was compiled from material in the council files and 
from previous staff work on this subject. Generally, the memorandum traces 
the major developments relating to migratory labor since the 1950-51 governor's 
committee study and concludes with a proposed study outline for committee con- 
sideration. The appendixes include an outline of migratory labor legislation 
and studies in other States. In addition, copies of the 1959 Farm Labor Report, 
Colorado State Department of Employment, and the final report of the Oregon 
migratory labor study committee are enclosed for committee reference. 


MIGRATORY LABOR STUDY, 1950-51 







































The last comprehensive official study of the various aspects of the migratory 
labor situation was made in 1950-51. Prior to his appointment to the Federal 
bench, Gov. Lee Knous set up a Governor’s survey committee on migratory 
labor. This committee consisted of professors, representatives of the various 
sugar companies, church, and social welfare representatives, school representa- 
tives, union representatives, and several lay members. Technical assistance 
was provided by staff members of the following State agencies: welfare, em- 
ployment, health, agriculture, education, vocational education, and the industrial 
commission, 

This committee completed its study during the time that Senator Walter John- 
son was Governor. Its report, finished in December 1951, was presented in Jan- 
uary 1952 to incoming Gov. Dan Thornton. At the request of Gov. Walter John- 
son, the Child Labor League made a supplementary study in 1950 and 1951, 
which covered housing, income, education, etc., of Colorado migratory workers. 

Since 1951, no overall study of migratory labor problems in the State has 
been made, although several State agencies have made and are making special 
studies in connection with these migratory labor programs.’ In 1958, Governor 
MeNichols appointed an official committee on migratory labor, composed of 
representatives of several State agencies. This committee was not set up as a 
committee to make a comprehensive study; rather, the committee’s functions 
were construed as follows :? 

To consult with and advise the Governor and his staff regarding migrant 
labor problems; to act as liaison on behalf of the Governor of the State of Colo- 
rado with the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor and with other State 
committees; to plan suitable programs of action and assist in their execution. 
Findings of the 1950-51 study 

The Governor’s study committee (1950-51) examined various aspects of 
migratory labor and made the following findings : 

(1) Housing for migrants was appraised as “inadequate and unsatisfactory 
in some areas of the State.” Forty-two percent of the migrant families in 
1950 lived in labor camps and nearly 50 percent in houses provided by growers. 
Only 17 percent of the households provided for migrants had rooms used solely 
for sleeping purposes. Many of the camps had poor sanitation facilities ; fami- 
lies were crowded into one or two rooms; some had inadequate cooking facili- 
ties and water supplies, 

(2) The publie schools are unable to take care of a seasonal, nonresident 
school population even if physical facilities are available, because of a lack of 
staff and other resources to provide a meaningful educational program for 
migrant children. Problems included; nonattendance and irregular attendance 
by migratory children, inadequate compulsory attendance law, retardation and 
grade placement problems, lack of cooperation from many migrant parents, lack 
of cooperation from some employers, closing of schools during harvest season, 
and overcrowding and disruption in the schools. 

(8) With the exception of very limited experimental health programs which 
have been provided by public health agencies and food processors, there is 


The most active agencies in this respect are the departments of education, employment, 
and health. Their programs are covered briefly in a later section of this memorandum. 
*Letter, dated Oct. 15, 1958, from Dr. Ruth Howard, Department of Health, to Miss 


ue Geach, Chief, Field Service Branch, Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of 
or. 
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practically no health or medical service available to migratory workers and 
their families. 

(4) While it was impossible to determine exactly how much assistance was 
available to migratory workers or the extent to which needs were met, it was 
found that some welfare assistance is extended to them by public and private 
welfare agencies, but not enough to meet even emergency needs. Problems in- 
clude: residence requirements, county welfare budget limitations, failure of 
migratory workers even to apply because of language handicaps or no knowledge 
of how to make application. 

(5) Existing laws, both Federal and State, covering housing, health, educa- 
tion, and welfare have little application to migratory workers. This is also 
true of statutes pertaining to child labor, workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and wage claims, 

(6) The major role played by the labor contractors and crew leaders in the 
recruitment and assignment of agricultural labor leads to misallocation of labor, 
lower wage rates, and excessive payments for transportation and subsistence by 
the migratory worker. 


Recommendations of the 1950-51 study 


As a result of its findings, the Governor’s committee made the following 
recommendations : 

(1) A permanent Governor’s committee on migratory labor should be estab- 
lished, composed of representatives of State agencies most concerned with this 
problem and citizens at large representing farmers, processors, organized labor, 
agricultural labor and civic groups. This committee should be charged with 
the following responsibilities: 

(a) coordinating the efforts of the various State agencies ; 

(b) reporting to the legislature and recommending necessary legislative 
action ; 

(c) developing interstate cooperation ; 

(d) developing cooperation with the Federal Government ; 

(e) continuing to study migratory labor problems and the State’s agri- 
cultural needs ; 

(f) sponsoring an annual State conference on migratory labor. 

(2) The State department of employment should be given a sufficient ap 
propriation to carry on an intensive and effective farm labor recruitment pro- 
gram, make studies of migratory labor needs and plans to meet these needs, 
develop coordination between the sources of agricultural labor and uses of same, 
conduct educational programs among migratory laborers and employers to 
improve farmer-labor relations and to improve housing and employment con- 
ditions. 

(3) Legislation should be considered to require labor contractors to be licensed 
by the State at a substantial fee and to post bond. 

(4) Legislation should be considered to regulate the transportation of workers 
and provide for inspection by the State patrol. 

(5) Adequate funds should be given to the State department of health for 
expanding and assisting local health units to develop adequate control of con- 
municable diseases, expand sanitation services, and expand public health nursing 
services. 

(6) Legislation should be considered to give the State department of health 
power to enforce compliance with minimum standards in farm labor housing 
and sanitation, if it is determined that it does not have such authority. 

(7) The State department of health should formulate reasonable rules and 
regulations providing for minimum standards for farm labor housing and 
sanitation. 

(8) The State department of education should develop an educational pro- 
gram suited to the needs of migratory children and should work with educators, 
school boards, and interested community groups to put such a program into 
operation. 

(9) The legislature should refer a constitutional amendment to the people 
to remove the existing conflict between the State constitution and the State law 
on school attendance. 

(10) The legislature should amend the child labor laws to make it consistent 
with the State compulsory school attendance law and the child labor provisions 
of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 


(11) The State should provide funds to the counties for the general assistance 
welfare program. 
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rs and PROPOSED LEGISLATION, 1951-55 


Many of the recommendations made by the 1950-51 Governor’s study commit- 
tee were embodied in legislation introduced in 1951, 1953, and 1955. This legisla- 
tion was introduced as H.B. 137 in 1951 by Representative Caldwell, as H.B. 401 


ce was 
it was 
private 


ms ine | in 1953 by Representative Allen, and as H.B. 114 in 1955, again by Representative 
ure of | Caldwell. In none of the three sessions was the bill printed. In brief, this legis- 






lation proposed the following: 

(1) A migratory labor board would be created in the department of employ- 
ment, to consist of the director of employment security, commissioner of educa- 
tion, director of the State agricultural extension service, director of the State 
department of health, director of the State deparment of welfare, and the 
chairman of the industrial commission. In addition, three public members 
would be appointed by the Governor with the consent of the senate to serve 
for 5-year staggered terms. Also on the board and serving as chairman would 
be the newly appointed director of the migratory labor division. 

(2) The migratory labor board would have the following powers and duties: 

(a) approval of all rules, regulations, and procedures to carry out pur- 
poses of the act; 

(b) coordination of the activities of the various agencies concerned with 
migratory labor; 

(c) holding of public hearings on migratory labor and the work of the 
division and survey and study of the division’s operations; 

(d) preparation of reports annually and at such other times as it may 
deem appropriate to the Governor and the legislature; 

(e) application for and acceptance, disbursement, or expenditure of Fed- 
erol grants as may further the purpose of this act. 

(3) Powers and duties of the migratory labor division : 

(a) enforcement of the act’s provisions and all other applicable labor 
laws, including, but not limited to, those relating to private employment 
agencies, child labor, wage payments, and wage claims; 

(v) prescription of minimum standards for migrant labor camps’ struc- 
tural conditions ; 

(c) inspection to encourage minimum standards of housing and sanita- 
tion in such camps; 

(d) consultation with employers of migrant labor as to the ways and 
means of improving living conditions for migrant workers; 
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. or (e) in cooperation with the appropriate State agencies, to make provision 
nt com for the following : 
, (i) Department of health—minimum standards for sanitation and 
licensed preventive and curative health services ; ] bcos ; 

(ii) Department of education—educational facilities for migrant 
— children ; 
workers (iii) State patrol—minimum safety standards for protection of 

migrant workers while in transit; 
alth for (iv) Planning commission (now division)—pl i 1 i 
f { ss s planning, location, and 
oe construction (as soon as conditions permit) of experimental State 
Sing 


camps for migrant labor; 

(v) Agricultural extension service—setting up an educational pro- 
gram for employers of migrant labor pertaining to the standards, 
methods, and objectives of the migrant labor division ; 

(vi) Department of welfare—devising ways and means for resoly- 
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les and ing migratory labor welfare problems; 
ing and 4. Other provisions dealt with the handling of communicable diseases, the 











frequency of camp inspections, surveys and studies to be made by the division, 


nal pro-| the certification of labor camps, and penalties for violations of the act. 
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e people No legislation dealing with migratory labor problems was introduced in 1957. 
tate law However, Representative West offered an amendment to H.B. 202. This bill 


provided for a revision of the industrial commission’s regulation of wage pay- 
ments and wage claims. The West amendment would have included labor con- 
tractors and crew leaders under these regulations. H.B. 202 ultimately passed 
the house without the West amendment and died in the senate judiciary 
committee. 
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In 1959, Representative West introduced H.B. 103, which required contractors 
and crew leaders to keep payroll records and give wage statements to migratory 
workers. This measure passed the house, but was indefinitely postponed by 
the senate agriculture committee. 

The general assembly passed H.B. 62 during the 1960 session. This measure, 
also introduced by Representative West, was generally similar to H.B. 108, 
1959. As passed by the general assembly, H.B. 62 requires labor contractors 
and crew leaders to keep payroll records for 3 years on each migratory laborer 
(as defined in the act). These payroll records shall be kept on forms prescribed 
and furnished by the industrial commission and shall include hours worked, 
amount earned, and all withholdings. These records are to be mailed to the 
commission on July 1 and December 1 of each year, or at any time a labor 
contractor leaves the State or terminates his contract. Also to be included are 
pieceworkers to whom the contractor or crew leader pays the aggregate amount 
earned. In addition, the contractors and crew leaders covered by this legisla- 
tion are required to give itemized statements to each migratory laborer or to 
the immediate family head of a working family unit. These statements shall 
include the wage rate, number of hours worked, wages earned, and all wage 
withholdings. The industrial commission is charged with the responsibility of 
making periodic reports on these records to the Governor’s committee on 
migratory labor. 

The industrial commission is presently in the process of perfecting the form to 
be used by the wage claim division in carrying out the provisions of H.B. 62. 
This form will be printed in both English and Spanish. The commission is 
requesting the assistance of the department of employment, ports of entry, and 
the Colorado State patrol in finding labor contractors and crew leaders and 
in making these forms available for their use. While the act does not require 
the registration of contractors and crew leaders, the commission is considering 
imposing such registration by regulation in order to have a central control, 
which will assist in insuring compliance with the provisions of H.B. 62. 


MEASURING THE MIGRATORY LABOR PROBLEM 


Further discussion of program development by various State agencies and 
other official efforts in behalf of migratory workers may be more meaningful if 
attention is focused first on Colorado’s utilization of migratory labor. While 
more detailed information will be found in the department of employment’s 
1959 farm labor report, a summary is presented here on the size and composi- 
tion of the migratory labor force, the crops which require migratory workers, 
and the times at which such labor is used. 

During the past 3 years, a maximum of from 13,000 to 14,000 migratory 
laborers were employed at any one time in the State.2 Migratory labor is 
needed in Colorado between the months of May and November. Following is 
a list of the chief crops for which migratory labor is used and the usual time 
for each: 

Onion weeding, late April to late July. 

Sugar beet thinning and hoeing, late May to late July. 

Hay harvest, early June to early October. 

Vegetable harvest, early June to early November. 

Small grain harvest, late June to early August. 

Fruit harvest, early June to early November. 

Potato harvest, from early July to late October. 

Sugar beet harvest, early October to mid-November. 

The migratory labor force is composed of three categories of workers: 

(1) Intrastate: Colorado residents working in parts of the State beyond 
commuting distance from their homes; 

(2) Interstate: Residents of other States: 

(3) Foreign: In Colorado these are usually all Mexican nationals. 

These workers are employed primarily in five areas of the State: Northern 
Colorado, San Luis Valley, San Juan Basin, Arkansas Valley, and the Grand 
Junction-Palisade area. The number of migratory workers in the State as a 
whole and by area varies from May to October with the season for each agri- 
cultural activity. 


’These totals are based on State department of employment estimates and may not 
include all workers and crews brought in by private contractors or all workers and crews 
traveling independently. 
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The early peak employment period is usually reached in June with most of 
the migratory labor force concentrated in northern Colorado for sugar beet 
thinning and hoeing, so-called stoop crop work. It is during this period that 
the greatest number of Mexican nationals work in the State, as it is usually 
difficult to recruit either intrastate or interstate domestic workers for stoop 
crop work. Department of employment statistics for 1959 show that the early 
peak employment period was reached during the week of June 4, when 12,437 
migratory workers were employed. This total included 1,056 intrastate, 5,551 
interstate, and 5,830 Mexican nationals. 

The late season peak in 1959 was reached during the week of August 27, when 
2.828 workers were employed. This total included 2,932 intrastate, 7,124 
interstate, and 2,772 Mexican nationals. The chief agricultural activity at 
that time was the fruit harvest in the Grand Junction-Palisade area. It is less 
difficult to recruit domestic (both intrastate and interstate) migratory labor for 
this work, so fewer Mexican nationals were needed. 

It should be remembered that many local agricultural workers are employed, 
in addition to migrants. During the week of June 4 (early season employment 
peak) local workers constituted 36.2 percent of the total agricultural labor 
force, with 7,049 employed. During the week of August 27 (late season em- 
ployment peak) local workers constituted 48.3 percent of the agricultural labor 
force, with 11,975 employed. 

The week in which the most Mexican nationals were employed corresponded 
to the early season employment peak (June 4); at that time there were 5,830. 
After July 21 the number of Mexican nationals employed in any one week did 
not exceed 2,800. While there were 7,124 interstate migratory laborers during 
the week of August 27 (late season employment peak), the largest number of 
interstate migrants (7,561) were employed during the week of July 9. Intra- 
state migrants were employed in the greatest quantity during the week of August 
20—3,409, with 2,932 employed the following week (late season peak). 

The size of the migratory labor force has been fairly constant for the last 
few years, although there is a marked decrease from 1950, when the maximum 
peak period interstate labor force was estimated at 18,000 by the department 
of employment. Agricultural mechanization, particularly in sugar beets and 
the harvest of certain vegetables and grains, has been the primary cause for 
this reduction. Periods of economic recession also have an effect on the amount 
of interstate migratory labor needed. During periods of recession, the number 
of “locals” and intrastate workers available for farm labor increases signifi- 
cantly. 

Migratory labor supply sources 


Colorado is essentially a receiving State (not a supply State) in the use of 
migratory labor. Very few resident agricultural workers leave the State for 
the migrant stream. Colorado’s interstate migratory workers come primaily 
from Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. Those who come here early in the sea- 
soh may move on to Wyoming, Nebraska, Montana, or Idaho, and return to 
Colorado in the fall. The largest number of interstate migratory laborers come 
from Texas. Indians from New Mexico and Arizona also come into the State 
in significant numbers, and in 1959 Indians from South Dakota were employed. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MIGRATORY LABOR PROGRAMS AND SERVICES SINCE 1951 * 


The most significant developments since the 1950-51 study have been in em- 
ployment, education, and health. In addition, the Governor appointed an inter- 
agency committee on migratory labor (as already mentioned) and attention has 
been given to promulgating and enforcing safe transportation standards. 


Department of employment 


One of the major areas of concern in the 1951 study was the number of mi- 
grants recruited and handled by labor contractors and/or crew leaders. It was 
recommended that the department of employment be given sufficient funds to 
expand its activities in this area. 

The present situation was discussed with Mr. Lumpkins, State department of 
employment. According to Mr. Lumpkins, the employment department has 
greatly expanded its recruitment services since 1951. Several of the sugar com- 
panies, including Great Western and Holly, have used the State department to 


* Exclusive of legislation, which has already been covered. 
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recruit labor for them. The department sends recruiters to Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona to obtain migrant labor for Colorado. 

Mr. Lumpkins told the staff that he knew of only one resident labor con- 
tractor who employs a considerable number of migrants. This contractor is mal 
located in the Arkansas Valley, and Mr. Lumpkins was unable to estimate the wor 
number of workers placed by this contractor. Contractors from other States 

































oceasionally work through the employment department, which attempts to a 
match up the labor supply offered by these contractors with the farmers needing U 
it. Growers in the Grand Junction-Palisade area usually avail themselves of ope 
this service. The department will work only with contractors who provide mi- dep 
grant workers at prevailing wages and who receive a rate not to exceed 10 per- eas 
cent of payroll from the farmer, with no additional rebates from the migrant. a 
Apparently charges for transportation and subsistence are not included in the Edt 
department's standards for dealing with contractors. © 

Mr. Lumpkins said the employment department was unable even to estimate Lu 
the proportion of the interstate migratory labor force which it recruited. He hel 
added that it would be very difficult for the department to break down work the 
orders and employment recruitment services in this fashion. i 

The problem of correlating migrant workers with areas of employment when mE 
needed (thus reducing migrant unemployment and hoarding of labor when other the 
areas are in need) has been corrected in part by the use of an interstate trip dat 
ticket. Crew leaders working through the employment departments of Texas, Thi 
Arizona, and New Mexico fill out a schedule showing where they expect their lea: 
crews to be and at what time; for example, Colorado in June, Montana in July, “3 
Nebraska in August, etc. The employment office in each State in which the crew Ne 
is planning to work receives a copy of the trip ticket, which is an aid in deter- wit 
mining how many migratory workers will be available in the State at a given oa 
time. 

The department of employment seldom recruits individual migrant workers. as 
Negotiations are usually made with the crew leaders or family heads and not fro 
with labor contractors. The term “family head” appears to be loosely construed me 
to include a spokesman for a group of workers and families, some of whom may ” 
be only distantly related. In 1958, the department recruited 3,200 workers in ou 
Texas. At least 40 percent were recruited through crew leaders, with nearly BOt 
1,800 (57 percent) in family groups. The crews averaged 12 to 15 workers and thi 
the family groups 6 to 7 workers. The department increased its 1959 recruit- om 
ment in Texas by 50 percent, a total of 4,800 workers. (A breakdown as to the De 
proportion recruited through crew leaders and family heads has not yet been r 
obtained. ) est 

In recruiting labor, the department informs the family head or crew leader te 
as to the nature of the work, the location, and the wages to be paid. Usually me 
these workers are not signed to work for a particular grower at a specified thi 
time, because of factors over which it is hard for the department to assume $4 
any control, such as climate and crop conditions, the specific needs of individual 7 
growers, and other demands for labor at the same time, which might force a re 
market realinement. On occasion, recruitment is made for a specific job, if a tic 
grower or a group of growers make such requests. Sometimes in order to in- Ty 
sure that workers will show up on the job as recruited, a travel allowance is 
made. If such is the case, it will usually be paid to the crew leader or family _ 
head, since they usually provide transportation. If transportation is not pro- ot: 
vided for through a travel allowance, it is up to the crew leaders and family te 
heads to work out arrangements with their workers, and the department has my 
no control over these arrangements or the payments for them. to 

Once the crews or family groups are in the State, they may move on to other th 
jobs as these become known, even leaving the State (at least for a time). It is on 
also possible that they may have been recruited for work in other States after he 
a particular job is finished in Colorado. Some of the crew leaders, according - 
to Mr. Lumpkins, are actually labor contractors when they work in some other fe 
parts of the country; for example, in the Texas cotton fields. They revert to , 
the role of erew leaders in Colorado, because usually the kinds of agricultural 
operations here do not lend themselves too well to the functions of a labor con- z 
tractor. This is especially true if the members of the crew are scattered among of 
several growers for work, which would be the case with small truck farms e 
in the San Luis and Arkansas Valleys. In this instance, the former labor con- ti 
tractor would bring the workers in and when they scattered among the growers, | 
he would also work as a laborer but might be responsible for wages or absentee- p 
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ism, etc. When it became time to move on, he would round up the crew and 
provide transportation to the next working place. 

From this rather sketchy picture, it appears that the crew leader performs 
many of the functions of a contractor—indeed he may be a contractor in other 
work situations in other parts of the country. 


Department of education 


Under the direction of Dr. Alfred M. Potts, the department of education is 
operating a two facet program for children of migratory laborers. First, the 
department, in cooperation with local school districts, is financing and super- 
vising several pilot school projects for migrant children. Second, the department 
is conducting several research projects in cooperation with the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Six-week school sessions for migrant children are being held in Blanca, Fort 
Lupton, Grand Junction, Rocky Ford, and Wiggens. These school sessions are 
held in the summer months during the time a majority of the migrants are in 
the State and between regular school terms. 

In addition, the State department works with local school boards, school ad- 
ministrators, and citizens to encourage the admittance of migratory children to 
the regular school program, if only for a limited time, and even though the 
date of admittance may occur at an awkward time in the school’s schedule. 
This program has met with some success, in that many migrant children are at 
least exposed to school for a brief period. 

To facilitate the handling and transfer of migratory children, Colorado and 
New Mexico use a report and summary card, which the migratory child carries 
with him. This report shows the schools attended and dates of such attendance, 
the child’s progress, and pertinent background data. This arrangement has 
helped school administrators and teachers. Unfortunately, this program is not 
as effective as it might be, because the bulk of Colorado’s migratory labor comes 
from Texas, and only in isolated instances do Texas schools use this reporting 
method. 

The research project on migrant education has resulted in published studies 
such as “A Social Profile of Agricultural Migratory People in Colorado.” (Re- 
source Report E-1, Colorado State Department of Education, 1959. Copies of 
this and other education department reports will be made available to com- 
mittee members. ) 


Department of health 


The department of health, through its maternal and child health section, 
established a program in 1955 to increase health and medical services available 
to migrant workers and to improve utilization of these services. The depart- 
ment has been aided financially in this endeavor through an annual grant from 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau. This annual grant is now slightly in excess of 
$40,000. 

In the spring of 1955, the staff for the migrant program consisted of the di- 
rector of the maternal and child health section, who gave part time to organiza- 
tion and administration of the program, and a full-time medical social consultant. 
Two local programs were undertaken at that time in Weld and Mesa Counties. 

The position of medical social consultant was vacant in 1956, but a full-time 
nursing consultant with migratory worker clinic experience was added to the 
staff. Two new local projects in Otero and Rio Grande Counties—the latter a 
short-season project during potato harvest—were undertaken during the sum- 
mer of 1956. Early in 1957, a Spanish-speaking consultant sociologist was added 
to the staff and the medical social consultant returned. At the present time, 
the medical social consultant is still employed, but the sociologist is no longer 
on the staff and has not been replaced. Staff needs are augmented by the local 
health departments through the provision of public health nurses for the various 
projects. Medical services have been provided by local physicians at low flat 
fees or without compensation. 

Through the health department program, medical care, immunization, and 
preventative services have been provided for migrants. A great deal of effort 
is expended in educating the migrants in the use of the clinics and in the value 
of good health practices. Dr. Ruth Howard, director of the maternal and 
child health section, is in the process of writing a report on the project opera- 
tions during the past year. She is making a considered evaluation of these 
projects, which she feels will be helpful as a guide in future program develop- 
ment. 
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Governor's committee on migratory labor 


This committee was first set up unofficially by the heads of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in the fall of 1957. The Governor gave official 
designation to the committee in April 1958. The main purpose of the commit- 
tee is to serve as a liaison among the State agencies concerned with migratory 
labor, and to advise the Governor concerning migrant labor problems. 

Represented on the committee are the following agencies: Market division, 
department of agriculture; port of entry division, department of revenue; Colo- 
rado State Patrol; farm placement division, State department of employment; 
child welfare division, State department of welfare; State department of edu- 
cation; child and maternal health section, department of health; and the Goy- 
ernor’s office. 

A representative of the Colorado Conference on Social Welfare was added to 
the committee in 1959. The Colorado Conference’s Migratory Labor Committee 
had requested official designation, but the Governor preferred to have the com- 
mittee composed of State officials. 

In general, the committee’s meetings have been devoted to an exploration of 
some of Colorado’s migrant labor problems, the functions of the various State 
agencies and cooperation among them. In addition, the committee has given 
some consideration to the possibilities of interstate cooperation. The committee 
has tended to avoid taking any action which might be construed as controversial. 
This policy has been followed to avoid alienating groups within the State whose 
cooperation is needed and to encourage improved relationships with other States. 


Transportation of migrant labor 


Two State agencies—the State patrol and the port of entry division, depart- 
ment of revenue—carry out State enforcement of safety standards for trans- 
porting migratory workers. State activity in this area is in addition to the 
regulations established and enforced by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In the presentation to the Governor’s committee on its functions in respect 
to migrant transportation, the patrol stated that it is specifically interested in: 
(1) driving qualifications of vehicle operators; (2) vehicle equipment and 
operation; and (3) comfort and safety of the migrants and other highway users. 
Further, the patrol statement pointed out, “Patrol officers make a special ef- 
fort to contact vehicles in which migrants ride, explain Colorado traffic laws 
to drivers, give requested information, inspect drivers’ licenses, ownership pa- 
pers, and thoroughly inspect equipment. Vehicles found unsafe are held for 
repairs before being allowed to proceed. Where overloading is found the sur- 
plus passengers are unloaded and either distributed to other vehicles in the 
group, if any, or put aboard buses to their destination. Traffic violations are 
treated the same as under any other circumstances.” 

For the past 4 years, the director of the POE division has traveled to the 
collection points for the transportation of migratory labor 3 to 4 weeks in ad- 
vance of the first northward movement. His itinerary this year included Socor- 
ro and Gallup, N. Mex., and El Paso, Texas. In these cities and in the county 
seats between Texas and Colorado, regulations and instructions for the trans- 
portation of migratory labor are distributed, in English and Spanish, through 
the sheriffs’ offices. According to Mr. Parsons (POE division director) this 
procedure has enabled the ports to clear migratory vehicles in a minimum of 
time and has resulted in the provision of much safer transportation. 


THE BRACERO PROGRAM—EMPLOYMENT OF MEXICAN NATIONALS 


The temporary relocation of Mexican nationals to assist in agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States was first arranged in 1942 by executive agreement 
between the two nations. In 1951, the U.S. Congress passed Public Law 78, 
which provided for the recruitment and employment of Mexican nationals as 
agricultural laborers in this country. 

Under the terms of Public Law 78, employers who used Mexican nationals 
were required to enter into an agreement with the U.S. Government covering 
the following: (1) to indemnify the United States against loss by reason of its 
guarantee of such employers’ contracts; (2) to reimburse the United States 
for essential expenses, not including salaries or expenses of regular depart- 
ment or agency personnel, incurred for the transportation and subsistence of 
Mexican nationals, not to exceed $15 per worker; and (3) to pay to the United 
States an amount determined to be equal to the cost of returning a Mexican 
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national to the reception center, in those instances in which such worker is 
not returned to the reception center in accordance with the contract. 

No workers are to be recruited under the provisions of Public Law 78, unless 
the U.S. Secretary of Labor has certified that: (1) there is not a sufficient 
supply of domestic workers in the area; (2) employment of such workers will 
not adversely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic workers 
similarly employed; and (3) reasonable efforts have been made to attract do- 
mestic workers for such employment at wages and hours of work comparable 
to those offered foreign workers. 

Public Law 78 originally was scheduled to expire in 1953, but there have 
been several extensions, the last of which was passed in 1958 and prolonged 
the termination date until the end of 1961. The public laws which provided 
for these extensions also made some other changes in this legislation. These 
changes included the following: (1) Employers who provide transportation 
which is equivalent to that provided by the U.S. Department of Labor are 
not required to make monetary reimbursement; and (2) The U.S. Department 
of Labor has the authority to secure the assistance of both agricultural em- 
ployers and workers in determining the availability of domestic labor and the 
effect of the employment of Mexican nationals on prevailing wage rates and 
working conditions. 

In carrying out the terms of the agreement signed with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment pursuant to Public Law 78 and subsequent legislation, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor has promulgated rules and regulations covering the various 
aspects of Mexican national employment, such as housing, sanitation, work 
ing conditions, and prevailing wages. State employment departments assist 
the U.S. Department of Labor in determining prevailing wage rates, which the 
agreement requires must be paid to Mexican nationals. 


Reaction to bracero program 


The operation of the Bracero program has been viewed with mixed emotions 
by both agricultural employers and domestic migratory workers. The em- 
ployers welcome the opportunity to have a labor supply available for stoop- 
crop work and similar agricultural labor which is disliked by domestic work- 
ers. On the other hand, some employers object to the numerous rules and regula- 
tions with which they must comply in order to secure the employment of Mexi- 
can nationals. Not the least of these objections is the cost of meeting housing 
and sanitation standards, which some employers consider excessive, especially 
for the comparatively short time Mexican nations are employed. 

Complaint is also made about the lack of flexibility in the employment of 
Mexican nationals. They cannot be used for tasks other than those contracted 
for, even if other work is available instead of the labor originally planned. 
There is some community objection to the employment of Mexican nationals 
as well. This objection is usually voiced by local merchants who are unable 
to sell much merchandise to Mexican nationals, because most of them live 
frugally and save as much of their wages as possible for use after return to 
Mexico; in contrast, domestic migrant workers usually patronize local mer- 
chants. 

Spokesmen for domestic migrant workers feel that often growers create an 
artificial labor shortage to justify bringing in Mexican nationals. It is con- 
tended that the employment of Mexican nationals often depresses the wage 
level for domestic workers, even though Public Law 78 and subsequent legis- 
lation was aimed at preventing such a situation. It is also pointed out with 
some bitterness that Mexican nationals have greater legal protections than are 
usually accorded domestic migrants. Housing and sanitation standards and 
working conditions are considered to be more adequate for Mexican nationals 
than for domestic agricultural labor. Further, it is argued that the wartime 
labor shortage made the importation of foreign labor necessary. Such labor 
is no longer needed, especially with the increasing use of mechanized agricul- 
tural methods. 

This argument on the merits of using foreign labor applies not only to the 
bracero program, but to the employment of natives of the British West Indies 
as well. This latter group is employed almost exclusively along the eastern 
seaboard. It is expected that there will be considérable objection made in 
Congress to any further extension of the bracero program. 


5 These observations are based on discussions of the Bracero program which took place 
at the Western States Conference on Migratory Labor held in Phoenix, April 10-13, 1960. 
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CURRENT AND CONTINUED PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND CONSIDERATION 


While progress has taken place in State services for migrant workers and 
conditions have improved since the 1950-51 Governors’ study, there are several 
matters which may merit further study and consideration. Some of these 
problems may be handled on the State level, others may require interstate coop- 
eration, and still others may be dealt with adequately only through Federal 
legislation. 


Workmen’s compensation and occupational disease coverage 


Workmen’s compensation coverage for migratory labor has been provided 
thus far in only six States. There appears to be no way of covering migratory 
workers, without extending coverage to all agricultural labor. In most States 
there has been considerable objection to extending coverage in this way; yet 
it would be unfair to resident agricultural workers to provide such coverage 
only for migrants. The increased use of machinery and chemical compounds 
in agricultural production has increased occupational hazards. The council 
committee on occupational diseases has received several reports from other 
States on the occupational hazards resulting from the increased use of insecti- 
cides and other chemical preparations. Oregon and California both reported a 
very high incidence of dermatitis attributable to this source. (The council 
staff with the assistance of the occupational health section of the State depart- 
ment of health has been gathering information on this problem. ) 

Inclusion of agricultural labor under the workmen’s compensation and occu- 
pational disease acts might achieve three results— 

(1) Coverage for employment-connected injuries and diseases could reduce 
the need for emergency welfare assistance. 

(2) Employers would be encouraged to improve safety factors, which might 
also extend to housing and sanitation. 

(3) Better safety precautions might be taken in the transportation of migra- 
tory workers, and such workers would be protected in case of in-transit injury. 


Unemployment insurance coverage 


Such coverage is not provided in any State at present and involves many 
technical as well as political difficulties. While a method might be found to 
cover resident agricultural workers, it seems unlikely from preliminary analysis 
that a State acting independently could provide unemployment insurance cover- 
age for domestic interstate migrants. There are two major obstacles to provid- 
ing such coverage— 

(1) Migrant laborers seldom work long enough in any State except their 
State of residence to establish the standard base period necessary to qualify 
for coverage. 

(2) The addition of unemployment insurance coverage in one State and not 
in others might put growers in that State at a competitive cost disadvantage 
with growers in the other States. 

Consideration was given to unemployment insurance coverage for migrants 
at the Phoenix Western States conference. While this proposal generally met 
with favor, it was obvious that considerable study is needed before a plan can 
be developed. 

If an equitable method of providing unemployment insurance coverage can 
be found, it might have the effect of more efficient utilization of migratory labor, 
thereby reducing periods of unemployment. It would certainly necessitate 
further interstate cooperation in the movement and utilization of migratory 
labor. 


Minimum wage legislation 


Considerable study appears necessary on this subject before an acceptable 
proposal can be developed. If such legislation is considered, preliminary anal- 
ysis indicates that it would be more desirable to establish minimum wage 
rates either through interstate agreements or by Federal legislation. (Federal 
legislation has already been proposed by the Secretary of Labor, but the sug- 
gested minimum of 60 to 70 cents per hour is below the prevailing rates for 
agricultural labor in most parts of the country. ) 

At the Phoenix conference, minimum wage legislation was generally favored 
by representatives from the States with the highest wage rates for agricultural 
labor (Nevada, Oregon, and Washington). The most vocal opposition to such 
legislation was heard from Arizona and Texas delegates. Arizona and Texas 
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are the main agricultural labor supply States for the west coast and Rocky 
Mountain regions and have the lowest wage scales for agricultural labor. 

The States with high wage scales favor minimum wage legislation which 
would apply either nationally or to a several-State area. It would be to the 
advantage of these States to have a minimum rate set high enough to increase 
wages in States such as Texas and Arizona. Such an increase would narrow the 
gap in production costs with the result that the higher wage States would be in 
a better competitive position. 

Texas and Arizona growers oppose minimum wage legislation, because there 
is usually a large labor supply available in these States (especially in the win- 
ter months), which makes it possible to keep wage rates comparatively low. For 
example, 85 cents per hour is about the average in Arizona, while agricultural 
labor in the State of Washington averages $1.22 per hour, according to the Wash- 
ington Department of Employment’s farm labor supervisor. 

The foregoing discussion illustrates the disadvantage of minimum wage legis- 
lation which would apply only to one State. If such legislation set a minimum 
rate higher than the usual rates in surrounding States, agricultural producers 
would have a cost disadvantage, even though a sufficient supply of labor would 
be assured. On the other hand, a low minimum rate (below the general aver- 
age) set by legislation would accomplish little beyond a formal expression of 
public policy. 

Unless there is a change in attitude toward minimum wage legislation on 
the part of Texas and Arizona growers, legislators, and officials, there is little 
chance that satisfactory minimum wage rates can be established by agreement 
among the Western and Mountain States. Federal minimum wage legislation, 
therefore, may be the only feasible possibility. 

A great deal of concern has been expressed over the conversion of piece rates 
to hourly rates for the purposes of establishing minimum rates and determin- 
ing whether minimum rate standards are complied with. It appears that a sat- 
isfactory solution to this problem will have to be found, before legislation es- 
tablishing realistic minimum rates can receive general acceptance. Further de- 
tailed information on the pros and cons of minimum wage legislation and 
specific related problems is being compiled by the council staff. 


Housing and sanitation 


The State department of health and the State health board appear to have 
the statutory authority to promulgate and enforce housing and sanitation stand- 
ards for migratory labor camps. Following is a summary of these statutory 
provisions: 

66-1-8 (4) CRS 1953: Authorizes the State board of health to issue orders, 
adopt rules and regulations, and establish standards, which it deems neces- 
sary to administer and enforce the public health laws of the State. 

66-1-7 (5) CRS 1953: Authorizes the department to establish and en- 
force minimum general sanitary standards pertaining to the quality of water 
supplied to the public and to the quality of effluent of sewerage systems and 
trade wastes. 

66-1-7 (18) CRS 1953: Authorizes the department to establish and en- 
force sanitary standards for the operation of industrial and labor camps. 

66-2-6 CRS 1953: Authorizes county health departments to carry out 
State laws and regulations. Subsection (10) of this section authorizes 
county departments to make necessary sanitary and health investigations 
on its own initiative or in cooperation with the State department on mat- 
ters affecting public health within the jurisdiction and control of the de- 
partment. 

This subject was discussed with Dr. Howard, who said that the department 
is concerned with proper housing and sanitation for migrants, but that stand- 
ards had not been established and no inspections had been made. She empha- 
sized that the problem was not limited to migrant workers alone but concerned 
all agricultural labor as well. She felt that it would be shortsighted to estab- 
lish standards and inspect migratory labor camps while ignoring housing and 
sanitation conditions for resident agricultural labor. 

The department of health is hopeful of getting personnel in the near future 
to study and determine realistic standards. She felt that adequate facilities 
could be assured without imposing rigid standards and inflexible regulations. 
The department has moved slowly on this subject so as not to antagonize grow- 
ers or jeopardize the cooperation which has resulted from the migrant health 
projects. In addition to establishing adequate standards, she said that educa- 
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tional programs should be carried on among the migrants to instruct them in 
the proper use and care of facilities. 

Housing and sanitation problems have much broader ramifications than the 
effect on the migrant workers. At the Phoenix conference, stress was placed 
on potential community hazards from poor migrant housing and sanitation. 
These included epidemics, water pollution, and unsanitary handling and pack- 
ing of agricultural produce. 


Welfare 


Marie Smith, director, child welfare division, State department of welfare, is 
of the opinion that welfare assistance of an emergency nature is not adequate 
to meet the needs of migratory families. Her reasons for the lack of adequate 
welfare assistance are similar to those listed in the 1950-51 study report: (1) 
Migrant families are unable to meet residence requirements. (2) Counties do 
not have sufficient funds to provide such assistance. 

Another welfare problem was also mentioned by Miss Smith. She said that 
often a situation arises in which Colorado is unable to provide help and the 
migrant’s State of residence refuses to do so. As one example, she recalled a 
case in Weld County. A migratory couple from Texas abandoned a baby and 
left the State with their whereabouts unknown. The baby was kept in a 
Greeley hospital while the State welfare department tried to determine what to 
do with it and who was to pay for its care. Texas refused to accept any re- 
sponsibility in the case as far as payment was concerned, in locating the parents, 
or in planning for the baby’s disposition. Ultimately the baby was placed for 
adoption by the Colorado department, because the parents could not be located, 
and the State of residence would not accept the responsibility. 

While the need for welfare assistance by migratory workers might be reduced 
through better labor force utilization and workmen’s compensation coverage, 
study should be given to the best method of providing emergency help. Such 
study should include: (1) The provision of funds—how much and by what level 
of government; (2) an appraisal of residence requirements and possible mod- 
ifications ; and (3) possibilities of interstate cooperation. 


Licensing and regulation of labor contractors and crew leaders 


A labor contractor, in the strictest definition of the term performs the func- 
tion of recruiting migratory laborers and transporting them to farmers and 
growers who have contracted with him for a certain number of workers at a 
certain rate and for a certain specified time. He may, although not necessarily, 
act as a foreman or overseer for his recruits and handle the payroll, grievances, 
and other matters of employer-labor relations. For this function he receives 
a specified fee from the employer. In addition, depending on circumstances, he 
may be reimbursed by the migratory workers for transportation and/or sub- 
sistence. He may also receive a portion of their wages for acting as the group’s 
agent and performing a variety of services. The crew leader is often thought 
of as having a somewhat different function from that of labor contractor, 
although in practice it may be the same. He is usually the spokesman in a 
group or pool of migratory workers. 

As such he may handle transportation, job assignment and location, and pro- 
vide field supervision. He may remain with one crew, traveling from State to 
State, and providing leadership. 

His relationship with the employers usually is about the same as the labor 
econtractor’s inasmuch as he performs about the same functions, except for one 
crew rather than several. He is usually paid by the employer for his services 
in much the same way as the labor contractor is compensated. He may also 
receive payment from his crew members. 

In the absence of an employee representative selected by the workers and 
with the lack of availability of emergency welfare aid, the crew leader serves 
a function very similar to that of the oldtime ward politician who helped the 
indigent and needy in his district and acted as their representative in time of 
trouble. The crew leader is turned to when the workers have any grievances 
with the employer, and it is the crew leader who provides an advance of $5 or 
$10 in time of need. This makes his function an important one and provides 
him with opportunity for taking unfair advantage of the workers. 

Eight States and Puerto Rico have laws or regulations applying to the 
licensing and control of labor contractors or crew leaders. Six of these have 
laws that expressly provide for the licensing and regulation of labor contractors 
who receive fees for recruiting farmworkers—California, Nevada, Oregon, Puerto 
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Rico, Texas, and Washington. The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry has issued regulations requiring crew leaders who recruit migratory 
workers to be licensed. A New York law requires both contractors and crew 
leaders to register and to furnish the labor department and to workers certain 
information on wages, housing, and working conditions.° 

As indicated earlier in the memorandum, the industrial commission is con- 
sidering a regulation to require contractors and crew leaders to register with 
the commission in order to establish the controls necessary to carry out the 
provisions of H.B. 62. There is some doubt, however, whether the commission 
ean enforce compliance with this regulation, as there is no statutory authority 
for such registration.’ 

Licensing of contractors and crew leaders operating in Colorado might ac- 
complish the following— 

(a) provide a method for controlling their operations, especially if peri- 
odie reports of their activities are required ; 

(b) protect the migratory worker from exploitation or false promises of 
wages and working conditions, by giving him the right to petition the 
regulating authority ; 

(c) provide the migratory worker with wage payment and claim protec 
tion, if such regulation is combined with jurisdiction over these items; ° 

(@) make information available on wage rates, working conditions, and 
labor recruitment through required reporting (this data is important in 
future planning for recruitment and allocation of migratory labor) ;° 

(e) provide a means for integrating recruitment by the State department 
of employment, contractors, and crew leaders, and lead to a freer flow of 
employment information. 


OTHER PROBLEMS AND SERVICES 


Edueation of migratory children, transportation of migratory workers and 
families, employment of minors, and general health problems are other matters 
of concern. Further staff work is needed on these subjects, before a detailed 
outline of services and needs can be prepared. 


SUMMARY 


A comprehensive study of migrant workers and their families includes a wide 
range of programs and services. National, State, and local governments are all 
involved one way or another with migrant workers, and a major function of such 
a study would be a delineation of programs and services most appropriately 
handled by each and also through intergovernment cooperation, either on the 
same government level or between governments on different levels. Even inter- 
national relations are involved because of the bracero program and others 
providing for the use of foreign agricultural labor. 

The most satisfactory solution to migratory labor problems would be the elimi- 
nation of the migrant worker. This solution cannot be accomplished without: 
(1) effective means of assisting the migrant in making the transition to commu- 
nity integration and gainful employment; and (2) changes in the methods of 
agricultural production so that migrant labor is no longer required. In the 
past 10 years increased mechanization has resulted in a significant reduction in 
the number of migrant laborers needed. While further reduction in migrant 
labor use is very likely, there is little possibility that there will be no further 
need for migrant workers in the near future. Studies conducted in other States 
show that a significant number of workers leave the migrant stream each year, 
establish residence, and obtain year-round employment. It should be remem- 
bered that the migrant is handicapped in making such a transition even in 
periods of economic prosperity because of several factors: (1) lack of education 
and occupational skills; (2) lack of fimancial reserves; (3) language barrier in 
many instances; and (4) lack of community acceptance and understanding. 





*This latter provision is similar to H.B. 62 passed by the General Assembly in 1960 
except that H.B. 62 is limited to wage information. 

‘The assumption that the commission lacks enforcement in the absence of statutory 
authority is based on the so-called Casey decision of the Colorado Supreme Court in 1959. 
The court held that violation of a health department regulation was not a misdemeanor 
and that such offenses as well as departmental authority must be spelled out by statute 
and not derived from regulations. 

5 Accomplished in part through H.B. 62. 

* Accomplished in part through H.B. 62. 
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Recognizing that the migrant will remain on the scene as long as there is an 
economic need for his labor, many States, including Colorado, have made studies 
of the problems arising out of migrant employment and the services needed as a 
result. The suggested study outline attached to this memorandum is offered to 
the council committee as an approach to this comprehensive and complicated 
study. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 
PROPOSED STUDY OUTLINE 


Consideration was given to the following factors in preparing this proposed 
study outline— 


(1) The committee is required only to make a progress report to the 43d 
general assembly ; 

(2) The amount of staff time available after work on studies which must be 
completed this year; and 

(3) Involvement of committee members in primary and general elections. 

It is proposed that the committee have three meetings this year in addition 
to the organization meeting on June 22. It is suggested that the first two of 
these meetings be held on Monday, August 15 and Monday, September 19, with 
the third meeting to be held in October or early November. 

During the first year of study, it is proposed that the committee devote its 
attention to the studies and efforts of administrative agencies concerned with 
migratory labor. Postponement of field work and regional committee meetings 
until the second year of the study is recommended for the following reasons: 

(1) The committee and staff will be better prepared to undertake field work 
and hold regional meetings after further background study of administrative 
agency programs and assistance from these agencies in defining problems. 

(2) The early damage to the fruit crop on the western slope will greatly 
reduce the number of migratory workers needed, so that 1960 will not be a 
typical year. 

(3) The committee will have the advantage of the first year’s experience and 
data collected under the provisions of House bill 62. 

(4) There is not sufficient staff time available even to begin a thorough field 
study this year. 

In accordance with the suggestions above, the following meeting agendas are 
proposed : 

August 15: Department of health, department of education, discussion of pro- 
posed Federal legislation—most of which deals with education. 

September 19: Department of employment, department of welfare, State 
patrol, and ports of entry (transportation), committee instructions to staff on 
preparation of progress report. 

Final meeting (October or early November) : Industrial commission (report- 
ing pursuant to House bill 62), committee review of progress report. 

Prior to each of the meetings the staff would prepare more detailed memoran- 
dums covering the programs of the various agencies, addition information on 
what other States are doing, and proposed Federal legislation, if any. 

It is suggested that the committee not meet with the Governor’s migratory 
labor committee this year as most of that committee’s members will represent 
the agencies on the suggested meeting agendas. Prior to undertaking field work 
and/or holding regional meetings, it might be helpful to meet with the Gov- 


ernor’s committee to explain the proposed work of the council committee and 
to solicit cooperation and assistance. 


FIELD WORK AND REGIONAL MEETINGS 


It is suggested that the committee give serious consideration to authorizing 
staff field work in conjunction with a series of regional meetings. The proposed 


field work could get underway in the late spring or early summer of 1961 and 
be completed in the fall. 


Generally, such field work could include the following— 
(1) Examination of facilities for housing migratory workers. 


(2) Observation of agency programs for migrants—education, health, trans- 
portation. 


(3) Observation of employment department field operations. 
(4) Interviews with personnel involved in 2 and 3 above. 
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(5) Interviews with a representative sample of migratory workers designed 
to find out such things as— 
(a) composition of migrant labor force 
(bo) educational achievement and problems 
(c) various aspects of migrant life such as place of residence, family, 
migrant route followed, and variety of agricultural work 
(d@) economics of migratory existence 

(6) Interviews with a representative sample of growers, community leaders, 
labor contractors, and crew leaders to find out their attitudes toward migrant 
labor and their problems, suggested improvements, community reactions, ete. 

It is suggested that regional meetings be held in the five areas where the 
largest number of migrant laborers are employed. 

The suggested regional meeting schedule is as follows— 

(1) Northern Colorado: Greeley, early June. 

(2) Arkansas Valley: La Junta, early August. 

(3) Western Slope: Grand Junction, late August. 

(4) San Juan Basin: Cortez, late August or early September.” 

(5) San Luis Valley: Alamosa, late September. 

Growers, labor contractors, crew leaders, local agency officers, community 
leaders, and other interested people might be invited to these regional meetings. 
In conjunction with these meetings, the committee might take the time to inspect 
local facilities for migrants. 

This proposed study outline is offered for committee consideration as one 
possible approach. The field work and regional meetings proposal is based to a 
large extent on the Oregon study, a copy of which has been sent to each com- 
mittee member. The committee may wish to approach the study in a different 
way or to adopt some parts of the proposed outline and discard others. 


This meeting could be scheduled shortly after the Grand Junction meeting, so both 
could be covered in the same trip. 
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APPENDIX B 
1959 SraTe LEGISLATION AFFECTING MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


There was more activity than usual in legislation affecting agricultural work- 
ers in the 1959 State legislative sessions. Bills dealing with some aspect of agri- 
cultural employment were introduced in 18 States. Legislation was enacted in 
12—California, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. 


CREW LEADERS AND FARM LABOR CONTRACTORS 


In Oregon a law was enacted to regulate farm labor contractors, who formerly 
had been covered under the law regulating private employment agencies. Farm 
labor contractors (persons who, for a fee, recruit workers or who furnish board, 
lodging, or transportation in connection with recruiting or employment of farm 
workers) are required to obtain an annual license issued after investigation by 
the labor commissioner. They are subject to certain requirements, such as filing 
of information relating to work agreements with farmers and workers, and 
prompt distribution of moneys entrusted to them for payment to other individ- 
uals. Certain acts are prohibited, such as misrepresentation of terms, conditions, 
or existence of employment. The act also requires crew leaders to be registered. 
The act becomes effective August 5, 1959, and will be administered by the Bureau 
of Labor. 

The California farm labor contractor law was amended to require a $10 fee 
for filing an application for a farm labor contractor’s license; this is in addition 
to a $25 license fee. 

There are now eight jurisdictions that have laws or regulations applying spe- 
cifically to farm labor contractors or crew leaders. Five of these have laws that 
expressly provide for the licensing and regulation of labor contractors who for 
a fee recruit farm workers—California, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Texas, and Wash- 
ington. The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry has issued regula- 
tions requiring crew leaders who recruit migratory workers to be licensed. A 
New York law requires farm labor contractors and crew leaders to register and 
to furnish to the labor department and to workers certain information on wages, 
housing, and working conditions. 

Recent New Jersey regulations (issued by the department of labor and indus- 
try) relating to migratory labor camps include a requirement that farm labor 
contractors and crew leaders get annual certificates of registration. 


TRANSPORTATION OF WORKERS 


Substantial additions were made in 1959 to the California and Oregon pro- 
visions concerning transportation of workers. 

In Oregon the department of motor vehicles was directed to prepare a safety 
code for motor vehicles furnished by an employer and used to transport one 
or more workers to and from employment. The law provided that minimum 
standards should be set for construction, mechanical equipment, and operation 
of the vehicle (including driving loads and maximum hours of drivers), and 
for passenger safety. The code is to be enforced jointly by the motor vehicle 
department and the industrial accident commission. (A safety code issued by 
the industrial accident commission and governing the transportation of farm- 
workers had already been in effect for a number of years, as a part of the 
commission’s general safety manual.) 

In California a number of provisions specifically regulating the operation of 
farm labor buses and trucks used to haul workmen were added to the vehicle 
code, which, since 1953, has included a provision governing trucks used pri- 
marily or regularly for the transportation of workers. The new requirements 
relate to such items as seating, equipment to be carried, and speed limit. 
(There have also been in effect for a number of years safety orders applying 
to the transportation of workers, issued by the department of industrial rela- 
tions. ) 

At least six States now have laws or regulations setting safety standards for 
vehicles used in the transportation of farmworkers—California, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Oregon, and West Virginia. Under the Federal Inter- 
state Commerce Act, regulations have been issued governing interstate truck 
transportation of migrants. 
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LABOR CAMPS 


Laws enacted in 1959 provided more specific authority to regulate labor 
camps in three States which alreday had some regulation in this field—Florida, 
Connecticut, and Oregon. In addition, a Maryland law applying to only one 
county required the licensing of farm labor camps by the county commissioners. 

In Florida, the State board of health was specifically authorized to issue 
labor-camp regulations for camps occupied by 15 or more workers, as a part of 
its sanitary code. (Comprehensive regulations issued by the health department 
were already in effect.) 

In Connecticut, a 1959 law specifically authorized the health department to 
set standards for field sanitation, and authorized the commissioner of agricul- 
ture to issue regulations for living quarters furnished by farm operators to 
agricultural workers. (The health department had previously issued advisory 
standards for laborers’ boarding and lodging houses, and for sanitation in 
agricultural field operations.) 

In Oregon, a 1959 law set certain statutory standards for all farm labor 
camps, and specifically authorized the board of health to issue a farm labor 
camp code to carry out the statutory standards. (Prior to this, the State 
board of health had issued regulations applicable to labor camps generally 
which housed tive or more workers.) Under the 1959 act, the local health 
officer, the commissioner of the bureau of labor, or the director of the employ- 
ment service may order any facility of a farm labor camp (such as a sleeping 
place, drinking water installation, or toilet installation) to be closed for non- 
compliance, and the local health officer may close an entire camp. Procedures 
are provided for appeal and review. 

About half of the States have laws or regulations that apply to all labor 
camps or specifically to camps for migrant agricultural workers. These range 
from very limited regulation in some States to comprehensive regulation in 
others. 


EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


A few encouraging steps were taken this year in the way of official action 
to provide education opportunities for children of migrant workers. In Oregon, 
$50,000 was appropriated to set up a pilot program for education of such chil- 
dren. A migrant children education administrator appointed by the State 
board of education is to make an evaluative study of the program and report 
the results to the board by November 1, 1960, including recommendations relat- 
ing to the establishment of a permanent program. 

Ohio enacted permanent legislation authorizing the State board of education 
to establish standards and regulations for classes for migrant children who 
cannot attend an Ohio school for the entire school year, and authorized the 
State board to reimburse local school boards for the reasonable cost of such 
instruction. An appropriation of $175,000 was made for this purpose for the 
next biennium. 

New York last year placed its program of summer schools for migrant chil- 
dren on a permanent, rather than experimental, basis. ‘The 1959 legislature 
appropriated additional funds for this program. 

In New Jersey the 1959 budget of the migrant labor board in the department 
of labor and industry included about $25,000 for the migrant education program. 

Idaho authorized the levy of additional taxes by school districts to provide an 
educational program for migrant children. 

It is possible that other States, on which we have no report, have similarly 
included funds for education of migrants in the appropriation for their State 
education departments.” 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


A 1959 amendment to the California workmen’s compensation law provided 
coverage for farmworkers in the same manner as for other workers. Formerly, 
certain farmworkers were covered by the law, and others could be brought under 
it if the employer chose to do so. Under a Wyoming amendment, on the other 
hand, agricultural workers are now covered only if the employer elects coverage, 





11 A Pennsylvania law approved after this statement was prepared authorized State aid 
to school districts for the education of migrant children. The law provides for a payment 
of vi per day per child, up to a maximum of 40 days, for each nonresident child attending 
a public school. 
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whereas formerly certain agricultural workers had compulsory coverage under 
the act. 

Although workmen’s compensation legislation was the first type of social 
insurance to be developed extensively in this country, little progress has been 
made in extending such benefits to agricultural workers. Fifteen States and 
Puerto Rico have some specific coverage of agricultural workers. Six of the 
laws (in California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Ohio, Vermont, and Puerto Rico) 
cover farmworkers in the same manner as other workers. The Massachusetts 
law provides compulsory coverage for nonseasonal workers and elective coverage 
for seasonal workers. The New Jersey law is also sufficiently broad to apply 
to farmworkers, but it expressly provides that farmers are not required to carry 
insurance. In the other eight States (Arizona, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
New York, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wyoming) coverage is provided for 
agricultural workers engaged in certain types of work such as the operation 
of threshing machines. 

MIGRATORY LABOR COMMITTEES 


In Maryland the Governor appointed a committee, authorized by the 1959 
legislature, representing State agencies and church, grower, and labor groups. 
The committee is to study problems of migratory labor, to work with interested 
groups to further the welfare of migrants, and to develop and recommend stand- 
ards for the bringing in and employment of farm laborers under satisfactory 
conditions of housing, sanitation, health, and welfare. (Identical legislation was 
enacted last year, but the outgoing Governor did not appoint the committee, and 
the legislature this year reenacted the authority. ) 

In Oregon, where the Governor had appointed an interagency committee on 
agricultural labor, the legislature created an interagency committee on migratory 
labor with the same representation for the purpose of making more efficient the 
administration of laws affecting migratory workers. The legislative authoriza- 
tion expires August 1, 1963. 

State migratory labor committees have now been established in 25 States. 


STUDIES OF MIGRANT LABOR PROBLEMS 


Legislative authorization limited to the study of migrant labor problems was 
adopted in New York, Rhode Island, Ohio, and Massachusetts. In New York, 
the joint legislative committee on migrant labor which was first created in 1952 
was continued until March 31, 1960. In Rhode Island, a special legislative com- 
mittee was created in 1959, along the same lines as a 1958 committee, to study 
problems arising from the employment of migratory workers and to report to 
the Governor and General Assembly by February 15, 1960. In Ohio, the legisla- 
tive service commission was requested to study the problems of migrant workers 
in the State and report to the general assembly by January 15, 1961. In Massa- 
chusetts, the commissioner of agriculture and the commissioner of public health 
were authorized and directed to study the living and working conditions of 
migrant and temporary farm laborers and make a report to the general court 
by January 27, 1960. 

APPENDIX C 


MIGRATORY LABOR IN THE WEST 
THE MIGRANT WORKER PROBLEM 


The migratory farm labor force in the United States is composed mainly of 
unemployed or underemployed workers, mostly Negro and Spanish-American, 
from the rural areas of the courtry. Because of their low earning potential 
in their home areas and States, these workers migrate in search of better em- 
ployment opportunities. Over the years, the availability of these workers has 
helped satisfy the critical demand for short-term seasonal labor that exists each 
year in many of the Nation’s farm areas. 

Problems arise from the fact that communities that require the services of 
migrant workers do not—and in many cases cannot—meet their living needs. 
Rural. communities tend to be small in size and limited in wealth. Schools, 
hospitals, churches, recreational areas, homes, and other community facilities 
and services are established and operated by and for year-round residents and 
cannot easily be expanded or adapted to meet short-term migrant needs. Com- 
munity health and social services may be denied migrants because they are not 
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residents. And the community is inclined to look on the migrant as an outsider 
and to refuse him acceptance. 

The pattern of migrant life and work, on the other hand, creates problems 
that defy solution by any single community, or even by a single State. While 
the migrant contributes vital labor and a good part of his income to the 
locality where he works, he does not pay the kind of taxes that support com- 
munity facilities and services. Conversely, much of the migrant work force is 
composed of minority groups—Negroes, Spanish-Americans, and Indians—that 
frequently are subject to discrimination and lack of opportunity. These diffi- 
culties are compounded further by mobility, which adds to expenses and reduces 
income while contributing to illiteracy, poor working conditions, inadequate 
housing, and lack of sanitation. Most in need of health and social services and 
protection against unemployment crises, the migrant is covered by few of the 
social and economic welfare programs available to others. 

The background information on migrant workers that follows is organized for 
purposes of presentation on the basis of problem areas—employment and trans- 
portation, health, housing, and sanitation, etc. However, it should be empha- 
sized that none of these problems exist in isolation; nearly every problem area 
is an inseparable part of every other problem area. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRANSPORTATION 


Migrant labor in the West 


Migrant labor contributes an important part of the seasonal work force in 
western agriculture. Bureau of Employment Security figures show that in mid- 
September 1959 close to 100,000 domestic migrants were at work in the West. 
This was about 25 percent of the total seasonal farm employment in the region 
at the time: local workers accounted for another 49 percent, and foreign 
workers for the remaining 26 percent. In terms of the Nation, the West em- 
ployed 39 percent of the domestic migrant labor force then working and 46 per- 
cent of imported foreign workers. 

The mid-September date is by no means the time of highest demand for mi- 
grant labor in each of the Western States, and throughout the year countless 
other migrants had come and gone, so the actual number that worked some time 
during the year in the region is far in excess of 100,000. The time of peak 
migrant employment in the Western States in 1959, and the estimated number 
of migrant employees from intrastate and interstate sources, are shown in the 
following table based on Bureau of Employment Security figures: 














Date of Number of migrant workers 
peak 
migrant 
employ- Total Intrastate Interstate 
ment 
aa _ | = anne eet 
DIS oo isniminitie chine as ten esa slalsndaldeidiaenteimes Oct. 30 12, 617 3,010 | 9, 607 
CR ninwinv anc nemsumue deren ahennnksamhuumemne Aug. 31 59, 650 39, 550 | 20, 100 
Cs i cance sc omgiunas i nacstasaca shcien seemed do___. 10, 056 2, 932 | 7,124 
8a ks cee cg oe a Aa a akcigeleeiaeia Oct. 15 8, 875 860 7, 885 
MN i ak ie ee oe a a eee Aug. 15 | 7,172 3, 243 3, 929 
REO Es SES ee.) 614 190 424 
nd a ea nnees Oct. 15 | 1, 506 668 838 
Roo 5 cs wines cagheeedeeeiaabeeneanedncatanived June 30 20, 176 4,770 | 15, 406 
a a a May 30 2, 262 140 2, 122 
WON sco coda edict hcencateee eedinenas June 30 | 18, 109 6, 427 | 11, 682 
WON ose Le ee ae Seal June 15 | 2, 241 200 2, 041 


| 





1 Data for Arizona taken from 1958 report; 1959 information not available. 


Some migrants are recruited directly by western employers, mainly from 
Texas, others are recruited through the annual worker plan of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, but most migrants are freewheeling crews and family 
groups. Lost time is more prevalent among the freewheelers. 

As to migrant income, 1957 data, the latest available, show that migrants in 
the West average earnings of $1,232 for 158 days of farmwork during the year 
and earned another $222 from 28 days of nonfarmwork. Average total earnings 
of $1,454 for the migrant in the West compare with a national average total in- 
come of $859 for 131 days of farm and nonfarmwork. Higher earnings in the 
West are partly offset by higher living costs in the region. 
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Income maintenance 


Minimum wage.—Migratory farm labor, in fact all farm labor, does not have 
the protection of Federal minimum wage legislation, and State legislation in 
general establishes no minimum wages for agriculture. 

The minimum wage laws of only Hawaii and Puerto Rico specifically apply to 
agricultural workers. In these two jurisdictions, specific wage rates are set for 
farmworkers, and these apply to men, women, and minors. Hawaii sets $1 an 
hour and covers agricultural work in any workweek in which the employer has 
20 or more employees. In Puerto Rico, the statutory rates vary from 25 cents 
an hour to $5.50 a day for different kinds of agricultural work. 

Laws of the District of Columbia and the 7 States of California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin are assumed to be broad 
enough to cover agriculture. These laws apply to women and minors only. No 
minimum wage rates are established by the laws, but they provide for setting 
such rates by administrative order. Only Wisconsin has issued an order applying 
specifically to agriculture. The order sets a rate of 50 cents an hour in industri- 
alized agriculture for less than 45 hours a week, and for a week of 45 or more 
hours, a minimum of $9.50 with board and lodging or $13.75 with board only. 

Workmen’s compensation.—This class of legislation, the first type of social in- 
surance, began in the United States a half century ago. But very little progress 
has been made in extending the benefits of this legislation to agricultural 
workers. The National Safety Council reports that during 1957 more deaths oc 
curred to workers employed in agriculture than in any other major industry, 
The death rate per 100,000 workers was higher only in the mining and construe 
tion industries. During the same year, a total of 300,000 persons were injured 
in farmwork accidents. Each year takes its toll of men, women, and children, 
often in strawberry patches, potato fields, and other places where it is hard to 
conceive fatal accidents happening. 

In varying degrees, the States are moving toward the extension of coverage 
of their workmen’s compensation laws to agriculture. The International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions has recommended such 
extensions, as have many State and national organizations. 

Fifteen States and Puerto Rico have some specific coverage of agricultural 
workers. Only California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Ohio, Vermont, and Puerto 
Rico, however, cover farmworkers in the same manner as other workers. The 
Connecticut and Vermont laws are elective, under which workers are covered 
unless the employee “elects” not to come under the act. 

The New Jersey workmen’s compensation law, which is elective, is sufficiently 
broad to apply to farmworkers, but it expressly provides that farmers are not re 
quired to carry insurance. The Massachusetts law provides coverage for non- 
seasonal workers and elective coverage for seasonal workers. 

The other eight States (including Arizona and Wyoming in the West) provide 
coverage of agricultural workers engaged in specific farm occupations, usually 
those operating certain power machinery. Some of the laws are compulsory, 
some elective; in the West, Arizona’s law is compulsory, Wyoming’s elective. 
For further details, see “Status of Agricultural Workers Under State and Fed- 
eral Law,” U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1959. 

Unemployment insurance.—For any wage-earning group, the problem of in- 
come during involuntary unemployment is a serious one. Under the Federal- 
State program for unemployment insurance, about 80 percent of the Nation’s 
wage and salary workers have some protection against complete loss of income 
when no work is available. Agricultural workers, both year-round and migra- 
tory, are among the 20 percent excluded from unemployment insurance coverage. 
With no protection against unemployment and with the lowest income of any 
group in the United States, migrant agricultural workers suffer severe hardships 
during substantial periods of unemployment. 

Social security—Under 1956 amendments to the Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance Act, a person employed in farmwork or other kinds of agricultural 
enterprises earns social security credits on his work for each farm operator who 
pays him $150 (formerly $100) or more cash wages during a year. The amend- 
ments also extend social security credits to cash payments figured at time rates 
that cover 20 or more days of work for the same employer during a year. A 
crew leader is considered the employer of farmworkers if he furnishes and pays 
them, unless he and the farmer have entered into a written agreement showing 
the crew members to be employees of the farmer. 
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Application of the broader entitlement, however, remains a problem. The 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance has trouble securing proper returns 
from crew leaders and some farm employers. Also, it is difficult to get at the 
migrant worker and educate him to his rights and responsibilities under the 
act. Problems with respect to crew leaders frequently are enhanced by their 
lack of identification as such. State laws requiring the registration of crew 
leaders are a help in this regard. 

Child labor.—Fourteen States, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, have 
laws that set a minimum age for agricultural work during school hours; the age 
varies from 14 to 16. Western States included are California, minimum 15, 
except 14 under certain conditions ; and Utah, 14 years. 

The child labor laws of eight States set a minimum age for employment outside 
school hours. The minimum is generally 14, but in California and New Jersey, 
it is 12, and in Utah, 10. See “Status of Agricultural Workers” for further de- 
tails. 

In addition to State laws, two Federal laws affect the employment of children 
in agriculture. The Fair Labor Standards Act establishes a 16-year minimum 
age for agricultural employment during school hours. Under the Sugar Act, if 
producers are to obtain maximum benefits, they may not employ children under 
14, or permit those of 14 and 15 to work more than 8 hours a day in the cultiva- 
tion or harvesting of sugar beets or sugarcane. 

Mainly because of accidents, but also because of other factors such as fatigue, 
misadventure, ete., S. 2141 has been introduced in Congress by Senator Me- 
Namara, of Michigan, to extend Federal coverage to out-of-school hours. The 17 
States participating in the Mid-American Conference on Migratory Labor in St. 
Louis last April recommended that a minimum age be established by Federal 
legislation and that special attention be given to the number of hours and con- 
ditions of employment under which minors are employed. 

Crew leaders.—lIt is estimated that a large majority of migrants secure their 
jobs and travel under the crew-leader system. The abuses connected with this 
system—misrepresentation of wages and conditions of work, excessive charges, 
and exploitation—have been highlighted in every study of the problems of 
migrants. To help correct these abuses, sevceral States require the registration 
of crew leaders or labor contractors and have issued regulations for their opera- 
tion. In the West, the States of California, Oregon, and Washington have such 
regulations. Many national and State organizations have urged the national 
registration of crew leaders: at this time there are two bills in Congress to 
achieve such purpose—S. 1778 introduced by Senators Javits and Keating, of 
New York, and S. 2489 introduced by Senator Williams of New Jersey. 
Transportation 

Annually, hundreds of thousands of agricultural migrants travel to work 
areas all over the United States. As indicated earlier, the Western States get 
a high proportion of these migrants. Many of them are transported in trucks 
and buses by crew leaders or labor contractors. Each year some of these ve- 
hicles are involved in tragic accidents, often because of defective equipment, 
excessive driving, overcrowding, etc. 

Six States—including California and Oregon in the West—have established 
laws or regulations setting safety standards for vehicles used in the transporta- 
tion of farmworkers, and for the operation of such vehicles. 

Transportation of migrant crews in trucks and buses for more than 75 miles 
and across a State line is subject to the Federal Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Motor Carrier Safety Regulations of 1957, and amendments. 

It is generally recognized that State and Federal cooperation is necessary if 
the new ICC regulations are to be enforced; also, that States should consider 
enactment of generally uniform legislation in substantial conformity with the 
ICC regulations. Suggested regulations for the transportation of agricultural 
workers have been developed and made available to the States by the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor. 

Requirements of the Federal law in respect to long-distance interstate travel 
have presented a need for rest-stop facilities on major migratory routes. On the 
request of the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, the Department of 
Labor is in the process of developing proposals in regard to rest-stop facilities. 
A tentative site for one such installation in the West is Moriarty, N. Mex., where 
a farm labor information station has already been established. Other possible 
sites also are being explored. 
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HEALTH, HOUSING, SANITATION, AND WELFARE 
Health 


Various studies show that migrants have essentially the same health prob- 
lems as the stable population of similar socioeconomic and ethnic groups, but 
the problems of the migrant are aggravated by his way of life. There is no 
adequate data on the incidence of communicable diseases among migrants, 
but a 1955 survey in the lower Snake River Valley in Idaho and Oregon found 
tuberculosis and venereal disease to be 7 to 13 times more prevalent among 
migrants than among the resident population. Two cases of smallpox were re- 
ported only 2 years ago in one of the Northern States among Spanish-speaking 
people from Texas. Outbreaks of diphtheria and whooping cough also have 
occurred among migrant families. Infectious and parasitic diseases caused by 
poor food handling, improper diet, inadequate housing, and unsanitary living 
conditions are other common problems in migrant communities. 

A study by a public health team working directly with migrant agricultural 
families in Palm Beach County, Fla., reports in “Migrant Project, 1959” that the 
health of children seen in family clinics is better than would be expected for 
this group. However, the report states that this condition probably is attributa- 
ble to elimination of the less fit through a high rate of fetal loss, high neontal, and 
infant death rates, and early childhood deaths from illnesses that did not receive 
proper medical attention. 

Public health facilities and services —Of the 411 counties in the 11 Western 
States, 169 are served by full-time local health departments. They perform a 
variety of functions for the general public, including communicable disease 
control, maternal and child health care, chronic disease control, mental health 
services, environmental health services, health education, vital statistics, and 
public health laboratory services. 

Many adaptations have been made by local health departments to try to fit 
these health programs to migrants, but the attempts encounter a variety of 
difficulties. Migrants in many States cannot fulfill the residence requirements 
for obtaining preventive and curative services at public expense. While emer- 
gency care generally is made available regardless of residence, attention to less 
severe, illnesses and chronic conditions that impair the health and productivity 
of the migrant tend to be neglected. Where services are available to migrants, 
their use of the treatment facility may be limited by its hours of operation and 
distance from migrant worksites. Home nursing care is limited, if available at 
all. When a migrant seeks treatment, he seldom finds the same kind and extent 
of services offered or the same conditions prevailing in any two places he may 
live and work during the year, especially if his work itinerary covers two or more 
States. And after getting medical attention, the migrant often must move on to 
another location before diagnosis or treatment is completed. 

Financing and staff problems.—Financing and staff problems constitute an- 
other difficulty in attempting to provide the same general services for agricul- 
tural migrants as are available for the resident population. Adequate provisions 
rarely are made to take care of the added load imposed by the annual influx 
of migratory agricultural laborers, although some local governments are assum- 
ing greater responsibility for financial support of services to migrants, in line 
with the essential contribution they make to the local economy. However, the 
financial burden is considerable, as the number of migrants needed to fulfill 
peak labor requirements may equal or surpass the resident, year-round popula- 
tion in many areas. In recognition of this fact, some States are appropriating 
funds to supplement local financial support for migrant services. Some demon- 
stration and research projects are supported by special grants of Federal funds 
and assisted with loans of Federal personnel. With or without additional funds, 
local health departments generally can improve essential services by better or- 
ganization and adaptation of programs, maximum utilization of staff and estab- 
lishment of priorities. 

But the problem remains, that the recruiting and training of adequate person- 
nel in migrant health work is complicated by the fact that the positions are only 
temporary, yet they have demanding qualifications. Public health workers, in 
the field especially, must have the ability and the willingness to adapt to the con- 
ditions of the migrant, get through to him, learn and understand his position 
and attitudes, motivate him to accept and use services that are available to him, 
and teach in a way he can understand. Because the West has large numbers of 
Spanish-speaking migrants who do not understand English, there is need for 
liaison workers and at least part of the professional staff to be bilingual. Edu- 
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cational materials have to be written in Spanish and English and carefully 
pretested to make sure they are understandable and acceptable to the target 
group. 

aon ntive services.—One of the basic health needs of the migrant is for train- 
ing and care in the prevention of disease or other illness. This includes the 
control of communicable diseases through immunization, screening, and treat- 
ment; maternal and child health services through well child and prenatal and 
postnatal clinics; and education in nutrition, sanitation, good health habits, 
and the availability and use of health services. 

Information indicates that public health and community programs generally 
are not meeting these needs. A 1957 Idaho study indicated that practically none 
of the migrant children had received immunization treatment against com- 
mon communicable diseases ; an Oregon study in 1958 found a level of immuniza- 
tion well below that considered adequate to protect against an outbreak of 
disease. Failure to make services as basic as well child care and prenatal and 
postnatal care reasonably available to migrant families in part reflects the dif- 
ficulty health services encounter in trying to keep up with child population 
growth in the West. But the situation also is related to the other problems of 
availability and accessibility of facilities and residence requirements for their use 
that limit other basic services to migrant groups. 

Home areas logically might be assumed to have the paramount responsibility 
for the preventive side of communicable disease control—for immunization pro- 
grams and for the detection of tuberculosis, venereal disease, and other com- 
municable diseases. However, even in these areas, local services are oriented 
to the year-round residents. Immunization programs in the local schools and 
clinics of the home areas may miss the migrant child whose family is on the 
move just as local programs in work areas miss him. The paramount re- 
sponsibility of the home area for such programs may be debated also from the 
point of view that migrant families often spend most of the year outside the 
home area and make their greatest economic contribution to local economies in 
other areas. 

Health education—One of the most extensive programs of attempting to 
reach migrant agricultural workers with health education is reported in the 
previously mentioned migrant project 1959. The report shows that migrants are 
educable if programing is flexibly adapted to cultural and socia! forces in the 
lives of migrants. Basic to the programing is the recognition of migrant needs 
for status, recognition, and socialization. Personal communication is the most 
effective method of education. Crew leaders are an important key to com- 
munication and can be interested in attending group meetings to prepare them- 
selves for assuming a role in health education. Mothers can be interested in 
forming health clubs for discussion of topics of concern to the group. The 
subject of nutrition has high interest for migrant women. Direct mail—letters 
from the clinic and club newsletters—confers status on the recipient and is a 
significantly useful method of arousing and maintaining interest in health edu- 
cation. Pamphlets and posters have a less commanding influence, and must 
be written in language understandable to the migrant to have any use at all. 
Churches and clubs are ineffective as channels of communication to the migrant 
as he rarely participates in community organizations; the migrant is essentially 
groupless. Although migrants have very restricted incomes, they can be taught 
to budget for the necessities of life, including medical care or a portion of it. 

A number of devices have been found useful in meeting the problem of lack 
of continuity of health care and treatment of migrants. Brief health records 
will be carried and maintained by migrants if the record is no larger than wallet 
size. It has proved usable for transmitting information to health authorities 
in other areas through which the migrant passes. Crew leaders often will as- 
sume responsibility for seeing that crew members carry out instructions for 
followup of diagnosis or treatment that is begun but cannot be completed in a 
particular area before the migrant moves on. Letters can be sent to health de- 
partments, physicians, and hospitals in areas to which migrants are known to be 
headed. Migrant patients, themselves, will carry out instructions if care is 
taken in giving them and being sure they are understood. In this regard, the use 
of intermediary persons such as liaison health workers, crew leaders or other 
members of the migrant community is helpful. 

In addition to the health education of migrants, there is need to educate resi- 
dents of communities using migrants to accept them into the community and 
provide necessary services for them. The coordinated program of health, school 
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and welfare agencies and community groups in Fresno County, Calif., is an 
example of how this kind of education can be accomplished. 


Housing 


In spite of improvements in recent years, there is not enough housing in many 
areas for domestic migratory agricultural workers, and much of the available 
housing is below minimum acceptable standards. The income of the migrant 
worker is too low to permit him to compete for acceptable housing in the regular 
market; the economic demand for migrant housing is essentially a grower de 
mand. Migrant housing provided on the farm by individual farmers or at central 
locations in farm areas by grower associations or cooperatives is part of the 
agricultural employers’ cost of operation. The grower ordinarily can be ex- 
pected to increase his costs voluntarily only if there is some advantage to be 
gained. While many farm employers find that good housing attracts better, 
more dependable workers, the grower must consider how far his operation can 
afford, and benefit from, the additional expense of improved migrant housing that 
stands idle much of the year. 

Although public pressure has been found to be one fairly effective means of 
achieving better housing for migrant workers, the most effective approach seems 
to be through State legislation that establishes minimum housing standards that 
all migrant housing must meet. 

“Suggested Language for Regulation of Agricultural Camps” developed by the 
President’s Committee on Migratory Labor in consultation with State Officials 
offers a guide for establishing standards that has been used extensively by the 
States. Twenty-three States have laws or regulations that apply to migrant 
agricultural labor camps; eight of these States are in the West—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming. The 
regulations range from limited to comprehensive, and usually include require 
ments as to sanitation, housing and location and construction of camps. 


Sanitation 


Adequate environmental sanitation is part of both the housing and general 
health problems. Illnesses, common to primitive areas, prevail generally in 
migrant communities, largely the result of the lack of sanitary practices and facil- 
ities at work and camp sites. Nearly every migrant housing survey shows that 
the water supply, waste disposal system, and other facilities for cleanliness and 
health are inadequate or lacking. The same conditions in the field pose a hazard 
not only to the health of the migrant, but also to the health of the consumers of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Failure to provide proper sanitary facilities stems from the same cost of 
operation factors that limit the availability and adequacy of housing for 
migrants. Again, regulatory legislation and vigorous enforcement are necessary 
to improve the situation. The President's committee publication on “Suggested 
Language for Regulation of Agricultural Camps” provides a guide in estab- 
lishing standards for sanitation as well as for housing. 

But the existence and enforcement of sanitary standards by State and local 
health agencies are not enough; a healthful sanitary environment requires also 
the support of the employer, the community, civic orgainzations, and the 
migrants themselves. Where adequate facilities are made available, the mi- 
grants’ failure to use them or maintain them in good order is a common com- 
plaint. Many migrants never have experienced living in adequate housing, and, 
so, are ignorant of the use of normal sanitary facilities. Education in this re 
gard should be an essential part of any health training program for migrants. 


Welfare 


As a group, migrant workers and their families have less access than per- 
manent residents to community health and welfare services. This situation 
obtains because of a number of reasons: (1) Serious inadequacies or total lack 
of certain types of services in some areas which have a heavy influx of migrants. 
(2) Problems in gearing local services to meet the needs of a fluctuating migrant 
population. (3) Wide variations in residence requirements from State to State, 
and from program to program within States. (4) Lack of recognition and 
acceptance of responsibility by local communities for extension of services to 
migrants. 

There are no Federal provisions for defraying medical costs of indigent adult 
migrants, although there are some provisions for children, including those of 
migrant parents. Few migrants have health coverage or can afford it. A few 
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States will bear medical costs of indigent migrants; most States will not do so 
because of residence restrictions. 

Many national organizations, both governmental and nongovernmental, have 
urged the removal or mitigation of restrictive residence requirements. Among 
those who advocate this action are: The President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor, the Governors’ conference, the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, the National Travelers Aid Association, the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, the National Child 
Labor Committee, the National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor, the 
National Couneil of Catholic Women, the National Consumers League, the (1959) 
Mid-American Conference on Migratory Labor (19 States), ete. 

The 1959 national Governors’ conference in a resolution on “Residence Require- 
ments for Public Assistance” resolved, in part, that: 

“The legislatures of the several States be urged to ratify the interstate com- 
pact contemplated in the committee’s report, which compact provides that per- 
sons moving from one party State to another shall not be denied some form of 
aid if they are in need, irrespective of residence requirements otherwise exist- 
ing; and 

“The individual Governors be requested to support the findings and recom- 
mendations of the committee’s report in their messages to the legislatures.” 


EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 
Education 


Illiteracy is unusually high among migrant children; they rarely go beyond 
elementary school; many have not gone beyond the fifth grade. There is not 
so much the lack of opportunity for education as for an adequate education. 
The education migrant children receive is piecemeal, here and there, lacking in 
continuity and orderly development. One of the results is serious educational 
retardation among migrant children. A recent study by the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor shows that of 2,466 migrant children found 
working in the crops during school hours, 70 percent were retarded. This is a 
much higher percentage of retardation than found for resident children who 
likewise were working during school hours. 

One of the problems is getting the school systems to take responsibility for 
educating children of migrant agricultural workers. Enforcement of laws 
against employment of children under 14 during school hours and of compulsory 
school attendance statutes in some localities have brought increasing numbers 
of children into the ciassrooms of these areas. On the other hand, migrant 
parents need to accept responsibility for their children’s attendance at school. 
If responsibility on both sides were more carefully defined and accepted, the 
solution to numerous specific problems could be found more readily. 

One of the specific problems is that of organizing and financing the schools 
for a fluctuating school population. The influx of migrant children into a com- 
munity places a strain on available educational resources. If serious efforts are 
made to get the migrant children to attend school, the community must provide 
the additional classroom space and teaching time without any increase in the 
tax base that supports public education. 

Another specific problem is that of providing appropriate school programs to 
prevent and overcome serious educational retardation of migrent children. Their 
tendency to fall behind their age group in school is caused not only by more fre- 
quent absences, but also by the necessity of attending several schools each year. 
Every change in schools repeats the problems of adjusting to new texts, new 
methods of learning, and new classroom situations. Another fact in educational 
retardation is that many migrant children have cultural backgrounds different 
from the dominant culture. Many excellent teachers experience difficulty in 
teaching these children and in determining what to teach a child who attends 
school from 2 to 6 weeks in work areas or even from December to April in home 
areas. 

Attempts to have children carry school records as an aid to placement and 
evaluation of educational attainment and needs have not proved too successful. 
More success has been achieved with summer school programs. They are op- 
erated in Colorado, Michigan, New Jersey, and New York. At least four 
States—New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Oregon—appropriated funds in 1959 
Specifically for the education of migrant children. Colorado is one of the first 
States to employ a person full time in the department of education under a 
grant from a private organization to deal with migrant chiidren. 
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While the Federal Government is not responsible for the provision and opera- 
tion of public schools, it has undertaken to stimulate local interest in providing 
them for migrant children, to conduct needed research, to furnish consultation 
services, and to publish information useful to State and local leaders and in- 
stitutions at work on the problem. Through financial assistance from the U.S, 
Office of Educatioin, cooperative research projects on various aspects of educating 
migrant children are being carried out by the Colorado State Department of 
Education, Western Michigan University, and Southern Illinois University. 

The high rate of illiteracy and general lack of education among migrants im- 
pair their living and earning capacity throughout adult life. To some extent, 
these conditions can be improved through adult education programs. Informa- 
tion on health, sanitation, nutrition, and the availability of health and welfare 
services would contribute to better living conditions and health. Economic in- 
formation on job opportunties and family budgeting would help raise living 
standards. Education in elementary work skills or vocational training might 
improve significantly the ability of some migrants to settle down in more produc- 
tive work, a strong tendency among migrants whenever they find opportunity to 
earn a decent year-round living. 


Community services 


Across the Nation, many localities are organized to provide community sery- 
ices to migrants working in their neighborhoods. The West has a good many 
such communities, where all or some of the following services are included in the 
programs: (1) Health services: T.B. and V.D. surveys in cooperation with 
local and State health departments, and the use of mobile X-rays, immunization, 
and cooperation with the health departments and local physicians in setting up 
policies and procedures for medical services to migrants; (2) recreation: 
movies, sports, talent nights, crafts, libraries, and others; (3) educational oppor- 
tunities for both young and adults; and (4) religious activities, including 
worship services, church school instruction, and visitations to homes and 
hospitals. 

The community organizations—migrant committees or councils—usually in- 
clude representatives of all local groups that influence community opinion, e.g., 
public schools, county boards of education, Agricultural Extension Strvice (in- 
cluding Home Economy Division), recreational authorities, police and sheriff's 
departments, welfare agencies, health departments, religious groups and allied 
councils, Red Cross and social agencies, 4H clubs, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, growers and producers, chambers of commerce, organized 
farm groups, and labor groups. 


STATE AND FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


State studies and actions 


At the close of 1959, more than half the States—including Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Oregon, Texas, and Washington among the States represented at the con- 
ference—had official State committees on migratory labor. In general, the com- 
mittees have the common purpose of assuring that migratory workers in the 
respective States work and live under conditions meeting satisfactory standards 
of safety, sanitation, health, and welfare. In working toward this common 
goal, the committees strive for improved coordination of departmental services 
to migrants and for the enactment of laws and regulations deemed necessary to 
meet the State objectives regarding migrant labor. 

Because migrant agricultural workers customarily live and work in several 
States year after year, some migrant problems are beyond solution by any State 
working alone. In some cases, Federal legislation may be recommended; in 
others, formal and informal arrangements among the States or agreement on 
desirable standards that each State should try to achieve may provide the best 
answer. 

In the past few years, State legislatures have given increasing attention to the 
farm labor problem. Measures pertaining to farmworkers were introduced in 
18 States and enacted in 11 during 1959. Among the Western States, Oregon 
took action along several lines, establishing sanitary standards for farm labor 
camps, a pilot program for educating children of migrant farmworkers, and a 
licensing procedure for farm labor contractors. California tightened safety 
regulations governing the transportation of farmworkers, instituted a filing fee 
for farm labor contractors, and amended the workmen’s compensation laws to 
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extend compulsory coverage to farm laborers. Wyoming moved in the other 
direction, changing State workmen’s compensation statutes to exclude farm- 
workers from the compulsory coverage they formerly had and make their cover- 
age elective by the employer. 

In 1959 sessions, Nevada provided for the licensing and bonding of migrant 
farm labor contractors. Colorado enacted a statute requiring labor contractors 
and crew leaders to furnish migrant workers with a statement of their earnings 
and deductions. 


Federal-State responsibility 


Concerning Federal-State responsibility for migrant labor problems, recom- 
mendations for Federal and State action were endorsed in May 1959 by the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee. The Committee, which is composed of 
Federal Cabinet officials and representatives of the Governors’ conference, 
reached the following conclusions: 

On housing.—All migrant-using States should adopt and enforce housing regu- 
lations for migrant workers at least equal to those recommended by the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor.” 

On transportation.—(1) “States should adopt and enforce regulations for trucks 
and buses used to transport migrant workers”; (2) “ICC should enforce its own 
regulations”; and (3) “State and Federal Governments should cooperate in the 
establishment of rest stops along major migrant routes.” 

On crew leaders.—“The Federal Government should license crew leaders.” 

On child labor and child care.——(1) “States which have not already done so 
should consider barring the use of young children for hire in farm labor”; and 
(2) “local, State, and Federal governments should extend their current coopera- 
tion in providing adequate child care and schooling facilities.” 

On wages.—‘States should consider enacting minimum wage legislation to 
cover farm labor.” 

On organization—“States which use migrant labor and have not already done 
so should establish Governor's committees on migratory labor, and “where ad- 
ditional staff support is needed, bureaus of migratory labor should be established 
in State departments of labor.” 

On joint Federal-State cooperation.—“The staffs of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor should jointly de- 
velop model legislation, State and Federal, to accomplish the above objectives.” 

The Joint Federal-State Action Committee has indicated it will disband as 
soon as the newly formed Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
begins to function. The new group, which includes Federal and State legislators 
and city and county officials as well as Federal Cabinet officials and members of 
the Governors’ conference, is expected to take up the migratory labor problem 
among other matters that have been the subject of discussion by the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee. 


Proposed Federal legislation 


A number of bills have been introduced in the current Congress concerning 
migrant farm labor. The bills involved are: 

Crew leader registration—S. 1778 (Javits and Keating, New York) and S. 
2498 (Williams of New Jersey). These bills would provide for the registration 
of migrant crew leaders. 

Migrant education.—S. 2864 (Williams of New Jersey) would authorize grants- 
in-aid to local education agencies to assist them in providing education to the 
children of migrant agricultural workers. S. 2865 (Williams of New Jersey) 
would authorize a grant-in-aid program for adult education for migrant agricul- 
tural workers. H.R. 9872 (Green of Oregon) contains provisions for both child 
and adult education grants programs and a fellowship program for students 
studying the special problems of educating children of migrant workers. 

Housing.—S. 2928 (Williams of New Jersey) would provide Federal assistance 
through loans for migrant farm labor housing. 

Minimum wage.—S. 1085 (McNamara of Michigan and Clark of Pennsylvania) 
would establish a minimum wage for those farms which use more than 2,244 man- 
days a year of migratory labor. The beginning minimum is 75 cents an hour, 
which increases over a 4-year period to the standard Federal minimum wage— 
currently $1 an hour. 

Child labor—S. 2141 (McNamara of Michigan) would bring child labor used 
in agriculture under the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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MINUTES OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR, JUNE 22, 1960 


Representative Ray Simpson, committee chairman, called the meeting to order 
at 10 a.m., committee members in attendance were Senators Cleary and Finley, 
and Representatives Gallegos and Love. Also present were council staff mem- 
bers Lawson and Howe. Representative Simpson stated that the primary pur- 
pose of this meeting, the committee's first, was to organize and plan the direction 
of the study. He noted that the wording of Senate Joint Resolution No. 21 was 
very broad, and that the committee was authorized to study any phase of the 
migrant labor problem. 


WESTERN INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


The chairman informed the committee of the council’s decision to send a 
representative to the Western Interstate Conference on Migratory Labor held 
in Phoenix, Ariz., on April 10-15. He added that Senator Finley, committee 
vice chairman, and Harry ©. Lawson, senior research analyst, had represented 
the committee at this conference. Chairman Simpson then called on Senator 
Finley for her report of the conference. 

Senator Finley discussed the subject matter covered, people present, groups 
represented, panel presentations, etc. and stated that she considered the con- 
ference very worthwhile. She stated that ene major topic of discussion was 
the Federal Government's role in solving the migrant labor problem. Thus far, 
the policy of the Federal Government has been to legislate only in those areas 
where it appears the States are unable to handte the situation. However, she 
said that the Federal representatives at the conference felt that a Federal pro- 
gram would be needed to solve many of the problems; they felt that neither 
the migratory labor supply States nor the user States had enough control over 
migrants to do much in the way of health, education, welfare, etc. She stated 
that they pointed out that, except for migrants employed in the Fort Lupton 
and Arkansas Valley areas, Colorado was not in a position to do much for 
migrant labor because of their relatively brief stay in the State. Staff member 
Lawson commented that Congress has under consideration legislation in three 
specific areas applying to migrants: (1) education, (2) licensing of contractors, 
and (3) minimum wage legislation. Senator Finley added that there was no 
agreement at the conference on the type of Federal participation which would 
be desirable or as to the extent that such participation is necessary. 

State problem 


The migrant problems facing the various States at the conference was ex- 
plained by Mr. Lawson. He said that Texas and Arizona, the primary sources 
of supply for migrant workers, indicated that they want to keep their migrants 
in State in order to have a large labor pool. One of the major obstacles to 
interstate cooperation was the attitude of the supply States, especially Texas, 
that all the migrant problems could be solved if they could just keep their 
migrants at home. The committee was told that one of the most important 
considerations was finding productive employment for migrants. In this con- 
nection, it was pointed out that many States do everything possible (recruit- 
ment programs, high wages, ete.) to obtain more migrant labor; as a result, 
Oregon and Washington are sometimes oversupplied with migrants while other 
Western States may need labor. 


Bracero program 


In response to a committee inquiry, both Senator Finley and Staff Member 
Lawson stated that there was some evidence presented at the conference to the 
effect that Mexican farm labor was used to depress the prevailing wage rate 
of a local labor market. There was a difference of opinion at the conference 
about the value of the bracero program. Apparently, many employers felt that 
the difficulties of the program (e.g. Federal standards, lack of flexibility) out- 
weighed the advantages. 

While there was considerable criticism of the bracero program, the growers 
and many of the legislators present did not go so far as to advocate that the 
program be terminated. One argument presented in favor of continuing the 
use of Mexican nationals was that often domestic labor could not be recruited 
for some types of agricultural work such as so-called stoop crop labor. 

Senator Finley concluded her remarks by saying that, while the conference 
did not make any specific recommendations, it was the general feeling that 
some consideration must be given to farm income, prices, and laber costs in 
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developing any governmental program for migrant labor. It was pointed out 
that the conference had particular value from a staff point of view, because 
eontact was made with a number of staff people who are studying this problem 
both nationally and in other States. These contacts should result in the pro- 
vision of a great deal of information to assist the committee in its study. 


COM MITTEE DISCUSSION 


Following the report on the Phoenix conference, general migrant labor prob- 
lems were discussed. Representative Love was concerned with the farmer’s 
position in the use of migratory labor. He said that he was aware that a lot 
needed to be done for the migrant. On the other hand, the farmer is suffering 
from declining prices for his products, while other prices are increasing; so he 
cannot afford to shoulder an additional financial burden. 

He also mentioned that some farmers in Weld County had found migrant labor 
to be unreliable. In many instances (for example potato farming) producers 
have turned to mechanization to curtail or eliminate the use of migrant labor. 
But mechanization was not always the answer, and migrant labor is still very 
important to many farms. 

The primary problem appeared to be education of the workers and their chil- 
dren, Representative Love commented. In this connection, he asked whether 
migratory labor was to be upgraded at the expense of an industry that is already 
struggling to survive. Both he and Senator Finley pointed out that in many 
instances the migrant laborer may be better off than the farmer, because he is 
often able to get on the welfare rolls and he does not have to face such prob- 
lems as high capital outlay, fluctuating crop prices, weather changes, and high 
taxes. 

Representative Gallegos stated that it was very important to both the Nation 
and the State that some assistance be provided for migrant laborers. He said 
that it was important that the rights of braceros be protected in order to maintain 
good relations with Mexico. And he felt that social justice must be done to all 
migrant workers so as to diminish such social problems as crimes and disease. 

He added, however, that he realized that this was a competitive world in 
which lawyers, and farmers alike must make a profit ; consequently, the farmer’s 
situation must be considered in studying this problem. He remarked that if a 
constructive effort is to be made toward the solution of the migrant labor prob- 
lem, the various groups in our economy and society must not make accusations, 
but all groups should work together toward a sound solution to a very difficult 
social problem. 

Senator Cleary remarked that during the debate over the minimum wage law 
in the 1955 session, he received over 500 letters asking that farm wages be in- 
cluded in the minimum wage legislation. He said that this was a problem that 
had been neglected too long and that this committee should make a genuine effort 
to recommend some good legislation. All members agreed that the committee 
should make a sincere effort to study this problem with a view toward legisla- 
tive action. 

MIGRATORY LABOR PROBLEMS 


At this point, Representative Simpson directed the attention of the committee 
to the staff-prepared memorandum on the background of the Colorado migratory 
labor problem. The committee reviewed the possible areas of legislation that 
might be included in the committee’s study. 


Workmen's compensation and occupational disease coverage 


The staff pointed out that there have been reports that the use of insecticides 
and chemical preparations have caused numerous outbreaks of dermatitis among 
the agricultural workers. The committee was advised that there was no com- 
pulsory insurance coverage for farm labor in Colorado and consequently no pro- 
tection against occupational hazards. The committee decided that this was an 
area for legislative study and directed the staff to prepare additional informa- 


tion on the effect of workmen’s compensation and occupational disease coverage 
for migrant laborers. 


Unemployment insurance coverage 


Representative Gallegos stated that he felt this was a problem that could be 
solved only on an interstate or national basis. Other members of the committee 
agreed that, while the subject should be explored, the committee should not con- 
centrate on this aspect of the problem for the present. 
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Minimum wage legislation 


Representative Simpson stated that, in his opinion, this was a proper area for 
committee study. Senator Finley commented that the representatives at the 
Phoenix conference agreed that some formula must be devised to translate 
piecework compensation into minimum wage rates; otherwise, one area or State 
may suffer economic disadvantage because of a minimum wage law. Senator 
Cleary urged the committee to study the minimum wage problem and to see 
what can be done. 

It was pointed out that it may be extremely difficult to work out an equitable 
solution to the minimum wage problem on a one-State basis. The possibilities 
for interstate cooperation appear unlikely because of the resistance of labor 
supply States (Texas and Arizona) to such legislation. Therefore, federal legis- 
lation may be the only feasible solution. 

Representative Simpson requested the staff to collect data on wage rates 
paid agricultural workers in Colorado. Staff member Lawson said that there 
were two possible sources of such information. First, the committee would 
have access to the data collected by the industrial commission pursuant to 
House bill 62. Second, the State department of employment was required to 
make prevailing wage surveys by area in carrying out its cooperative functions 
with respect to the bracero program. As far as the first source is concerned, 
it will be late in the year before the industrial commission will have wage in- 
formation in sufficient quantity to be useful. It was suggested that the tech- 
niques used and the results obtained by the employment department in making 
prevailing wage studies be discussed with that department’s representatives 
when they meet with the committee on September 19. 


Housing and sanitation 


The committee decided to give definite consideration to this aspect of the 
migrant labor study. It was agreed that representatives of the Colorado De- 
partment of Health be invited to the August 15 meeting to explain present 
State health programs. It appears from a preliminary examination of the 
statutes that the health department already has sufficient authority to set 
standards for, inspect, regulate, and enforce housing and sanitation conditions 
in migratory labor camps. The department has concentrated, however, on the 
migrant health clinic programs during the past few years, rather than placing 
emphasis on housing and sanitation standards. 

Welfare 

Senator Cleary asked if many of the people on welfare were financially better 
off than most migrant laborers. Representative Gallegos replied that Denver's 
welfare department now has an employment office where an attempt is made 
to get jobs for all applicants, but the major problem is one of retraining. Chair- 
man Simpson asked that State welfare representatives be invited to the Septem- 
ber 19 meeting to explain existing welfare programs for migrants. 

The committee adjourned at 12 noon for lunch. 

Chairman Simpson convened the afternoon session at 1:15 p.m. The com- 


mittee continued discussion of migrant labor problems from the staff-prepared 
memorandum. 


Education 


Representative Simpson stated that migrant education should be a problem 
of primary concern to the committee. Representative Love concurred with the 
remarks of Representative Simpson and added that it was a problem to locate 
these migrant children when their families are scattered all over the area. 
Centralized labor camps are one solution to this problem; if the families are all 
living in the same location, it is less of a problem to find the youngsters and to 
transport them to school. Representative Simpson suggested that some way 
might be devised to make use of the school buildings which are vacant in the 
summer months as has been done in the pilot summer school projects for 
migrant children. Senator Cleary commented that the problems of migrant 
laborers will remain the same generation after generation unless a greater effort 
is made to educate their children. The chairman asked the staff to invite Dr. 
Alfred Potts, Colorado Department of Education, to the August 15 meeting to 
discuss this subject with the committee. 
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Licensing and regulation of labor contractors and crew leaders 


The committee agreed that this matter should be studied and that the in- 
formation accumulated by the industrial commission under House bill 62 should 
be of assistance in this connection. 


PLANNING THE STUDY 


Representative Simpson asked the committee to reach some decision regard- 
ing overall study planning. He said that the committee would have only three 
committee meetings this year, but would have to plan its future course of action 
for the staff as this study will continue for another year. Representative Gal- 
legos said that he felt the committee should use fieldwork (as was used in the 
Oregon study of migratory labor) in an effort to determine the facts of the 
Colorado migrant labor situation. The committee agreed with this suggestion 
and decided to hold regional meetings around the State in conjunction with the 
fieldwork performed by the staff. The chairman directed the staff to proceed 
on this basis. 

The meeting was adjourned at 2:15 p.m. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. MEHREN, DIRECTOR, GIANNINI FOUNDATION 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


I. THE FIRST QUESTION 


Your committee has asked us to determine who gets the benefits of increased 
efficiency in farming. The question cannot be answered precisely because 
neither the essential and costly data nor the complex and equally essential 
analyses are available. Yet, even within the short time available to us, we 
have been able—by using the data and analyses that are available—to approxi- 
mate for the national economy, the national agricultural economy, the California 
economy, and the California farm economy the answers to three questions: 

1. The amount and composition of increased real output. 

2. The changes in amounts, nature or organization of inputs of productive 
resources, and the degree to which changes in real output are attributable 
to them. 

3. The distribution of the increased output as income among the pro- 
ductive resources to which it is attributable and a comparison of these dis- 
tributive shares with the productivity of the resources. 

We deal with three types of efficiency : 

1. Overall efficiency for all inputs simultaneously, measured by the 
change in aggregate output value for a given aggregate value of inputs. 

2. Economic efficiency or the enhancement of value of output from given 
inputs because they are combined in different proportions, which tech- 
nically requires complex data for measurement but which can be approxi- 
mated roughly from available material. 

3. Technological efficiency or the enhancement of value of output from a 
given value of inputs as a result of substituting new inputs or products 
or both for old ones, again approximate within broad limits from available 
data. 

We try to measure the increased real output in the national, national farm, 
California, and California farm economies to indicate as best we can the changes 
in efficiency to which the increase in output can be imputed and to compare these 
imputations of productivity with the changes in relative shares of real output 
accruing to the various inputs. 


THE U.S. NATIONAL ECONOMY 
Increased real output 


Over the years 1929-57, real or deflated national incomes rose by 119 percent ; 
from 1940 to 1951 by 74 percent; and from 1951 to 1957 by 15 percent. (See 
table IA-3. Henceforth, these numbers will indicate relevant tables.) 

Over the years 1929-57, real per capita income rose 52 percent; from 1940 to 
1951 by 41 percent; and from 1951 to 1957 by only 9 percent (IA-6). The com- 
pound growth rate was 1.6 percent per year, zero from 1929 to 1940, 3.2 percent 
from 1940 to 1951, and 1.4 percent from 1951 to 1957. 
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The agricultural industries have expanded real output but are a sharply de 
clining sector in terms of percentage of total national output. If weighted by 
current prices as indexes of value, real income from agriculture increased sharply 
only in the decade 1940-51 (IA-1, IA-2, IA-3). 

There has been a marked equalization of wages, distributive shares, and effi- 
ciency among industries and regions (IA-—+ to IA-9). This indicates high-level 
and increasing mobility of labor and other inputs among industries and places, 
and equal access of most industries in most places to most sources of enhanced 
productivity. Specifically, people and resources are redistributing themselves 
to equalize their separate efficiencies, which is a condition for maximum national 
efficiency. 


Inputs and productivity 


Nonfarm capital inputs have increased at an annual average rate of about 3 
percent with farm capital inputs over the long run increasing at less than 2 
percent per year on the average. 

Labor inputs have increased over the long run at an average annual rate of 
about 1.6 percent and about 1.8 percent if weighted by average hourly wages. 
Employment increased at a rate about 0.6 percent faster than man-hour inputs 
as the workweek shortened. 

Capital was substituted for labor at an annual rate of 0.3 percent nationally, 
and twice as fast, or 0.6 percent per year in agriculture. This is important to 
your question. 

The labor force rose 44 percent from 1929 to 66.4 million persons in 1957 (IB-1, 
IB-2). Farm employment dropped from 9 million people in 1929 to 5.1 million 
in 1957 or by 43 percent. There has been accelerating labor mobility in recent 
years. This, too, is important in developing an answer to your question. 

Over the long run of seven decades, farm output increased at an average rate 
of 1.1 percent per year, all-factor productivity in farming rose by 2.7 percent 
in 1937-48 against 2.1 percent generally; by 3.7 for farming and 2 percent for 
other industries in 1948-57 (I1IB-3). 

Capital productivity was about 3 percent per year generally in 1937-48 against 
0.4 percent for farming with indications of diminished productivity in both ele 
ments over 1948-57 (IB-3). 

Labor productivity, because of the twice faster substitution of capital for labor 
in farming than in the total economy, rose 3.8 percent for farm labor in 1937-48 
against 1.9 percent per year for other industries (IB-38). Output per worker— 
which is not a measure of efficiency, productivity, or capacity to earn or pay 
wages or distributive shares—rose 52 percent generally and 75 percent in farm- 
ing from 1929 to 1957 (IB-5). Average output is always higher than the earned 
wage. These averages are being equalized, another index of increasing mobility. 


Shares 


Total payments to factors approximate their distributive shares and can be 
compared with productivity changes. The share to labor has increased from 58.2 
percent of national income in 1929 to 70 percent in 1957 (1C-1). 

Labor is relatively scarce as an input since the percentage increase in capital 
has been continuously greater. Labor’s increased share is clearly no smaller 
than its increased productivity, at least as indicated by available data. 

Management income dropped from 16.8 percent of national income in 1929 to 
11.8 percent in 1957—or by one-third. 

Property income dropped from 25 to 18.2 percent. 

The share of wages and salaries in national income rose only 4.4 percent but 
salary supplements now account for 4.5 percent of the total national income. 

Business and professional proprietors’ share dropped from 10.5 percent in 1945 
to 8.6 percent of the national income in 1957. Farm proprietors’ share dropped 
from 8.8 percent in 1935 to 3.2 percent in 1957. 

Property shares declined similarly except for corporate profits. 

Labor productivity has increased and so has labor’s share in the national 
income. 

There is a clear pattern of equalization of distributive shares among regions 
and industries. 

California’s general economy reflects the national pattern very closely in four 
respects: Sharp increases in the share of labor; sharp declines in property and 
proprietorship incomes ; and mobility of resources among industries as indicated 
by equalization of rates of return. 
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On a per capita basis, over 1929-57, income to labor rose 66 percent; to pro- 

prietors, 64 percent; and to private productive property by only 20 percent 
Ic-38, IC-4). 
Wealth seems to have increased more in consumer than in capital goods. 

In real or deflated terms, with 1929 as a base, in 1957: Real income to em- 
ployees had risen 161 percent; proprietary incomes up 58 percent; property in- 
come up 63 percent; per capita income 59 percent; average real return per em- 
ployee by 66 percent ; per capita proprietor income by 64 percent; and average re- 
turn to property by 12 percent (1C—5, IC-6, IC-7). 

Real value of land declined between 1929 and 1956 (IC-8S). Real value of struc- 
tures, equipment, and inventories rose. Consumer durable goods real value rose. 
Private farmland value did not rise. 

This has been a productive and mobile economy. There are no indications of 
general exploitation of labor or other inputs. 


THE U.S. FARM ECONOMY 
Increased real output 


To measure output of agriculture or any other sector requires deduction of 
purchased inputs from gross output. Using a 1947-49 base, farm output in 1957 
was 53 percent over 1929 and 13 percent over the base (IIA-1). From 1951 to 
1957, output increased 10 percent, prices received declined 20 percent, prices paid 
rose 5 percent, and net income declined by 19 percent. 

From 1940 to 1951, gross income rose 238 percent, expenses for off-farm inputs 
were up 228 percent, total net income rose 240 percent, and income per farm went 
up by 310 percent (IIA-2). The price-cost squeeze of 1952-57 is described in part 
Il. The ratio of net to gross income declined from 78.1 percent in 1929 to 63.5 
percent in 1957, another evidence of massive technological change (IIA-3). 

Undeflated per capita farm income in 1957 was $974 per year against $2,102 in 
other sectors. About one-third of per capita farm income was from nonfarm 
activity. The gap of income in nonfarm and farm industries has widened since 
1952 (IIA-4). 

Livestock output had risen in 1957 by 21 percent and crop output by 6 percent 
over 1947-49. While wide regional differentials persist, there is the same equaliza- 
tion noted with respect to the general economy (IIA-5, ITA-6). 

Thus, real value of output decreased while physical tonnage rose. With de 
clining prices and rising costs, higher use of purchased inputs led to sharp de- 
clines in net income. Regional differences diminished. One-third of the farm 
income came from off-farm work. Per capita farm incomes are still less than 
half of those in other sectors. 


Inputs 


From 1940 to 1957, average land value rose from $4,400 to $20,000; nonland 
capital from $1,700 to $7,500; and financial capital to $4,200. The average 
farm is now an investment of more than $30,000 (IIB-1). Investment per worker 
in 1957 was $17,000, comprised of $12,000 in land, $2,000 in machinery, and $1,400 
in livestock (IIB-2). From 1940 to 1951, deflated investment per worker rose 
43 percent, with a 26 percent increase over 1951-57. Deflated assets per worker 
rose only 18 percent over 1940-51 with a spectacular rise in machinery (IIB-3). 

Cropland, at 379 million acres in 1957, was down from the high of 413 million 
in 1930 (IIB-4). Number of farms fell from 6.5 million to 45 million. Acre- 
age per farm increased from 6.8 farms per 1,000 acres to 3.9 farms per 1,000 
acres, 

Labor inputs in man-hours declined at an average annual rate of 0.8 percent 
against a wage-weighted increase of 1.8 percent in other sectors (IIB-5). Man- 
hours declined 34 percent from 1940 to a level of 13.6 billion in 1957. Farm 
employment fell to 7.6 million workers, a decline of 31 percent. The average 
farm workweek was estimated to have declined 18 percent to a level of 46 hours 
in 1957. Family labor fell from 8.3 million in 1940 to 5.7 million in 1957, and 
hired labor actually decreased from 2.7 million people to 1.9 million workers. 
Average days of work per year from hired labor fell from 146 to 125 between 
1951 and 1957. Employment per farm held constant at 1.81 persons. Decline 
of labor inputs was drastic by all measures and general in all regions and in- 
dustries in farming. 

Productivity —Longrun average annual increase in farm overall productivity 
was 1.3 percent unadjusted for price change and 1.7 percent if adjusted against 
a nonfarm rate of 1.8 percent. Temporal variation was sharp. Productivity 
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rates of increase for farming rose to 2.7 percent in 1937-48 and to 3.7 percent 
in 1948-57. 

Overall productivity increased 14 percent from 1947-49 to 1957. Average 
output per capital unit rose similarly (IIB-8). As capital inputs increased, 
land inputs declined slightly and labor inputs fell sharply. Capital productivity 
has fallen relative to the others (IB-3). Capital is not demonstrably higher 
in farming, but the rate of substitution for labor is twice as fast since labor 
productivity in agriculture appears still to be low relative to other labor. 

About one-half of increased output reflects higher yields per acre. About one 
half of this or one-fourth of the total increase is associated with fertilizer in- 
puts. Another one-fourth is associated with increased ilvestock yields per 
animal unit. Another quarter represents the one-shot substitution of power and 
machinery for draft animals. 

In summary, the increased farm output since 1940 was achieved with 18 per- 
cent more capital and 30 percent less labor (IIB-7). Average output increases 
for land and labor are high, are arithmetic constructs, and are not measures 
of realized productivity. 

The average annual rate of increase of labor productivity of 5.7 percent was 
for all farming. Labor inputs have declined relatively more in field crops than 
for livestock or specialties. With relatively high labor inputs, labor productivity 
has increased much less than for the Nation (IIB-7 and IIB-10). Labor inputs 
have increased on the Pacific coast against a national decline (IIA-7). The 
higher returns here indicates that substitution of capital for labor does not al- 
ways increase income more than development of new enterprise organization 
or new products. Regional differences are diminishing in agriculture. 


Distributive shares 


In 1951, hired farm labor on the average earned $683 on-farm per year and 
$196 off-farm for a total of $679. In 1957, the figures were $738, $154, and 
$892—a very small increase (IIB-6). Labor productivity must still be far lower 
in farming than elsewhere, as continued outmigration also indicates. 

Total net farm income has declined from the 1947 peak of $17.3 billion except 
during the Korean war. Net income was less in 1957 than in 1943 (IIC-1). 
From 1940 to 1957, farm equities in land and other capital increased 256 per- 
cent. While net income rose 169 percent in those years, the ratio of income to 
equity fell by one-fourth (IIC-1). From 1951-57, income declined 24 percent, 


equities rose 12.2 percent and the rate of return on equity fell one-third. The | 


decline in rate of return on farm assets was much greater than in food processing 
or distribution or in other industries (IIC-2). 

Including management return, the average hourly rate for farm labor was 
22 cents in 1940, rising to $1.02 in 1951 (IIC-3). The experience of 1940-51 can 
be summarized : 

Total returns up 228 percent. 
Capital returns up 192 percent. 
Labor and operator-labor up 242 percent. 
Man-hour inputs down 26 percent. 
Per hour return up 362 percent. 
Labor gained most. 

A different picture is painted for 1952-57 : 
Total returns down 22.7 percent. 
Capital returns up 16.7 percent. 

All labor down 36.0 percent. 
Per hour return down 15.2 percent. 

Labor returns can be divided between owners and hired labor only by arbi- 
trary assumptions on capital returns. The data, rough as they are, indicate 
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that farm labor, hired and other, suffered in this price-cost squeeze of the last 


7 years. 


From 1929 to 1940, a depression period, national farm labor wages declined 
by 20 percent and proprietor incomes dropped a little more, 23.5 percent (IIC4 | 


and IIC-5). In the West, and particularly in California, the labor bill decreased 


slightly more than in the Nation as a whole, but the position of proprietors was | 


much better in the West, with proprietor income actually larger in California in 
1940 than it was in 1929. For 1940-51, the returns to labor and proprietors 
in farming, respectively, rose 183 and 251 percent nationally, and 244 and 3338 
percent in California. In 1952-57, a farm depression period, wages went down 
3 percent and proprietor income 28 percent nationally. In California, the wage 
bill rose 8 percent and proprietor income dropped 15 percent. The position of 
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agriculture in the West, and especially in California, is much better than in the 
United States generally, and California farm proprietors are relatively better 
off compared with their national counterparts than is California farm labor. 
Even with adjustments for changing numbers of farm laborers and proprietors, 
the conclusions are not materially altered. While the total wage bill for Cali- 
fornia agriculture has increased moderately in recent years, the implicit level 
of wage rates seems to have dropped by more than a tenth, owing primarily to 
to increased numbers of foreign workers. In the same period, proprietor in- 
comes have dropped by 15 percent, while their numbers have not changed ap- 
preciably. California and the West are maintaining their favored positions 
with respect to farm income. The Pacific region has always had the highest 
average farm income, with California the leading State (IIC-6). 

Real income of farmworkers in 1947-49 dollars declined from an index of 
96 in 1950-51 to 84 in 1957. Over those years, real income of industrial workers 
increased from 110 to 129. For 1940-57, real income of farmworkers rose 55 
percent and 63 percent for industrial workers. From 1929 to 1957, real income 
of farmworkers increased 63 percent and of industrial workers by 101 percent. 

Except for New England and the Mid-Atlantic States, farm labor’s share of 
total agricultural income is just about the same percentage of all labor’s share 
in the national income, or about 70 percent. 

All data indicate that outmigration of farm labor rather than manipulation 
of farm demands has been and in the future must be the major means of lifting 
farm labor incomes. 

THE CALIFORNIA ECONOMY 


This is an integral part of the national economy and many of its major 
attributes have been described above. 


Output 


From 1940 to 1957, California income increased from 7.4 percent to 10.2 
percent of the national economy (IA-8). Per capita income rose from. $995 in 
1929 to $2,523, the highest State average in the highest region (I1A-4). 

In deflated terms, California per capita income rose by 24 percent from 1940 
to 1951 against a national average increase of 41 percent (IA-6). The 1952-57 
increase was 9 percent both in California and the Nation. Ours started with a 
higher base and ended with a higher figure but incomes are being equalized 
among regions as mobility of inputs and methods of operation proceed. 


Input 


California had 8.2 percent of national population in 1957 (IA-7). In 1958, 
gainfully employed at 5.6 million workers reflected an increase of 109 percent 
since 1940. Employment rose most in manufacturing, but there were sharp 
increases in other categories. Percentage of total U.S. labor was a relatively 
large part of the national totals in several employment classes. 

More than $3 billion were invested on new construction in both 1956 and 
1957—twice that of the next highest State. Residential building accounted 
for more than half. 

Value added and rough indexes of productivity were high in manufacturing 
industries. Growth of investment and productivity were high in machinery, 
transportation equipment, food and kindred products, chemicals, printing and 
publishing, electrical machinery, lumber and wood products, and others. 

The essential attributes of the California economy are faster growth and 
diversification than elsewhere. California ranks second only to New York in 
size of the State economy. Productivity appears generally to be higher than 
in other areas as demands rise with increasing population. 


Distributive shares 


Distributive shares to labor are a shade lower in California than for the 
Nation as a whole. The share to labor in California has been coming closer to 
the national average which was 70.8 against 70 percent here in 1957. 

As in the United States, the share of proprietor income in California has 
dropped from 17.1 percent in 1929 to 12.7 percent in 1957. 

The same pattern prevails in the Nation and the State. Differences seem minor 
and are associated with growth. Labor seems fully to have shared in the higher 
productivity of the California economy. 

Many attributes of the California agricultural economy have been set out above. 
Generally, in all industries and especially agriculture, the relative importance of 
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labor has declined. In agriculture, the absolute imputs have also gone down. 
The rate of substitution of capital for labor is higher in agriculture than in any 
other industry. 

THE CALIFORNIA FARM ECONOMY 
Output 

Since 1944, U.S. farm input has increased about 28 percent while California 
farm output increased 39 percent. California has been the highest income farm 
State in the Nation for 6 years. Output is still expanding more rapidly in Cali- 
fornia than elsewhere. Livestock products appear to be increasing their domi- 
nant position. The farm economy of California is more flexible, diversified, and 
commercial than other areas (IVA-—1, IVA-2). 

Gross income has varied at a level close to $3 billion per year. From 1951 
through 1957, gross income in California declined 1.7 percent, expenses rose 1.3 
percent, and net income fell 7 percent against a 19-percent drop in national farm 
income. Both California and the Pacific region have grown more rapidly than 
the national economy, have shifted more toward livestock products, and have 
been meshed in the same price-cost squeeze (IVA-2). Deflated for price changes, 
real gross output of California agriculture had increased only 10 percent over 
1949 levels (IVA-3). Severe real deflated price decreases occurred. Conversely, 
deflated production expenses for California farmers rose 21 percent from 1949 to 
1958, while deflated prices were decreasing 15 percent. Thus, deflated total net 
farm income fell from an index level of 135 in 1951 to 110 in 1958, or an index 
drop of 25 points in 7 years. In real terms, California net farm income has been 
unstable and declining. 

The 1956 upturn in California income, attributable to livestock markets, was 
not matched nationally. The pattern of change in production expenses for Cali- 
fornia and the Nation is almost identical. When both the U.S. and California 
farm incomes are deflated, it becomes apparent that California has been relatively 
free of the long 1952-59 national dowtrend. but yearly variations in real net 
income in California farming have been relatively more violent (IVA—+). 

As a broad summary statement, without a decrease in the absolute value of 
fruit and vegetable production, California farming has shifted sharply toward 
livestock products and field crops (IVA-5, IVA-6). Land diverted from agri- 
culture has been almost exactly matched by new cropland. The San Joaquin 
Valley is growing in importance at an accelerating rate (IVA-7, IVA-8). In 
summary, output is increasing in both the United States and California; Cali- 
fornia output is increasing at a faster rate thana in the national farm economy; 
the California economy has changed more in recent years; and both are caught in 
the same price-cost squeeze. 


Inputs 


Farms have declined in number and increased in size, and by all measure- 
ments have become more highly capitalized (IVB-1). Farm population has 
increased slightly since 1930. The composition of land inputs in California 
agriculture has changed rather more than for the Nation (IVB-2). 

Undefiated capital inputs have increased more than fourfold since 1940 
(IVB-3). Real estate accounts for more than 90 percent of capital inputs 
followed by machinery and equipment, livestock, and growing crops. All evi- 
dence indicates that the 29 percent decrease in labor inputs in American farming 
since 1944 and the increase of some 34 percent in other inputs purchased by 
farmers is applicable both to California and the Nation. The increasing 
dependence on purchased off-farm inputs is another index of changing capital 
inputs (IVB-4). California farms are largely owner operated. Capital invest- 
ment averages more than $60,000 or about $227 of capital input per acre. 

Data on labor inputs indicate an apparent increase in foreign contract labor 
with substantial intraseasonal variations. There is no real trend in hired 
domestic labor or the seasonal pattern (IVB-6). There has been an approxi- 
mate increase in year-round employees of almost 20 percent since 1949. No 
trend appears in average monthly inputs of farmers and unpaid family workers. 
In summary, there seems to have been a fairly continuous and stable upward 
shift in total labor input in California agriculture. There is some evidence of a 
decline in total labor input since the peak of 1955. 

In 1957, 17.3 percent of farm income nationally was paid as wages to hired 
labor. In 1958, 29.8 percent of California farm income, before deduction of 
distributive shares, was paid to labor. Off-farm landlords received 6.4 percent 
nationally and 4 percent of income for the Nation and California respectively. 
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Farm operators’ net income before deduction of specified production expenses 
was 73.3 percent as the share to operators nationally in 1957 against 63.1 per- 
cent to farm operators in California in 1958. 

Rough approximations of labor productivity indicate the heavy concentration 
of farm labor in harvesting operations rather than cultural operations (1VB-7). 
It is also clear that labor-substituting technology has had relatively little impact 
in the fruit and vegetable industries as compared with field crops. Nonetheless, 
it is now estimated that production of 1950 California farm output could have 
been achieved, using 1960 methods, with about 27 percent less labor input. There 
seems to be no difference in rates of capital substitution for labor between 
California and the Nation not explicable in terms of the basic differences of the 
products in their susceptibility to mechanical operation. If changes in labor 
utilization be desired, then introduction of new inputs or recombination of old 
ones in the harvesting of fruits and vegetables seem critically necessary. 

Actual changes in labor inputs for the years 1950-55 generally show relatively 
small decreases in labor input per unit offset by increases in acreage for crops 
or animal units in the livestock industries (IVB—7). Alli told, from 1950 to 
1955, man-hour requirements rose from 703.3 million to 727.3 million, or by 3.4 
percent. This increase in labor input is attributable solely to plant expansion. 
Capital continued to be substituted for labor in every commodity category, with 
relatively minor declines in labor inputs in all commodity classes. The rela- 
tively higher labor input in California appears unequivocally to be attributable 
to the absence of technological breakthroughs suitable to the commodities at 
issue (IVB-S8 to 1VB-16). 

Input costs are almost identical in the national and California farm econ- 
omies, with a few exceptions. Payments to hired labor are twice the proportion 
of total production expenses in California as compared with the national 
average. Since 1950, the total hired labor wage bill has drifted upward in 
California against the declining trend in the national farm economy. Interest 
costs have increased in both economies. Net rents to off-farm landlords have 
declined. Taxes on farm property and expenditures on fertilizer and lime have 
risen sharply but almost identically in both sectors. Livestock outlays have 
gone up much faster nationally than in California since 1953. Seed costs, 
depreciation and repair costs, and other categories have changed similarly. The 
off-farm input market is national in scope and the increase in cash costs is about 
the same for California and the farm economy. The major difference is in the 
dominant position of wages to hired labor in California and the uptrend in that 
series. Net rent to nonfarm landlords has declined sharply and almost 
identically as net income to farming has diminished. 

Total factor productivity 

If deflated by wholesale price indexes, national gross farm income was less 
than the 1947-49 base period magnitude from 1954 through 1957 and again in 
1959, with deflated farm prices 20 percent below their 1949 level. Against such 
price changes, deflated production expense for the United States had risen by 
20 percent and realized net farm income was down 23 percent (IILA-S8). The 
productivity indexes—with all their deficiencies—indicate significantly higher 
increases in California than in the rest of the Nation (IVB-17). Farm output 
has increased faster, land used for crops is up 10 percent since 1925 in the West 
with no real change in total U.S. cropland, and a 1 percent decline in labor inputs 
in the Pacific compares with a 40 percent decline nationally. Since 1925-29, 
production per acre has risen 59 index points in the West against 37 index 
points for the Nation. Production per acre since 1945-49 has risen 22 percent 
in the West against 10 percent for the Nation. Production per man-hour since 
1925-20 is up 68 points for the Pacific against 74 nationally. The following 
summary conclusions may be drawn: Pacific output has grown faster; cropland 
area has been stable for 20 years; labor inputs have declined relatively more in 
the Nation than in the Pacific zone; the Pacific shows a greater increase in pro- 
duction per acre; and the Nation shows a higher increase in average output per 
unit of labor. These differences reflect the differential applicability of labor- 
Saving innovations in the crops in which the Pacific area is dominant. Obvi- 
ously, there is no higher realized productivity of labor or capital in the national 
farm economy than in California. Were this so, the income differential favor- 
ing California could not endure. 

It is reasonable to assume virtually continued increases in the prices of in- 
puts used in California agriculture despite the extremely high percentage in- 
creases in such factor prices since 1935-39. While all evidence indicates capital 
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productivity in California agriculture has been at least as great as in the 
Nation, for both sectors the potential with respect to real output from known 
but unused technologies is generally considered to be even greater. Current 
trends indicate continued pressure toward greater scale of enterprise, more com- 
plex methods of production, and even higher capitalization of farms. Closer 
technological coordination at the farm level with processing and distribution 
also appears to be developing. New technologies and merchandising methods 
in processing, wholesaling, and retailing seem already to have had significant 
effects on organization and capital structure of farms. 

Farm wages will almost surely be tied even more closely to labor productivity 
in nonfarm areas and industries. Pressure for labor substitutes will continue. 
Realized wages and shares to farm labor should even more closely approximate 
the highly equalitarian pattern now clear in other industries. 

Distributive shares—Data are generally poorer with respect to California 
returns and shares than with respect to national output and its distribution. 
Certain generalization seems to be supported. Rates of return on agricultural 
capital decreased about one-fourth between 1940 and 1957. Equities in Cali- 
fornia farming increased sharply in 1957. Except for 2 years in wartime, the 
ratio of income to equity in California agriculture was lower than the national 
average. The 1957 rate of return of income to equity in California was 6.7 per- 
cent, very much below similar rates in processing and distributing segments of 
the food trades or in other industries. 

The following summary conclusions may be drawn. Return on capital in 
American farming is substantially below that obtained in other industries. 
The proportion and share of the national dividend going to ownership and to 
proprietorship have declined sharply in the past 30 years. The same basic pat- 
tern appears in the analysis of return to capital in American agriculture gen- 
erally. Return to capital in California agriculture has apparently been below 
that of American farming generally except for 2 wartime years. The decline 
and the differential have both been consistent. It is difficult to conclude, in 
face of these data, that the obvious increase in quantity and enhancement of 
eapital efficiency in California agriculture have accrued fully to California 
farmers. 

About two-thirds of California gross farm income is expended for off-farm 
purchased inputs (IVC-1). Production expenses are about 200 percent of net 
farm income. The distributive share to hired farm labor is included in pro- 
duction expense. About 58 percent of total current operating expense for Cali- 
fornia farming was used for wages in 1958, about 11 percent for taxes, and a 
relatively minor amount as rents to nonfarm landlords. 

It is difficult precisely to determine returns to operators, since the data in- 
clude returns for ownership, management, and operator labor. Available data 
indicate that the wage bill for hired labor in California farming increased by 
about 18 percent from 1949 to 1958. Returns to operators for labor, manage- 
ment, and proprietorship went up about 31 percent. The share of farm income 
going to hired labor in 1949 was 32.1 percent, dropping to 30 percent in 1958. 
For California, there was not a drop in the relative inputs of labor (IIB-6). 
Land values rose sharply but not necessarily because of higher earnings or pro- 
ductivity (IVC-4). Appreciation in value from 1940 through 1956 was about 
336 percent for California farmland, far higher than any other type of asset 
(IVC+4 to IVC-6). 

While distributive shares can be estimated for hired labor, and their relative 
increases at least roughly compared with indexes of labor productivity, it is not 
possible effectively to measure the changes in recent years to ownership, manage- 
ment, and operator labor. The relative shares to operators for ownership, 
management, and labor appear over the long pull to have increased relatively 
more in the past 7 or 8 years. 

4zabor is twice as important an input in California as in American agriculture 
generally. In 1944 and 1949, California farmers produced about 8 percent of 
the value of all U.S. farm products, and about 9 percent in 1954 (IVC-7). In 
those 3 years, California farmers paid 16.2 percent, 15.6 percent, and 18 percent 
of U.S. wages to hired agricultural labor. 

The wage bill for hired labor in California agriculture has ranged from 18 
to about 22 percent of the value of farm products sold. For these same years, 
the national farm ratios were between 9 and 11 percent. Alternatively stated, 
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hired labor received twice the national average share of gross farm income in 
California (IVC-7). 
Distributive shares in California and national agriculture can be compared 
about as follows: 
1. Interest on farm mortgages was equally important and changed iden- 
tically—so probably was determined by national markets rather than by 
farm productivity. 


2. Seed was more important as an input nationally, but changed 
identically. 

3. Net rent to nonfarm landlords was less important in California and 
downtrended after 1952 more sharply in California. 

4. Fertilizer and lime were more important nationally but changed 
equally. 

5. Taxes were equal in importance and rates of increase. 

6. Livestock was roughly equal in importance but uptrended more 
nationally after 1953. 

7. Depreciation and repairs were also more important nationally but 
changed identically. 

8. Feed was a little more important nationally but changed equally. 

9. Hired labor was twice as important in California and its rate of in- 
crease in total payments was much more than for the national economy as a 
whole. 


SUMMARY 


The American economy, the American farm economy, the California economy, 
and the California farm economy have greatly increased their outputs in the 
last 30 years. There have been more inputs, improved organization, and new 
products and new resources. 

Differences in productivity among industries, sectors, and areas have declined 
sharply as mobility of inputs has accelerated. It is a fluid and vital economy. 

Labor productivity and returns have risen sharply as the ratio of capital to 
labor inputs has increased over time. Farming has substituted capital for labor 
twice as fast as the general economy. Farm labor productivity has therefore 
risen at a faster rate in the past two decades. 

In the national economy, the increases in distributive shares to labor have been 
at least as high as increases in labor productivity rates. Returns to capital, 
which can only be approximated, appear to be lower in the farm economy than 
in the general economy and even lower as a rate in California farming until 
the last several years, during which the combined share of operator labor, man- 
agement, and capital seems to have risen somewhat more than the share to 
hired labor in California. 

Labor is twice as important in California farming as in national farming. 
It gets more than twice the national share of total or net farm income, and is 
twice the fraction of total production expenses. Since 1949, the rate of in- 
crease in total wages to hired labor has been much greater in California farming 
than in U.S. farming. 

There is no doubt whatever that American labor has received relatively more 
benefit from improved productivity in the past 30 years than have other contrib- 
uting resources. Until recent years, this seems also to be true of hired farm 
labor, both nationally and for California. The evidence is conflicting in recent 
years, but there is no compelling indication of explotation of hired domestic 
agricultural labor anywhere in any agricultural industry for any protracted 
period. Both labor and operators have fared somewhat better in California 
farming than nationally. Despite the decline in real net farm income in Cali- 
fornia, there has been an increase in total and relative farm wages. Since 
1952, the deflated increase to operators has been somewhat greater which would 
indicate a slight decline in the share of value added in California farming 
accruing to hired labor. 


II. THE SECOND QUESTION 


Your committee asks what farmers have “received from their produce over 
the last 15 years as compared with the expenses they have had to pay * * *.” 
Unequivocal and precise description and explanation of the “price-cost squeeze” 
can be given to you for the national farm economy and for California agriculture. 
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U.S. FARM ECONOMY—SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Income.—Over the last decade, farm output and expenses have risen sharply 
and steadily. Prices received by farmers declined from 1951 to 1955 and have 
since remained fairly steady except for a slight rise in 1958 with a favorable 
livestock market. Total gross farm income has shown no trend since 1951, 
(See fig. A-l. Hereafter, references are made to charts and tables in app. II.) 
Total net farm income has declined. The squeeze is clear; prices received have 
been declining relatively more than output has been increasing; production ex- 
penses have been rising in total and as a percentage of gross income. 

Relative to the rest of the economy, deflated farm prices and net income have 
declined steadily and sharply (fig. A-2). Absolute farm prices and net incomes 
have declined slightly but relative farm prices and net incomes are sharply 
depressed. 

There are no major trends in sources of gross farm income by commodity 
classes, by value of home consumption, rental values of home consumption, or 
even by Government payments (fig. A-3). The slight bulge in 1958 was due to 
livestock prices and high yields for wheat, feed grains, and cotton. Gross in- 
come declined in 1959. 

Farm production expenses, United States—These have increased absolutely 
and relative to prices received (fig. B-2). Purchased inputs have also increased 
as a percentage of gross income, thereby increasing relative out-of-pocket ex- 
pense. Input prices are largely determined by nonfarm demands, productivity, 
and costs. 

Little trend is apparent in prices of seed, net rent to nonfarm landlords, live- 
stock, and hired labor (table A-1). Upward price trends are greatest in inputs 
most closely related to nonfarm production. These factor prices are largely 
determined by their nonfarm productivity. 

The parity ratio is simply the percentage ratio of current prices received and 
prices paid compared to an adjusted base period ratio. This is a measure of the 
price-cost squeeze. The downward trend in the parity ratio and tightening 
squeeze are obvious (table A-2). 


THE CALIFORNIA FARM ECONOMY 


Income.—Pacifiec region farm output is used to represent California output 
since California data for years prior to 1949 are not available. California pro- 
duction is a major part of Pacific region output. Since the 1947-49 base period, 
physical output has increased about 30 percent (fig. B-1). Prices received 
trended upward to 1952, fell to 1954, and have remained near base-period levels 
since. California prices received have been more variable than national average 
farm prices but have not downtrended so sharply since 1952. Realized gross 
income rose sharply to 1952, then trended slightly upward, declining in 1959. 

Realized net income has not been so depressed as national farm income be- 
eause of greater expension of output and price stability. California produc- 
tion expenses have increased about the same as for the national farm economy. 

When deflated to real terms, the meaningful presentation. prices received 
and net income have both downtrended sharply, especially since 1952 (fig. B-2). 
Deflated or real net income in 1959 is expected to be lower than in 1958. Cali- 
fornia farmers are a little better off than the national average, but they have 
fallen sharply behind the general economy in terms of real relative prices and 
net incomes. 

The increase in undefilated gross farm income in California is largely attrib- 
utable to upward trends in livestock, field crops, and vegetables (fig. B-3). 

Farm production expenses, California.—Both total productive and total cur- 
rent operating expenses have increased more than 40 percent over the last 
decade (table B-1). Major increases occurred in interest on farm mortgages, 
farm taxes, and fertilizer and lime. Hired labor outlays rose relatively more 
the» in the national economy. Net rents to land'ords declined with real net in- 
come to farmers. Increased use and higher prices of purchased inputs are major 
causes of the squeeze. 

U.S. and California comparisons.—Pacific coast farm output more than doubled 
from 1925-29 to 1955-57, while U.S. farm output rose about 50 percent (table 
B-2). Cropland increased relatively more on the Pacifie coast. Labor input 
nationally declined 55 index points while Pacific coast input remained nearly 
constant, primarily because of the differences in applicability of mechanical 
operations to crops. 
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Both production per acre and total acreage increased relatively faster on che 
Pacific coast. Output per labor-hour input increased relatively more nationally 
than locally. These are not measures of relative productivity of labor or other 
farm inputs. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Both for the U.S. and California farm economies, prices have been low and 
declining relative to prices paid by farmers and sales prices of nonfarm products. 
Net farm incomes have been sharply depressed—especially in deflated terms— 
relative to other sectors. Purchased inputs of nonfarm origin with productivity 
and prices determined in other sectors have increased absolutely and relative to 
incomes. Inflation of their prices has been a major source of the squeeze. Farm 
output has increased relatively more here than for the Nation, mainly from 
increased yields. The relative bill for farm labor has increased more in Cali- 
fornia than for the Nation. 

The picture is clear. Farm prices decline more relatively than output increases 
if other demand determinants are constant. Food and fiber prices benefit rela- 
tively little from increased purchasing power. So gross income has been about 
constant for all farmers of the Nation and has trended upward relatively little 
for California. The proportions of nonfarm inputs have increased sharply. 
Their prices have risen. The result is the squeeze. California uses twice as 
much labor per dollar of gross income as the national average. Its farm labor 
bill is twice as high in proportion to gross income. California farmers and 


U.S. farmers have been caught in the same squeeze and essentially from the same 
causes. 





STATEMENT OF PAUL S. TAYLOR ON HISTORY OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR PROBLEMS OF 
CALIFORNIA, PREPARED FOR THE STATE SENATE FACTFINDING COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


My name is Paul 8S. Taylor, and I present this statement upon invitation of the 
chairman, Senator James A. Cobey, who has requested me to discuss historical 
aspects of three problems before this committee, on 

(1) the history of the farm labor problem in California. 

(2) the history of foreign farm labor in California, and 

(3) the history of migratory and interstate farm labor in California. 
The statement represents personal views of the witness alone. 


I. HISTORY OF THE CALIFORNIA FARM LABOR PROBLEM 


California farm labor is distinguished from the farm labor of the rest of the 
United States principally by the predominance in California of an industrialized 
form of agriculture which depends mainly on wage laborers. In most of the rest 
of the United States a family-size farm type of agriculture predominates, which 
depends mainly on the labors of the farm operator and hiS family. This contrast 
means the difference between wage employment and self-employment. 

This contrast shows clearly in the latest Government figures on farm labor, for 
October 1959. In California only 35 percent of the workers are family laborers; 
in the United States the percentage is 71, or twice as great. Conversely, Cali- 
fornia agriculture depends on wage laborers for nearly two-thirds of its labor; 
the agriculture of the United States depends on wage workers for only 29 percent, 
or less than one-third of the labor (table I). The contrast shows also in the 
employing structure. The employing structure of California agriculture, bearing 
a resemblance to that of industry, shows a high degree of concentration of 
employment. Two-thirds of the hired farm laborers of California work in gangs 
of 10 or more, and are employed on only 6,628 farms, or about one-twentieth of 
the farms of California (table Il). Other census data are corrobatory. Less 
than 15 percent of California’s farms, to the number of 18,225, produce 75 percent 
of the agricultural production of the State, measured by value, and spend four- 
fifths of all the wages paid to farm laborers in California (table IIT). 

This peculiar employment structure, contrasting with the structure of the 
Nation’s agriculture, and that may be called plantation or industrialized agricul- 
ture according as one chooses historical or contemporary adjectives to character- 
ize it, is not new. Its origins lie deep in the early history of our State. 

Concentration of production and employment was already well developed in 
California three generations ago. By the 1870’s large-scale wheat growing was 
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the monoculture of great sections. The Glenn Ranch alone occupied 40,000 acres 
in the Sacramento Valley. In 1874 Charles Nordhoff wrote that “Between 
Stockton and Merced lie about 600 square miles of wheat. Wheat, wheat, wheat, 
and nothing but wheat, is what you see on your journey, as far as the eye can 
reach over the plain in every direction. Fields of two, three, and four thousand 
acres make but small farms; here is a man who ‘has in’ 20,000 acres; here one 
with 40,000 acres, and another with some still more preposterous amount—all in 
wheat” (Charles Nordhoff, “California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” 
Harper, New York, 1874, p. 182). 

By the close of the 19th century large-scale agriculture was predominant in 
most crops. In 1899 one-sixth of the farms of the State produced just above 
two-thirds of the crops, by value (census of 1900). A generation later, 1929, 
concentration remained a marked characteristic of California agricultural pro- 
duction and employment as it is today. Two percent of the farms (2,481) 
produced 28.5 percent of the State’s crops, by value, and spent 35 percent of 
the cash paid to agricultural wageworkers (census of 1930). 

The departure of California from the national nurm and ideal of self- 
employment in agriculture, then, is not new, but at least three generations old. 

The traditional national ideal for agricultural labor, simply stated again, is 
that the tiller of the soil, for his own and the public good, should be its owner. 
The words to express this have varied ever since Crevecoeur praised the ‘“free- 
hold farm” of the American Colonies, and Thomas Jefferson said that most of 
our “laborers” were “farmers.” The phrases “actual settler,” “homesteader,” 
“working farmer,’ and “dirt farmer,” are attached to successive eras, and often 
even to the names of our Presidents, e.g.. Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. Together they unify the thread of 
history in our land policy, and are joined in succession to the contemporary 
“family size farm” to which both political parties currently acknowledge devo- 
tion. Congress wrote this national ideal into statute repeatedly, notably in the 
Pre-emption Act of 1841, the Homestead Act of 1862, and the National Reclama- 
tion Act of 1902. 

The early and continuing departure of California from this chosen pattern 
of national rural life was not by the deliberate choice of Californians, but 
rather against their declared wishes, from the beginning. 

When the first California Constitutional Convention met in 1849, among the 
issues before it was whether California should seek to enter the Union “slave or 
free.” At that time there was no California agriculture worthy of the name; 
the question was debated by miners who had rushed to work the diggings 
themselves, as farmers were rushing to the Middle West frontier to work the 
soil. However, the arguments leveled against slave labor in the mines were the 
same as those used by farmers at the time the miners left the East in search of 
gold. Thus the miners chose as a design for a California agricultural society 
not yet in being, the well-remembered national image of an older agriculture. 

They spelled out their objections. As working miners they feared competition 
from laborers with a lower standard of living. They feared that free labor 
would be degraded. They feared they “would be unable, even if willing, to 
compete with the bands of Negroes who would be set to work under the direction 
of capitalists. It would become a monopoly of the worst character. The profits 
of the mines would go into the pockets of single individuals. The labor of in- 
telligent and enterprising white men who, from want of capital, are compelled 
to do their own work, would afford no adequate remuneration” (J. Ross 
Browne, Debates in the Convention of California on the Formation of the State 
Constitution in September and October, 1849 (Washington, D.C., 1850), p. 144). 
They feared that labor might be formed into a permanent class. “I think, if we 
wish to protect the citizens of California in any thing,” Delegate Wozencraft 
said, “we should protect them in the right to labor—one of the most inestimable 
of all rights. We should protect them against the monopolies of capitalists who 
would bring their Negroes here. We should protect them against a class of 
society that would degrade labor, and thereby arrest the progress of enterprise 
and greatly impair the prosperity of the State” (ibid, pp. 49, 140). The con- 
vention approved this view, and wrote it into the constitution. 

The. issue was debated again in Congress, where southern planters were 
strongly represented. Senator Jefferson Davis thought that California irrigated 
agriculture would require “associated labor,” i.e., African Slavery, “on account 
of the climate, productions, soil, and the peculiar character of cultivation,” and 
that “in certain climates only the African race are adapted to work in the sun” 
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(Congressional Globe, 31st Cong., Ist sess., 1849-50, appendix vol. 1, p. 154). 
Representative Howard, of Texas, denied that the “few men or inhabitants” 
of California at the time had the “right or power to monopolize large tracts of 
the public domain for an indefinite period of time, which they cannot enjoy, 
and encumber it with their political institutions” (ibid., p. 772). 

Northerners in Congress saw no “monopoly” or “encumbrance” in the spread 
of free labor. Speaking their views Representative George W. Julian, of In- 
diana, said, “It is not protection to capital, but protection to man’s rights, pro- 
tection to the hand that labors, that should invoke the action of the Government. 
It is pot protection to American manufacturers, but protection to American men, 
that I would now advocate; and, like the founders of the Government, I would 
make it the starting point in politics, the great central truth in my political 
creed, to which questions of mere policy should be subordinate” (ibid., p. 579). 

Congress affirmed the decision of the California Constitutonial Convention as 
to the type of society intended for the new State’s future. (See Taylor, ‘“Foun- 
dations of California Rural Society,” 24 California Historical Quarterly, pp. 
193-202, September 1945.) 

Within a few years after California’s admission into the Union in 1850, a 
State agricultural society was founded. Its transactions reflect the contem- 
porary hopes, and early anxieties of Californians over the actual rural society 
they saw beginning to develop in the State. The annual address to the society 
at Marysville in 1858, for example, was fulsome in its praise of “the fee-simple 
farm—its owner upon it, cultivating it himself * * *. As long as it can be 
said of the sovereigns of these States, ‘they love husbandry’, the Republic is 
safe. Small farms grow true patriots. The wealth of the Republic must be a 
commonwealth” (Hon. Samuel B. Bee, “Transactions, California State Agri- 
cultural Society,” 1858, pp. 56, 60). Other addresses and reports during the 
early years of the society spoke the same theme in the often florid phrases used 
in eastern farmers’ societies during the same era, exalting “the laborer in the 
field’ and honoring the wisdom of the Homestead Act (Col. E. D. Baker, ibid., 
1859, p. 456 ; ibid., 1864-65, p. 73). 

By 1865 anxiety appeared, as well as hope that self-employment would rule 
on the farms of California as well as in the East. Dr. John F. Morse, addressing 
the society at Sacramento, spoke first the familiar praise of family farms, then 
warned against the hazards he foresaw of land monopoly in California: 

“Free and untrameled agricultural homes, cultivated and kept in order by the 
men who own the soil, are the sources of the most indestructible national wealth. 
And in our country there is but one thing that can militate against this great 
national desideratum. ‘That is the tendency to a monopoly of soil, the holding of 
more land than can be properly managed and the introduction of lease-ridden 
estates. Oppressive monopoly in anything is a curse to society and dishonor 
toward God and man. But if monopoly must exist, let it live anywhere rather 
than in the husbandry of our country. 

“There are no monopolists so arrogant, so dictatorial, so dangerous to the 
peace and perpetuity of the State, as the overgrown, mdnopolizing, political na- 
bobs of the soil. Moderately large farms, well tilled, constitute the true glory 
and security of a nation or State. Contiguity of small farms awaken and main- 
tain an emulation in agriculture which converts valleys, hillsides, and prairies 
into those wonderful garden fields of beauty and plenty that never fail to enrap- 
ture the eye and delight the heart of needy and ennobled humanity. This is the 
kind of agriculture we want in California * * *” (ibid., 1865, pp. 184, 185). 

Five years later the State board of agriculture, under the title “Land Monop- 
olies,” reported to the Governor that vast tracts of land in California had already 
passed into a very few hands, “‘that very nearly all the lands in the State have, 
in one way or another, passed from the ownership of the Government to that of 
private parties, and that prices of these lands are advanced considerably above 
the Government prices for public lands in this and in other States. These are 
the facts, and this is the length and breadth of the land monopoly in Califor- 
nia. * * * It isa fruitless labor to inquire into the management of our State and 
National land offices, which has encouraged the accumulation of these lands in a 
few hands and in large bodies, rather than in the hands of small farmers, except 
to prevent the continuance of such management” (ibid., 1871, pp. 16, 17). 

_ Seventy years later, in the early 1940’s, a committee of the U.S. Senate seek- 
ing causes of the peculiar character of the farm labor problems of California, 
found, as a chief cause, the very developments viewed with such concern by the 
honored speakers at the State agricultural society and by the State board of 
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agriculture in the 1860’s and 1870's. The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor concluded that the origins of the peculiar character of the farm labor 
problem of California are to be attributed largely to early land monopolization; 

“It is apparent, without further elaboration, that only a very small acreage 
of land in California was entered by bona fide homesteaders, in comparison to the 
acreage entered by other means. This circumstance resulted in the monopoliza- 
tion of much of the land in the State in immense holdings which, not without 
justice, gave rise to the characterization of the large landowners as the ‘land 
barons.’ The report of the Commission on Public Lands viewed this development 
in these terms: 

“*There exists and is spreading in the West a tenant or hired-labor system 
which not only represents a relatively low industrial development, but whose 
further extension carried with it a most serious threat. Politically, socially, and 
economically this system is indefensible. Had the land laws been effective and 
effectually enforced its growth would have been impossible.’ 

“Thus the pattern of land settlement, established in the Spanish and Mexican 
periods, was carried over into the American regime in California between 1850 
and 1870. This concentrated landownership did not preclude the possibility of 
the development of a system of operation and subdivision which would have been 
in conformity with the working family-farmer concept that was the more usual 
development in other sections of the country. It did, however, provide the 
framework of the development of large-scale agriculture which has, in fact, con- 
tinued to develop.’ (Senate Committee on Education and Labor pursuant to 8. 
Res. 266, S. Rept. No. 1150, 76th Cong., 2d sess., pt. 3, p. 223. The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Education and Labor for amelioration of the agricul- 
tural labor problem were presented to the U.S. Senate on Oct. 19, 1942. They 
included draft of the Agricultural Relations Act, S. 2860; Agricultural Labor 
Standards Act, S. 2861; regulation of private employment agency dealing with 
agricultural labor, S. 2862; Agricultural Wages Board, S. 2863; agricultural em- 
ployment stabilization, S. 2864; Senator La Follette’s speech on this subject was 
separately printed under the title ‘The Problem of Economic Democracy on the 
Land.”’) 

This development of large-scale agriculture, despite some obvious advantages, 
has created the frame of reference in which the agricultural labor problem must 
be viewed today. 

This sudden apprehension of Californians over land monopoly found expres- 
sion not only in the proceedings of the State agricultural society, which year 
after year portrayed monopoly in agriculture as a public evil, but also in legis- 
lative investigations, political activities, newspapers, and ultimately in a great 
contest to declare the public policy of California regarding land in the consti- 
tutional convention in i879. The contest fills many pages of the convention 
debates: its result was the enactment of article XVII of the present California 
Constitution. This article declares the holding of large tracts of uncultivated 
and unimproved land by individuals or corporations to be against the public 
interest, and prohibits grants of State lands to any but “actual settlers” or in 
quantities “exceeding three hundred and twenty acres to each settler.” 

An early opinion by the California Supreme Court in 1891 interpreted the 
meaning of sections 2 and 3 of article XVII broadly: 

“That the State has a clearly defined policy upon the subject generally is quite 
evident from the section in question and the preceding : 

“*Sec. 2. The holding of large tracts of land, uncultivated and unimproved, by 
individuals or corporations, is against the public interest, and should be dis- 
couraged by all means not inconsistent with the rights of private property. 

“Sec. 3. Lands belonging to this State, which are suitable for cultivation, 
shall be granted only to actual settlers, and in quantities not exceeding 320 
acres to each settler, under such conditions as shall be prescribed by law.’ 

“The policy of the State is here declared to be against selling any lands suit- 
able for cultivation in extent exceeding 320 acres, or to other than actual settlers. 
And the policy is greatly emphasized by the preceding section, which plainly 
declares that the holding of large tracts, uncultivated, is against the public 
interests, and should be discouraged by all means consistent with private rights. 
In view of such declarations, it must be manifest that all lands within this State 
should, so far as governmental action could accomplish it without violating 
private rights, be held in small tracts and constitute homes for its owners. No 
narrow construction of such words inthe section open to construction— 
‘suitable for cultivation’—should limit this policy. The effort should be rather 
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to extend than to restrict, for the policy is plainly that the section should include 
all, so far as possible” (Fulton v. Brannan, 88 Cal. 454, 455). 

The citizens’ movement of the 1890’s to obtain Federal aid for reclamation 
in California and other Western States shared the earlier concern of Cali- 
fornians over large landholdings, and a preference for what President Theodore 
Roosevelt called “working farmers.” The proceedings of the National Irri- 
gation Congress record recurrent expressions of unwillingness among the advo- 
eates of Federal reclamation to allocate water to large ownerships of land. At the 
President’s personal instigation, a clause was inserted in the national reclama- 
tion bill to provide that “No right to the use of water for land in private owner- 
ship shall be sold for a tract exceeding one hundred and sixty acres to any one 
landowner * * *” (32 Stat. 389). Congress was determined to undo, so far as 
possible, the land agglomeration inherited from earlier land law and administra- 
tion. Congressman Frank Mondell of Wyoming, in charge of the reclamation 
bill and appealing for its passage, assured the House that reclamation law “will 
compel the division into small holdings of any large areas * * * in private 
ownership which may be irrigated under its provisions” (35 Congressional Record 
6677). 

Apparently the response of Californians generally, including some large land- 
owners, was favorable to the 160-acre water provision. A California promotion 
committee, with many prominent sponsors, published “For California,” a pam- 
phlet pointing out the advantages of the new law and inviting cooperation from 
large landowners: 

“In California much of the best land * * * is in huge private holdings. It is 
believed that every great landowner in California will be willing to sign a con- 
tract to subdivide in order that the Government may proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible to construct irrigation works * * *. Already owners of more than 70 
huge tracts of land have signified to the California Promotion Committee their 
willingness to subdivide their lands for the benefit of intending settlers. This 
shows which way the wind blows and may be taken as an indication that when 
the Government is ready to go ahead our patriotic landed proprietors will be 
willing and ready to cooperate” (For California, September, 1905, p. 14). 

Earlier the same year, in June 1905, the coauthor of the National Reclamation 
Act, Senator Francis G. Newlands of Nevada, addressed a banquet of prom- 
inent California citizens assembled under sponsorship of the Sacramento Valley 
Development Association at Red Bluff. Hesaid: 

“Now, what national machinery have you? You have the machinery of the 
National Reclamation Act, intended, as your Governor has remarked, to meet 
the demands of the homeseekers of the country. Guarded in every way against 
monopoly and speculation intended to secure to every man of industry an area 
of land sufficient, according to the soil and the climate or productiveness, for 
the support of a family, and sufficient for that alone [applause], it is also in- 
tended to break up existing land monopoly. How is that accomplished? We 
realized in the framing of that act that it would not,be fair to apply it only to 
the public domain, for within reach of every governmental project lie lands in 
private ownership, thirsting for water to be supplied by national aid, and we 
felt that it was as much the duty of the National Government to supply agri- 
cultural communities that were thus imperiled as to create new agricultural 
communities. 

“And so we provided that water rights could be secured for lands in private 
ownership within reach of Government projects, to be guarded against monopoly 
by preventing any proprietor from securing water rights for more than 160 acres, 
the amount of land fixed in the bill. You might say this would involve a hard- 
ship to the landed proprietor, or possibly confiscation of his property. It is not 
so, The very nearness of the land to the property which is to be supplied with 
water would give value to the thirsty acres, and thus the landed proprietor would 
secure salability for his land, and an advanced price for his land, enabling him, 
by a division of the lands among homeseekers at reasonable prices, to secure 
a greater sum than was possible before the project was inaugurated. 

“And so the wise policy of the National Government in this act has been to 
encourage home building and to destroy land monopoly; not only to prevent the 
monopoly of public land, but to break up the existing land monopolies through- 
out the arid regions. [Applause.]” 

These remarks were punctuated with repeated applause, and the entire address 
was received with “great applause,” according to the bulletin distributed by the 
association (Sacramento Valley Development Association, Bulletin No. 23, pp. 
14-18). 
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The California Legislature repeatedly has approved the signing of water con- 
tracts by California water districts that comply with the excess land law (Cali- 
fornia Water Code, secs. 23175-23302). California voters in districts along the 
Friant-Kern Canal have approved contracts containing the 160-acre water clause 
by an average vote of more than 10 to 1 (47 California Law Review 531; a straw 
poll by the San Francisco Chronicle, on inclusion of the 160-acre limitation in 
the State water plan produced this result: yes, 58.9 percent; no, 21.5 percent. 
June 29, 1959, p. 32 

In an endeavor to ascertain whether the ideal of self-employment in agricul- 
ture, held so strongly in the 19th and early 20th centuries, retains validity and 
vitality, Dr. Walter R. Goldschmidt, now professor of anthropology and sociology 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, made a comparative study of 
two California communities in the middle 1940’s. Arvin, in Kern County, was 
chosen as fairly representative of a community founded on large-scale agricul- 
ture, and Dinuba, Tulare County, as fairly representative of a family-size farm- 
ing community. 

The contrast was striking. The proportion of business and white collar work- 
ers was twice as great in Dinuba as in Arvin, the proportion of farm operators 
three times as great, and the proportion of agricultural laborers (characteris- 
tically landless and low income) was less than half as great. Retail trade in 
Dinuba (per dollar of agricultural production) was substantially larger than 
in Arvin. Dinuba not only was a more evenly balanced community, but more 
plentifully supplied with schools, civic organizations, churches, and those things 
and those conditions that contribute to a richer social life. As Senator James E. 
Murray, of Montana, wrote of this study: 

“* * * The conclusion drawn, and which impresses itself on any unbiased 
readers as in reality emerging from these numerous facts, is that the size and 
character of the farm holdings and operations is responsible in no small degree 
for the conditions in these cities. On the one hand, in the community surrounded 
by big farms the social, cultural, and economic attributes of life are developed 
to a lesser degree than in the other community which is in the midst of an area 
made up primarily of smaller farms independently operated where the commu- 
nity welfare is of a higher order and more wholesome in every particular. 

“The bearing on the American way of life, which is all-important to all of us 
who seek to see the virility of this Nation go on unimpaired, is at once appar- 
ent. * * *” (“Small Business and the Community: A study in Central Valley 
of California on Effects of Scale of Farm Operations.’”’ Report of Senate Special 
Committee To Study Problems of American Small Business, 79th Cong., 2d sess., 
pursuant to 8S. Res. 28, Senate Committee Print No. 13, pp.. viii, 5, 6, 45). 

In emphasizing the history of large-scale landownerships that became so prom- 
inent in California, there is no intention to obscure the fact that other important 
considerations, some also historical, have contributed to a perpetuation of large 
scale industrialized agriculture, and impeded the development of self-employment 
in agriculture. Among these other factors is the perennial availability of farm 
laborers in ample numbers supplied mostly by migration from other States and 
from foreign countries, throughout California’s history. That historical aspect 
of California’s farm labor problem is treated in succeeding portions of this 
statement. 


TaBLe I.—Family and hired labor, U.S. and California average, September 








1954-58 
Family workers Hired workers 
Number Percent Number Percent 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
———_____—_|—-_____, 
PN i ea te a Fae 7,214 70.6 2, 999 | 29.4 
OR ee ee 172 34.5 326 | 65.5 


Source:. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service Crop Reporting Board, Farm 
Labor, Oct. 9, 1959, p. 6. 
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TaBLE II.—Employing farms, by number of hired laborers, California, 1954 





Farms Hired laborers 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent 





I 5 cian dich saieicila dees tacecte ining tabioapabaeiasiatnmianeiaictmanainmmalets 123, 075 Be 8 ee eee 
eels: Sales On Mees DME SS. onda a inc aaninediawetuenianeddeis 82, 022 | _ A 3 Sea Se ia 
Wass SEDER DENUE TANOIOND: 5 aos ccc cneccsenndwendseseasn 41, 053 33.4 | 277,753 100.0 
0 RRNA BI tis Aortic ntnencincicnediamibiadiiandid eimai 15, 719 12.8 15, 719 5.7 
td tne a en, eee 13, 134 | 10.7 | 39, 402 14.2 
56a 0 IO I i sce Ricknccencccdsclanedsdeusepuseumeuss 5, 572 4.5 | 39,004 14.0 
$0 OF GTS TO NR iin icinccnsnccb ens mgaitan: 6, 628 5.4 | 183,628 66.1 
' 





Source: 1954 U.S. Census of Agriculture, vol. 1, pt. 33, pp. 2, 17. 


TaBLE I1I1.—Value of land and buildings, production, and expenditures for hired 
labor on commercial farms in California, by class of farm, 1954 





i 
Average Percentage of | Percentage of 














Commer- Number | value, land value of | total expendi- 
cial farms, | Value of products of farms and build- product, all | ture for hired 
by class ings farms labor, all 

(thousands) farms 

Rccke sews | I CI DG iccnicncccectenniiiiniaion 18, 225 217 75 80 
cai aaktees fb) eS 20, 125 68 5 12 
lll. =f SR IS Sas ee das oe 18, 825 41 6 5 
) Fg aa ee eee 15, 697 30 3 2 
Wee decsecaniall See OO ainemamabotninakaineenn 2, 922 25 1 1 
_; eee eae ee 3, 452 20 1 33 

TO i academe SEED ferineansicc cen sEppstntddnddaalminabiaciiens 





Source: Based upon 1954 Census of Agriculture. 


TaBLe 1V.—Mezican and oriental population of California, 1930-50? 














Year | Born in Chinese Japanese | Hindus Filipinos 
Mexico 
| | 
UL, csssiceaeussinscsenacitesseuiiedesapegmaaeemtataaaaehenee | 199, 165 7, 361 97, 456 1, 873 30, 470 
TS ob dnd cccucahaokenscausahadbaabemes | 134, 312 39, 556 UIE Rancsincisnnt-<cquaione a ehnbogeedllatene 
i citstnsussencbveksadbeasesaimiacteus 162, 309 58, 324 84, 956 | scenic a ee naaen tte 





1 Italicized figures show nationality as indicated by foreign birth; other figures show ‘“‘race”’ irrespective 
of country of birth. The classification ‘‘Mexicans” was discontinued after 1930; data on Hindustanis and 
Filipinos not separately published in 1950 and 1950. 


Source: Census, 


Taste V.—Mezicans, Chinese, Japanese, and Filipinos in California engaged in 
agriculture, classified by occupational status, 1930 





Status of persons engaged in agriculture 
Engaged in 
Engaged agriculture 








in all Farm owners | Farm managers} Farm laborers 
occupa- and tenants and foremen 
tions 
(num- | | 
ber) Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-]| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
RS Se 128, 092 | 42, 608 33.3 1, 124 2.6 293 0.7 | 41,191 96. 7 
ee aa 20, 453 2, 641 12.9 367 13.9 83 3.1 2, 191 83.0 
I sila i ese 37, 219 } 19, 353 52.0 3, 135 16, 2 1, 649 8.5 | 14, 569 75.3 
ee 27, 403 | 16,331 59. 4 132 0.8 99 0.6 | 16,100 98. 6 





1 “Mexican” here refers to Mexicans according to the census of 1930 and not to “‘persons born in Mexico,” 
the figure used in column 1 of the preceding table. 
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Il. HISTORY OF FOREIGN FARM LABOR IN CALIFORNIA 


Foreign laborers migrating to the United States have played a peculiarly 
important role in California agriculture, particularly those coming from Asia 
and Mexico (table IV). Laborers of European origin, notably among them 
Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Russians, German-Russians, and Armenians, 
also have been important at one period or another in California agricultural 
history, and in one locality or another. Generally, these European (and Near 
Eastern) immigrants have served as farm laborers for only a few years, until 
able to acquire farms of their own (U.S. Immigration Commission reports, vol. 
24 (1911)). However, measured by numbers, the demands of California agri- 
culture have been more effective in drawing people to the State as permanent 
farm wage workers than as self-employed farmers. 

By 1930, at the end of a suecession of steps taken to close the long historical 
era of unrestricted immigration, nearly all of the Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
and Mexicans engaged in California agriculture were wage laborers. Only 
one-quarter of the Japanese, who were most successful among these groups in 
ascending the agricultural ladder, rose above the status of wage labor; of these, 
one-third were farm managers and foremen, rather than owners or tenants 
(table V. The high proportion of managers and foremen may have been owing, 
in large part, to legal restrictions on ownership and tenancy by persons at that 
time under legal limitation as “aliens ineligible to citizenship” ). 

The tendency of early large-scale landownership to retard self-employment 
and to favor large-scale farming in California was described earlier. The 
plenitude of foreign workers has had similar effect. Prof. Varden Fuller has 
described how this occurred, from the beginning of California history. 

“Native Indians, Chinese, and disappointed gold-seekers were sufficient in the 
early years to supply the seasonal and casual labor needs of the large scale 
grain operators. 

“Tentatively, the system of large scale specialized grain forms was tolerated, 
with the anticipation that the completion of the railroend would bring an influx 
of small farmer population and open up markets for a wider variety of pro- 
duction. It was supposed that when a small farm operator population began 
to arrive in the territory, the large land holdings would begin to be subdivided 
into family farms. To hasten this process, the State agricultural society 
offered small bounties for new lines of production and attempted to stimulate 
the migration to California of a small farmer population. Other immigration 
agencies also directed their endeavors toward building up a small farmer and 
small entrepreneurial population rather than toward an abundant labor supply. 

“Despite these endeavors, the laboring constituents within the population grew 
more rapidly than the small entrepreneurial. During the seventies and eighties, 
when production and marketing conditions favored the transition from livestock 
and grain to intensive fruit farms, labor was abundant. Labor was so abundant, 
in fact, that it was possible to convert extensively cultivated farms into inten- 
sively cultivated farms without substantial subdivision of the land. This was 
possible because the labor supply was so large relative to employment oppor- 
tunities that workers were available for casual and seasonal employment during 
temporary rushes. Chinese laborers were the principal constituent of this 
abundant casual labor supply. 

“As casual laborers the Chinese were ideal. They worked in gangs under the 
direction of a ‘head boy’ or ‘China boss.’ They did their own cooking and 
furnished most of their sleeping accommodations. This left the employers with 
little or no obligation with respect to living facilities. Furthermore, the em- 
ployer dealt only with the ‘boss’ who furnished the crew and took charge of 
the work. Since the Chinese were relatively young and had no families, they 
were very mobile.” (“The Supply of Agricultural Labor as a Factor in the 
Evolution of Farm Organization in California,” U.S. Senate Education and 
Labor Subcommittee, supra, hearings, pt. 54, p. 19878.) 

Thus the early availability of numerous Chinese laborers created enduring 
economic obstacles to growth of family farming in California. Fuller continues: 

“Many community-conscious people believed the specialized large scale fruit 
farm likewise to be an abnormal development. Fruit growers themselves freely 
admitted this. It was frequently foreseen that eventually the labor needs of 
agriculture must be supplied by a more normal population—at least by a popula- 
tion with dependents. When legislation to cut off the additions to the Chinese 
labor supply was demanded by the metropolitan working class, farm employers 
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made no resistance. A large proportion of the community, including the em- 
ployers of the Chinese, presumed that this would bring an end to the supposedly 
transitiona! phase based on the employment of Chinese labor. 

“But the transitional phase was not to be done away with so easily. Wherever 
intensive cultivation had already begun or was in prospect, land values were 
capitalized on the basis of actual or anticipated returns from the employment of 
the cheap and convenient Chinese labor supply. To the prospective small opera- 
tor, this meant paying so high a price for land as to permit him a labor return 
approximately equal to the wages of Chinese. Since wages of Chinese were 
approximately equal to those prevailing in Europe and below the general level 
in the United States, such a prospect did not encourage either European immi- 
grants or people from East toe come to California. Established farm operators 
in the Eastern States would have had to sell their less highly capitalized land 
in erder to buy the more highly cavitalized land of California, and pay the high 
costs of migration as well. And there were other factors discouraging to settle- 
ment of small farm operators. One of these was the relative heterogeneity of 
the soils and climate and the differences in systems of cultivation as compared 
with the more homogeneous eastern and midwestern areas. Such variability in 
conditions contributed to many failures, some of them arising out of incompe- 
tence, others out of fraud and misrepresentation in the sale of lands. The 
already high price of land was frequently augmented by the speculative possibil- 
ities of minerals, of oil, and of exotic forms of agriculture. 

“Thus, in order to subdivide and sell the large holdings to prospective small 
operators, a considerable depreciation in valuation would have to be suffered. 
On the other haad, to perpetuate the large units would require an abundant labor 
supply. Although farm operators during the period 1876-82 had made no resist- 
ance against the exclusion of further Chinese immigration, they soon after 
exclusion joined in coneerted action to prevent the resident population from be- 
ing driven away. Chinese antagonists, having secured exclusion legislation 
(1882), proceeded further to demand removal of the Chinese already established 
in California. Farm employers now resisted this pressure by organizing protec- 
tive associations which were active through 1885 and 1886. The early post- 
exclusion years also saw discussions of the possibilities of augmenting the labor 
supply from Mexico and Japan as well as actual attempts to augment it by im- 
portation of Negroes from the South. 

“During this period of great concern about the labor supply—1883 through 
1888—many employers agreed that there was no real or permanent solution 
of the ‘labor problem’ short of a reorganization of agriculture such as would 
reduce the amount of dependence upon hired labor and decrease the proportion 
of seasonal and casual labor. Many employers declared their willingness to incur 
the losses which would be involved in making such an adjustment. But other 
elements in the employer group were determined to protect their immediate 
interests, by importation of labor, if necessary,” (ibid., pp. 19878-19879). 

After Chinese exclusion in 1882, Japanese laborers began to play a role similar 
to that of the Chinese. At first they worked for less than either white or Chinese 
laborers. As Fuller writes: “Nonavailability of Japanese (or other labor of 
characteristes resembling the Chinese) would probably have forced the re 
organization of the intensive industries to a structural basis resulting in a more 
nearly equal distribution of income, instead of perpetuating and expanding the 
structure founded with the help of the Chinese.” However, the Japanese, once 
established, began to press for higher wages. By 1906, their popularity among 
employing farmers had declined, and the Fruit Growers Convention of that 
year asked for a reopening of the gates to Chinese immigration: 

“Whereas farm labor is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain and in Cali- 
fornia especially the great fruit and wine industries are threatened with disaster 
unless some remedy be found to get more labor : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the fruit growers of California, in convention assembled, favor 
such modification of the Chinese Exciusion Act as will permit the enactment of 
laws making possible restricted immigration of laborers irrespective of nation- 
ality” (ibid., p. 19835; Pacific Rural Press, Dec. 15, 1906, p. 370). 

The Los Angeles County Farm Bureau proposed an interesting modification 
of this position, preferring admission of oriental laborers temporarily under 
bond, rather than as permanent immigrants to the United States. This proposal 
appears now as early forecast of the recent arrangements for temporary use of 
Mexican and Japanese laborers in California. 
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The contrast between the California farm labor problem and the national ideal 
of self-employment was thrown sharply into relief in 1911, when the Country Life 
Commission of President Theodore Roosevelt reported : 

“There is a general, but not a universal, complaint of scarcity of farm labor. 
This searcity is not an agricultural difficulty alone, but one phase or expression 
of the general labor supply problem. 

“So long as the United States continues to be a true democracy, it will have 
a serious labor problem. As a democracy, we honor labor, and the higher the 
efficiency of the labor, the greater the honor. The laborer, if he has the ambition 
to be an efficient agent in the development of the country, will be anxious to 
advance from the lower to the higher forms of effort, and from being a laborer 
himself he becomes a director of labor. If he has nothing but his hands and 
brains, he aims to accumulate sufficient capital to become a tenant, and even- 
tually to become the owner of a farm home. A large number of our immigrants 
share with the native-born citizen this laudable ambition. Therefore there is a 
constant decrease of efficient farm labor by these upward movements.” (Country 
Life Commission, report, pp. 91, 92, Chapel Hill ed., 1944). 

The remedy for the employer faced with labor shortage, according to the Com- 
mission, was not to press demands upon Government to supply workers at wages 
and conditions which the farmer believed he could meet. It was rather to 
stabilize employment, promote rural health, and make farm life more attractive 
to the laborer. The hard alternative was faced without blinking: 

“All absentee and proxy farming (which seems to be increasing) creates serious 
social problems in the regions thus affected. * * * The country must meet the 
essential conditions offered by the town, or change the kind of farming” (ibid., 
pp. 93, 94). 

This view, of course, has not been shared by large employing interests in Cali- 
fornia agriculture. In the 1920's, for example, the practical political issue was 
whether Congress should place Mexican laborers under the general quota restric- 
tions on most foreign immigration. A spokesman for the Agricultural Legislative 
Committee of California in 1928 asked that Mexico should remain an exception, 
on the usual grounds of the need for laborers to alleviate the insufficiency of 
farm labor: 

“We must have somebody in this country to do our work.. Somebody, some- 
where, has to do hard physical labor, because it is here to be done. If the 
American people refuse to do it, then what are we to do? Why, we must bring 
somebody else in from the outside who will do it. Under our present system of 
education, we must either bring somebody in here to do our hard work or we 
must go elsewhere for our foodstuffs and clothing” (hearings before House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 70th Cong., 1st sess., on H.R. 6465, 
p. 307). (U.S. Senate Education and Labor subcommittee, supra, hearings, pt. 47, 
p. 17285. ) 

Dr. Varden Fuller has pointed out how the “exceptional” nature of the Cali- 
fornia farm labor problem came to be regarded by more and more Californians 
as “normal.” 

“Within the economic characteristics of the population there has been a power- 
ful force toward large-scale farming operations. With a continuously abundant 
labor supply available to meet seasonal and casual needs, the opportunity to 
specialize in entrepreneurship was relatively great. Individuals with command 
of large amounts of capital could organize and operate large units, confident that 
they would be able to get enough extra labor during rush periods. This tendency 
was accentuated by the presence of individuals with relatively large capital 
backing. 

“The frontier population of California, compared with that of the middle west- 
ern frontier, was much more heterogeneous—with extremes on both ends of the 
economic scale. The combination of such a population with the large land units 
of the Spanish and Mexican grants did not permit the establishment of a homo- 
geneous structure of family farms in accordance with the ideals of the community. 


= * ~ * * * * 


“With the continuance of a cheap labor supply, augmented alternatively by 
immigration from low economic standard countries and by transfer of workers 
from nonagricultural industries during times of depression, there has come a 
change in the attitude of the community. During the sixties, the seventies, and 
the early eighties the development of large-scale farms was considered an abnor- 
mality which it was supposed would eventually give way to the more normal 
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family farms. The activities of the State Agricultural Society and of the various 
immigration associations were directed toward realization of this transition. In 
the eighties when the “labor problem” began to emerge, farm employer interests 
commonly recognized that casual employment and a homeless existence for 
laborers were not consistent with American ideals of enterprise— farm employers 
ought to take the lead in improving the employment and living conditions of their 
laborers. Farm laborers (except for orientals) ought to be helped to advance 
their economic position so as eventually to become operators themselves. 

“By the turn of the century the terms of idealism had changed to this: The 
labor supply ought to be constituted of Americans rather than orientals. Farm 
employer interests put on campaigns in the East to induce American farm 
laborers to migrate to California. But they made no endeavor to improve the 
terms of employment—with respect either to wages, amount of work, or living 
conditions—and so their program was a fiasco. 

“Finally, by the twenties the concept of abnormality associated with employ- 
ment of itinerant and casual workers had largely passed away. California 
agriculture was declared by nature to be such as to demand a permanent supply 
of itinerant laborers. ‘Since white people refused to perform such ‘menial’ tasks, 
such a labor supply by its very nature had to be ‘un-American.’ In demanding 
that immigration restriction upon Mexico should not prevent continued augmen- 
tation of the farm labor supply, employer spokesmen talked of the ‘practical 
versus utopian’ aspects of the farm labor problem—with the explicit interpreta- 
tion that the status quo was ‘practical’—all else being ‘utopian’”’ (ibid., pp. 
19881, 82). 

It has been suggested occasionally that the efficiencies of large-scale agriculture 
are decisive in determining size of farm units in California. Fuller, supported 
by a more recent study by the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, denies 
this, pointing out that “large-scale units are generally achieved by duplication 
of standard sizes of equipment rather than by employing continuously larger 
equipment. Selling economies associated with quantity operations have been 
achieved by cooperative marketing associations” (ibid., p. 19881; J. Karl Lee, 
Economies of Scale of Farming in the Southern San Joaquin Vailey, Calif. 
USBAE, April 1946). 

This necessarily brief review of foreign farm labor in California is incomplete 
and passes lightly over the role of Mexican and Filipino laborers. These two 
were important, from World War I through the 1920's, as the Chinese and Japa- 
nese had been earlier, all of them essentially in the same role. Chinese immigra- 
tion had been cut off in 1882. Japanese immigration was similarly barred in 
1924. 

Around 1930, the aspect of foreign farm labor in California changed com- 
pletely. Further increments of Mexican laborers were cut off by sharply tight- 
ened administration of immigration laws. Granting of independence to the Philip- 
pines virtually terminated immigration from that source. 

The onset of the great depression not only cut off further influx of foreign 
laborers into California agriculture; it expelled many already here. By family 
groups, as individuals and by trainloads, Mexican laborers returned to Mexico, 
to remain there. They went home at private expense and at public expense, to 
relieve pressure on the welfare lists. 

During the 4-year period, 1930-33, repatriates to Mexico from the United 
States exceeded emigrants by 270,000, or by 10 to 1. (Taylor, Mexican Labor in 
the United States, Univ. of Calif. Publ. Econ., vol. XII, p. 25.) 

During the great depression no one proposed further introductions of foreign 
workers to fill the demands of agriculture employers in California. With the 
coming of World War II, however, efforts were renewed to increase the sup- 
ply of foreign laborers. Senator Sheridan Downey, as chairman of a special 
Senate committee, declared, under stress of war drains upon manpower late in 
1942, that “nothing can save the California farm industry for the next year except 
the importation of Mexican workers” (U.S. Senate Special Committee To Inves- 
tigate Farm Labor Conditions in the West, 77th Cong., 2d sess., on S. Res. 299, 
p. 142). The floodgates of foreign farm laborers opened under that wartime 
Stress have remained open. 

About the same time that Senator Downey was urging wartime importation 
of Mexican laborers, Senators Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., of Wisconsin, and 
Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, introduced bills on October 19, 1942, to decasualize 
farm labor, and to extend to it the protections of the National Labor Relations 
Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, and Social Security Act. These and other recom- 
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mendations grew from the most intensive legislative investigation ever made of 
the California farm labor problem. 

Among the purposes of the LaFollette-Thomas recommendations was to create 
an adequate and dependable body of farm laborers with a level of living accept- 
able by American standards. 

A view had been expressed by a spokesman for employing interests in Cali- 
fornia Agriculture that “we on the land have always recognized that California 
agricultural labor requirements made impossible to those people so employed the 
fuli efforts of American citizenship and the possibility of partaking of our normal 
standards of life’ (U.S. Senate Committee on Education and Labor report, 77th 
Cong., 2d sess. 8S. Rept. 1150, pt. 4, p. 665). 

The U.S. Senate Committee on Education and Labor, however, was not content 
to accept this view. Senator LaFollette, addressing the Congress, said: “It is no 
coincidence that when manpower came into demand because of our all-out war 
effort the agricultural wage laborer, particularly the migratory part-time 
worker, who depended on industrialized or commercialized agriculture, sought 
to escape from his bondage of poverty and musery to the armed services and the 
urban factory. 

“As a result there is no reliable agricultural labor supply. * * * Passing any 
discussion of the desirability or necessity * * * it is quite clear that a necessary 
preliminary to any wartime handling of farm labor is to give that labor the 
dignity, standards, and rights accorded to other job occupations under our laws. 
‘Job-freezing’ for agricultural labor under present standards would only be self- 
defeating and a source of shame. * * * Indeed, in many low-wage sections it 
would approach ‘involuntary servitude,’ if not achieve it. No solution to this 
farm labor problem that does not apply the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
to men on our fields and farms will be effective’ (SS Congressional Record 
8319). 

One of the La Follette-Thomas bills to stabilize farm labor, the Agricultural 
employment stabilization bill, proposed to “concentrate the bulk of available 
agricultural employment on the smallest number of workers and provide them 
with job security and job seniority in the agricultural labor market” in order 
to lengthen the period of annual employment. 

The present State Senate Fact Finding Committee on Labor and Social Welfare 
might well give thoughtful consideration to the 1942 recommendations (see 78 
Congressional Record 8325) by another committee concerned with so many of 
our still unresolved farm labor problems. 


III. HISTORY OF MIGRATORY AND INTERSTATE FARM LABOR IN CALIFORNIA 


Migratory laborers, moving from farm to farm, crop to crop, locality to 
locality, have been a familiar part of California’s agricultural labor problem for 
more than 90 years. The president of the state board of agriculture, reporting 
to Gov. H. H. Haight in 1868, complained of labor migration as one of the “evil 
effects” of wheat monoculture “felt by our whole population.” He said: 

“In planting, harvesting, and marketing a single crop of grain, not over one 
half of the year is necessarily consumed by our farmers. Thus, throughout our 
great agricultural districts, there is a season of active labor for all and a season 
of idleness for all. Asa result of this management of the agricultural industry 
of the State, there is lost to these districts, and to the State at large, each year, 
the profits of nearly half the agricultural labor of the State. As another result, 
all that large class of persons who depend for a livelihood on daily labor upon 
our farms are, during all this idle season, thrown out of employment, and are 
consequently deprived of the means of subsistence, and to compensate them for 
this idle season, they are compelled to demand of their employers proportionately 
high wages while they do labor. The employers, from the exigency of their 
position in the busy season, are, in turn, compelled to comply with this demand. 
Thus it turns out that, for the year’s operations, the farmers themselves realize 
but about half what they should realize, and the labor they employ, though 
receiving double price for the time actually engaged, is but poorly paid. Hence, 
too, we find all these same laborers, during the balance of the year, running up 
and down through the State, with no money in their pockets, looking for em- 
ployment. Such is their condition at this present time, as every farmer and! 
every hotel keeper in the country can testify. * * * What we want, above all’ 
things, to give us universal prosperity and constant and remunerative employ- 
ment for all classes, is a diversified agriculture: an agriculture so varied in its 
products and so constant in its operations that it will require about an equal 
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}amount of labor every month in the year; * * *” (Transactions, California 
State Agricultural Society, 1868—69, pp. 11-13). 

Crop specialization, large-scale landewnrerships, foreign laborers, and seasonal 
migration formed very early the complex of conditions framing the farm labor 
problem. The question of that day—the third quarter of the 19th century and 
early 20th—was, as Varden Fuller has phrased it, “Reorganize agriculture or 
import new labor supplies?” The first biennial report of the California Bureau 
of Labor Statistics stated the issue in 1883-84 in language not essentially differ- 
ent from that already employed by the State Agricultural Society. Commissioner 
John S. Enos said: 

“Hitherto the one great objection to an increase of the unskilled white labor 
population in California has been that, necessary as it was to have more help 
during summer and harvest, the manner of husbandry in this State was such 
as to assure those who labor for others, work only for 3, or, at the highest, 5 or 
§ months during the year. It was admitted to be an unnatural condition of 
affairs, and one which should be remedied, but which, under prevailing circum- 
stances, could not be changed, especially as long as Chinamen in sufficient 
numbers could be hired during the busiest seasons of the year. * * * The 
coming °f Chinamen was tolerated and encouraged for many years. As a nat- 
ural consequence they made for themselves a place in the industrial economy of 
the State, preventing thereby the natural increase and provision for a white 
laboring population. Employers could not expect white laborers to spring out 
of the ground, when the Chinese influx ceased; nor can they now expect to 
remedy the evil, which a shortsighted policy, preferring a homeless wandering 
heathen to a settled American with a family, brought upon them, without 
suffering the consequences. But the great danger is that they are unwilling to 
suffer these consequences, and that rather than undergo the annoyances of a 
settlement which would, once for all, put the question of labor upon a right 
basis, they will look only to the immediate future and continue to encourage 
or begin again to encourage Chinese immigration. * * * If the size of their 
landed estates and the mode of cultivating them preclude the employment of 
civilized labor under civilized conditions, it is better that such estates iay 
waste than that they be made the means of perpetuating the coolie system” 
(California State Bureau of Labor Statistics, First Biennial Report, 1883-84. 
pp. 10-11). 

Interstate migration was bound into the same set of questions which so long 
faced California agriculture. Should immigration to the State be of farmers, 
or should it be of wage laborers destined to serve only as laborers? On the eve 
of completion of the transcontinental railroad, the State board of agriculture 
was clear in its own mind: California agriculture wanted immigrant farmers. 
The board said : 

“The only questions now open for discussion are: How shall be secure the 
most valuable immigration in the shortest space of time and in the most eco- 
nomical manner? * * * The class of immigration we most need in California 
is such as will come to make permanent homes for themselves and families. We 
want, above all others, persons skilled in a great variety of agricultural pursuits 
** * Such as will buy land and become citizens and practical and prosperous 
farmers, or build shops and factories, and follow some mechanical or manufac- 
turing occupation. In order to induce this class of persons to leave their homes 
and business in the Atlantic States and come here to reside we must promise 
them opportunities for making better homes and better businesses here. Are we 
prepared in good faith to make such promises? And, having made them, are 
we prepared in like good faith to fulfil them? So far as natural advantages, 
such as climate, soil and location are concerned, we are prepared to answer 
both these questions in the affirmative. * * * 

“There are, however, some clouds which throw a shade over the picture we 
might present to the immigrant. One of these, and perhaps the most difficult one 
to remove, is found in the fact that a large portion of this unoccupied and idle 
land has already passed from the hands of Government into the hands of capi- 
talists and corporations, who purchased it in anticipation of selling at a large 
advance to immigrants, whom it was expected the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad would bring into our State. This fact, becoming known abroad, has 
operated and is still operating to prevent such immigration, so that while the 
landholders have failed in their anticipated sales and profits, the State has been 
seriously injured and is still being injured. It is undoubtedly within the province 
of the legislature to do much toward correcting this evil by enforcing an equali- 
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zation of taxation, and by asking such action on the part of the General Govern- 
ment as will put a stop to this concentration of so much of our public lands in 
the hands of speculators * * *” (Transactions, California State Agricultural 
Society, 1868-69, pp. 9, 10). 

There is no doubt as to what Californians wanted at that time. The State 
itself ‘declared the same policy in the 1879 constitution, as already described, 
and early judiciai decisions confirmed it. In 1905, when Senator Newlands, of 
Nevada, addressed Californians, he offered the help of the Federal Government 
and Federal reclamation funds to advance the State’s own policy and help to 
realize the Nation's favored agricultural pattern in California : 

“Here let me say that in my own opinion California has no greater curse 
than these large landed estates. To the Spanish or Mexican land grant was 
added the concentration of large areas of land secured from the Federal Govern- 
ment, part of the national domain, obtained either under lax laws or by evasion 
or maladministration of the laws. I have no word of censure to apply to the 
men who own these grants, or who now own these large areas of land. I only 
condemn the policy which made land monopoly possible on this coast and 
throughout the arid region. 

“And so it is essential that here in this valley you create a public opinion 
that will impress large landed proprietors themselves with the wisdom of the 
provisions of the National Reclamation Act, and which will make them co- 
adjutors with yourselves in this great work, their interest being the securing of 
purchasers for land otherwise almost unsalable. 

“Now, my friends, how are we to get the money, assuming that public senti- 
ment is all right: assuming that public opinion is favorable? And here let me 
say that public opinion can be brought to bear with such force upon your repre- 
sentatives in Congress and brought with such force upon their associates in 
Congress as to compel the serious consideration of this matter. But you must 
first discuss it seriously among yourselves. You must have no divisions here. 
You must have a united public sentiment. If you have that in the Sacramento 
Valley, you will impress your State, your State will impress the entire arid 
region, and the entire arid region will press your views upon the Congress of 
the United States with beneficial results. * * * The ultimate sum expended upon 
the arid lands of the West would astonish you if you were to make the cal- 
culation” (Sacramento Valley Development Association, Bulletin No. 23, p. 
15). 

The Federal help proffered by Senator Newlands in 1905 actually reached 
California on a large scale a generation later during the great depression. 
Large landownerships generally welcomed the financial generosity of Federal 
reclamation, but generally have resisted reconstitution of agriculture in the di- 
rection of self-employment in conformity to State policy and Federal law. 

Immigrant laborers from Mexico augmented the State's seasonal farm labor 
supply in large numbers, beginning shortly before World War I and continuing 
through the 1920’s. They, and Filipinos, comprised the main foreign elements 
of migratory labor in California during that period, traveling annually in great 
eycles from Imperial Valley in the south to the Sacramento and Napa Valleys 
in the north, and back. 

White laborers from the Southwest, and some Negroes, were attracted to 
California as early as about 1909, when cotton was planted in Imperial Val- 
ley. These laborers, mainly from farms and small towns of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas, followed cotton plantings as these expanded northward into the 
San Joaquin Valley during the 1920’s and 1930's, either seasonally or to remain. 
Southwestern white laborers, Mexicans, and Negroes, in that numerical order, 
already made up the body of striking pickers of the great cotton strike of the 
San Joaquin Valley in 1933. 

As a labor force, seasonal and migratory workers have been the focus of 
public concern from varied points of view. They have lacked the protections 
inherent in the working farmer-hired man relationship of the family-size farm 
pattern. Their position resembles rather that of industrial workers whose pro- 
tections come in varying degrees from public action, enlightened management 
and personnel policies, and self-organization. 

The California Emergency Relief Administration found in 1936 that aver- 
age employment of 775 cases of agricultural workers on relief was 6 months, 
and average earnings declined steadily from $343 in 1980 to $289 in 1935 (State 
Relief Administration of California, “Migratory Labor in California,” 1936, 
pp. 119, 121). The Farm Security Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture found in 1938 that three-fourths of 6,655 California migrant house- 
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holds studied to which it made grants for subsistence had come from 4 States— 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. Responding to financial pressures 
of mounting relief loads, California raised residence requirements to qualify 
for relief from 1 to 3 years, shunning financial burdens and avoiding respon- 
sibilities for integrating the migrant laborers of California agriculture into our 
population. Nevertheless, southwestern white laborers have continued to come 
to California ever since, either seasonally or to remain. 

The State of California gave impetus to State inspection of employers’ hous- 
ing for agricultural workers after the great Wheatland hop pickers riots in 1913. 
Carleton Parker, in his famous report to Gov. Hiram Johnson and the U.S. In- 
dustrial Relations Commission, said: 

“It is the opinion of your investigator that the improvement of living con- 
ditions in the labor camps will have the immediate effect of making the re 
currence of impassioned, violent strikes and riots not only improbable, but 
impossible, and, furthermore, such improvement will go far toward eradicating 
the hatred and bitterness in the minds of the employers and the roving, migra- 
tory laborers. This accomplished, the two conflicting parties will be in a posi- 
tion to meet on a saner, more constructive basis in solving the further industrial 
problems as to wages, etc.” (U.S. Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
supra, p. 20073). 

Notwithstanding State inspection, bad housing among migrants reached an- 
other crisis in the 1930's. Squatters’ camps sprang up all over the State, by 
roadsides, in creek bottoms, along ditch banks, in fields. State inspection ap 
plied only to employers’ camps; it could not reach the squatters to alleviate 
their conditions. The State immigration and housing commission report of 
1932 pointed to this no-man's land in public administration. 

“Groups of persons arrive at any given community and start a camp. No 
provision is made for sanitation, water supply, or even general camp cleanli- 
ness. Such housing accommodations as they may have is eked out by wood, 
tin, or such cast-off material as can be obtained in the vicinity. A sorry pic- 
ture is presented of a condition that threatens to be a serious menace to those 
communities where squatter camps exist. Moving the occupants away simply 
spreads the condition and local authorities are loath to act against people who 
came there in the hope of securing some employment. The division's atten- 
tion has been called to a number of these squatter camps during the last winter, 
but has no legal authority to take remedial steps. * * * 

The State of California took no action to extend the jurisdiction of its camp 
inspectors or otherwise meet the problem of the squatters’ camps. The Federal 
Government, however, cleaned up the squatters’ camps by establishing a chain 
of public camps for migratory laborers from Brawley to Marysville (Perspective 
on Housing Migratory Agricultural Laborers, Land Economies, vol. X XVII, Ne. 
3, pp. 193-204, August 1951). Action was taken first by the Emergency Relief 
Administration followed by action by the Congress. The Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration received cooperation from the city council of Marysville and the 
Board of Supervisors of Kern County in establishing the two first camps. 
Operation of these camps, originally Federal, is now a responsibility of public 
housing authorities in the California counties in which they are situated. 

The State assumed determination of minimum wages for agricultural workers 
as a public function for a time, during later depression years. The question 
raised at that time was not, What is a sufficient minimum standard? but rather, 
At what wage rates shall public relief be cut off, and what recipients shall be 
told to rely on earnings from an unsure employment in agriculture in lieu of the 
meager security of public relief? These questions, posed in a glutted labor 
market, were hard to answer. 

The great efforts of the national administration during the 1930's to protect 
American workers with social security, fair labor standards, and labor relations 
legislation, regularly excluded laborers in the Nation’s agriculture, the agri- 
culture of California, of course, included. At that time large-scale employing 
interests of California agriculture were generally opposed to extension of these 
protections to their laborers. The very early attitude of one large-scale Cali- 
fornia vineyardist and orchardist, Wylie Giffin, stands out by contrast. He 
testified before the U.S. Industrial Relations Commission in 1914 that “* * * 
personally I have come to the beiief that it would be a good thing if farm 
labor could be organized. In fact, I think it is the only way that they will 
ever get what they are entitled to, and that the solution should come through 
organizations of their own rather than through legislation. I have been forced 
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to that belief against my own prejudices, because of the fact that the laborers, 
as I see them, that are organized, are the only people that have been able to 
raise their wages as the price of living has gone up. And the rest are suffer- 
ing. It seems to me the only solution. And as an employer of labor, I would 
welcome the unionization of the common laborer, if it can be done. I don’t know 
that it can be done” (U.S. Industrial Relations Commission, vol. V, p. 4970). 

Sporadic efforts to organize agricultural laborers in the 1930's failed gen- 
erally, as they had failed before World War I. Their principal successes were 
in conducting or threatening strikes to obtain improvement, or to resist im- 
pairment of conditions, rather than in building enduring organization. Some 
durable organization was achieved among workers processing agricultural prod- 
ucts, and among sheepshearers and dairy employees (Labor Unionism in Ameri- 
ean Agriculture, U.S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 886: Heien B. Lamb, West- 
ern Lettuce Industry: Ernest Feder, Milkers Unions of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Milksheds: An Inquiry Into Modern Industrialized and Collective Bar- 
gaining in Agriculture, Journal of Farm Economics, vol. 32, No. 3, August 1950, 
pp. 458-477). 


* * * * = = * 


The most promising directions for improvement in California farm iabor con- 
ditions appear in the iight of California agricultural history, I believe, with 
some clarity. 

1. Encourage self-employment in agriculture, in accord with the policy 
embodied in the State constitution of 1879, and in Federal reclamation law 
through its excess land law. The legislature, by constitutional amendment 
if that is legally necessary, can apply an excess land provision to the State 
water plan. 

2. So far as industrial labor market characteristics actually prevail in 
California’s agriculture, extend appropriate legal protections of employ- 
ment, labor relations, social security, and fair labor standards by public 
action. Introduce advanced personnel and employment practices and labor 
relations, through the initiative of employers, or of employees’ organizations. 

3. Avoid reliance on a disorganized chaotic labor market, fed liberally 
from other States or from foreign countries, which offers little prospect of 
encouraging amelioration of the California farm labor problem. 

At a section meeting of the Commonwealth Club of California in 1936, the 
subject under discussion was about the same as the subject now before this 
U.S. Senate committee. A former organizer for the Cannery and Agricultural 
Workers Industrial Union—the Communist-sponsored union that led a succes- 
sion of farm labor strikes in California in early years of the depression—ex- 
pressed this view : 

“I do not know how you are going to settle the problem of the migratory 
worker. There have been very scant suggestions here tonight. Personally, 
I do not think you are able to find a solution for the migratory labor problem. 
Some day—we will” (transactions of the Commonwealth Club of California, 
San Francisco, vol. XXX, No. 5, 1936, p. 189). 

We need not accept this view. We have a record of achieving some solutions 
already. We do not lack for promising ideas for more improvements and solu- 
tions. With reasonable cooperation from public, from employers, and from 
laborers in agriculture, it is surely possible to take effective steps to enable 
employment in California agriculture, and in similar agriculture in other States, 
to provide a more decent living and respected occupation for all. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION, 
Washington. D.C., November 22, 1960. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Traditionally emigration has been one of the most satisfactory means by 
which the British West Indies Governments have overcome the very serious 
unemployment problem existing throughout their territories in the Caribbean. 

During the early part of this century, BWI workers traveled to Cuba in large 
numbers to work in canefields and sugar factories; others worked on the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and still others in the banana fields of the Cen- 
tral American Republics. A few even arrived in New York City as far back 
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as 1917 and worked on farms in Long Island. Increased numbers of native 
workers as well as improved methods of cultivation gradually reduced the 
number of openings available to workers in Cuba and Central America, and 
when the construction of the Panama Canal was completed there was no need 
for a large labor force. 

After 1943, when the Governments of the United States, Great Britain, and 
several British West Indies territories agreed that the temporary admission 
to the United States of workers would relieve the shortage of labor in both 
industry and agriculture, the resulting program proved beneficial both to Amer- 
ican employers and workers and a peak of 40,000 was reached. 

After the end of World War II when some domestic labor became available, 
the U.S. Government withdrew from the scheme but some American agri- 
cultural employers in areas where labor was not readily available negotiated 
a tripartite agreement between themselves, the BWI Governments, and the 
workers, for continuation of the program. : 

The contract or work agreement is negotiated each year at a meeting between 
representatives of the West Indies Governments, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras on the one side, and representatives of the U.S. employers on the 
other side. The opinion of the U.S. Department of Labor on the current 
contract is shown in the attached statement from the Secretary of Labor dated 
May 20, which will be referred to later on in this memorandum. 

Under the current scheme workers are admitted as temporary nonimmigrant 
agricultural workers after the U.S. Employment Service has certified the need 
for a supplemental labor force and the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has approved entry. Between January 1951 and December 1959, the 
average number of workers engaged in agriculture each month was 6,197. 

The British West Indies are agricultural countries and most of the working- 
class men have had several years experience in the hard, sweaty pursuits of 
agriculture, either working for large farmers or for themselves. The agricul- 
ture is of course tropical, and great areas of sugarcane, bananas, citrus, cocoa- 
nuts, to name the important crops, are cultivated. 

More than an agricultural background is required, however, of a worker before 
selection as a recruit for an American farmer, and the cultural background of 
BWI agricultural workers requires comment. Education, in accordance with 
British standards, is compulsory throughout the territories through the 14th year 
of age, so that most workers have the equivalent of second year high school. 
The basic language is Bnglish, though many workers have a knowledge of 
Spanish, and some from the Windward Islands speak French. 

Racial discrimination and segregation are unknown in the British West Indies, 
and the workers have no reason to be conscious of race. They are remarkably 
courteous, particularly to women, and are very careful not to become involved in 
any racial problems in the United States. They are, however, very self-respect- 
ing and resent racial slurs of any description. 

Each able-bodied worker who is called by his government for recruitment 
undergoes careful examination. When a worker reports at his local labor 
department he is, first of all, scrutinized and interviewed by either the American 
employer or his representative who questions him about his previous working 
record and carries out the infallible test of inspecting the palms of his hands. 
The basis of his palm test is that calluses show that the worker is no stranger to 
manual labor, while a soft hand usually indicates a white collar man. 

Workers who have passed the recruiter then enter the other phases of the 
examination, such as a very rigid medical examination including chest X-rays 
and blood tests conducted in accordance with standards approved by the U.S. 
Public Health Service, and a check of police records. 

Any worker who fails any section of the medical examination or who has a 
police record is eliminated and those who remain eligible sign contracts with the 
American employers. 

When recruiting examinations have been completed, plane schedules are final- 
ized and as most of the workers are moved by charter flight there is no delay 
between the signing of the contracts and departure for the American port of 
entry at either West Palm Beach or Miami, Fla. Every worker is given an 
injection of penicillin just prior to boarding his flight, and on arrival in Florida 
workers are examined by officers both of the U.S. Public Health Service and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. The former may reject any man about 
whose health they are concerned, while the latter check their records to see if 
there is reason to exclude any worker. 
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It should be noted that the airlines which transport workers from the West 
Indies to this country, and with this country on the occasions on which workers 
move by air, are scheduled airlines. For example, the contractor for the past 
4 years, selected as the result of competitive bids, is Pan American World Air- 
ways. Transportation from job to job within this country is on regular franchise 
buslines such as Greyhound, Trailways, Cardinal, Wittenberger, and Bridgeton 
Transit, and the workers are carried in regular passenger buses and not in 
converted school buses or trucks. 

The workers, as mentioned earlier, are accustomed to manual labor and they 
work extremely hard at any task allotted to them while on contract. They are 
not allowed to accept wages or piece rates which are lower than those prevailing 
in the areas to which they are assigned, and experience has proved that they are 
most satisfactory when working on an incentive system of pay. Under no 
circumstances are they allowed to be used as strikebreakers. 

There are two compulsory deductions from the gross earnings of each worker, 
one being for the premium for an insurance policy for accident and sickness off 
the job, and the other of 15 percent which is lodged to the account kept for each 
worker by his Government. During each of the years 1958 and 1959, US$1% 
million were transmitted to the West Indies for the 15 percent savings account, 
and in addition the workers sent corresponding sums by direct remittances to 
their families and commercial banks. 

Despite their thrift the men spend money with merchants in the areas in 
which they are stationed, on clothing, suitcases, watches, and tools for any 
trade in which they may be interested. They have expensive tastes and pur- 
chase only the very best, such as shortwave radios. These last are very popular 
as they enable the workers to listen to radio broacasts from their homes and 
so obtain up-to-the-minute news particularly of the scores in test-match cricket, 
which is comparable to baseball's world series. 

The workers are housed in many ways varying from large camps with accom- 
modation for several hundreds, to either separate housing on a farm or in a 
single room in the farmhouse. The chief housing requirements are comfortable 
beds, ample heating facilities, hot and cold running water or some means where 
by bath water may be heated, and adequate space so that the beds are not 
crowded. Arrangements for heating are essential as the workers come from the 
Tropics and are not accustomed to cold weather. 

A large supply of hot and cold water is also necessary as the men like to 
bathe and change into clean clothing as soon as they have finished a day's work. 
The workers will keep their quarters as reasonably tidy and clean as any other 
group of men living as bachelors, but it is important for them to receive their 
quarters in a clean and sanitary condition. 

Recreational facilities are important also. Workers are very fond of televi- 
sion and radio broadcasts, and enjoy playing checkers or table tennis. Where 
space will permit they like playing soccer (football), and cricket, and an in- 
formal program has developed whereby employers and the British West Indies 
Central Labour Organisation share the cost of providing equipment for the 
various games. 

The workers are very devout and appreciate arrangements for camp chaplains 
or for transportation where necessary to church on Sunday. 

There are very few cases of drunkenness, gambling, or fighting, and the police 
in the areas in which the men have been working for the past years will tell that 
the BWI's are very law abiding. 

The workers like food which has been more highly seasoned than is usual in 
the United States, and they are extremely fond of rice, milk, and large quan- 
tities of sugar. Experience has shown that where large groups of workers are 
housed in camps or dormitories, chances of difficulties can be reduced by having 
BWI cooks. Where the workers cook for themselves there is seldom a problem 
and where a worker takes his meals with the farmer he adapts his tastes to 
those prevailing in the farmhouse. 

Hot midday meals are very much more satisfactory than sandwiches and em- 
ployers in the Midwest, as well as in sections of Florida, have proved to their 
complete satisfaction that the cost of providing hot lunches is more than offset 
by the increased productivity of the workers. 

The BWI governments are represented in this country by the British West 
Indies Central Labour Organisation which has a head office in Washington and 
several field offices, and the liaison staff of the organization protects the in- 
terests of the workers as well as promotes good understanding between em- 
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ployers and workers. The liaison officers are stationed near the center of areas 
in which the workers are located and are on call at all times to settle any prob- 
lems which may arise. 

The workers, as previously mentioned, contribute to a group insurance scheme 
under which benefits are provided in cases of accident and sickness off the job, 
and American taxpayers need have no fear that the BWI worker would or could 
become a charge on community funds. 

Whenever they are entering an area for the first time, their liaison officers 
visit the local doctors and hospitals so as to explain the provisions of the policy 
and careful watch is kept on all cases of illness, principally through the payroll 
audit. This group insurance policy is now in its 13th year and it was the first 
policy issued in this country to protect migrant workers for nonoccupational 
accident or sickness. 

Accident or sickness on or caused by the job is compensable in accordance with 
the workmen’s compensation law of the individual State, and in States which 
exclude agricultural labor from the protection of their compensation statutes, 
the employers are required to provide such protection. This requirement is of 
benefit to American workers as where the BWI is given compensation coverage 
the insurance carrier requires that all similar workers regardless of nationality 
are so covered. 

Work in this country is extremely important to the BWI worker, for he ac- 
quires, in addition to skills in pruning fruit trees, the handling of farm equip- 
ment, and a knowledge of the American way of life, money with which he can 
do many things to satisfy his ambitions. Many a man has returned to his 
BWI home and started his own business as a truck owner, storekeeper, or in the 
building trades. Many others have taken correspondence courses which have 
been of great use in the British West Indies in qualifying for positions as 
automobile mechanics, diesel engine mechanics, electricians, and one who 
worked on a farm with mushroom houses wants to start similar cultivations in 
his island. 

All told, the British West Indian workers, their families, and their Govern- 
ments, have every reason to appreciate the opportunities in farmwork offered 
in the United States, and in return the workers do their best to give a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wage. 

The value of the program as seen in West Indian eyes is best shown by the 
following editorial from the Daily Gleaner, Jamaica, of June 28, 1958: 


**F ARM WORKERS 


“The 1957 economic survey of Jamaica underlines the contribution to the econ- 
omy of the island which is made by Jamaican farmworkers in the United States. 
The national income is the more bouyant because of their efforts and, in recent 
years, this buoyancy has had the further impetus of money returned to the island 
by Jamaican workers in the United Kingdom. 

“The farmworkers program is another invisible export on the same terms as 
the tourist industry and it was appropriate that its importance to the economic 
viability of Jamaica should have been noted in the report of the Central Plan- 
ning Department. For the West Indies as a whole, particularly for Jamaica 
and Barbados, which supply the bulk of workers, it has meant approximately 
2 million U.S. dollars per annum since the inception of the Regional Labour 
Board in 1951; and this is only taking into account money transmitted to the 
various islands through the workers’ savings accounts, representing 15 percent 
deduction of wages earned. The workers themselves send approximately the 
same amount back by money orders and bank drafts to their relatives and de- 
pendents at home or to their private accounts in banks in the West Indies. It is 
easy to see that on present standards the gross earnings of West Indian farm- 
workers in the United States are around 14 million U.S. dollars per annum— 
and the portion returned is a rather important source of hard currency for the 
area. 

“In addition, the imponderable benefits are great: the workers obtain a 
knowledge of American methods and the American way of life, while United 
States employers develop an interest in the West Indies which has paid off in 
tourist revenue. 

“It should not be thought, however, that the benefits are one sided. One of 
the oldest group insurance schemes for accident and sickness off the job is that 
for West Indian farmworkers which has been placed with an American com- 
pany for 10 years; transportation from the West Indies to the United States 
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and back has aiways been done on a contract basis by American airlines; and 
transportation within the United States, particularly the seasonal movement of 
workers from the North to the South, has always been by franchise bus com- 
panies. Above all, numerous U.S. employers of West Indian farmworkers con- 
tinue to attest to the economic value of a steady pool of workers in harvesting 
of their crops.” 

The opinion of the U.S. Department of Labor on the program is reflected in 
the attached news release by the Secretary of Labor dated May 20, 1960, while 
the opinion of the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service can be seen 
from the following extract of the evidence given by Mr. Joseph Savoretti, Dis- 
trict Director of the Immigration and Naturalization Service in charge of Dis- 
trict No. 6 comprising the Southeastern States, the Island of Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. Mr. Savoretti was giving evidence before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, House of Representatives, and among other things, stated : 

“Statistically I think you would be interested in Knowing that since the in- 
ception of the program we have admitted approximately 150,000 aliens. As of 
November 1, 1954, out of the total number of admissions approximately 1,400 
aliens are carried on our records as remaining illegally in the United States.” 

H. F. Epwarps, Chief Liaison Officer. 





[Reprinted from the Inter-American Labor Bulletin, July 1960] 
West INDIAN MIGRANT LABOR ATTAINS APPROVED CONDITIONS 
(By Milton Plumb) 


Organized labor's faith in the integrity and basic decency of the British West 
Indies labor program, which has led to its support by all branches of the U.S. 
labor movement at a time when other foreign labor programs have been under 
heavy criticism, has paid off in the form of a new standard contract for all BWI 
workers which sets a new high in standards for the employment of farm labor in 
the United States. 

The new standards were voluntarily established by the British West Indies 
Employers Committee, following a series of discussions with Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Newell Brown and other officials of the Labor Department aimed at 
better portection of U.S. farmworkers against any adverse effect from foreign 
worker employment, and at improved working conditions for the British West 
Indian workers. 

Not only have BWI employers agreed to meet at the minimum all of the stand- 
ards set up under the Mexican contract labor program—heretofore the high mark 
in protection of farmworkers in the United States—but they have continued and 
expanded many protective features of the BWI program which have previously 
been well in advance of the Mexican program. The BWI program of accident 
and sickness insurance for injuries or illness off the job, for example, is the 
oldest in the country, having been established in 1948. 

The major new advances agreed to by the employers are as follows: 

1. The major portion of the workers’ cost of transportation between jobs in 
this country will be paid by the employer in the future, despite the fact that BWI 
compliance officials have always insisted that long-distance travel must be at the 
same standards of comfort as those provided the traveling public. Greyhound 
and Trailways buses will continue to be used for BWI workers, whereas under 
the Mexican program much of the transportation is done by contractors using 
converted schoolbuses and similarly inferior equipment. 

2. Workers will be guaranteed employment for at least three-quarters of the 
normal hours of work during the contract period. Here, too, the provision is 
superior to the Mexican labor contract since the BWI guarantee is computed 
every 2 weeks, while under the Mexican program it applies to the entire contract 
period. 

Other contract changes represent merely formal recognition of what were 
already the normal practice. They include provision of free housing for the 
workers—with BWI compliance officials demanding higher standards than those 
of the Mexican program and making much more regular inspections—and assur- 
ance that food will be provided at cost. 

British West Indies workers represent only about 6,500 of the 450,000 foreign 
workers admitted each year to work on U.S. farms. Because BWI compliance 
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officials have steadily refused to let their nationals work under the substandard 
conditions offered to domestic farmworkers and under other foreign labor pro- 
grams, the number has declined in recent years while the Mexican program has 
grown. BWI workers are used chiefly in Florida and in some States in the 
north-central and middle Atlantic regions. 

In congratulating the committee representing employers using BWI labor 
upon their “constructive response” to the Labor Department’s request for con- 
tract revision, Brown said that it is “a source of satisfaction that the BWI 
program is in some respects well ahead of the standards imposed under the 
Mexican labor program” although it now meets, at the minimum, all the stand- 
ards of the much larger operation. 

Brown said that the higher BWI standards apply particularly to the accident 
insurance program and travel arrangements. Although the Mexican program 
has no provision which makes up for loss of earnings due to accident, the BWI 
accident insurance requires the same kind of workmen's compensation protec- 
tion as though the worker were employed in industry. Domestic U.S. farm- 
workers enjoy some form of workmen’s compensation protection in only four 
States. 

Brown was particularly complimentary to Harold F. Edwards, chief liaison 
officer for the Government of the West Indies in the farm labor program, who 
he said had maintained a “fine relationship” with Labor Department officials 
in working to improve the program. 

Edwards has been largely responsible for the steady improvement of wages 
and working conditions under the BWI program since he took over as the chief 
compliance official in 1955. 

He also is primarily responsible for another major advance in the program, 
not mentioned by the Labor Department in its praise of the new contract. This 
is the steady progress in the workers’ earnings under the program and the 
establishment of a minimum wage considerably higher than that paid under the 
Mexican contract labor program. 

Whereas the Mexican program has a de facto minimum wage of 50 cents an 
hour, Edwards will not contract any workers for less than 65 cents an hour as 
the minimum guarantee and most of the workers contracted at this minimum 
actually earn considerably more, with some earning as high as $3,400 a year. 
The average earnings of all BWI workers last year were $2,200 which was far 
above the average of farmworkers in the United States. 

Brown, in praising Edwards, stressed that all improvements in foreign worker 
contracts serve indirectly to improve also the opportunities and conditions for 
U.S. workers. 

Members of the British West Indies Employers Committee, who deserve real 
credit for voluntarily setting a new standard for agricultural labor employment 
in this country, are Ralph C. Lasbury, Jr., of the Shade Tobacco Growers 
Association, chairman, and Fred S. Sikes, vice president in charge of personnel 
of the U.S. Sugar Corp., and Marvin H. Keil, personnel director of the Wis- 
consin Division of the Green Giant Foods Corp. In contrast to their construc- 
tive attitude, employers of Mexican labor today are trying to get Congress to 
destroy all protections of their workers. 

A tour of inspection of some of the BWI camps on the east coast was made 
recently by Serafino Romualdi, the AFL—CIO’s inter-American representative. 
He reported that the living conditions under which the BWI workers he visited 
were living were well in advance of those enjoyed by most farmworkers in this 
country. 


BWI FARMWORKERS GET NEW CONTRACT 
(U.S. Department of Labor) 


Agreement was announced today on a new contract of employment to cover 
all British West Indian farmworkers employed in this country during the year 
ahead. The announcement was made by Assistant Secretary of Labor Newell 
Brown as he met with the British West Indies Employers Committee at the 
culmination of a series of discussions aimed at better protection of U.S. farm- 
workers from any adverse effect of foreign werker employment, and at im- 
proved working conditions for the British West Indians. 

Mr. Brown, in congratulating the growers’ committee for their cooperation 
and constructive response to the Department’s request for contract revision, 
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indicated that the new contract brings it into essential conformity with contracts 
of the other major foreign worker programs. The principal changes cited by 
Brown are that (@) employers henceforth will pay the major portion of the 
workers’ cost of transportation between jobs in this country, and (b) workers 
will be guaranteed employment for at least three-quarters of the normal hours 
of work during the contract period. Other changes in the contract represent 
mainly a formal recognition of what were already the normal practice. They 
include provision of free housing for the workers, and assurance that food 
would be provided at cost. 

British West Indian workers comprise about 6,500 of the 450,000 foreign 
workers admitted each year to work on U.S. farms. Although minor in com- 
parison with the Mexican program, which is based on separate legislation under 
which 437,000 workers entered the country in 1959, the BWI workers neverthe- 
less have a significant impact on the farm labor market in Florida and some of 
the States in the North Central and Middle Atlantic regions. Other nationality 
groups admitted in 1959 to work on U.S. farms include, in addition to the 
Canadians who cross the border on a basis of reciprocity with the United States, 
2.150 Bahamians, 400 Japanese, and 237 from the Basque region of Spain. 

In addressing the BWI Employers Committee, Mr. Brown emphasized the 
Department's satisfaction that employers have agreed to meet the minimum 
standards prescribed for the much larger Mexican worker program. Accept- 
ance of these standards is regarded as a valuable answer to many of the criti- 
cisms that have been aimed at the BWI program. 

It is also a source of. satisfaction, he observed, that the BWI program is in 
some respects well ahead of the standards imposed under the Mexican labor 
program. This applies especially to the accident insurance protection provided 
for the BWI workers, and to the insistence that the worker's long distance 
travel be at the same standards of comfort provided for the traveling public. 
All improvements in foreign worker contracts, he observed, serve indirectly to 
improve also the opportunities and conditions for U.S. workers. 

Mr. Brown also expressed his pleasure over the fine relationship that has 
developed between U.S. Department of Labor officials and Mr. Harold F. Ed- 
wards, the Government of the British West Indies chief liaison officer in the 
United States for the farmworker program. This relationship should prove of 
growing value, he said, in enabling the two Governments to more fully achieve 
their respective objectives in the conduct of the program. 

The British West Indies Employers Committee is chaired by Ralph C. Las- 
bury, Jr., of Windsor, Conn. Fred C. Sikes, Clewiston, Fla., is vice chairman, 
and Marvin H. Keil of Beaver Dam, Wis., is secretary. 

(See p. 1695 for Manual of Instructions on Employment of British West Indies 
Workers. ) 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN WORKERS, 1959 
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Increase in Foreign Worker loyment 


Total foreign worker employment was higher in 1959 than in prior years pri- 
marily because of inoreased acreage and production of cotton, sugar beets 
and pickles in States which usually use a substantial number of imported 
workers to supplement their domestic farm labor force. Peak employment of 
foreign nationals in 1959, at 308,200, was about 23,000 more than in 1958, 
while average monthly employment, at 15,800, was about 5,000 higher (see 
tables la md 3). However, because of an increase in average employment 

of domestic seasonal farm workers reported to the Bureau of Employment 
Security, foreign nationals comprised a smaller proportion of the seasonal 
farm labor force in 1959 (17.5 percent) than in 1958 (18.1 percent) or 1957 
(19 percent) (see table 5). While average monthly employment of domestic 
farm workers in 1959 was 7.5 percent greater than in 1958, the increase in 
employment of foreign nationals was 3.7 percent. 


The total number of foreign workers admitted to this country for temporary 
farm work (455,900) was 2 percent higher in 1959 than in 1958, but was still 
several thousand below the veak reached in 1956. Admissions from Mexico 
(437,600) were about 1 percent greater than in 1958, and those from the 
British West Indies increased by nearly one-fourth to 9,200 primarily because 
Florida, due to the aftermath of the freezes of the winter of 1957-1958, 

used fewer foreign workers during most of 1958. The number of Canadims 
admitted also rose by one-fourth to 8,600 as more were used for the potato 
harvest season in Maine; about 00 Japanese were admitted to the country, 

a 27 percent increase over 1958. 


Seasonal Domestic Farm Employment Higher 


Employment of domestic farm workers in areas reporting to the Bureau of 
Employment Security averaged 685,000 during 1959 and peak employment at 
1,174,000, was about 100,000 higher than last year. More domestic farn 
workers were emPloyed in every month during 1959, except December. These 
increases occurred despite technical improvements and increased use of 
mechanical equipment which were reducing labor requirements in same areas. 
Many workers were also leaving the seasonal agricultural labor force for 
better paying jobs in industry. Nonfarm employment in the summer of 1959 
was about two million greater than in the second half of 1958, when the 
Nation was recovering from the effects of the 1957-58 recession. 
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The demand for temporary farm workers increased chiefly because the acreage 
Dlanted in cotton jumped by more than one-fourth due to discontinuing of the 
Soil Bank Acreage Reserve at the end of the 1958 season and introduction of 
a growers' option to elect either of two cotton price support plans. As 
growers requested more workers intensive efforts were made by the local 
employment security offices to recruit domestic farm workers. 


Labor requirements for some crops were not as high as they might have been 
because of technical advances ad increased use of machinery. Requirements 
for cultivating sugar beets were held down by more widespread use of mono- 
germ seeds, and chemical and mechanical cultivators. Harvesting machines 

cut needs for bean amd cotton pickers, and greater use of field packing 
machines in California lowered requirements on vegetable farms. In New York 
State two-thirds of all snap beans picked for processing were mechanically 
harvested in 1958 compared with about 10 percent in 1956; for the 1959 season 
it was expected that a larger proportion of the crop would be machine picked. 
About 59 percent of California's cotton crop was harvested mechanically in 
19523; by 1958 the proportion had increased to 71 percent and will probably 

be higher in 1959. Increased mechanization was also reported in sour cherries, 
peas and potatoes, resulting in shifts in areas of demand, shortening of 
seasons, and dislocation of seasonal employment patterns. 


Distribution and Timing of Foreign Worker Employment 


Foreign-worker employment during 1959 ranged from a low of 71,500 in February 
to a peak of over 308,000 in September, and exceeded the 1958 levels in every 
month except January, February, November and December (see chart 1). 


From the low point in mid-February the number of foreign workers gradually 
increased to over 100,000 at the end of April, chiefly to meet needs for 
preparing the soil and for other preharvest and harvest activities; employ- 
ment reached 200,000 in August as activity expanded in the harvesting of 
cotton, tomatoes, pickles and fruit, and hit a high of over 300,000 at the 
end of September when the cotton ad vegetable harvests were near their 
individual peaks. Employment of imported workers as a percent of seasonal 
farm workers ranged from a2 low of 10.8 percent in July to a high of 2.3 
percent in December (see table 6). 


Although employment of foreign workers averaged 3.7 percent higher per month 
in 1959 than in 1958, in both years they were used in about the same number 
of States and areas. Foreign nationals worked in 109 areas in 38 States 
during 1959 (see chart IT); Washington was the only State which used imported 
workers in 1959 but not in 1958. Five areas, one each in Indiana, Kansas, 
New Mexico, New York and Wisconsin, used foreign workers in 1958 but not this 
year, while six areas in four States used foreign workers this year but none 
last year. Three of the six areas were in southern Georgia (Tugaloo, Lower 
Flint and Oconee), where imported workers were used to harvest a substantially 
larger production of cotton, and one area was in Illinois (Chicago Suburban), 
which needed them to help harvest a bumper tomato crop which matured earlier 
than anticivated. The-two remaining areas (Southeastern, Washington, and 


Middlesex, Massachusetts) employed foreign workers for two weeks to meet 
temporary labor shortages. 
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Peak employment of foreign workers was higher during 1959 in 18 of the States 
which used them in 1958 and was lower in 19. Five of the 11 States which 
used foreign workers for longer periods this year are southern cotton growing 
States, while seven of the eight States which used them for shorter periods 
were in the northern half of the country. Imported wrrkers were used all 
year in nine States during 1959 compared with 10 in 1958; New Jersey had 
them for only seven months this year. 


Although peak foreign-worker employment was higher in 1959 than a year ago 
for the United States, the peaks in most of the major foreign-worker user 
States were lower. Among the seven States which used more than 10,000 
foreign-workers at peak (see table 2), only Arkansas and Michigan reached 
higher totals in 1959 than a year earlier. Texas and California, which to- 
gether used three-fourths of the average number-of foreign workers employed 
each month, and Florida had peaks which were lower this year, even though 
average monthly employment was higher. In Arizona and New Mexico average 
monthly and peak employment of foreign workers was lower this year. 


Peak employment of foreign workers in Texas was 136,800 this year, about 
four percent lower than in 1958 due to changes in timing of the cotton 
harvest. Two of the major foreign-worker user areas in the State had 
more imported workers at this year's peaks than last (Lower Rio Grande 
Valley with 80,000, up nine percent, and the Edwards Plateau with 
43,300, up 43 percent) while two others had fewer (Trans Pecos with 
36,100, down 16 percent, and High Rolling Plains with 40,300, down 1) 
percent). Although peak employment of braceros in Texas was lower and 
they comprised a smaller proportion of the seasonal hired farm work 
force in 1959 (30 percent) than a year earlier (32 percent) (see table 5), 
average monthly employment, at 61,200, was a little higher. Average 
monthly use of foreign workers this year was somewhat more in cotton 
because of the substantial increase in acreage and production, and was 
also higher in fruits and nuts, and in feed and grain. It was mch 
lower in livestock and in vegetables as production of tomatoes, onions, 
carrots and similar items were either cutback or damaged by bad weather. 
In September, 50 British west Indians were brought into the State for 
the first time for employment in livestock activities. 


Peak employment of foreign nationals in California was 83,600 in 1959, 
about 10,000 below last year's total primarily because of a smaller 
tomato crop. All of the major foreign-worxer areas in California had 
lower peaks this year, except for the South Coast where the peak was 
virtually the same, The monthly average employment of 48,000 imported 
workers this year was about the same as last year, and they comprised 

27 percent of the seasonal farm labor force, a slightly higher percentage 
than in 1958. Lower production of crops which usually use a large 
number of foreign workers, citrus fruit, strawberries, and tomatoes for 
processing, was more than offset by increases in lettuce, onions, carrots, 
sugar bects, cotton and several other crops which also use imported 
workers in significant numbers. 
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Arkansas had nearly twice as many foreign workers at peak (39,000) than 

a year ago (20,600) primarily due to a two-thirds increase in cotton 
production. Average monthly employment of braceros was over 7,000 in 
1959, nearly one and one-half times as many as in 1958, and they comprised 
21 percent of the seasonal farm labor force. as a result of the larger 
crop, this State's Upper riississippi River Delta area used a peak of 
18,600 Mexican workers compared with 6,00 last year. 


Florida, with peak foreign-worker employment (10,200) below last year's 
level, used an average of 6,200 British west Indians each month, 15 per- 
cent more than in 1958, due mainly to larger production of citrus fruits, 
tomatoes, celery and sugar cane, crops on which imported workers are used 
extensively. 


Reports indicated that some areas in Arizona (Maricopa and Yuna) and New 
mexico (Hobbs, Las Cruces and Artesia) the availability of domestic migratory 
workers was limited oy the type of housing provided by the growers. in spite 
of lower average monthly employment levels, the braceros in Arizona and New 
Mexico comprised a larger proportion of the seasonal labor force (39 percent 
and 78 percent, respectively) this year than last because of sharp declines 
in employment of domestic farm workers and foreign workers were an increasing 
proportion of the seasonal farm labor force in each of the past four years. 


Peak foreign-worker employment in Arizona was 16,300, about 4,000 below 
last year, and average monthly employment of domestic farm and foreign 
workers was also lower because of widespread replacement of hand labor 
by machines to harvest the cotton crop, a cutback of lettuce acreage in 
the Cochise area, and the shorter than usual harvest season for melons 
and some vegetables because of intense heat. 


In New Mexico peak foreign-worker employment, at 19,500 in 1959, was 
2,000 lower than last year. This State, where on the average nearly 
four out of every five seasonal farm workers is a Mexican national, 

used fewer of these workers during 1959 chiefly because of increased 

use of machines in the cotton harvest. when the cotton harvest season 
was at its height, the 1,900 domestic seasonal farm workers comprised 
only 10 percent of the workers on this crop. Average monthly employment 
of domestic farm workers in 1959 averaged 10 percent lower than last 
year. keports from the Carlsbad, Las Cruces and Alamagordo areas state 
that agricultural workers are leaving for nonfarm jobs because wages 


are higher. 
Foreign Workers Dominant in Several Crops 


Although foreign workers are used to cultivate and harvest about 50 crops, 
they form a significant proportion of the seasonal farm labor force in fewer 
than 10 (see table 4). The largest number of foreign workers are used in 
cotton. Peak employment of braceros on this crop (188,000) was much greater 
than the sum of all other crops. The second largest group of foreign 
workers were used in tomatoes, 39,000. Other crops which had about 10,000 
or more imported workers at their peak were sugar beets, citrus, pickles, 
lettuce and melons. 


ee 
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Chart 'it. 


Peak Foreign Worker Employment as Percent of Total 
by Crop, 1959 


FOREIGN WORKERS COMPRISED OVER ONE-FOURTH OF TOTAL IK 





Livestock Peaches 
Mi Vegetables Sugar Cane Potatoes 


Source: Season Ferm Labor Reports (£&S-223), 
" 


ce: in- 
Bureau of Erployment Securi ty 
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Imported workers on the lettuce harvest were a higher proportion of the sea- 
sonal work force in 1959 than in any other crop activity. when employment. 

of foreign workers in lettuce was at its peak they comprised 82 percent of 

the total, In pickles they comprised nearly half of the seasonal labor force, 
43 percent in tomatoes, and about 30 percent in citrus, melons and sugar beets, 
In cotton, Mexican nationals were 27 percent of all seasonal workers in the 
crop. About one-fifth of the workérs in livestock and one-sixth of those in 
sugar cane came from foreign sources (see chart III). 


In mid-October, when foreign-worker employment was near its peak, avout 70 
percent were harvesting cotton, and another 20 percent were working on veg- 
etables, primarily harvesting tomatoes in California. any of the remaining 
foreign workers were employed on citrus, hay and grain, livestock, grapes, 
sugar beets, apples, strawberries and tobacco. Peak employment of braceros 
on the cotton harvest was more than eight percent above last year's peak. 


Nationwide ratios of foreign-worker employment by crop hide the fact that 
for some crops in some States and areas they comprise an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the labor supply. For example, foreign workers comprised 3 percent 
of national employment in tomatoes at mid-September, but in New Mexico they 
were over 90 percent of the seasonal labor force in that activity, close te 
85 percent in California and more than three-fourths in Colorado. In the 
Upper Mississippi River Delta area of Arkansas only braceros worked on okra 
during the harvest season. In lettuce, 95 percent of the seasonal workers 

in Arisona and over 90 percent in California were foreign workers in October. 
In the same month braceros comprised nearly nine out of 10 of those harvest- 
ing cotton in New Mexico, half in Texas and over 96 percent in the Trans Pecos 
area of Texas. when employment of British west Indians on sugar cane in the 
wake Okeechobee area of Florida was at the peak in November they formed 91 
percent of the seasonal hired work force. There are several reasons why 
foreign workers are a very high proportion of the seasonal work force in some 
areas, the major ones being low earings, heat, working conditions and loca- 
tion of large farms in isolated and low population density areas. 


More Than 9 out of 10 Foreign Workers are from Mexico 


An average of 136,000 Mexican nationals were employed in the United States 
each month during 1959, about 4,000 more than last year, and they comprised 
93 percent of all foreign workers. They worked in 25 States, mainly on 
cultivating cotton and sugar beets, harvesting cotton, lettuce, tomatoes, 
pickles, pears and other fruits and vegetables, irrigating, and caring for 
livestock. Peak employment of Mexican nationals was 291,500, six percent 
more than last year, and five percent above the prior high in 1956. The 
peak was reached in mid-September, two weeks sooner than last year as the 
cotton harvest season in Texas was earlier. when employment in the cotton 
harvest was at its peak in mid-October, over two-thirds of the braceros were 


engaged in this crop. The low point in employment of Mexican nationals was 
in February, 60,500. 


Mexican workers were used by about 52,000 employers in 1959, of whom about 
43,700 were members of 305 associations which recruited the foreign nationals. 
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Employment of British west Indians averaged 8,000 in 1959, about 800 more 
than last year, but peak employment, at 10,900 in Decembér was some seven 
percent lower. The British West Indians were used in 37 States durning the 
year compared with 15 last year. Texas used them for the first time in 
1959. They Worked primarily along the Eastern Seaboard and in the Great 
Lakes region, in the preharvest and harvest of citrus fruits and vegetables. 
Among the States which are major users of these workers, peak employment 

was higher in Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan and west Virginia, about 

the same in Connecticut and New Jersey, and lower in Florida, New York and 
Yirginia. 


Canadians were used in 1959 from May to October, primarily to cultivate 
potatoes and to harvest potatoes, apples and other fruits. While employ- 

ment of these workers is concentrated in the potato fields of Aroostook 
County, Maine, they were also used during the harvest season in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York and Vermont. Peak employment of Canadians, at 8,500 
on September 30, was almost one-fourth higher than last year because of 
greater needs in Aroostook County. 


Average employment of Japanese workers increased from 1,000 in 1958 to 1,400 
in 1959, and peak employment moved up from 1,200 to 1,560, because of expan- 
sion of their use in California's vegetable crops. Employment of Filipinos, 
all of whom also work in California, increased from 25 last year to 30 in 
1959~ 


Bureau of Employment Security 


Office of Program Review and Analysis 


Farm Labor and Migration Studies 
February 15, 1960 
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Table 2 - Estimated Peak Employment and Period of Employment 


State 





Texas 
California 
Arkansas 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Michigan 
Florida 
Maine 
Colorado 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Wisconsin 
Indiana 
Wyoming 
Connecticut 
Missouri 
Georgia 
Tennessce 
New Jersey 
New York 
Virginia 
Tllinois 
Massachusetts 
Utah 

West Virginia 
Oregon 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
South Dakota 
New Hampshire 
Nevada 

lowa 

North Dakote 
Washington 
Maryland 
Ohio 

Kansas 
Vermont 


Peak no. foreign 
workers employed 


Ree eee 1 UI © 


of Foreign Workers 1/ in Agriculture 








216 
196 
126 
75 
51 
50 
Lg 
30 
29 
25 


January - December 1959 


Period in which foreign 
workers were employed 


Jan.~Dec. 
Jan.-Dec. 
April-Nov. 
Jan.-Dec. 
Jan.-Dec. 
Jan.-Dec. 
Jan.-Deo. 
May-Oct. 
May-Nov. 
May-July 
May-July 
May-Oct. 
June-Oct. 
May-Sept. 
Jan. -Dec. 
June=-Nov. 
Aug.-Oct. 





May-July, Sept.-Nov. 


Jan.-March, June, Sept.-Nov. 


Sept.-Nov. 
Sept.-Nov. 
May-Oct. 
Jan.-Dec. 
April=-Oct. 
Sept.-Nov. 
Aug.-Sept. 
June-July, 
June-Nov. 
June 
May~Oct. 
April-Dec. 
July-Sept. 
June-July 
July 
Jan.-Dec. 
Sept.-Oct. 
June-Nov. 
June-Oct. 


Sept.=<Nev. 





Date of peak 
employment 


Octe 15 

Sept. 15 

Oct. 15 

Oct. 15 

Nov. 15 

Aug. 15 

Dec. 71 

Sept. 40 

June 15 

June 15 

June 15 

Aug. 31 

Sept. 15 

June 15 

Aug. 15 

Octe 15 

Sept. 15-Sept. 30 
Sept. 30 = Oct. 31 
Oct. 15 

Sept. 30 

Oct. 15 

June 15 

Sept. 30 

Sept. 30 

Oct. 15 

Sept. 30 

Sept. 30 

Auge 15 

June 15 

Sept. 30 

May 31 

June 30 

July 15 

June 30-Sept. 15 
Sept. 30-Oct. 31 
Oct. 15 

Sept. 30-Oct. 15 


ssn 


2/ Foreign nationals legally contracted for temporary farm work in the United 


States. 


Source: 


Bureau of Employment Security, In-Season Parm Labor Reports for the 15th 
and last day of the month. 


JU. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Security 


Office of Program Review amd Analysis 
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Table 3 = Average Seasonal Domestic and Foreign-Worker 
Employment in Agriculture, United States and Selected States, 
1959, and Percent Change from 1958 


State 


UNITED STATES, Total 831.3 


Texas 
California 
Florida 
Arkansas 
Michi gan 
Arizona 
New Mexico 


All other States 


All seasonal 

farm workers 
Average Percent 
aumber change 
(000) from 


1958 
1959 average 
+ 6.9 
202.2 + 6.4 
179.3 + 0.7 
48.6 + 502 


337 #29.6 


25.0 + 0.4 


23.4 -15.8 
8.7 = 9oh 
310.4 #12.9 


oe 


Emplcyment of 


Domestic 
farm workers 
Average Percent 


number change 
(000) from 
1/ 1958 
1959 average 
685.5 + 7.6 
141.0 + 8.7 
131.2 + 0.5 
L2.h + 309 
26 6 #1527 
2300 + Oy 
1h.2 “19.3 
1.9 - 9.8 
30502 0 #1249 





Foreign workers 


Average Percent | 


number change 
(000) fron 
1959 ¥/ nie 
145.8 + 37 
61.2 + 1.3 
48.1 + 1,0 
6.2 = +148 
7.12/ 1%,1 
2.0 0 
9.2 = 948 
6.8 -8. 
Se2 #1340 


1/ Based on end of month as well as mid-month employment reports. 


2/ This is a 12=month average even though no foreign workers were used before 


April. 


Source: 


In-Season Farm Labor Reports (£S=223), Bureau of Employment Security. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Office of Program Review and Analysis 
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Table  - Peak Employment of Foreign Workers as Percent 
of Total Employment, by Crop, 1959 1/ 


(Employment in thousands) 





Peak employment 








of foreign workers Percent of 
Crop total employment 
——— Number - Month 
cers 
recent } Cotton 187 8 Oct. 27 aa 
ange All vegetables 68.5 Sept. 24.3 
rom Tomatoes 39.4 Sept. h3el 
958 | Sugar beets 17.0 June 29.4 
erage | 
Citrus 15.3 Dec. 32.0 
307 Pickles 1k.k Aug. 47.2 
| Lettuce 11.5 Oct. 82.) 
> 1.3 Melons and 
edible nuts 965 Aug. 30-9 
r 1.0 
8 Potatoes 8.4 Sept. 10.1 
rile ies and 
Woo. 6.2 July Teh 
13607 Peaches 5.2 Aug. 10.1 
y Grain and hay 5.2 Sept. Sel 
Livestock le? Sept. 19.8 
~ 966 Beans heh Aug. 3e7 
8.1 Grapes 302 Oct. 9.6 
a Sugar cane 2.6 Nov. 16.7 
#1390 Apples 2.6 Oct. 303 








1/ Crops listed are those on which over 2,500 foreign workers were 
~ employed at mid-month; however, data for potatoes relate to 

before September 30 since veak foreign-worker employment on that date 
was nearly four times as high as on the 15th of the month. 


Source: In-Season Farm Labor Reports (ES-223) for mid-month, 
urity. Bureau of Employment Security. 


alysis U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Bureau of Employment Security 
Office of Program Review and Analysis 
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Table 5 - Selected Data on Trend in Foreign Worker Employment, 
1956 = 1959 


A - Percent Changes From Preceding Year in 
Average Employment, Number of Admissiens end Peak Employment 
ef Foreign Contract Workers in Agriculture 


Type of 


activit 1956 1957 1958 1959 
(Percent change from prior year) 


7 - 


7ocg 


Average employment + 11 + 
Number of admissions + 12 - 


2 
Peak employment + 20 6 


B - Average Foreign-Worker Employment as Percent of 
Average Seasonal Employment 
United States and Selected States 


State 1956 1957 1958 


(Percent ) 


United States 19.0 


kers. by Twne and hv Uarthk 


Arizona 32.0 
California ; 28.4 
New Mexico 7.7 
Texas 29.6 
Arkansas 15.0 


C = Average Monthly Employment of Foreign Werkers by 
Country of Origin 


Origin 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Cin thousands) 


Total, all countries 135.2 Wh.b 1h0.6 145.8 
Mexico 125.7 131.8 135.9 


All other 2 8.8 9.9 
British West Indies i ° 8.0 
Canada . 0.5 
Japan and Philippines é 1b 


Table G@ ~ Employment of Seasonal Agricultural Hired ior 


Source: Administrative Reports and In-Season Farm Labor Reports (ES-223), Bureau 
of Employment Security. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Office of Program Review and Analysis 
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{From the Record Week-End magazine, Sept. 24, 1960] 


THEY EARN VERY LITTLE, AND OFTEN THEY’RE BILKED, BUT THOUSANDS Come 
HERE; THEIR CHILDREN? Most or THEM NEVER Have aA CHANCE—WHO ARE 
THEY? THEY'RE WorRKERS WitTHovuT Roots 


(By Robert Comstock) 


On New Jersey orchards and farms this season are some 25,000 migrant work- 
ers. Unlike the $122 million crop they help to harvest, they have no roots, here 
or elsewhere. 

Gov. Robert B. Meyner calls them the forgotten folk of our economy, for whom 
no aspect of life is being met adequately. To New Jersey growers they are a 
necessary evil. 

Wedged between Bergen County’s burgeoning housing developments, garden 
apartments, and industrial parks are no less than 48 migrant camps. Last 
year they housed 268 workers: 196 Puerto Ricans, 64 Negroes, 7 British West 
Indians, and a single white man. 

Across the State there are 2,299 camps registered with the migrant labor 
bureau. They house a midseason peak of 25,000, of whom about 16,000 were 
Puerto Ricans, 6,000 southern Negroes, and 400 British West Indians in 1959. 

The migrant and his problems have been coming to New Jersey for 40 years, 
The State has taken action from time to time to improve their lot, most notably 
in 1945 when the migrant labor bureau was created. But today the atten- 
tion being focused on the problem by welfare, labor, and civic groups has re 
vived the call for more legislative action. 

Almost all the problems spring from their nomadic way of life and fall into 
three areas. 

HOUSING AND LIVING CONDITIONS 


Here is the greatest source of dissatisfaction among the migrants themselves, 
according to Charles G. Yersak, supervisor of the migrant labor bureau. 

And yet, he says, State inspectors find 87% percent compliance with State 
requirements on their inspections. These requirements include screening, cook- 
ing stoves and utensils, covered garbage cans, bedding and blankets, a tub or 
shower, and, just this year hot and cold running water for camps of eight 
workers or more. 

One of the major problems is keeping the camps free from rubbish and gar- 
bage and maintaining sanitary conditions. 

Yersak said the record on Bergen camps is good. All 48 have refrigeration, 
all but 4 have electric or gas ranges and running water, 13 have flush toilets, 
and 10 have hot water. But these are small camps. Only five have eight or 
more workers. 

The major problems are found on the large camps of south and central Jersey. 
Although it is generally agreed that State regulations are gradually improving 
conditions, organizations such as the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People hold that misery is still the rule. 

NAACP Program Director James Farmer maintains: 

“The fact that housing in some of the camps may be better than the homes 
in the South from which some of them come is no more an argument for the 
humaneness of their plight than the superiority of slave shacks in antebellum 
Mississippi over the grass huts of the African coast was a valid argument for 
the humanity of slavery.” 

While New Jersey migrants’ conditions are better than some, Farmer notes 
that as recently as January 1959, 400 Jersey farmowners loudly booed the 
suggestion that they provide blankets, warm water, and electricity for their 
migratory workers. 

Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., Democrat, of New Jersey, author of 
three bills aimed at improving migrant conditions, warns: 

“If we overlook farm problems and try to make the grower the villain of the 
migrant worker drama, we shall have jettisoned a basic source of essential 
understanding and knowledge. No diagnosis of their problems can be separated 
from the stark fact that most agricultural income is going down.” 

One of Williams’ bills would provide low-interest Federal loans to help grow 
ers renovate their camps or construct new ones. 
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THE CREW LEADER AND RELATED PROBLEMS 





















































OME Very few of the migrants simply walk onto the farm and ask for a job. The 
ARE yast bulk of the Puerto Ricans are brought to the mainland under a four-way 
contract between the grower, the worker, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
aud the Garden State Service Cooperative Association, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion fostered by the New Jersey Farm Bureau. 

The contract guarantees the worker 160 hours of work a month at the pre 
ne rk. yvailing wage for the area—80 cents an hour in New Jersey ; requires the grower 
ere F io keep records showing all earnings and deductions; and includes workmen’s 

hate compensation coverage in case of injury on the job. 

| There is similar protection for the relatively few West Indians brought here. 
= And the southern Negro migrant? 

Says Yersak: “Domestic migrants depend on the Lord and good weather.” 
irden Farmer charges that: 

= “A common practice in many labor camps is to inform farm laborers after 

= several weeks of work that they have earned no money, or even that they are 
labor in debt a of deductions for food parchased in camp and for room rent and 
transportation.” 

2 The domestic migrants follow the crops northward in the spring and the 
= harvest south, spending the winter in Florida citrus groves. Unlike the all-male 
cals Puerto Rican units, they travel in crews of 15 to 70, including wives and children. 

; This immediately complicates the housing problems. 
atten Bach crew is headed by a leader who recruits its members, arranges transpor- 
== tation, and collects the payroll from the farmer and doles it out to the workers. 

1 into If the worker is paid 40 cents for picking a basket of beans, the leader keeps a 

nickel of it for his trouble. This is called the override. 
In addition, he often sells food, notions, and wine to his crew. There is no 
control over prices he charges. He is not required to keep books of any kind, 
selves, | and, in fact, some crew leaders—like many of their workers—are unable to read 
or write. 

State Forbidden by law to charge a fee for recruiting, the crew leader sometimes 
cook. | charges both farmer and worker for the same transportation. He is required to 
tub or | deduct social security from the workers’ pay. Most crew leaders deduct it, but 
eight there is some question how much gets turned in. 

The farmer, too, is sometimes left in the lurch. A crew picking tomatoes on a 
d gar- | piecework basis will sometimes harvest the pick of the crop and then move on 
when the pickings get slimmer. 
ration, Crew leaders are required to be registered in New Jersey, but have frequently 
toilets, § left the State by the time complaints are made. Yersak believes they should be 
ght or | ‘egistered at the Federal level, under a program that would give domestic 
migrants the samie protection as offshore Puerto Ricans. He would also broaden 
Jersey. { the program to include day-haul crew leaders who take their crews back each 
roving night to their homes, generally in areas of severe unemployment. 
cement The New Jersey Farm Bureau supports registration of day-haul crew leaders 
asa protection to both farmers and workers. 
“Few farmers would want to be identified with a situation which permits the 
homes — “atry into the State of crew leaders who may be only a hop and a skip removed 
for the | ‘fom somebody’s county jail,” notes the bureau’s newsletter. “Some of these 
‘bellum | ‘hort-change artists move workers from State to State in rickety trucks, all 
ent for | eady for a nice fat accident.” 
One of Williams’ bills would require Federal registration of crew leaders. 
r notes Another would bring migrants under minimum wage coverage. 
sed the fF - The question of a national minimum wage is one that finds New Jersey growers 
r their — '2 disagreement. 
Some feel this would improve their competitive position against areas where 
thor of | Yorkers are paid much less than in New Jersey. 
But others think Jersey growers would have to offer higher than the national 
» of the nininum wage in order to attract migrants this far north. 
ssential Many Jersey growers maintain they would like to pay higher wages to attract 






higher caliber workers. But they note the farmer’s historic problem: he has no 
Way to pass increased costs along to the consumer but must sell his crop at the 
prevailing market price. 

The pinch in which the farmer finds himself is generally acknowledged, even by 


those who maintain it is in his self-interest to improve his workers’ living 
conditions. 
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One of these is Mrs. Lora Liss of Fair Lawn, State legislative chairman of the 
National Council of Jewish Women. “The word spreads like wildfire among 
migrants about which are the better farms on which to work,” she holds. “The 
farmer who improves conditions can develop a dependable force of workers who 
will return each year.” 

Mrs. Liss notes one instance in which her organization found a migrant family 
that wouldn't leave the camp because it offered the best quarters they had ever 
had. 

THE CHILDREN WHO NEVER HAVE A CHANCE 


“The chief victims are the children,” says Yersak. ‘They are not only deprived 
of a normal home and community life, but are handicapped by too early employ- 
ment and, of greater importance, a lack of educational opportunities.” 

Few would argue with this point. The U.S. Office of Education finds most 
children of migrants, although of about average ability to learn, are 1 to 4 years 
behind in school by the time they’re 14. Only about 1 in 50 gets as far as high 
school, according to Curtis Gatlin, field representative of the National Child 
Labor Committee. 

Last summer, State inspectors found a family of five school-age children, none 
of whom had attended a day of school during 4 years of shuttling between New 
Jersey and Florida. 

And State Labor Commissioner Raymond Male tells of the discovery in a 
Jersey migrant camp of a 15-year-old American-born boy who had never set foot 
in a school of any kind. 

Most migrant children, however, do attend school from late fall to early spring 
at their winter camps in Florida or Georgia. Some 464 of them were attending 
60 New Jersey schools for a few weeks at this time !ast vear. 

Since 1947, New Jersey has won national acclaim with a summer school pro- 
gram for migrant children designed to meet their most pressing physical, mental, 
and social needs, as determined by a testing program. 

In addition to classroom work, the schools provide full physical examinations, 
dental surveys, and vaccination and polio shots. The program is limited to 
children under 12 who are prohibited by law from working in the fields. 

The cost of the program—S$12,400 in 1959—comes out of the Migrant Labor 
Bureau's budget. The bureau is working toward expansion of the program, now 
concentrated in Monmouth, Middlesex, and Cumberland Counties. 

The goal, of course, is to prepare the children to break from the nomadic life 
of their parents. Today they too often are predestined to follow in their parents’ 
footsteps simply because they can do nothing else. 

Those who need an economic motive for such a program need only look at the 
rate of mechanization on the farm. No one suggests there will ever be enough 
tractors and harvesters to eliminate the need for migrant help altogether, but 
continued mechanization is certain to reduce the need in numbers, while increas- 
ing the need in skills. 

So even those among today’s migrant children who continue to follow the crops 


as adults will require better education and training than their parents did before 
them. 





{From the New York Times. Aug. 29, 1960] 
MIGRANT LABOR IN THE East: 60,000 Jam Farm CAmPs 
(By Kennet Love) 


The annual tide of tattered humanity that follows the harvest up the Atlantic 
seaboard has reached its high mark in New York and adjacent States. About 
60,000 migrant farmworkers—men, women, and teenagers, and uncounted 
myriads of children—have settied down for the duration of the “pickin’ season.” 

They are living in hundreds of camps scattered among the bean patches and 
orchards of upstate New York, the vast potato fields of Long Island, the truck 
gardens of New Jersey, and the shrouded stands of tobacco in the Connecticut 
Valley. 

“Tell me, Mister, how is the potato crop down in Jersey?” asked the spokes- 
man for a hundred migrants newly arrived at a camp near the shore of Lake 


Ontario. “Potatoes coming in so slow around here that we don’t get much 
work even when the sun shines.” 
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100 IN 5 TRUCKS 


Eighty grownups and 20 children, the group had come in 2 stages all the 
way from Lake Okeechobee, Fla., in 5 battered, stake-sided, tarpaulin-covered 
trucks. The trip had been broken by a few weeks of potato picking in North 
Carolina. 

On the road they jolted northward day and night, pausing only to eat and 
stretch, because neither in the segregated South nor in the North could they find 
or afford a night’s lodging, except in the work camps. 

Some of the camps are squalid clusters of tarpaper shacks or cooplike barracks 
of weathered wood and tin on plots of dust or mire, depending on the weather. 

Large families are crowded into a single cubicle to sleep, cook, and eat. They 
lack electricity, screens, or garbage can lids, and have, in place of plumbing, a 
hand pump out front and a couple of privies out back. State regulations are on 
the way toward eliminating cr improving the worst camps. 


SOME CAMPS IMPROVED 


Many camps, some of them not much better to look at, are equipped with 
showers and other plumbing and screened in accordance with health codes. 
The buildings are sturdier and more comfortable, sometimes of cinder block 
construction, and the rooms may be provided with bottled-gas stoves instead of 
kerosene burners. 

One large men’s camp maintained by the Connecticut shadegrown tobacco 
planters in a landscaped grove near Poquonock is said to have cost nearly a 
million dollars, and it looks it. ‘ 

Good or bad, nearly all the camps are situated away from the main roads, 
isolated from the farmsteads and rural communities. Neither the camps nor the 
migrants come often into the awareness of the society within which they exist. 
Senator Harrison A. Williams, Democrat, of New Jersey, and chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, has called them “the forgotten 
people.” 

MILLION ON ROAD 


The Atlantic migration stream is part of a pattern in which a million people, 
from coast to coast, move northward “on the season” every year. 

The larger and better known part of the pattern is the migration up through 
the Midwest, the Great Plains, and the Pacific States that has attracted both 
legal and illegal immigrants from Mexico, the latter known as wetbacks. 
Nearly half a million Mexicans and a similar number of Americans, chiefly of 
Mexican origin, or Negroes, make the yearly harvest trek west of the Appala- 
chian Mountain chain. 

The sources of the Atlantic seaboard stream are mainly in the “colored quar- 
ters’ that sprawl out into the pines and palmetto on the poor side of southern 
towns. 

The stream is fed also from the sugarcane and tobacco “fincas” of Puerto 
Rico by Spanish-speaking men who flock to San Juan to take the $45 airplane 
trip north. A smaller current joins the stream from the West Indies. And a 
few white “knights of the road” come into the migration from the skid rows 
of the central Atlantic and New England cities. 

Much of the movement is prompted by dire economic need. Lois Garrison, a 
young woman from Palmetto, Fla., explained it in simple terms one rainy, work- 
less day this month in a camp near Cranbury, N.J. 

“If you don’t get no work in the summer,” she said, “the rent man’s going to 
shut you right out the door.” 


LEFT CREW IN VIRGINIA 


She had come up “free wheeling” in search of work after leaving a crew that 
had completed a harvesting contract in Virginia. 

Other migrants, including some substantial, provident citizens, come north 
as much for the opportunity to travel as for economic reasons. 

Mrs. Willie Brown, in a bean pickers’ camp in the Genesee Valley, complac- 
ently broke snapbeans into canning lengths on a recent evening as she told 
how she took leave every summer from a permanent job as a cook in Sanford, 
Fla., to work in the northern New York climate. She has entered her eldest 
daughter in Tallahassee University and plans to send her other three children to 
college. 
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In “Tobacco Valley” along the Connecticut River, 2,250 Negro youths and girls 
from southern high schools and colleges are nearing the end of a 10-week season 
harvesting the delicate leaves of tobacco grown in the shade of vast canopies of 
cotton netting 

Alphonzo R. Liggins, a grammar-school teacher of Goldsboro, N.C., who brought 
168 students to a dormitory camp at Broadbrook, Conn., said the students would 
take home up to $400 each. It is the 24th Connecticut season for students from 
his school. 

Students, smaller and slimmer than adults, are preferred for the early part of 
the harvest, when the lower leaves of the 8- to 10-foot stalks are picked, because 
they can move among the close-set rows without damaging the plants. 

Although most migrants’ lives are disorganized, precarious, and impoverished 
to a degree unknown in other sectors of society, they bear their lot with a 
resignation that is more often cheerful than gloomy. 

“They make very few complaints,” said Samuel P. Singletary, employment 
practice representative of the State labor department. ‘Mostly, they're just 
interested in getting work and aren’t much concerned about living conditions. 
And some are mainly interested in seeing New York and will lay off every couple 
of days.” 












































EARNINGS AVERAGE $859 







As agricultural workers, migrants are excluded from Federal minimum wage 
and unemployment compensation laws. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
has estimated that the average migrant in 1957 worked 131 days and earned 
$859—about $6.55 a day. 

Frank Pixley, a large employer of migrants on his Genesee County, N.Y., string 
bean harvest, asserts that growers do not want to pay low wages but that low 
produce prices force them to. He concedes that he has paid harvesters 70 cents 
for each 35-pound hamper of beans since 1946, but he observes that in the same 
period his own return on each ton of beans had dropped from $125 to $113.40. 
A good worker can pick up to 20 hampers in a day. 

Hourly wage rates vary from 80 cents in New Jersey's truck gardens to 9 
cents in the tobacco fields of Connecticut. 

In the last decade progress has been made toward regulating the agricultural 
migration by the annual worker plan administered by State farm placement 
service agents and financed by Federal funds. 

Planning begins in February and March when local State employment officials 
obtain estimated labor requirements and job orders from farmers in participating 
States from South Carolina to Massachusetts and Vermont. 

Then the farm placement service agents go to Florida to lay out a compre- 
hensive schedule of the migratory labor demands for harvests phased progres- 
sively northward. The trekking begins as early as April as Florida harvesting 
tapers toward a close. 

A typical schedule was that worked out last year for Alvin Braboy, of Lake- 
land, Fla., whose crew at first consisted of 11 families—23 adults and 6 children. 

The crew picked oranges, tangerines, and grapefruit in Florida until June 20. 
Then it moved up to Painter, Va., to dig potatoes until July 20. From July 25 to 
September 7 it picked tomatoes in Trappe, Md., and arrived in Linlithgo, N.Y., 
September 9 to harvest apples and grapes. 

On November 10, Alvin Braboy and his crew took to the road again in a truck, 
a bus, and two cars, Florida bound, to start again on the oranges, tangerines, 
and grapefruit. 

The employment record shows that the Braboy crew stuck remarkably close to 
a schedule subject to variations imposed by the weather, produce market condi- 
tions, sickness, and often-recurring breakdowns of its dilapidated vehicles. 

The record also shows that when the crew started south its composition had 
changed to 3 families with 7 children, 11 unattached men, and 1 unattached 
woman. 

Similar fluctuations are disclosed by the records of many of the 371 crews 
brought into New York State last year by registered leaders. 

Statistically, the migrant problem is a nightmare. There is no certainty that 
workers who have stopped in more than one State have not been counted more 
than once. A similar uncertainty exists regarding migrants joining and leaving 
crews during the season. 

It has been estimated that up to 40 percent of the whole migration. are “free 
wheelers,” crews and families who travel without work agreements with farmers. 
And many crews contract with farmers outside the annual worker plan. 
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New York is the largest user of migrant labor among the Eastern States, having 
employed last year some 31,500 southern Negroes and nearly 5,000 Puerto Ricans. 
Of the Puerto Ricans, 1,144 were under contract and the rest were “walk-ins” 
who came without work assurances. 



















CONNECTICUT PLAN 






New Jersey reported an August peak of 25,600 seasonal farm workers last year 
but nearly half were “day hauls,” workers recruited at dawn shapeups from the 
Negro and Puerto Rican neighborhoods of Philadelphia and other Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey cities and returned home at night. The New Jersey migrant 
workers last year included 3,000 southern Negroes and more than 8,000 Puerto 
Ricans, three-quarters of whom came on contract. 

Connecticut differs from other Eastern States in that no families accompany 
workers going there under formal agreements, although some “walk-in” families 
arrive. Connecticut this season has 1,200 West Indians and 1,350 Puerto Ricans 
in addition to the 2,250 southern students. 

The present pattern of agricultural migration is a post-World War II develop- 
ment, although it has been influenced by wartime and prewar economic and 
technological developments. 

A major factor has been the disappearance of local seasonal labor as the immi- 
grant groups that formerly did it moved up the economic ladder into industrial 
and white-collar jobs. 

Nelson Hopper, director of the State farm placement bureau in Rochester, 
said : 

“Fifteen years ago the farmer, his family, and local workers did 90 percent of 
the harvest. Now they handle maybe as little as 25 percent and they need 
migrants to do the rest.” 












{From the New York Times, Sept. 2, 1960] 











MACHINES TAKE Joss, DRIVING MIGRANTS TO RURAL SLUMS—SURPLUS OF WORKERS 
Is REPORTED UPSTATE BY HIRING EXPERT 


(By Kennet Love) 








“It seems like that iron thing works even cheaper than we do. The picking 
machines have already hurt us some and I see a time coming when a lot of us 
folk are going to need a lot of looking after.” 

Mrs. Clara Jones shrugged her ample shoulders and pressed a torn doorscreen 
into place as she considered the prospect of technological unemployment that 
faces her and her 60,000 fellow migrants who move from harvest to harvest up 
the Atlantic seaboard every year. 

Mrs. Jones had brought a crew of some 80 workers from Belle Glade, Fla., to 
a ramshackle harvest camp near Westmoreland in the rolling potato and bean 
country of Oneida County, N.Y. 

Nelson Hopper, head of the State farm placement service in Rochester, con- 
firmed Mrs. Jones’ predictions. 

“The migrant stream has been shrinking since 1957 mainly because of mech- 
anization,” he said. ‘“There’s a surplus of crews right now even though fewer 
southern migrants came into the State than we anticipated. By July 31 the 
drop was 7,000 workers under the figure for the same date last year.” 






















NUMBER DECLINING 





More migrant harvesters are employed in New York than any other eastern 
State. In the peak year of 1957 migrant harvesters included nearly 35,000 south- 
ern Negroes, nearly 6,000 Puerto Ricans, and 1,600 West Indians. Last year the 
figures had dropped to 31,500 southern Negroes, less than 5,000 Puerto Ricans, 
and 571 West Indians. 

A similar trend was discernible in other States. Charles G. Yersak, super- 
visor of the New Jersey Bureau of Migrant Labor, compared the July 31 figures 
for 1959 and 1960. The number of southern Negroes dropped from 3,057 last 
year to 2,130 this year, although the number of Puerto Ricans rose from 8,130 
to 8,860. 

The progressive elimination of work is driving some migrants out of the 
moving stream and into rural slums like that at Manalapan, N.J., and the 
notorious “Bottoms” of Riverhead, Long Island. 
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William Leonard, town supervisor of Riverhead, explained the origin of the 
name: 

“We called it the bottom of the world because everybody that dropped off the 
tailboard of a migrant truck seemed to sift down there eventually.” 

Ralph 0. Davis, 45, father of 2, stood unsteadily among the tarpaper and bill- 
board shacks of the Bottoms one recent evening. He heaved an &6-proof sigh 
and raised his voice above the neighborhood din and revelry, clashing crockery, 
and quarrels. 

“Why did I stay?” he said, ‘Because I hope to make me some money. You 
can’t make no money on the season no more.” 

Technological developments helped create the migrant pattern. Efficient 
use of machines required large-scale farms specializing in fewer crops. Fast 
refrigerated transport enabled specialization in vegetable and fruit crops. 

Grain and cotton have long been mechanized throughout the cycle from plant- 
ing to picking. Most vegetables and fruit, although planted and sprayed 
mechanically, still require the human hand and eye for harvesting. But the 
big specialized vegetable farms and orchards need manpower only for harvest 
periods, which vary from region to region and crop to crop. 


HELP MOVES ON 


Southern tenant farmers and sharecroppers, with little industry to absorb 
them, became potential migrants when they were squeezed out by large-scale 
competition. But until World War II, northern farm->rs could find almost 
enough harvest help near at hand, mostly among communities of European 
immigrant origin. 

When the wartime military and industrial expansion absorbed local sources 
of “stoop” labor, the small migratory movement began to grow, facilitated by a 
Federal Government that feared food shortages. 

Now inventors are developing highly specialized harvesting machines for cer- 
tain vegetable and fruit crops while plant scientists breed firmer tomatoes, 
tougher-skinned sweetpotatoes and adapt other crops in other ways to machine 
handling. Mechanized lifting and sorting of produce has made great advances. 

The fact that only some crops, but not atl, can be mechanically reaped has 
cut holes in the cycle of local harvests that provide work for the migrant at the 
end of his journey. He is needed upstate to pick tomatoes and peas in July, 
for example, but the mechanical cherry-tree shaker and string-bean harvester 
now do work that formerly tided him through to peach-piccking time in September. 

The disruption of ‘he migrant pattern has been geographical as well as chron- 
ological. In New Jersey’s central potato area eight potato combines were added 
in 1957 to the one that had been used there since 1953. Now there are 75, each 
doing the work of 20 men. 

Potato growers have preferred the huskier Negro to Puerto Rican migrant 
labor. Thus the combines have reduced the number of Negro migrants in central 
New Jersey while the Puerto Rican vegetable pickers, employed mostly in 
southern New Jersey, have increased slightly. 

Technology is thinning out the opportunities in the North for the migrants, but 
in the South it is still feeding the sources of the stream, still driving marginal 
farm families in the gulf States eastward to the Florida citrus groves. 

A 26-year-old potato picker, on Long Island, who started “on the season” with 
his mother 16 years ago, said: 

“In Florida now—where you used to work all winter—so many guys are 
coming in from Alabama and Mississippi and all over that the price is going 
down. Up here you do see some money when you work but down there you nevér 
get enough to see.” 

In the cruel competition for a foothold at the bottom of the economic ladder. 
Floridians have in turn forced others into the migrant stream. One such is 
Louise Daniels, 40-year-old mother of four, formerly of Greenville, N.C., now of 
the Bottoms. 

“At the tobacco factory down home,” she said, “they turn you off now and take 
Florida or Georgia people because they work cheaper.” 

The consequences of these trends in terms of human suffering have prompted 
increasing public activity on behalf of the migrants. State farm placement 
services, under Federal sponsorship, have alleviated hardship by trying to coordi- 
nate the migration with regional and local labor demand. 
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A Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, which began a study last year, 
has initieted seven bills. The subcommittee, headed by Senator Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr., Democrat of New Jersey, hopes to extend and adapt minimum wage 
laws to include migrants, who are paid mostly on a piecework basis. The rate 
is 2 cents a pound for string beans, for example, and 8 cents a bushel for potatoes. 

Only Puerto Ricans working under contracts guaranteed by their government 
have adequate assurance of any earnings at all. Their contracts call for 160 
hours’ pay at locally prevailing farm rates in every month, even when weather 
or low prices halt harvesting work for mainland migrants. 

Other bills seek to limit migrant child labor without pushing families below 
their precarious subsistence level, to provide Federal aid for child and adult 
education as well as to improve migrant camps and require Federal registration 
of migrant crew leaders. 

Crew leaders are the primary organizers of the migration. Innate qualities of 
leadership brought them out of the inarticulate mass of migrants to act as 
middlemen between their people and the growers, who find them convenient 
agents for recruiting, paying, transporting, and controlling workers. 

In such a system, in which records are seldom well kept, there is opportunity 
for both growers and crew leaders to exploit the migrants. Advances to finance 
the northward trip can be parlayed into debt bondage. Camp commissaries can 
be a convenience or a surcharging swindle. Traffic in liquor, drugs, and prosti- 
tution is not unknown. Social security withholdings can be pocketed and the 
rent charged by the farmer for camp rooms can be marked up. 

In both New York and New Jersey, State regulations exercise relatively tight 
controls on crew leaders. 

These States and Pennsylvania and Connecticut are applying health codes to 
eliminate substandard camps, sometimes against bitter resistance from farmers. 
On the other hand, migrants not infrequently plug up the plumbing, break out 
the screens, and sell the garbage cans provided at considerable expense by 
complying farmers. 

Many farmers feel that State officials are overeager in demanding amenities 
that migrants misuse or fail to use. An admission characteristic of many mi- 
grants was made by Robert Lee Swales, of Sanford, Fla., who is at a well- 
equipped and well-maintained camp in Garbutt, N.Y. 

“Yes; we got showers, but I don’t use them,” he said. 

Officials of the State agencies and the migrant ministry of State affiliates of 
the National Council of Churches emphasized the need for community educa- 
tional activity. Many regarded the vast gap between the cultural behavior of 
the migrants and that of the surrounding communities as one of the most 
discouraging problems created by the migration. 

There is a kind of apartheid separating migrants from the rest of society, in 
the North as well as the South. Its bitterness can be gaged in the statement 
made a few days ago by a young fleldhand lodged in a former Long Island 
duck-brooding shed. He had been fined for driving with a Florida license beyond 
the permitted time limit. 

“Every policeman in Suffolk County ain’t nothing but a farmer,” he said. 
“These farmers get together and they elect the judge, too. You get a lawyer— 
he’sa farmer. What you going to do?” 

Churchmen say that Negro congregations in this area tend to stand aloof even 
where white church groups work actively with the migrants. Thus, ironically, 
the apartheid cuts across racial lines isolating the nomad from the whole settled 
culture, Negro, and white alike. 


[Frem the Congressional Record, Aug. 19, 1959] 


PROBLEMS OF THE MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Harrison A. Williams, Jr., of New Jersey, in the 
Senate of the United States, Wednesday, August 19, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. President, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald published this week three articles which should be of interest to all who 
are concerned about economic and social justice. The author, Laurence Stern, 
discusses the migratory workers of Maryland. He tells why most citizens ig- 
hore the problems of migratory workers, and why a few are deeply concerned. 
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He also describes the initial moves made by the Maryland Commission on 
Migratory Labor. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the first two articles of this series printed in 
the appendix of the Congressional Record. 


There being no objection. the articles were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald] 








“MARYLAND'S 






MIGRANTS HIT BY 


BAD WEATHER—HUNGER SPECTER RAISED FOR 
VAST 


FORGOTTEN HorRpDE 








“(By Laurence Stern) 


“Tally MeNeil lives in a dingy, one-room shack on the Eastern Shore with 
his pregnant wife, five children, and his worries. 

“They share three cots, a two-burner stove, and a gnawing uncertainty over 
where the next dollar will come from. 

“"In the last 2 days I ain't picked more than $2 worth of tomatoes,’ said 
Tally, head hunched between his husky shoulders, ‘That don’t buy us much.’ 

“When the harvest is good, a migrant picks until his knees are sore and his 
back aches. In a bad season, there is the specter of empty stomaches for him- 
self and his family. 

“Maryland’s newly established Commission on Migratory Labor is looking 
into the living and working conditions of thousands of migrants like Tally who 
annually pour into the Shore's great truck-farming belt. 































“DROUGH1, RAINS HALVE CROP 





“This summer the Shore has been hit by a devastating combination of drought 
and heavy rain. Because of the weather, there has been only half the usual 
crop of tomatoes, cucumbers, beans, and peppers. 

“Nevertheless, Tally McNeil, his parents, five brothers and two sisters will 
be back from Pompano, Fla., next year to gamble again with nature, just as they 
have for the last 11 years. 

“Last summer 5,455 migrants swarmed into Maryland to pick the crops and 
haul them to canneries and other markets. Most are Negroes from Florida. 
Others come from Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana. 

“The tri-State Eastern Shore lies along one of the three broad corridors 
through which some 1 million American and foreign migrants stream north- 
ward each year as crops ripen. 

“Another wave moves upward through the tier of Midwestern States and a 
third comes up through California. 

“Waddell’s Migratory Camp, where the McNeils live, was built by the Fed- 
eral Government to house Bahamians and Jamaicans brought there during the 
war years to relieve the farm manpower shortage. 

“It was taken over by the Dorchester County Truck Growers Association and 
is operated by the State department of employment security. 


“BETTER THAN MOST CAMPS 


“Waddell’s may be worse than some camps in a three-county area surveyed 
by the Washington Post. But it is better than most. 

“There are 53 weathered frame shacks jammed into a large, circular clearing. 
As many as 140 laborers, their wives and children make their home there dur- 
ing the peak of the 4-month harvesting season. 

“The camp yard is littered with empty half-pint bottles, beer cans, and other 
debris. A group of children play around a smoldering pile of leaves. 

“Inside a cabin you hear a woman singing and several pairs of hands clap 
in rhythmic unison. 

“At each corner of the camp stands a row of outdoor privies, doors yawning 
open. 

“Living accommodations at Waddell’'s and nearby Preston camp come in two 
sizes. 

“Most of the migrants live in small shacks, 8 by 10-foot cubicles equipped 
with cots, a small cook stove, and a light bulb. Rent, $2 a week. 
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“LARGER FAMILY MODEL 


“The model for larger families is almost double the floor area and has a 
higher roof. Rent, $4. 

“This price distinction is not respected by the swarms of mosquitoes and 
flles which infest the camps. Officials say that all the cabins were once screened. 

“Sometimes screens are ripped out so that it is easier to toss out garbage or 
dirty dishwater. Or else they just deteriorated. 

“*The migrants have become adjusted to this life,’ said the Rev. Carlton W. 
Veazey, a 23-year-old Howard University divinity student. As a member of the 
National Council of Churches migrant ministry, Mr. Veazey has five migrant 
camps under his supervision. 

“TI know deep in my heart that they want better things. They are doing an 
important job in harvesting the crops. I feel they are entitled to better fa- 
cilities,’ he said. 

“With the help of the camp managers, the young minister fixed up a room for 
religious services where half of the camp’s inhabitants come to worship each 
week. 

“Across Route 331 from Waddell’s camp a group of pickers-combed a field 
for small ‘Italian’ tomatoes—the remnants of this year’s spoiled harvest. 

“A picker gets 15 cents a basket for small tomatoes and 10 cents for large ones. 
An additional 3 to 5 cents a basket goes to his crew leader—the man who re- 
cruited him and brought him North. 


“ONE HUNDRED BASKETS A HEAD 


“When the harvest is plentiful a hardworking crew will pick from early morn- 
ing to twilight, averaging as much as 100 baskets a head. 

“You crawl along on your Knees,’ explained William McNeil. ‘When they 
begin to hurt you stand up and pick. When your back starts bothering you, 
down on your knees again.’ 

“Beulah Simmons, a graying, dignified woman in her midforties, keeps count 
of the baskets. Other women and children pick in the fields along with the 
men. 

“*We can’t count children as workers,’ explained one camp official. ‘But 
whether we count them or not, they'll be picking in the fields with their parents.’ 

“For infants and toddlers, makeshift nurseries are set up in the trucks and 
buses which carry the migrant to the fields. 

“Geraldine Simmons is a bright, attractive 13-year-old. She had to drop out 
of her sixth grade class in Apopka, Fla., 2 weeks early to come north with her 
parents, 

“Next month she will enroll at Hurlock School, some 3 miles from the camp, 
until they leave for home in mid-October. 

“Do you have much trouble catching up with your schoolwork when you get 
home?’ she was asked. 

“ ‘Naw,’ she replied. ‘Not too much.’ 


“MARYLAND'S MIGRATORY WoRKERS—CREW Le&aDER’s RoLeE Puts Him IN MIDDLE 
“(By Laurence Stern) 


“Each spring, crew leader John Graham loads up his battered schoolbus with 
workers and hauls them from Florida to Maryland’s Eastern Shore. 

“To the 55 pickers in his crew, Graham is a combination of policeman, father, 
banker, and boss. 

“A grizzled, friendly man of 50, he has a reputation of dealing fairly with his 
workers. Some crew leaders, on the other hand, are known to exploit their crews 
ruthlessly. 

“Crew leaders like Graham form the elite of an army of 1 million migrant 
workers who harvest the Nation’s crops. The farmer depends on him for man- 
power and the picker looks to him for a livelihood. 

“I talked to crew leaders and pickers alike in the three Eastern Shore counties 
where Maryland’s migratory population is most heavily concentrated, Dorchester, 
Somerset, and Caroline. 
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“One leader a. Somerset Migratory Camp near Princess Anne drives a shiny, 
new Oldsmobile and owns a fleet of six trucks. Another was barely scraping along 
with a dilapidated moving van. 


“PEOPLE PENNED IN TRUCKS 


“Most of the trucks in the migratory camps had neither seats nor benches. As 
many as 40 men, women, and children are penned into these vehicles for the 
900-mile trip. If they are lucky they may find a bean hamper to sit on. 

“In June 1957, a truck carrying 41 migrant workers crashed in North Carolina. 
The death toll was 21. 

“Six months later the Interstate Commerce Commission adopted a safety code 
for transportation of migrants. Among other things, it requires that a secure 
seat be furnished for each passenger. 

“Each winter Graham and other crew leaders sit down with Maryland employ- 
ment officials in Florida and chart a work schedule for the following year. The 
labor procurement agent is armed with a list of work orders from farmers back 
home. 

“A crew leader’s earnings may run as high as $10,000 in a season or as low 
as $800, depending on the quality of the harvest and the size of his work force. 

“The basic economic cards of the migratory labor system are stacked heavily in 
his favor. d 

“GETS FLAT COMMISSION 


“A erew leader is paid a flat commission for each basket of tomatoes. This 
share varies from 3 to 5 cents a basket. The picker gets 10 cents. 

“By the season’s end the crew leader may earn more than 10 times as much 
as one of his laborers. In the field he oversees the workers but does not do any 
pickling himself. 

“Migrant workers first came to the shore during World War II when the pinch 
on agricultural manpower was at its worst. They have been coming back 
ever since. 

“Until the farmer can harvest his tomato, bean, cucumber, and pepper crops by 
machine there will always be a market for the migrant. 

“He is the cement that holds the shore’s farming economy together. The farmer 
is first to admit it. 

‘““Without the migrant our canning industry would just have to shut down, 
maintains Robert McWilliams, who runs six farms sprawling over nearly 1,000 
acres in upper Dorchester County. 


“CANNERY IS KING 


“In the Eastern Shore's agricultural breadbasket, the cannery is king. 

“Not everyone agrees that the migrant is either necessary or desirable, least 
of all Charles Cornish who is lone Negro member of the Cambridge City Council. 

‘““The migrant undercuts our domestic labor,’ said Cornish. “These people are 
being exploited by their own crew leaders. If the farmer was willing to pay a 
decent wage, he would be able to get plenty of local help.’ 

“Cornish owns a bus service. In the days before the migrants arrived he 
carried local farm laborers to the fields. 

““A good many of the local Negroes feel the way I do,’ said Cornish. ‘The 
migrants have taken something away from them.’ 


Few CONCERNED OVER CONDITIONS 
(By Laurence Stern) 


Robert McWilliams bought an abandoned church camp at Shiloh, Md., last 
year and converted it into housing for his migrant labor crews. 

The effect on the good villagers was electrifying. 

They swooped down on the Dorchester County Commissioners with complaints 
that the migrants would infect their community with crime, filth, and disease. 

Yet migrants have been working in the fields near Shiloh since World War II 
when local farm manpower became scarce. Several labor camps have operated 
for years just a few miles away. 
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Most of the camps are hidden away along side roads on the outskirts of town. 
Many migrants live right on the farm at which they work. 

It’s easy for the average citizen to forget about the migrant’s existence— 
until he reads about a stabbing or sex attack in a labor camp or finds an empty 
half-pint bottle on his property. 


WELL-BEHAVED AND EDUCATED 


The farmer sometimes talks about the migrants with touching solicitude. 

“He's a human being, just as civilized, well behaved, and educated as our local 
workers,” said McWilliams, who is Dorchester County’s biggest employer of 
migrants. 

Nevertheless the farmer is first to howl against any effort to guarantee mini- 
mum standards of decency to the migrant in housing, health, or education. 

This summer McWilliams bought 70 beds, 100 mattresses and paid $100-a- 
month electrical bills for his migrants. The water they drink, he insists, is just 
as good as his own. 

McWilliams cannot understand why anyone wants to force him to observe 
minimum housing standards. 

In 1957 the Maryland Department of Health made an exhaustive study of 
migrant living conditions. It found that 66 percent of the camps had unap- 
proved water systems. Privies in 72 percent of the camps were below minimum 
sanitary standards. 

Housing in general was found to be in an “unsound and dilapidated state.” 

A survey of the three Eastern Shore counties, Dorchester, Caroline, and 
Somerset, which depend most heavily on migrant labor, did not refute these 
findings. 

HEALTH OFFICIALS POWERLESS 


Yet health officials are powerless to act since labor camps are not under their 
control. Without a vote, the migrant is readily overlooked by the politician. 

“I've never been in a migrant camp in my life,” said Senator Frederick C. 
Malkus, who has represented Dorchester County in the legislature for 13 years. 
Malkus thinks the migrant is a local problem in which he, as a lawmaker, 
should not meddle. 

If a migrant is hurt on the job, there is no formal machinery for getting him 
into a hospital. At best he gets medical attention through the back door, with 
the help of a minister. 

Local citizens, who know the migrant cannot pay his hospital bill, are 
resentful. 

As a nonresident agricultural worker, he is exempt from workmen’s compen- 
sation, unemployment, and minimum wage safeguards. Organized labor some- 
times looks sympathetically at his plight, but has made no serious attempts 
to do anything about it. 

Maryland this year took its first step toward opening a window into the for- 
gotten world of the migrant. Last winter the legislature and Gov. J. Millard 
Tawes created a Commission on Migratory Labor similar to agencies that exist 
in 23 other States. 

MINIMUM HOUSING CODE 


This group 2 weeks ago proposed a minimum housing code, such as Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, New Jersey, and New York have already adopted. 

When it is unveiled at public hearings, it will probably be denounced by the 
Eastern Shore’s growers. 

There have been a few exceptions to the general apathy over the migrant’s 
lot. Foremost is the National Council of Churches which has attempted, through 
its “migrant ministry,” to cultivate “a sense of personal worth, belonging and 
responsibility” in the migrant. 

“Considering the amount of work the migrant does and the money he brings 
into an area, State and county officials should take more responsibility for his 
welfare,” said Rev. Carlton W. Veazey, a 23-year-old Howard University divinity 
student serving on the migrant ministry. 

At Westover Camp near Princess Anne the council runs a model day care 
center for migrant children. Two more are in operation at Hurlock, Md., and 
Staytonville, Del. 
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CENTER IS IMMACULATE 


The Westover center is staffed all summer by two Somerset County teachers, 
tach child has a desk and clean cot. The center, once a ramshackle farm cabin, 
is kept in immaculate condition. But most migrant children who are too young 
to pick still wait for their parents in the bus or the truck which carries them 
to the field, just as other children have for years. 

At Preston in Caroline County, the State health department has opened a 
clinic for expectant and new mothers. Migrants are also being tested for ve- 
nereal disease and tuberculosis. 

“There are still many gaps left uncovered,” said Rev. Samuel A. Snyder, Jr., 
the migrant ministry’s Southeast regional director. 

“The basic problem of the migrant is his nonresident status,” added Mr. 
Snyder. “Help comes to him only on an emergency basis.” 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Sept. 4, 1960] 
MIGRANTS IN OvuR Mupst—Poverty Lives Wit 6,500 Foop PICKERS 


Migrant labor is an important factor in the agricultural economy 
of Pennsylvania. Rural slums, out of sight of the main highways, 
are the homes of migrants from July to October. This is the first 
of a series reporting the migrant’s way of life, and what is being 
done to improve the lot of these people, 


(By Frank M. Matthews) 


COUDERSPORT, September 3.—Every year in Pennsylvania a migrant labor 
force of at least 6,500 moves in poverty and squalor across the State to help 
harvest fruit and vegetable crops worth S60 million. 

Some are Puerto Ricans, brought in under contract with the Puerto Rico 
Department of Labor. Most are southern Negroes from the cracker country of 
Florida. 

They work their way north through the Carolinas and Virginia in caravans 
of rickety buses, trucks, and jalopies. 

They arrive broke in eastern Pennsylvania in July and they leave, still broke, 
from northwestern Pennsylvania in September and October. 

Much of their work is backbreaking “stoop labor” (which the more inde- 
pendent Puerto Ricans avoid) and in most instances their earnings afford only 
the meanest level of existence. 

For many, hunger, in the midst of tons of feod, is an ever-present thing. 


EIGHT-YEAR-OLD PICKERS 


It is not uncommon to see an 8-year-old child sweating in the bean fields, his 
legs wrapped in gunny sacking or an old inner tube to protect them from the 
thistles. 

Every dollar a child can earn picking beans at a penny and one-half a pound 
means more sowbelly on the orange crate come suppertime. 

Pennsylvania has no minimum wage law that applies to agricultural workers, 
no unemployment compensation for which migrants qualify, and no minimum 
age law that applies to children working in agriculture. The national average 
income of a migrant laborer is less than $1,000 and the families often large. 

The housing that is available to the migrant, owned by individual farmers or 
cooperatives, in most instances is miserable. 


TOO IGNORANT TO REBEL 


The migrant is the landless farmer, the voteless citizen, the voiceless stoic who 
is too ignorant to rebel except sometimes in a blind fury that sends a fellow 
worker to the hospital or morgue with his guts spilling out from the slash of a 
machete or knife. 

Every highway he takes in search of work in Pennsylvania leads to another 
tobacco read, partly the creation of his own slovenliness and partly the housing 
which is available to him. 

Yet, in Pennsylvania, this represents an improvement. The changes here in 
little Potter County, just under the New York border, where there are about 500 
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migrants picking snap beans and harvesting potatoes, generally are typical of 
progress throughout the State since 1957. 


That was the year that William L. Blatt, Jr., secretary of the State depart- 
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+ ment ot labor and industry, began a campaign of pleading, cajoling, nagging, de- 
ing manding, and enforcing regulations for the betterment of conditions for the 
em migrants. 
EIGHT IN TINY CUBICLES 
1a The changes are both physical and social. At present there are but four labor 
ks camps in Potter County (a number of abandoned barns and chicken houses hav- 
ing been closed by the department of labor and industry), and each has hot and 
Jr., cold water available—a spigot of each for maybe 20 people. 
There even are screens against the flies that breed among farm stock and 
Mr. mosquitoes that rise from farm ponds. The screens were a great point of issue 
among the farmers who own the camps. Too often, garbage simply went sailing 
through a window, screen and all. 

But with these physical improvements it still is possible to cram as many 

5 as eight people into each tiny cubicle, no more than 8 by 10 feet, counting the 
children but not the dogs. 

On the social side, the attitudes of the residents of Coudersport and Ulysses 
have advanced in the 3 years from hostility, through apathy, to a willingness 
to be helpful. 

Last Sunday the voting citizens of Potter County held a huge community 
picnic for the voteless citizens, a gesture unthought of 3 years ago and only 
partly developed in 1959. 

DAY CAMP FOR CHILDREN 
labor At the big Allegheny Mountain cooperative camp a mile outside of Ulysses, 
help one of the best camps in the State, the Mennonite Board of Missions operates 
— a day-care center for children of preschool age. Five white-capped young 
— Pennsylvania Dutch women care for 44 children who otherwise would be un- 
= shes supervised while their parents work and who, as long as they are here, are 
— eating better than ever before in their young lives. 
wom The State department of public welfare operates four day-care centers for 
oon children up to 14 years old in other areas of migrant concentration, but there 
’ is nothing for the children of migrants working in Warren, Erie, Crawford, 
ind Mercer, Lawrence, and Butler Counties. 
_— Potter County also has the only school for migrant children, a 6-week session 
that functions in local school facilities at Ulysses and is staffed by Bucknell 
: University. 
B- This school and State-enforced improvements in housing are the two most 
important contributions that have been made to the welfare of the migrants. 
But when it closed its 1960 session on August 26, there was grave doubt that 
is. his it will open again. 
ym the 
pound ScHOOL IN PoTTeR County Is PROGRESSIVE Step—StTAtTe Acts To Arp MIGRANT 
WORKER'S CHILDREN 
orkers, (By Frank M. Matthews) 
nimum 
verage COUDERSPORT, September 4.—The children of most migrant laborers are reared 
re, in ignorance and destined to repeat the futile life of their parents. 
ners or In Pennsylvania, the pattern is changing, but it is a change that is very slight 
and very slow. Farmers generally resist improvements and figure that even- 
tually mechanization will eliminate the problem. 

The best effort on behalf of the migrants has been made in Potter County. 

, lt is here that the combined forces of the Pennsylvania Council of Churches, 
pic who the State department of labor and industry, and, in the last couple of years, 
| re the local residents have been the most effective. 
ish oO 










CONDUCT SCHOOL 





In the little town of Ulysses, just under the New York border, is one of three 
schools in the State conducted for migrant children. It is staffed by Bucknell 
University, and operates for 6 weeks in July and August. 

For some it may be the only exposure to education in a whole lifetime. The 
‘hildren may enter local schools when they open this week, but there is no 
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great pressure for them to do so. Many local boards consider it useless be 
cause the children will leave the State by October at the latest. 

The “migrant” school in Ulysses has operated for five summers on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and, when the term ended August 26, may have closed its doors 
for the last time. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania gives it no support. Each year Bill 
Batt, secretary of labor and industry, has begged funds from foundations, 
unions, and individuals to keep the school going. 


FOUNDATIONS QUITTING 


Now the foundations, holding that 5 years without State aid is enough, are 
pulling out. The biggest contributor, the Jacob R. Schiff Fund, declined sup- 
port this year, and the Lucius and Eva Eastman Foundation may quit next 
year. The United Steel Workers and the CIO have been generous, but how long 
they will keep it up in the face of State apathy is questionable. 

In 1959, the house approved a legislative package to clean up migrant condi- 
tions and to support schools for migrants. The senate with its ear attuned to 
words of the farmers who elect the majority of its membership, sat on everything 
but payment of $1 a day to local school districts for each migrant pupil they 
accept. 

“The future of summer education for these children depends on the legisla- 
ture” says Secretary Batt. “We've raised the money by appeals long enough to 
prove its worth. It serves a public purpose and the State ought to take it on.” 


INTRODUCES BILL 


In 1959, Senator James 8S. Berger, of Coudersport, the Republican majority 
leader, introduced legislation to provide for schools, but his own Republican 
caucus refused to move on it. Berger said he will try again in 1961, but once 
again, whether he pushes or not, it will be subject to caucus action. 

The staff of the Ulysses school has abandoned all standard concepts of teach- 
ing in handling the migrants’ children who attend. Age is no criterion of edu- 
cational development with the migrants, so the teachers have to group them by 
interests. To the outsider it is a disheartening thing to see a 14-year-old strug- 
gling side by side with a 6-year-old to learn to write her name. 

What good does 6 weeks’ schooling do? Ask Dr. Frank Mann, of Towson, Md. 
who has directed the operation for five summers. 

“It helps to make up academic deficiencies and helps to prepare them for 
whatever school they may attend later,” he said. “But more than anything else, 
it establishes a sense of acceptance, of belonging to the human race.” 


DEDICATED SOULS 


The people working for the migrant children in Potter County are dedicated 
souls. Mrs. Vaughan Perry, of Genesse, Pa. (population 500), drives the school 
bus 98 miles a day for pickups that begin at 6:15 a.m. and deliveries that end 
at 6:30 p.m. Sometimes she even dresses the children to get them to school, and 
sometimes she keeps them overnight in her home when she finds the parents on 
a cheap wine binge. 

Then there’s Grady Poulard, a handsome young Negro just out of Yale Divinity 
School, whose official job is chaplain for the Council of Churches, but who, with 
his wife, works a 17-hour day to lift the migrants out of their own mire of apathy 
and to bring about community understanding. 

And there are people like Bill and Jill Fish, who run the Potter Enterprise in 
Coudersport. They are not directly connected with the migrants, but through 
their newspaper have helped create the atmosphere of community understanding 
that is developing in Potter County. 

A reading of the back copies of the Enterprise is a concrete demonstration 
that not only the migrants but the community, is better off for the work that 
has been done in Potter County. 


CRIMES OF VIOLENCE 


In 1954, the Enterprise front page was a weekly chronicle of crimes of violence 
among the migrants: July 29,.three stories of violence; August 12, three more: 
August 19, one shooting; August 20, two wounded; September 2, two shot; Sep- 
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tember 9, nothing; September 16, one robbery at knife point ; September 23, four 
jailed for burglary ; September 30, worker blasted with buckshot by crew leader. 

There still is violence, but not nearly the volume of earlier years. By 1958 
there were only 4 weeks of the harvest season in which the front page of the 
Enterprise reported migrant crime. 

Part of this improved social climate is due, certainly, to the fact that there are 
far fewer migrants as mechanization takes over the bean fields. But another 
mrt, just as certainly, is due to the fact that in Potter County the migrants are 
beginning to realize they are people, too. 
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BONANZA, ToO—HEADING MIGRATORY CREW Pays 


Bosses REAP 
DOLLAR HARVEST FROM WORKERS 


(By Frank M. Matthews) 








COUDERSPORT, September 5.—Migrant laborers live on the edge of hunger in 
1 land of plenty, but the crew chief who brings them north and sells their 
services is a high-flying economic royalist. 

Sometimes he can’t read or write, but he sure can add up the bucks. 

John Harvey Taylor, who is known by his full name along the migrant trail 
from Florida to Pennsylvania, moved his crew of 60, plus children, into the 
George Hamilton camp, near Genessee, in four buses and four trucks. 

John Harvey Taylor himself arrived in a 1959 black Cadillac sedan almost 
as long as the room you are sitting in. 

Oscar Cox, who has his crew of 50 in the Paul Smith camp, near Ulysses, 
doesn't drive. His wife handles their new Ford Fairlane 500. 

















THE BIGGEST OPERATOR 


The biggest operator interviewed by this reporter is Raymond “Jacksonville 
Slim” Robison, whose crew of 135 is in the Allegheny Mountain Cooperative 
camp here in Potter County. 

Slim's equipage includes 14 trucks and busses, all of which appeared in good 
condition. Slim himself tools around in a 1959 Dodge station wagon, which he 
keeps spotless. 

Like other crew chiefs, “Jacksonville Slim’ Robison is to his crew the com- 
pany store. Simon Legree, judge and jury. For a while he tried to be the 
chain gang, too, but the FBI warned him that he couldn’t force people to stay 
in bondage even if they did owe him money. 














AT BOTTOM OF POKE 


“Slim” Robison’s crew right now is down to the bottom of the poke so far 
as rations are concerned. When interviewed they had been in Potter County 3 
weeks, picking snap beans here and there while waiting for the potato harvest 
to start. 

“Man, we ain’t had but 7 days’ work the whole time we been here,” “Slim” said. 
“It's them bean picking machines. If they didn’t have to have us for potatoes, 
we wouldn't have any beans at all.” 

Slim’s crew can pick 5 acres a day, at about 5,000 pounds to the acre. The 
farmers pay Slim 2% cents a pound, and Slim pays the pickers 1% cents a pound. 











TOTAL OF $2,625 FOR 7 DAYS 


Thus, in the 7 days, the whole crew earned $2,625 for picking 175,000 pounds 
of beans. That averages out to a little more than $17 per picker, spread over 
3 weeks. 

But “Jacksonville Slim,” who kept a penny for each pound picked, grossed 
$1,750 for the 7 days that his crew worked. 

This was not all profit. He had to pay a couple of checkers as much as $10 
a day, and he had to maintain his fleet of trucks and buses and the 1959 wagon. 
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RUNS CAMP STORE 


Slim also runs the camp store, where each canned item is approximately 10 
cents higher than supermarket prices. Meat prices are high, too, as are some 
of the meats. Here is the price list that Slim has posted : 


Cents | Centa 

per pound | per pound 
Bacon eats wig _. 59] Fryers az data ae 
Sausage GU | Neek bonees 25-40) sees eaicnie 
Pigtails 35 | Spareribs pecans siviieicu Sokcraeen 
Smoked ribs ; . +49)} Pork tongue ee 
Hiog maws . eke, cuncin,  e er e.. .«: ita salina lc acl taal 33 
Pork chops slain aka ats: |! HARI NUMAN ok er in a 
Pork liver wildest Deka? “Re UE PR Ss sa scctrncp each Raescs inert ame 
Ground beef aienmcahiecs 69 Smoked hocks__- eS —— 
Chitterlings sicskkesacte meet ae 


That same day, fryers were advertised in Pittsburgh for 29 cents a pound. 
Slim's price for eggs was 59 cents a dozen in an area where they were selling 
elsewhere for 39 cents and his charge for a loaf of bread was 25 cents. 

Slim also runs a kitchen which produces meals for 62 cents. They run heavily 
to beans and grits, and most pickers can't afford to “eat out.” 

In Slim’s dining room were not one, not two, but three juke boxes. In the 
evenings, sometimes all three were blasting at once. Also in the dining room 
Was a crap table for the convenience of those wishing to take a flyer with luck, 
and somehow, on paydays, the place jumps on a diet of wine and liquor, for 
which there is no license. 

In one way or another, much of that $2.625 the crew had earned passed back 
through their crew leaders’ hands. 


WHY HIGH PRICES? 


“Why are your prices so high?" Slim was asked. 

“IT have to carry a lot of these people.” Slim explained. “Sometimes they go 
away and don’t pay up. I tried keeping them around and making them work it 
out, but the FBI comes around and say, ‘No, you can't do that.’ So the prices 
make up the loss.” 

Slim tries to be choosy about his crew. He doesn't like too many children 
around, but once in a while he gets stuck. 


STUCK WITH FAMILY 


One sticking occurred right here in camp, when a migrant picker from a crew 
in New York State wandered in, looking for work. 

“You got a family?” Slim asked. 

The applicant said “yes, a wife and two little girls’—and they were hungry. 

“So I said come on I'll take you,” Slim recounted. “And he said, ‘I ain't got 
no way to get ‘em down here.’ So I sent a truck over for ‘em on Sunday. 

“That man had a wife and two little girls, all right.” Slim said angrily. “But 
he don’ say one of his little girls has nine chillun of her own, and no husband. 
Hell, it'll take half a bus to get ’em to Florida.” 

Slim runs a sanitary camp—the cleanest seen by this reporter. He stands 6 
feet 7 inches tall and is a powerful man. His word is law, and no garbage goes 
through the window screens. 

In fact. he prides himself on being a sort of benefactor to the taxpayer. 

“These people down in Florida are all broke,” he says. ‘Look. I bring them 
up here and take care of them, and the taxpayers don't pay no relief.” 


NEW JERSEY OPENS SCHOOLS FOR MIGRANT FARMWORKERS’ CHILDREN 
[From the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post] 
(By Eleanor G. Collie) 


Children of migrant farmworkers are like tumbleweeds—they generally have 
no future in their constant travels. 
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Not too many people care whether they get an education, if they are ex- 
ploited and made to work in the fields, how they live, or what the state of their 
health may be. 

An effort is being made in south Jersey to remedy one phase of a situation 
impossible to reconcile with America’s traditional concern in the welfare and 
care of its children. 

Sponsored by the Bureau of Migrant Labor, New Jersey Department of Labor 
and Industry, assisted by the departments of Education and Health, four ele- 
mentary schools are opened for 5 weeks each summer just for migrant children. 

In schools at Freehold, Cranbury, Fairton, and Woodstown, approximately 
225 Puerto Rican and Negro boys and girls from 5 to 12 years old have started 
or have been catching up on their education this summer. 


ONE TO FOUR YEARS BEHIND 


The sessions, which end Friday, start at 9 each morning, Mondays through 
Fridays, and continue to 3 in the afternoon. 

Considered to be at a greater educational disadvantage than any other group 
of children by the U.S. Office of Education, these migrant children are frequently 
1 to 4 years behind in elementary schooling. 

It is not rare to find an 11-year-old child who is a third grader with the 
reading ability of a first grader, nor a 10- or 12-year-old who still can’t tell 
time 

A child who goes with his parents as they drift from crop to crop in the 
eastern migrant stream flowing up from Florida through the Carolinas into 
Delaware and finally south Jersey, has a very porous education. 

Frequently he isn’t registered in a Florida school in his winter community 
until the fall term is several weeks old. Just as frequently he’s taken out of 
school in March or April to travel with his family. 

Even in the shortened school year he is subject to days off to work in the 
fields along with his parents, according to reports made by the children them- 
selves 

It is the holes in the educational pattern that a staff of teachers, headed by 
Mrs. Edward Ingling, of Church Road, Medford, is trying to fill in the four south 
Jersey summer schools, 

Smphasis in the program is on the three R’s and an introduction to a more 
stable way of community living. 

Under the general heading, “How Can We Live More Happily in New Jersey?" 
the children are taught by discussion, project participation and tours, man- 
ners, courtesy, habits of cleanliness, and health; how the police, the firemen, 
the postman, the grocer make a better and happier community. 


DENTAL NEED SURVEYED 


Prior to, or shortly after each school opens, the youngsters have physical 
examinations which include a dental survey and repair work, if that is neces- 
sary: they are given a series of shots, typhoid, polio, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, and also the tuberculin test. 

Each school has a nurse in daily attendance to check on minor ailments and 
injuries: doctors engaged by the department of health are on call for major 
emergencies, 

All expense is assumed by the State; none by the communities in which the 
schools are located. 

In succeeding articles a review of community reaction to the schools, the way 
migrant children employ their free time, migrant labor camps and related sub- 
jects will be given. 


New JERSEY Has First MicRANT Scnoots—A Struecie To LEARN 


(By Eleanor G. Collie) 


New Jersey was the first State to provide summer educational opportunities 
for children of migrant agricultural workers. 

The first school opened in Freehold in 1947 and has continued to operate each 
summer with the exception of 1950. 
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In 1957 a school was established in Cranbury. One opened in Fairton in 1959, 
and another in Woodstown in 1960. 

The 1959 summer session for 158 migrant children cost the Bureau of Migrant 
Labor $12,413.45. Of this amount $1,475 was paid to the municipalities where the 
schools are located. 

According to an agreement between the bureau, the department of education, 
and the cooperating municipalities, the board of education receives $100 for each 
classroom used in the 5-week session. 


SOME UNWILLING 


In addition the bureau assumes the cost of utilities and guarantees the repair 
of any damage to rooms or equipment. 

Yet some boards of education and some municipalities have been unwilling to 
rent classrooms, according to Mrs. Ingling, school program supervisor, and some 
of her teachers. 

Cedarville, convenient to a group of migrant labor camps, refused the use of an 
elementary school 2 years in succession “because we didn’t think we wanted Negro 
children in our schools,” Myron Powell, board of education member, said. 

Though the members of the board of education in Freehold agreed to the use of 
the school, residents in the area objected. 

Mrs. Ingling, Curtis Gatlin, national child labor consultant, and others pieced 
together the story of the first day of school. 


STRIP YOUNGSTERS 


Adults lined up in front of the school, they report, as the youngsters were arriv- 
ing. By the force of their presence and their expressed fears of possible diseases 
that the children might bring in on bodies or clothes, the youngsters had to under- 
go a strip physical examination just inside the front entrance before entering 
classrooms. 

This spring the West Windsor Township Board of Education denied a request 
to open a needed school in Mercer County, Charles G. Yersak, chief of the Bureau 
of Migrant Labor, reported. 

Basic to this rejection to provide educational opportunities for migrant children 
is a question of responsibility—where it lays, what group or agency should assume 
it? 

According to a report released by the New Jersey Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, migrant workers helped cultivate and harvest crops valued at $122 million 
in 1959. 

SOME FARMERS HELP 


It does not follow, however, in the opinion of the farmer that he should add the 
burden of educating children of his workers to his other problems. 

Some south Jersey farmers are not only willing to encourage parents to send 
their children to the migrant schools, they also make sure the children get there. 

At the other extreme is the Cumberland County farmer who said “if the parents 
want the kids to go to school, it’s up to them to see they get there.” 

“If farmers encourage them, we're in trouble with the board of education.” 

Yet in a report submitted by the Committee on Youth and Children of Domestic 
Migrant Families to the 1960 White House Conference, this statement appeared: 


NEW JERSEY SEEKS SUPPORT 


“The lack of educational opportunities * * * perpetuate a threat of illiteracy 
of serious proportions for the migrants as individuals, for the States and regions 
where they live, and for the Nation as a whole.” 

New Jersey is trying to meet this threat by winning public support for the sum- 
me fagP BORA. 

A factor working against maximum education for this special group of young- 
sters is using some of them, in defiance of child labor laws, in the fields. 

The labor law relating to the employment of children and how it is violated 
in New Jersey will be discussed in the next article. 
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MiGcRANT Boy, 11, AMONG THE TOMATOES—“WISH I CoULD GO TO SCHOOL” 





(By Eleanor G. Collie) 


Child labor laws enacted by New Jersey restrict the employment of minors 
up to 18 years of age in agriculture, unless the employment is outside of school 
hours or during vacations and in connection with the minor’s own home and 
directly for his parents or legal guardian. 

This statement is explicit; its application in south Jersey is in many cases 
questionable. 

And in some cases there is no doubt that the law is violated 

For example, in a recent visit to a labor camp, this reporter talked with a boy 
who said he was 11 and had just come in from picking tomatoes, 

It was at hot, humid day. Clothed in a pair of trunks and wiping the sweat 
off his face, the youngster said, “I wish I could go’ to school instead of working 
in the fields.” 

NEVER IN SCHOOL 


His 15-year-old sister “who has never been to school” was in charge of the 
barely furnished house and a naked toddler roaming the two rooms allocated to 
a family of five or six children. 

The 10-year-old son of a crew chief told this reporter that he “worked in the 
fields” as did his 11-year-old brother when the beans were ready for picking. 

In the Woodstown and Fairton Schools practically every child over 8 who was 
asked if he, or she, worked in the fields answered in the affirmative. 

Several said they worked “sometimes after school’; others said they worked 
after school and Saturdays. 

At one farm, five children below the age of 12, the age when children may 
receive permits to work limited hours in the fields, not only stated that they 
worked but volunteered the further information that they had come up from 
Delaware to do so. 

EVERYONE KNOWS IT 


An adult who does not wish to be identified said “everyone knows the kids go 
into the fields—farmers know it, crew chiefs know it, so does the department 
of labor.” 

They may “know it,” but only the children admit it. 

Raymond F. Male, commissioner of the department of labor and industry, 
stated that it was the responsibility of field representatives of the bureau of 
migrant labor to report violations. 

But it is the responsibility of the hours and wages division, headed by Wil- 
liam Clarke, to prosecute violators. 

In a telephone conversation Clarke said it is difficult to prove violation. 

One difficulty according to Clarke is presenting proof that a child is underage 

Some youngsters don’t know how old they are and sometimes “the parents 
don't seem to know either: birth certificates are either left at home (in Florida) 
or lost—if any existed,” Clarke stated. 

He said further that though the farmer is responsible by law for any viola- 
tion “he can't be with a crew all the time.” 


HELP PARENTS 


“Kids often are taken to the fields where the parents can watch them. While 
the farmer is off some place else the children may hetp the parents, maybe even 
to the extent of picking two baskets of beans,” he said. 

The farmer pays for 10 baskets of beans when he is used to paying for only 8. 

But he pays the adults not the children. Who is to tell the farmer that the 
children picked the additional beans? Not the parents, nor the other pickers, 
nor the crew chiefs apparently. 

And just as apparently, no one asks the children. 

Clarke has only 25 inspectors to investigate all labor law violations reported 
in the State. 

Upon receipt of a child labor law violation in the fields, Clarke's represent- 
atives have gone to the specified farms and on more than one occasion found 
that the migrant family has moved on. 
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Clarke said that in a concerted drive in 1959 to track down child labor viola- 
tions and violators in agriculture not one provable case was established. 
Yet the children can be seen working in the fields. 
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CHILDREN IN FIELD ae 

On a rainy morning recently this reporter was taken to visit a migrant camp. = s 
No one worked in the fields that morning. ~— 

Adults and children sloshed through the housing area on aimless errands or oe 
stood in doorways, sheltered from the drizzle, chatting or just staring at the 7 \ 
traffic. — | 

That afternoon the rain stopped. This reporter drove by the field and saw —* 
the pickers at work. 

In the crew was a scattering of children. Sh 

When I asked the State representative who accompanied me if those were the « 
children picking beans, he replied: “Probably, but you wouldn’t turn them ip, collec 
would you?" Bu 

In Thursday's article a report will be made of an honest man who freely ad- As 
mits that he keeps his children out of school to work in violation of the com- on a 
pulsory education law and the child labor law. progt 

Th 
leade 

FATHER SHUNS RELIEF ROLLS—CHILDREN'’s EARNINGS AID MIGRANT FAMILY a 

(By Eleanor G. Collie) oo 
; child 

Garcia Lopez is a fictitious name to cover a very real person—an agricultural M: 
worker who came into south Jersey from Florida to work in the fields. thele 

Garcia is, of course, Puerto Rican, but settled in Florida after several years of 
military service. 

He is the father of several children and is fiercely protective of his family and 
his independence. 

When the crops are at their peak, either in Florida or south Jersey, some of his 
school-age children work with him in the fields. 

AL 
GROCERIES EXPENSIVE migr 

“Groceries is expensive, $40 a week for my family.” Garcia said, “so is shoes, eae 
S4. a pair for each child. Where I get that kind of money unless they help?” phys 

“My friends say come New York, sit in corner with my wife and children; let In 
welfare take care.” each 

“Me Il want nothing doing with welfare. Should be school for everyone but 
we have to eat and wear clothes.” 

Garcia’s pride in his ability to take care of his family if it means violating one 
law—the Child Labor Act—to be true to what he suggests is a greater law—the Ac 
law of survival is typical of many migrants, according to the bureau of migrant chile 
labor representative Merrill Harris, Jr., in Salem County. Tl 

Garcia and his family, like all migrant families, live in a work camp. dent 

if th 
HOUSING SUPPLIED ‘ 
as 9 

By law farmers are required to supply housing, cooking facilities, accessible ah 
water (generally frem a nearby pump), showers with hot water, window screens, 
and light. 

The average space allotted to each family is two rooms regardless of the T) 
number of children. This 

In describing his camp quarters, a 10-year-old boy said that his mother, father, but | 
and six brothers and sisters have four beds, “two are in the living room, two are Ww 
in the kitchen.” There is “one chair” in the two rooms, a settee and a kerosene the | 
cook stove. TI 

A family of five live in a two-room unit that has a crib for the baby and one vidu 
deuble bed. C) 

ROOMS ARE SMALL crew 


The rooms are small and the clutter and confusion great, yet there is a visible 
effort in many units to avoid dirt and filth. 

It is from these suroundings that youngsters go to the four migrant children 
schools. 
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Others stay home to play unsupervised while parents are in the field or to care 
for smaller children. 

In one household a 6-year-old is sometimes left in charge of two infants while 
his parents and slightly older brothers and sisters work. 

Other youngsters are occasionally locked in the houses when the parents leave 
for the fields; and the door is not unlocked until the parents return late in the 
afternoon or early evening. 

In neither Woodstown nor Fairton does there appear to be an organization or 
group concerned about the free time of the migrant children. 

A few individuals are concerned, according to Mrs. Ingling, director, and 
teacher in both schools. 


INVITED BY CHURCH 






Sherwood Wilson, head teacher at Fairton, said that a local church had invited 
the children to be guests at an ice cream treat. Some church groups have 
collected clothing for the youngsters. ’ 

But no other community project was reported. 

Asked why they thought invitations hadn't been extended for the kids to go 
ma picnic or to attend a party, the teacher said they felt it was because the 
program hadn't received enough publicity. 

They agreed with this reporter that it is strange that youth groups with adult 
leadership had not been introduced to the opportunity to extend friendship to the 
children, such as the same groups extend to children in distressed areas in 
foreign countries. 

So far no community has tried to work out a schedule so that the migrant 
children can use and enjoy the recreational facilities. 

Mainly ignored, if not rejected, by society as a whole, these youngsters never- 
theless appear physically and emotionally normal, the subject of the next article 


MIGRANT CHILDREN GET HEALTH, DENTAL CARE 
(By Eleanor G. Collie) 


Among the services provided by the State to youngsters attending the four 
migrant schools in south Jersey is health and dental care. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Renee Zindwer, chief, maternal and child health 
program, department of health, each enrollee is given a health examination and 
physical evaluation. 

In addition they receive a series of inoculations. School nurses, assigned to 
each school, treat minor injuries and illnesses. 


NORMAL 





HEALTH 


According to Dr. Zindwer and the school nurses, the health of the migrant 
children is “fairly normal.” 

The dental program, supervised by Dr. David Willace, chief of the State's 
dental services, includes an examination and cleaning of teeth and simple fillings, 
if they are necessary. 

For both services the State works with local doctors and dentists. In addition, 
Dr. Willace sends a mobile dental clinic, staffed with a dentist and assistant, to 
each of the schools. 


COST $3500 





The health and dental services cost the State approximately $3500 in 1959. 
This figure includes costs of services to migrant adults, children not in school 
but living in camps, as well as the schoolchildren themselves. 

With a limited budget the State agencies are doing what they can to insure 
the physical well-being of migrant families. 

Their emotional well-being appears to be a matter dependent mainly on indi- 
vidual resources and crew leadership. 

Clinton Ward, an alert 28-year-old Negro, and his brother Winton, another 
crew leader, give evidence of able leadership. 
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TAUT CAMPS v 


Each summer they bring 115 to 120 workers to the Level Acres Farm just 
outside of Fairton. 

The Ward boys run a taut camp to the extent of authority allowed by their 
position as crew chiefs. 

They will not transport any family from Pompano, Fla., their winter head- 
quarters, until Florida schools are closed, Clinton said. And all families with 
school-age children will be returned by the Wards, regardless of work oppor- 
tunities, before school opens—or the families get back to Florida any way 
they can. ‘ 

MOST IMPORTANT 


Because Clinton believes “the most important thing is to keep your child clean 
and keep him in school” he “encourages the little ones” to be enrolled and makes 
the families police the camping area. 

Clinton, who started agricultural work as a plowboy at 6 years of age, and 
Winton, an ordained minister, have organized a Boy Scout troop in their camp. 

Directed by the Wards, the Scouts recently built a platform outside the wash 
house to hold a meeting 

For the girls in the camp the Wards have organized a sewing class for “those 
that are interested.” 

TENT CHURCH 


The camp also contains a tent church in which Winton conducts services two 
evenings a week and on Sunday. 

Not all crew chiefs have the initiative, drive, and sense of responsibility dis- 
played by the Ward boys. 

Some of them, according to reports, callously shun the workers transported 
to the farms at “S10 a head,” Clinton Ward said, and take no interest in the 
camps. 

CAMPS SHOW NEGLECT 


And the camps show it. South Jersey farmers are understandably discouraged 
when they turn over a clean camp, meeting all the requirements of the State. 
and discover within a short time that screens are torn, trash and garbage are 
thrown out of the front door, clothes are washed in shower rooms by letting hot 
water, installed at great expense, run on them all night. 

Senator Williams, Democrat, of New Jersey, believes “the root problem is a 
lack of fundamental education and knowledge of modern living.” 

Two bills, introduced to Congress, to improve migrant education, will be out- 
lined in the next article. 


LEGISLATION PROPOSED To ASSIST MIGRANTS 
(By Eleanor G. Collie) 


Senator Williams, Democrat of New Jersey, introduced two bills January 20. 
aimed at improving and expanding educational opportunities for migrant workers 
and their children. 

In presenting the bills, Williams stated “the legislation provides a modest 
program of Federal assistance to help overcome the unique problems and added 
burdens connected with the education of our migratory workers and to help 
improve the fundamental education of the migratory workers themselves.” 

Requesting that $250,000 he appropriated for each of 4 years for adult edu- 
cation, the New Jersey Senator said sums could be requested by States if a 
“local educational agency * * * sets out a program of adult education which 
provides fundamental education and training for modern living * * *.” 


EMPHASIZES EDUCATION 


Other provisos, mainly administrative, are contained in the adult education 
bill, but Williams emphasizes practical education in family living. 

In his summary he said instructional programs could include “meetings, 
demonstrations, and films on such subjects as the relationship between sanitary 
facilities and personal health, the preparation of family budgets and methods 
of handling family finances, instruction in clothes care and nutritious and 
economical preparation of food.” 
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Speaking of migrant children Williams said “even in the best of circumstances 
the constant movement of these children is enough to insure a serious lag in 
their educational lives.” 

The Migrant Children Educational Assistance Act proposed by Williams pro- 
vides Federal financial assistance to States where migrant children attend schools 
for a school term or a school year. 


AID TO SUMMER CLASSES 


Grants would also be available for the establishment or continuation of sum- 
mer sessions in rural areas where migrant families are temporarily housed. 

In subsequent comments Williams referred to a special demonstration project 
now underway in New Jersey. 

Initiated by the National Child Labor Committee, a private organization, work- 
ing through the New Jersey Bureau of Migrant Labor, the project has as its 
goal the development of methods for providing the best schooling possibile for 
migrant children. 

Called “the New Jersey Migrant Education Demonstration Project” the pro- 
gram is administered by the Migrant Labor Board, established by the Bureau 
of Labor. 

Curtis Gatlin, field representative for the National Child Labor Committee, 
is also consultant to the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Migrant Education, 
which assists the Migrant Labor Board. 


SPECIFIC AIMS 


Specitic aims of the demonstration project. so-called because of its ‘possible 
example” to other States, include gaining public interest and support through 
State and local citizens’ committees; spring and fall surveys, by volunteers, to 
check potential and actual enrollment of migrant children in local schools. 

Also finding locations for additional summer schools ; securing adequate financ- 
ing to enlarge summer school facilities; the develpment of a long-range pro- 
gram to meet continuing needs. 

Teachers at the Woodstown School would be pleased if the aims also included 
a Spanish-speaking interpreter. Language barriers are further obstacles to the 
current effort to take up some of the slack in the “educational lag” that dis- 
turbs the advocates of this program. 


ADVISORY UNIT CHAIRMAN 


John W. Seabrook, chairman of the Migrant Labor Board, is also chairman 
of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee composed of representatives of 19 or- 
ganizations in the State and 3 members at large: Miss Jane A. Stretch, editor 
of the Courier-Post ; Mrs. Edward Ingling, principal, Migrant Summer Schools, 
and Senator Williams. 

Evaluating the worth of the project to date. Raymond F. Male, commissioner. 
department of labor and industry, reported to the advisory committee recently : 
“In New Jersey, the summer schools have proven their ability to increase 
literacy, to improve health, and to enable the migrant child to adapt himself 
better to the strange world of northern towns and farm camps.” 


{From the New York Times Magazine, Apr. 24, 1960] 


For 500,000—STILL “Tospacco Roap’—“BEEN EVERYWHERE, Got NOWHERE” Is THE 
PLAINT OF AMERICA’S MIGRANT FARMWORKERS, WHO IN AN AGE OF AFFLUENCE 
Live From PLACE TO PLACE—AND Day TO Day 


(By A. H. Raskin *) 


Bedraggled caravans are rumbling north from Florida, from Texas, and from 
southern California. They carry the landless army of workers on the land—the 
half-million migratory farm laborers who harvest much of the nation’s food, yet 
are so completely outside the protection of laws enacted to guarantee a modicum 
of security for al! other wage earners that they have become known as the 
“excluded” Americans. 





1A. H. Raskin has been writing on labor for the New York Times for nearly 30 years. 
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“I been everywhere, and I got nowhere” is the migrant’s lament. He follows the 
sun and the crops, an indigent in an affluent society. He travels over highways 
lined with de luxe motels, their neon signs boasting of good food and television in 
every room. But journey’s end for him is likely to be a tarpaper shack, a chicken 
coop, a tent or a dilapidated barn. 

He tends the rich soil, helping to produce such plenty that the Government pays 
his employers to stop planting, or buys their oversupply to swell Uncle Sam's 
hoard of surplus crops. Yet the migrant and his family are undernourished—a 
factor that contributes to making their disease rate double that of citizens with 
higher incomes and more stable jobs. 

These are the dispossessed ones of a farm economy increasingly dominated by 
giant agricultural corporations; and they are even more subject to the dislocating 
impact of new technology than workers in our swiftly automating factories, 
offices, mines, and distributing networks. 

The migrants are sharecroppers evicted by the onrush of mechanization, tenant 
farmers unequipped for a shift to urban employment, members of minority groups 

Negroes and Mexican Americans—turned into nomads by the racial antagonisms 
that shut them out of opportunities for education and self-improvement. These 
are the discards of a rural revolution, the 1960 counterparts of the Okies and 
Arkies whose suffering was impressed on the public consciousness two decades 
ago by John Steinbeck’s “The Grapes of Wrath.” 

No Federal minimum wage law sets a floor under their pay scales or a ceiling 
over their working hours. They share with the rest of the country’s 2 million 
hired farmhands vulnerability to a chaotic wage structure that puts them further 
and further behind industrial pay standards each year. A half-century ago farm- 
workers earned two-thirds as much as factory workers. By the end of World War 
II the ratio had dropped to a little less than half. The present farm average of 
SO cents an hour is barely a third the factory average of $2.29. 

And even this fails to give a real measure of the farmworker’s penury. For 
at man must live by the year, not by the hour. On that yardstick, the farm 
laborer is so much an alien to normal American standards that Protestant mis- 
sionaries from 27 countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa seek assignment to mi- 
grant work camps. They explain that conditions there come closest to matching 
those they will have to contend with when they move on to stations in Nepal, 
Sierra Leone, Korea, and other areas of great want. 

The migrant works when there is a crop to tend and that means, for all his 
traveling, an average of 1 day in 3 on a year-round basis. A freeze, a drought, 
or a blight may cut even this meager expectation by wiping out a harvest on 
which he counted for a month or more of work. The farmworker's average total 
earnings for 1958, the latest year for which Government records have been tabu- 
lated, came to $961, and $195 of this was derived from odd jobs he managed to 
tind outside farming. 

With their fathers’ wages so far below the national average family income of 
$6.520 a year, the children of these wanderers are in bondage to the cycle of 
crops that shapes their lives. A boy is born “in the potatoes”; his baby sister 
dies “in the asparagus.” By the time a voungster is 10, he is much more expert 
at cultivating the fields than at cultivating his mind. A Florida educator summed 
up the problem bluntly: “Beans are in competition with school in this county, 
and beans are winning out.” 

In the few States that even attempt to enforce child-labor prohibitions in agri- 
culture, the need for extra family income is so strong that parents and children 
conspire to frustrate the inspectors. Their advent causes a quick spread across 
the fields of some such watchword as “Pick ’em clean, Joe.” This is the signal 
for all the underage harvesters to flatten themselves among the vegetables until 
the intruders go away. 

For the communities through which they pass, the education of the migrant 
children is an unwelcome and usually an unaccepted responsibility. The reasons 
are simple: school funds are limited, classes overcrowded, teachers overworked— 
a combination that evokes no enthusiasm over a large-scale influx of rootless 
strangers whose unorthodox upbringing and sketchy prior schooling complicate 
the task of assimilation. 

Pilot projects in New York and several other States have demonstrated that 
the education problem can be met with encouraging results where the will to 
meet it exists. But hostility is still the predominant community attitude toward 
the migrant, not only in schools but in social and civie affairs. 

It is only when disaster hits, in the form of fire, flood, or other destructive quirk 
of nature, that the community's heart opens to the agricultural wayfarer and 
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epgulfs him in a torrent of public and private benevolence. But the compassion 
passes With the emergency. The transient farmworker then finds himself again a 
voiceless, voteless outsider, wanted only so long as there is a crop to gather. 

Now that the northward trek has begun, you can see him through the windows 
of a dilapidated bus, or sitting on an overturned bushel basket in the back of a 
truck, or crowded with his family and all their belongings in an automobile with 
threadbare tires. Or you will find him standing stolidly by the road while his 
crew leader tries to fix an ancient motor. 

His route may carry him close to the launching pads that some day will start 
a man toward outer space, but his concern will be with the tarpaulin under 
which he huddles to avoid a pelting rain. His earthly goods are crammed 
into a galvanized washtub, a gunny sack, and a cardboard valise or two. A 
patchwork quilt, a guitar, a one-legged doll, a Bible, a pinup torn from a maga- 
zine—these symbolize gracious living for the migrant. 

Visit his lodgings and you are likely to feel yourself back with Jeeter Lester 
on “Tobacco Road.” The dismaying part of this feeling is that what you see 
represents a substantial improvement over the conditions of a few years ago 

Yet for every tidy migrant camp, there remain a dozen in which a displaced 
person would find it hard to escape memories of his days in a concentration 
camp. Narrow cubicles to house a family of six, with a bed, a kerosene stove, 
and a stark electric bulb as the sole furnishings; stopped-up plumbing in the 
central sanitary units and a general atmosphere of filth and neglect are the hall- 
marks of these blue-sky slums. 

A Catholic priest told a Senate subcommittee a few months ago that he 
visited a migrant family in Indiana one evening to bring two pairs of shoes 
for children who needed them to go to school. The family consisted of father, 
mother, and eight youngsters, packed into a cabin that measured 14 by 21 feet. 
As the priest was leaving, the eldest daughter asked whether the church could 
supply some baby clothes. 

The priest said “Yes” and asked to see the baby. The girl's reply was that 
her mother was going to give birth that night. The mother was resting on 
the bed in the dim light at the rear of the cabin, and it was only then that the 
priest discovered she had been planning to deliver without medical assistance 
in the crowded room. He rushed her to South Bend, where she had the baby 
ina hospital less than 2 hours later. 

Such stoicism is characteristic of the migrant. In a period of rising social 
restlessness, this most rootless of Americans shows little disposition to rebel or 
even to rail against his lot. 

The chairman of the subcommittee investigating migrant problems, Senator 
Harrison A. Williams of New Jersey, got an insight into how little it takes 
to make some migrants happy when he inspected a shack within sight of Prince- 
ton’s spires. It was a tumbledown hut, with no table or chairs—merely a bed, 
a two-burner stove, and a board for pots and pans. But what made it home for 
the lady of the house was an orange crate set on end and covered with a strip 
of oil cloth, on which nestled her jam and condiments. “Since I got my shelf, 
everything is lovely,” she told the Senator. 

Perhaps the cruelest part of the migrant’s plight is that much of his under- 
employment and depressed wage status stems from his involuntary competition 
with a group of workers even more deprived than he. This group is made up 
of the 450,000 Mexican nationals (known as braceros, from the Mexican word 
for strong-armed men) who are brought in each year to do contract labor on 
large farms in Texas, California, and other Southwestern States. 

They are a legalized version of the wetbacks who used to ford the Rio Grande 
until the exploitation to which they were subjected and their undercutting 
effect on the already abysmal standards of domestic farm labor forced a joint 
decision by the United States and Mexico to stop the illicit movement. 

Now a panel of consultants appointed by Secretary of Labor Mitchell reports 
that abuses are ingrained in the program set up to prevent unfair competition 
between the American migrants and the Mexicans. Its conclusion is that wage 
levels have been forced down and domestic workers frozen out of jobs in regions 
dominated by what the AFL-CIO calls imported colonialism. 

The whole program functions like a transplant from “Alice in Wonderland.” 
Its aim is to confine the employment of foreign workers to crops deemed essen- 
tial by Secretary of Agriculture Benson. But he declares no commodities non- 
essential, not even those the taxpayers are already being charged millions of 
dollars to store as surplus. The result is that 60 percent of the braceros work 
crops in surplus supply. 
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The synthetic character of the “labor shortage” they come to relieve is best 
illustrated in Texas, which imported 225,000 Mexican nationals to work in its 
fields iast year. The vacuum they filled was created in large measure by the 
departure of tens of thousands of Texans of Mexican extraction for migratory 
jobs at higher pay in Oregon, Washington, and the Midwest. Little wonder that 
Secretary Mitchell and many other experts have concluded that establishment of 
a Federal minimum wage for farmworkers is imperative. 

The difficulty is in piercing the political and economic walls that have long 
blocked the extension to migrants of the same social benefits the rest of us take 
for granted. In a year when farm income is down 16 percent and farmers are 
vowing vengeance at the polls, few ranking Republicans or Democrats are eager 
to accept responsibility for raising farm labor costs or otherwise antagonizing 
farm operators. 

The growers contend that all the pressure for intensified regulation comes 
from do-gooders and kKnow-nothings. They speak glowingly of the character- 
building effect of living and working together in family groups. They extol a 
calling that enables the migrant to indulge the same sun-worshipping urge as the 
millionaire with a summer estate in the North and a winter retreat in the South, 
They rattle off the records of a laborer with three children under 16 who made 
$1,039.89 in a month picking strawberries or one with six children who made 
$613.30 in 2 weeks. 

And in almost the same breath they complain that many migrants turn decent 
housing into pigsties, drink, fight, and comport themselves at a jungle level of 
morality. They see no reason why they should be expected to pay an industrial 
wage to workers whom industry has rejected or bypassed, and they warn that 
pushing up costs not only will make food and cotton more expensive to the con- 
sumer but also will price the migrant out of the labor market and hasten his re 
placement by machines. 

The champions of improved standards are less sure that higher farm wages 
Will actually mean higher food prices. They rely on the increased incentive 
for investing in labor-saving equipment to step up productivity and thus neutral- 
ize much of the rise in the total labor bill. This expectation is heightened by the 
extent to which the rovers are concentrated in huge factories in the field, rather 
than on the vanishing family farm. 

The great bulk of all migrants and braceros work on 5 percent of the country’s 
farms: the lower their pay scales, the tougher it is for the family farmer to 
compete with these “agribusinesses.”” Yet the front for most of the pleas to 
exempt farm laborers from protective legislation is provided by the hardships 
that would be inflicted on the very farmers who don’t hire them. 

The friends of the migrant are unimpressed with the suggestion that he is too 
barbaric to respect good housing. To argue that, having been born to squalor, 
he revels in its perpetuation is to repeat the classic defense of slum landlords 
in the “lung blocks” of the old East Side that it was pointless to give immigrant 
tenants bathtubs because they would merely use them to store coal. 

Already scores of big farmers in all sections have discovered that decent hous- 
ing is a potent lure for good workers. They come, they stay, and they sign up 
to come again next year. Church groups supply volunteers to teach the women 
the rudiments of homemaking. 

The greatest problem for the instructors, accustomed to such comforts as 
refrigerators, washing machines, private bathrooms, telephones, rugs, and _pic- 
tures on the wall, is to realize how distant these appurtenances of normal exist- 
ence are from the special world of the migrant. 

A carpentry teacher was blithely showing a group of youthful farmworkers 
how to make bookends before it was brought home to him that they had neither 
hooks nor tables to put them on. An instructor in home nursing found she had 
lost her class after painstakingly telling them how to make their sick husbands 
or children feel better. “Use plenty of pillows, and be sure to brighten up the 
bed tray with a flower,” was her tinkling advice. 

Out of such experiences does come better understanding between the residents 
of nowhere and the communities they touch. But real acceptance has yet to be 
achieved. The wanderers remain orphans in a welfare state, as much in need 
of the sheltering arm of government as they were in 1951 when President Tru- 
man’s Commission on Migratory Labor dubbed them “children of misfortune. 

Ironically, one of the places they need protection most is to curb the rapacity 
of the unscrupulous among their own crew leaders and labor contractors. These 
are the middlemen who link migrant and grower in a hiring system more sls 
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e ceptible to rackets than the outlawed “shape-up” on the New York-New Jersey 
ts waterfront. ’ 

. The crew leaders vank themselves out of the migrant stream by their own 
he will to succeed. Too often their success is built on kickbacks, jacked-up prices 
ry for food and liquor, and a monopoly over gambling, prostitution, and marijuana. 
2 A recent report by the Oregon Bureau of Labor indicated that the four largest 
’ Syanish-speaking labor contractors in the West received direct fees totaling 
ng 88,625 to $17.250 a week from their 5.750 crew members. And this, it was 
he emphasized, Was only part of their take. : 

If any farm-labor bill goes through Congress this year. it will probably be one 
~ calling for the registration of crew leaders and the filing of reports intended 
ing to eradicate chiseling. aoe 

The discovery by the Williams subcommittee that at least half the 100,000 
nes migrant children of school age are 1 to 4 years behind in scholastic attainment 
ter- has prompted a bill to provide Federal funds for educating such youngsters in 
la local schools. Companion measures would finance special courses to train 
the grownups in the fundamentals of modern living and make available Gov- 
ith. ernment insured loans to help substitute homes for hovels. ; 
ade W hether these efforts can be meaningful without a frontal attack on low farm 
ade pay is conjectural. But the prospect of any real battle in Congress this year 

to extend the principles of the Fair Labor Standards Act to farmworkers seems 
ent nil. , ’ : ‘ . " . ed 
1 of The only bit of social legislation that treats the migrant as a first-class citizen 
rial is the old-age insurance program of the Federal Social Security Act. And 
hat even here collection abuses by employers and crew leaders cheat many migrants 
com out of their eligibility rights. 
— Migrants are almost total outsiders in unemployment insurance, and only in 
California, Ohio, and Hawaii do they have the same safeguards under work- 
ares men’s compensation as other workers. Residency laws bar them from public 
tive relief in most States and such commonplaces of industrial employment as paid 
tral- vacations, holidays, sick leave, overtime, and employer-financed pension or wel- 
- the fare funds are unknown to them. 
pee Farm organizations favor leaving it to the States to erect whatever new legal 
| shields may be necessary. However, William L. Batt, Jr.. secretary of labor and 
tess industry in Pensylvania, a State far ahead of most in developing a forceful 
ote labor code, says it will be 2005 or later before any kind of national protection 
8 to emerges from State-by-State action. 
ships Many experts believe that no real solution can be found until mechanization 
becomes so universal that the only seasonal farmworkers needed will be a 
5 ies relatively small force of mobile technicians enjoying the same high wages as the 
alor, roving construction crews that build massive dams, hydroelectric plants, and 
lore atomic energy installations. 
vant But, salutary as such a development may be in long-range terms, it points 
’ toa generation of migrationless migrants caught in a transitional squeeze that 
how will make them largely public charges while they receive the retraining neces- 
mn up sary to fit them for work in an urban setting. 
omen Will such monumental problems be solved—both those that make the migrant’s 
today so dark and those that shadow his tomorrow? This is the answer Secre- 
ta ae tary Mitchell gives: 
1 pie _ “The migrant problem will not be ignored, nor can people be led to ignore 
vile it. Our community will tind ways to solve it, and by community I mean the 
: community of citizens that make up America, citizens with wisdom and com- 
ties passion and good sense, and citizens who save their final censure for those who 
sither ‘tand by and seem unable to find within their economy a place for conscience.” 
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1620 MIGRATORY LABOR 


I. A. 154—TABLE 5S—-DISABLING WORK INJURIES,* BY NATURE OF INJURY 


CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 1959 


a ee = 
Nature of injury 


Total 


Amputations, loss of, paralysis 
Amputation, severance 
Loss of eye, sight 
Loss of hearing 
Paralysis 


Burns and scalds 
Chemical burn 
Welding flash burn 
X-ray, radiation burn 
Other burns and scalds 


Cuts, lacerations, punctures, abrasions 

Cut, laceration, puncture 

Imbedded splinter or chip (except in 
eye) 

Animal or insect bite 

Blister 

Infection resulting from cut, 
laceration, etc. 

Abrasion or sorape 


Strains, sprains, dislocations, hernias 
Strain, sprain 
Dislocation 
Kernia 
Injury, nature not stated or n.e.c. 
due to overexertion, sudden, or 
awkward movement 


| Number | Nature of injury 


Fractures 


Ocoupational diseases 

Tuberculosis 

Other infective or parasitic disease 

Diseases of the ear 

Diseases of the eye 

Diseases of the lungs and respiratory 
system 

Dermatitis and other skin diseases 

Diseases of the bones or organs of 
movement 

Poisoning 

Heat exhaustion, frostbite, sunburn, 
etc. 

Occupational diseases, n.e.c. 


Bruises, contusions 


Nature of injury, other 


Drowning, asphyxiation (fatal) 

Electrocution 

Concusgion 

Shock 

Cardio-vascular strain or disease 

Injuries to the eye (excluding eye 
diseases 

Internal injuries 

Other injuries, n.e.c. 





Crushing injuries 


* Nature not reported 


I. A. 154—TABLE 6-—-DISABLING WORK INJURIES ,* BY COUNTY OF OCCURRENCE 
CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 1959 


Alameda 
Alpine 
Amador 

Butte 
Calaveras 
Colusa 
Contra Costa 


Del Norte 
El Dorado 
Fresno 
Glenn 
Humboldt 
Imperial 


Inyo 


Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 
Madera 
Marin 


For footnote see page 9« 


Mariposa 
Mendocino 
Merced 
Modoc 
Mono 
Monterey 
Napa 


Nevada 
Orange 
Placer 
Plumas 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Benito 


San Bernardino 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 


Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 
Sierra 
Siskiyou 
Solano 
Sonoma 


Stanislaus 
Sutter 
Tehama 
Trinity 
Tulare 
Tuolumne 
Ventura 


Yolo 
Yuba 


Out of State 


Place unknown 
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MIGRATORY LABOR 


LE 5—-DISABLING WORK INJURIES,®* 
CALIFORNIA, NOVELBER 1959 


Nature of injury 


Fractures 


Occupational diseases 
Tuberculosis 
Other infective or parasitic diseases 
Diseases cf the ear 
Diseases of the eye 
Diseases of the lungs and respiratory 
system 
Dermatitis and other skin diseases 
Diseases of the tones or organs cf 
movement 
ctures, abrasions Poisoning 
lacerati puncture | { Heat exhaustion, frostbite, sunburn, 
sdded splinter or chip (except in etc. 
] Yecupational diseases, n.e.c. 


Bruises, contusions 


jue to overexertion, sudden, 


awkward movement 


hernias 














Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 
Madera 
Marin 


For footnote 


see pege 17. 


Nature of injury, other 


Drowning, osphyxiation (fatal 

Electrocution 

Concussion 

Shock 

Cardio-vascular strain or disease 
Injuries to the eye (excluding eye 
diseases) 

Internal injuries 

Uther injuries, n.e.c. 


Nature not reported 


. 
> 6——DISABLING “ORK INJURIES, BY COUNTY OF OCCURRENCE 


CALIFORNIA, NOVEMBER 1959 


County 


Mariposa 
Mendocino 
Merced 
Modoc 
Mono 
Monterey 


Napa 


Nevada 
Orange 
Placer 
Plumas 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Benito 


San Bernardino 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 

San luis Obispo 
San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 


Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 
Sierra 
Siskiyou 
Solano 
Sonoma 


Stanislaus 
Sutter 
Tehama 
Trinity 
Tulare 
Toolumne 
Ventura 


Yolo 
Yuba 


Out of State 


Place unknown 
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LE 5--DISABLING WORK INJURIES ,* BY NATURE OF INJURY 


CALIFORNIA, DICEMBER 1959 


Nature of injury 


Total 
Amputations, loss of, paralysis 
Amputation, severance 
Loss of eye, sight 
Loss of hearing 
Paralysis 


Burns and scalds 
Chemical burn 
Welding flash burn 
X-ray, radiation burn 
Other burns and scalds 


~ . | 
Cuts, lacerations, punctures, abrasions 


tion 


Number ' 





Cut, laceration, 
Imedded splinter 
eye) 

Animal or insect bite 

Blister 

Infection resulting from cut, 
laceration, etc. 

Abrasion or scrape 


puncture 


or chip 


(except in 


Strains, sprains, dislocations, hernias 
Strain, sprain 
Dislocation 
Rernia 
Injury, nature no 

due 
awkward 


+ 


stat 
overexertion, s 


movement 


to mn, su 


Crushing injuries 


Mendocino 


Merc 
Modo 
Mono 
Mont 


Calaveras 
Colusa 
Contra Costa 


Del Norte 
El Dorado 
Fresno 
Glenn 
Humboldt 
Imperial 
Inyo 


Rive 


San 


Kern 

Kings 

Lake 
Lassen 

Los Angeles 
Madera 
Marin 


San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
San 
Sant. 


For footnote see page 


ed 
c 


erey 


Napa 


Nevada 
Orange 
Placer 
Plumas 


rside 


Sacramento 


Benito 


Bernardino 
Diego 
Francisco 
Joaquin 
Luis Obispo 
Mateo 

a Barbara 


Nature of injury 


Fractures 


Occupational diseases 
Tuberculosis 
Other infective 
Diseases of the 
Diseases of the 
Diseases of the 

system 
Dermatitis and other skin diseases 
Diseases of the bones or organs of 
movement 
Poisoning 
Heat exhaustion, frostbite, 
etc. 
Occupational diseases, n.e.c. 


or parasitic diseases 
ear 
eye 
lungs and respiratory 


sunburn, 


Bruises, contusions 


Nature of injury, other 
Drowning, asphyxiation (fatal) 
Electrocution 
Concussion 
Shock 
Cardio-vascular strain or disease 
Injuries to the eye (excluding eye 
diseases) 
Internal injuries 
Other injuries, n.e.c. 


2 


Nature not reported 





Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 
Sierra 
Siskiyou 
Solano 
Sonoma 


Stanislaus 
Sutter 
Tehama 
Trinity 
Tulare 
Tuolumne 
Ventura 


Yolo 
Yuba 


Out of State 


Place unknown 


ease ceaeel 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
DIVISION OF LABOR STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
October 13, 1959 
Hon. Jonn F. HENNING 
Director of Industrial Relations 


I transmit herewith the annual report on disabling work injuries in California for 
the year 1958. 


The report summarizes employers’ reports of disabling injuries filed with the Divi- 
sion of Labor Statistics and Research pursuant to the provisions of the California 


Labor Code. 


This summary points to continued progress toward reducing the work injury rate in 
California. In 1958 the rate declined to 31.7 disabling injuries per 1,000 employees— 
the lowest in the State’s history. California has achieved a remarkable record in acci- 
dent prevention in recent years. As the report points out, the number of lost-time 
injuries in this State has risen only 8 percent since the end of World War II while 
the number of employees at work in industries covered by the State workmen’s com- 
pensation law has increased 58 percent. 


We hope that in presenting facts on where, how, and why work injuries happen 
we are contributing in some measure toward the further reduction in the tragic toll of 


life and limb in California industries. 
Respectfully, 
/ 
Maurice I. Gersuenson, Chief 
Division of Labor Statistics and Research 
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CALIFORNIA WORK INJURIES 
SUMMAR Fatalities 





Th 1958 marked continued progress in on-the In contrast to the drop in nonfatal injuries, there was 
b safety. The work injury rate in California declined a rise of 8 percent in work deaths in 1958—to 852 from 
32.4 disabling injuries per 1,000 employees in 1957 786 in 1957 
31.7 in 1958—the lowest in the State’s histor The average rate of work fatalities for all industries 
Lost-t work injuries numbered 144,366 1958 combined was two deaths for every 10,000 employees 
below the 1957 total of 148,631. During But fatality rates varied widely from industry to indus 
nber of persons at work in industries covered try—from no deaths in some industries to 16 per 10,006 
California Workmen's Compenation Act aver mployees in metal mining 

| percent less than in 195 Chart II pictures the seven industries in California 

Subst il progress in reducing the work injur te with the highest work fatality rates 
s is indicated by the long-term trend shown On-the-job deaths recorded by the Division of Labor 
Chart I. Between 1945 and 1958 lost-time injuries ros Statistics and Research include (1) deaths in which find- 
nly 8 percent while the number of employees in indus ngs and award decisions were issued by the Industrial 
ries covered by the California workmen's compensation \ccident Commission; (2) fatalities for which liability 
ed 58 percent vas accepted by the insurance carrier or the self-insurer 


CHART |. INDEX OF DISABLING WORK INJURIES 
AND EMPLOYMENT 


1945 = 100 CALIFORNIA, 1945-1958 


EMPLOYMENT 


em un 


130 


120 
WORK INJURIES 





1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950-1951 32 «1953. «1954 1955s «1956S «1957 ~—Ss«*1958 
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without an Industrial Accident Commission determina- 
tion; and (3) deaths for which compromise and release 
settlements were approved by the Commission. Death 
claims heard by the Commission and ruled to be nonin 
dustrial are not included. 

The trend of total work deaths recorded, deaths for 
which findings and awards were issued or liability ac 
cepted, and deaths for which compromise and release 
settlements were approved appears below 


FS Aissued CSR settlements approved 


or liability Percent of 
Year Total accepted Number deaths recorded 
1954 706 595 111 15.7 
1955 767 634 133 17.3 
1956 827 664 163 19.7 
1957 786 615 171 21.8 
1958 852 631 221 25.9 


As the above tabulation shows, the number of deaths 
recorded as settled by compromise and release agreements 








CHART II. 


INDUSTRY 
METAL MINING 
NONMETALLIC MINING AND 
QUARRYING 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS, OTHER 
THAN BUILDING 
LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 


TRUCKING AND WAREHOUSING 
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SEVEN INDUSTRIES WITH HIGHEST 
WORK FATALITY RATES 
CALIFORNIA, 1958 


NUMBER OF WORK DEATHS PER 10,000 EMPLOYEES 
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has increased in the past five years. On the other hand. 
the number of deaths for which findings and awards were 
issued or for which liability was accepted immediately by 
the carrier or self-insured employer has followed a tela- 
tively flat trend. As a result, the proportion of all deaths 
settled by compromise and release has risen each year, 


INDUSTRY 


Work injury rates dropped to new lows in 1958 in al] 
major industry divisions except one. The single exception 
was State and local government in which the injury rate 
rose to a record high 
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Disabling injuries 

per 1,000 workers 
Industry division 1950 1957 1958 
Average—all industries combined 41.8 32.4 31.7 
Agriculture 54.0 50.0 49.5 
Mineral extraction 100.7 69.6 54.6 
Construction 96.8 76.9 75 6 
Manutact 48.4 29.9 28.7 

, communication, 

47.7 
34.0 
Finance, insurance, real estate 12.5 
Service 24.7 
State and local government 27.6 


34.5 
26.6 

8.4 
19.3 
35.5 


Nw 
sw 


CSRKRAD 


wy 
wom 


Injury rate trends in individual industries since 1951 
appear in table 4. 

Chart III presents a dramatic picture of the number of 
workers spared injury in the past eight years. If the in 
wurv rates recorded in 1950 had remained unchanged over 
the eight year span, some 224,000 more workers would 
have suffered disabling injury than actually were hurt 
In 1958 alone, there would have been 45,330 additional 
jost-time injuries. 

On the dark side, the rate in government has risen 
steadily since 1950. Four thousand government employees 
were disabled at work in 1958 along w ho would not have 
been hurt had the 1950 injury rate prevailed. 

While nearly all industries demonstrated progress in 
reducing work injury rates in 1958, several industry 
groups achieved particularly notable gains. 

Highlighted below are significant changes in several 
industries 


Mineral extraction—Lost-time work injuries in min- 
eral extraction industries were down 27 percent in 1958— 
1,844 as against 2,511 in the previous year. The number 
in drilling contracting was cut by more than half, to 
407 in 1958 from 824 in 1957. 

The drop in total mineral extraction injuries greatly 
exceeded the 9 percent employment decline in 1958. 
Mineral extraction industries as a group experienced the 
steepest injury rate reduction of any major industry divi- 
sion, with 54.6 lost-time injuries per 1,000 workers in 
1958 compared with 69.6 in 1957 

Metal mines reported substantially fewer injuries—200 
in 1958 compared with 315 in 1957. Despite the re- 
duction, metal mining remains the highest-rate industry 
in California, with 105.3 disabling injuries per 1,000 
workers 


Manufacturing—The work injury rate in manufac- 
turing plants declined to a new low of 28.7 lost-time in- 
juries per 1,000 workers in 1958, down from the previous 
low of 29.9 in 1957. 

Most individual manufacturing industries recorded 
trends similar to that for the group as a whole—a decline 
in the number of persons at work accompanied by an 
even greater drop in the number of work injuries. 
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Although fewer nonfatal injuries were suffered, work 
fatalities in manufacturing were up in 1958 from the pre- 
vious yeat—187 compared with 167 in 1957. A substan- 
tial increase occurred in deaths in aircraft production, 27 
in 1958 as against 14 a year earlier. Deaths in logging also 
rose in 1958 to 42 from 37 in 1957. 


Transportation, communication, and utilities—Sub- 
stantial declines in injuries in most transportation indus- 
tries and in telephone and telegraph companies were 
almost entirely offset by a rise in utilities. The number 
of work injuries reported by publicly operated utilities 
rose substantially in 1958 while the number in privately 
operated utilities increased moderately. 

Work injury rates in the transportation and communi- 
cation segments of the industry edged down to all-time 
lows. The rate for telephone and telegraph companies, 
4.7 disabling injuries per 1,000 employees, was the lowest 
for any industry in the State. 

Work deaths in transportation, communication, and 
utilities moved sharply upward to 113 in 1958 from 99 
in 1957. Nearly all the increase occurred in trucking, 


with 46 fatalities reported in 1958 compared with 30 in 
1957. 


Government—State and local government was the 
only major industry group with a higher injury rate in 
1958 than in 1957—35.4 lost-time injuries per 1,000 
employees as against 33.9 in the previous year. 

The actual number of work injuries reported by gov- 
ernment agencies rose 1] percent—16,677 in 1958 from 
15,014 a year earlier while employment increased 9 per- 
cent. 

Municipal government recorded the highest injury 
rate among government jurisdictions—76.5 lost-time in- 
juries per 1,000 employees. The rate in 1957 was 67.1. 
This increased rate of injuries to city employees was re- 
sponsible for nearly all the rise in the rate for government 
as a whole. The high injury rate in city government 
reflects the large number of injuries in such public service 
activities as police and fire protection. In 1958, more than 
20 percent of all injuries to city employees were suffered 
by policemen, and 18 percent by firemen. 

In county government, the rate of 32.8 disabling in 
juries per 1,000 employees was up slightly from the rate 
of 31.4 recorded in 1957. About 40 percent of all injured 
county employees worked in county hospitals, and 25 
percent in road or street departments. 

Some 40 percent of all persons employed by State or 
local government worked for local school districts, the 
University of California, or the State colleges, yet em- 
ployees of public schools were involved in only 20 percent 
of all injuries to government employees. Consequently, 
their injury rate was lower than for any other type of 
government jurisdiction—16.9 lost-time injuries for everv 
1,000 school employees in 1958, practically unchanged 
from the rate of 16.7 recorded in 1957 
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CHART III. NUMBER OF INJURIES 
BASED ON 1950 


WORK INJURY RATES, ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL * INJURIES IN 1958, 
AND THEORETICAL NUMBER OF INJURIES PREVENTED, 
1958 AND 1950-58, CALIFORNIA 


Disabling injuries Number of disabling Theoretical reduct 


r 1,000 workers s, 1958 in injuries 





Cumulative 





lustry divisior 1950 1958 Potential * Actual 1958 1950-58 

12 8.4 2,613 1,75¢ 857 5,261 

{ ex 100.7 54. ¢ 3,400 1,844 1,55¢ 5344 
T: 

47.7 34.5 17,042 12,326 4,71¢ 21,019 

S 24.7 19 17,417 13,610 3,807 17,976 

\ $4 49.5 17,131 15,704 1,427 8,856 

( S 27.¢ 35.5 12,965 16,677 712, | %—11,255 

C ct 6.8 75.€ 8,31 22,113 6,200 29,880 

Trade + 26.¢ 34,139 6,711 7,428 32,692 

Manufacturing 48.4 28.7 56,569 33,544 23,025 113,877 

| 
I s re ‘ 10 81 26 171 
Total, all industries 41.8 31 7 i 189,696 144,366 | 45,330 223,821 





* The number of injuries which would have occurred during 1958 if the 1950 injury rate per 
1,000 workers had remained unchanged. 

* Since the injury rate in government increased between 1950 and 1958, 3,712 more workers 
were disabled in 1958 than would have been disabled had the rate not risen since 1950. 
Nore: 45,330 more California workers would have been disabled in 1958 than actually were, 

had the injury rate not been reduced since 1950 
Over the entire period, 223,821 more California workers would have been disabled than actually 


were had the injury rate not been reduced since 1950. 


10 
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RIES PREVENTED, BY INDUSTRY DIVISION, 1958 
1950 INJURY RATES 


ACTUAL NUMBER OF LOST-TIME WORK INJURIES IN 1958, COMPARED WITH THE 
NUMBER WHICH WOULD HAVE OCCURRED IF THE 1950 RATE OF 
INJURIES HAD REMAINED UNCHANGED 


FINANCE, 
INSURANCE, 
REAL ESTATE 


mulative 
950-58 


MINERAL 


ACTUAL INJURIES 
EXTRACTION bo | IN 1958 


5,261 


POTENTIAL INJURIES IN 





1958 AT 1950 RATE 

5.344 TRANSPORTATION, 

COMMUNICATION, 
21,019 
17,976 
11,255 
29,880 

AGRICULTURE 
113,877 
171 GOVERNMENT 

: Fs uth ded et oe 


o 


10,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 50,000 


NUMBER OF INJURIES 


11 
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The rise in number of injuries to State employees, 
other than those in education, was less than the increase 
in the number of persons employed. As a consequence, 
the work injury rate per thousand State employees (ex 
cluding employees of the University and the State col 
leges) fell to 36.3 in 1958 from 37.8 in 1957. 


OCCUPATION 


During 1958 the occupations of injured workers in 
two high-hazard industries—construction and lumber and 
wood products—were analyzed. (See Tables 20 and 21 


Construction 


Nearly 60 percent of all construction workers injured 
on the job were skilled journeymen. Carpenters alone 
accounted for more than 20 percent of all construction 
injuries. 

Journeymen painters and paperhangers, electricians, 
plumbers, and roofers each were responsible for about 4 
percent of the lost-time construction injuries 

Building trades apprentices accounted for 4 percent of 
all injuries in the construction industry 

About one-fourth of all construction workers hurt on 
the job were general laborers or helpers: 

) I 


Lumber Industry 


Fallers, buckers, and choppers were the largest single 
group of workers injured in the lumber and wood prod 
ucts industry, accounting for 10 percent of all injuries 
reported 

Choker setters and hook tenders ranked second among 
the lumbering occupations, with 8 percent of the lost-time 
injuries in the industry. 

Seven percent of the injured were saw operators or 
sawyers, and another 
bearers. 

Other occupations in the lumber industry with sub- 
stantial numbers of injuries were tractor drivers, truck 
drivers, lumber handlers, millwrights, lift operators, and 
graders, markers and sorters. 


percent were green chain off- 


AGENCY INVOLVED 


The agencies associated with on-the-job injuries mirror 
the hazards encountered in the work environment and the 
job operation. These agencies vary considerably from 
industry to industry. As would be expected, ladders ac- 
count for the largest share of injuries on fruit farms, 
drilling equipment in oil fields, motor vehicles in truck- 
ing, and machines in most manufacturing industries. 
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In nearly all. industries, the surfaces upon which 
workers stand or move about rank among the leading 
agencies involved in work mishaps, and for all industries 
taken as a whole, represent the leading source of dis. 
abling job injuries. 

A substantial number of the working surface injuries 
could have been prevented with proper housekeeping 
practices. Four out of every 10 reports of working surface 
injuries indicated the surface was wet, slippery, broken, 
or uneven. Structural failure was responsible for one out 
of every 10 injuries involving scaffolds, platforms, roofs, 
and other elevated areas. 

The kind of accident most frequently associated with 
working surfaces was a fall or slip. A number of accidents 
in which workers bumped against objects also stemmed 
from the unsafe condition of the surface underfoot. 

Working surface injuries were particularly frequent in 
construction. During 1958, one-fifth of all injuries in- 
volving working surfaces were sustained by construction 
workers, and one-fourth of all injuries involving elevated 
working areas were in construction work 

\s in earlier years, vehicles ranked first among the 
agencies responsible for work-connected deaths, and 
second among agents producing nonfatal injuries 

Of the vehicle injuries recorded, 79 percent involved 
motor vehicles. Other vehicles involved in work mishaps 
included aircraft, trains, and nonpowered vehicles such 
as bicycles, and uncoupled trailers. 

Of the workers hurt in motor vehicle accidents, 4] per 
cent were driving the vehicle, 9 percent were passengers, 
and 19 percent were repairing a vehicle. 

Trade was the major industry group in which the 
largest number of vehicle injuries occurred in 1958, fol- 
lowed by transportation, communication, and utilities. 

Hand tools accounted for the third largest number of 
injuries, being involved in one out of every 10 mishaps 
More than one-fourth of these occurred when the tool 
slipped or broke while in use 

Nearly 10 percent of all lost-time injuries were asso 
ciated with containers (both filled and empty). Con- 
tainers ranked as the leading source of injury in grocery 
stores, dairies, and on truck farms 


ACCIDENT TYPE 


More workers were disabled as the result of striking 
against or being struck by an object than from any other 
single type of job accident. 

A worker was struck by the object he was handling in 
more than 40 percent of the “struck by or against” mis 
haps. Often the object was a tool with which he was 
working. 
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CHART V. LEADING OCCUPATIONS OF INJURED SKILLED 
WORKERS IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


CALIFORNIA, 1958 


JOURNEYMEN 
| 


Percent of Journeymen 
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Percent of Apprentices 
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CARPENTER 
WORKER 


PLUMBER 
SHEET METAL 


ROOFER 
ELECTRICIAN 


NOTE: Besed upon 12,567 injuries to skilled workers and 794 injuries to apprentices shown in Table 20 


In 22 percent of the accidents, the worker was hit by a 
falling or flying object. 

Fifteen percent of the workers hurt in “struck by or 
striking against” accidents bumped into stationary objects. 

One out of every four lost-time work injuries in 1958 
was precipitated by strain or overexertion. A number 
of the injuries resulted from improper stance in lifting or 
from attempting to move heavy objects unaided. In 30 
percent of the cases, the agency involved was a container. 
The majority of workers who overexerted in handling 
objects suffered disabling back strains. 

Falls or slips were responsible for 22 percent of all lost 
time work injuries. In well over a third of the cases, the 
worker was hurt in a fall from an elevation 


14 


Motor vehicle accidents continued to represent the 
leading cause of work deaths, accounting for more than 
30 percent of all fatalities. 

About 40 percent of the work-connected vehicular 
deaths were the result of collisions between vehicles, and 
24 percent occurred when vehicles overturned or ran off 
the road. A number of the workers who died were struck 
by motor vehicles. 

One of the most serious accidents on record occurred 
in California in 1958, when a fire broke out in the van of 
a converted farm labor transportation truck, and a crew 
of Mexican Nationals was trapped inside. Fourteen per- 
sons perished in the accident 

Airplane crashes again took a heavy toll, claiming the 
lives of 60 California workers in 1958 
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CHART VI. LEADING OCCUPATIONS OF INJURED 
WORKERS IN LOGGING AND SAWMILLS 


CALIFORNIA, 1958 
Percent 0 5 10 15 


20 


25 30 





FALLER, BUCKER, CHOPPER 


CHOKER SETTER, HOOKER, 
HOOK TENDER 


TRUCK DRIVER 
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Percent 0 5 
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EM 
-O SAW OPERATOR, SAWYER 
Ss 
J 
us 
5 
PULLER, OFFBEARER, N.E.C. 
LUMBER HANDLER | ae 
LIFT OPERATOR | 45] 
i NATURE OF INJURY AND PART OF One out - every : — we an a frac 
: ture, most often involving the lower limbs. 
ore than BODY AFFECTED ; : 
¥ Another one in 10 employees suffered a bruise or con- 
Fou f every 10 Californians who lost time as the dinkaes 
ehicular result rk accidents suffered disabling strains, sprains, rs . 
les. and \ oe Five percent of the workers were disabled as the result 
cles, t hernias. About half of these were back f senik Alia ache ciiiaconeed’ edit alll ae 
; . of occupational diseases. As in past years, poison oak ws 
t ran of While most back strains occurred in lifting, th 3 oo rn a P io Lc — = # 7 
. e most common type of occupational exposure. 
re Struck rving, or shifting objects, many also occurred when 7 ype I — 
tkers slipped or stumbled and twisted as they at Eye injuries, including welding flash burns, loss of an 
occurred » helence eye, and eye diseases, as well as the more frequently 
e van of rations, punctures, or abrasions were sus recorded foreign substances in the eye, accounted for 5 
1 a crew out of every 10 injured workers. Usually percent of the lost-time injuries 
een per- fingers were affected. In a few industries— Although a small fraction of the total, more than 1,500 
fis] ng, box factories, wooden fur Californians suffered amputations at work during 1958. 
ning the tures ither products, and eating and Iwo out of three of these amputations occurred when 
ts and lacerations represented the workers were caught in machinery. The amputations most 
ury ften involved a worker's fingers 
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CHART VII. LEADING AGENCIES INVOLVED 
DISABLING WORK INJURIES 
CALIFORNIA, 1958 
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AGE OF INJURED WORKERS 


The median age of California workers disabled in job 
lents during 1958 was 38 years and 1 month. The 
f injured employees has remained around 


accic 


averaxe 
28 years since 1952 
1e industry groups, median ages ranged from 


ind transportation, Communica 


43.9 years in finance, insurance, and 


Among t 
%6.6 vears in agriculture 
ton and utilities to 
real estate 


; , — . ; 
The median age of workers who died in job accidents 


was 43.6 vears 


CHART VIII. 
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Men hurt at work were, on the average, nearly 4% 
years younger than injured women. Median ages were 
37.4 years for men and 41.8 years for women. 

Fewer injuries were recorded in 1958 than in 1957 for 
nearly every age group, but the sharpest decline was reg- 
istered for workers under 18 years, with a drop of 14 
percent. 

During periods of employment contraction, job oppor- 
tunities for youngsters under 18 become scarcer. The 
effect of the 1953-54 and the 1957-58 recessions on em- 
ployment opportunities is reflected in the decline in the 


LEADING ACCIDENT TYPES 


DISABLING WORK INJURIES 


STRAIN IN LIFTING 


SLIP OR FALL ON SAME LEVEL 


STRUCK BY OBJECT IN 
HANDLING 


FALL FROM ELEVATION 


MOVING MOTOR VEHICLE 
ACCIDENT 


STRUCK BY FALLING OR 
FLYING OBJECT 


CAUGHT IN MACHINE OR 
OTHER MECHANICAL 
APPARATUS 
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CALIFORNIA, 1958 
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proportion of total work uries sustained by youngsters 


in those years 
Disabling injuries to 
workers under 18 
All disabling injuries Percent of all 
for which age reported Number disabling injuries 
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SEX OF INJURED WORKERS 


Women represented more than 30 percent of the work 
force but sustained only 15 percent of all lost-time injuries 
in 1958. 

Although 40 percent of all employees in trade were 
women, only slightly over 20 percent of those hurt on the 
job were women. 

In manufacturing plants, women accounted for more 
than 20 percent of all employees and for 12 percent of the 
injuries. 


CHART IX. PART OF BODY AFFECTED 
DISABLING WORK INJURIES 


CALIFORNIA, 1958 
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WAGES OF INJURED WORKERS 


I immings of C rlife rnia W rk rs injure ] on the job dur 





ig September 1958 average $94.63 a week. The average 


und that of 


¢ ”? 


wage of injured men was 22 a week 


women, $65.52 a week 


\mong the industries, average weekly earnings ranged 
from a low of $60.72 for injured employees in medical 
ind related health services to a high of $131.87 for in 
jured construction workers. 

The trend of average weekly wages for California 


workers disabled on the job during the past ten years 


has been as follows 
Average weekly wage of injured worker 

Year Total Men Women 
November 1949 $63.94 $66.70 $44.48 
J 1950 64.87 69.69 46.67 
1951 72.12 75.71 49.23 

1952 76.50 80.19 52.00 

1953 79.86 83.51 55.63 

1954 80.32 84.10 55.73 

1955 83.49 87.48 57.40 

1956 87.69 71.84 60.58 

1957 90.16 4.71 62.60 

1958 94.63 19.22 65.52 





Throughout 1958 the maximum weekly benefit for 
temporary disability under the California Workmen 
Compensation Act was $50 a week. During September, 
63 percent of all injured employees earned more than 
$80.97, the amount necessary to qualify for the maximum 
weekly benefit. Seventy percent of all injured men earned 
more than this amount. 
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TABLE 1—FATAL A 


Year 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1985 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 





ot available 





TABLE 2—MONTH REPORTED, DISABLING WORK INJURIES, CALIFORNIA, 1954-58 





Total_--- 


January 
February 
March 


April. 
May 
June 


July 
August 
September 


October 
November - 
December 


1946, data not st 


Total 





82,026 
70,076 
56,634 
56,887 
67,008 
72,787 
84,535 
90,217 





85,579 
113,648 


ND 


1954 


132,534 


10,813 
9,704 


10,558 


10,118 
10,689 
11,047 


NONF 


Nonfatal 





113,013 


146,092 


11,177 
10,157 
11,915 


10,467 
12,870 
12,290 
13,327 
14,343 
13,446 


14,220 
12,265 
9,615 
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ATAL DISABLING WORK INJURIES, CALIFORNIA, 1924-58 





a 








| 1 — 
Year Total Fatal | Nonfatal 
1942 131,615 | 671 130,944 
1943 a 152,698 698 | 152,000 
a. 148,643 632 148,011 
1945 133,549 568 | 13298] 
1946 *___ > 588 ° 
1947 149,729 744 «=| 148,985 
1948 142,177 649 | 141,528 
MR oc 128,520 656 | 127,864 
1950__.._- 136,814 | 691 | 136,123 
1951 145,075 682 | 144,393 
1952 146,223 962 | 145,261 
1953 142,715 829 | 141,886 
1954 132,534 706 =| 131,898 
1955 146,092 767 «=| 145,325 
1956 154,172 827 | 153,345 
1957 _. 148,631 786 | 147,845 
1958 144,366 852 143,514 


rictly comparable with earlier years because of revision in methods of compila 


20 
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22,113 
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21 


7,169 
4,985 
1,329 
3,248 

183 

225 
9,959 

478 
1,964 
1,021 
1,100 
2,007 

223 
1,261 





578 
1,327 


3,544 
152 
7,073 
2,081 
346 
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cs 33 
615 
287 
178 
813 
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183 
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1972 
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248 


315 
370 
503 
442 
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TABLE 5—INDUSTRY, ERSARLENG WORK m ENJURIES, ae, 1957 AND 1958 





1958 1957 
Non- Non- 
Fatal fatal Total Fatal fatal 
852 143,514 148,631 786 | 147,845 
89 15,615 16,165 | 79 | 16,086 
74 14,459 15,084 | 71 15,013 
49 5,626 6,006 46 | 5,960 
12 4,774 5,101 10 | 5,091 
1 1,283 1,404 3 1,401 
10 1,977 1,840 12 1,828 
314 268 - | 268 
2 485 465 - 465 
15 1,156 1,081 8 1,075 
1 194 181 2 179 
46 28 - 28 
2 108 106 - 106 
4 402 389 2 387 
8 406 377 4 373 
27 1,817 2,511 25 2,486 
3 197 315 9 306 
6 592 652 652 
9 629 1,158 7 1,151 
3 404 824 7 817 
5 166 251 = 251 
1 59 83 83 
7 331 314 6 308 
2 68 72 3 69 
172 21,941 22,175 163 22,012 
34 7,135 7,068 35 7,033 
77 4,908 5,381 76 5,305 
19 1,310 1,106 22 1,084 
56 3,192 3,833 47 3,786 
- 183 192 4 188 
2 | 223 250 3 247 
61 9,898 9,726 52 9,674 
6 | 472 489 6 | 483 
9 1,955 1,905 7] 1,898 
12 1,009 959 8 951 
8 1,092 1,162 5 1,157 
5 2,002 2,001 5 1,996 
1 222 230 - 230 
6! 1,255 1,161 6 1,155 
- 578 594 2 592 
4 1,313 1,225 13 1,212 
187 33,357 36,934 167 36,7 
5 147 163 | 3 
23 7,050 7,181 20 7, 
6 2,075 2,101 | 7 2; 
1 | 345 317 | 
5 1,587 1,555 3 1 
1 187 188 1 
2 431 468 4 
- 615 744 | 1 
~ 287 317 1 
- 178 195 
5 SOS 705 3 
3 537 591 
~ 183 221 
2 660 759 2 
52 | 5,426 57 5, 
42 1,818 37 I 
6 1,966 15 2 
2 461 1 
1 229 - 
~ 376 3 
~ 329 - 
1 | 247 1 
2 1,313 1 1 
- 370 395 
1 502 537 
1 441 453 1 
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TABLE 3 
































1958 
8 Tot Fatal 
75 4 
i stries QT 7 
1,3 S 
3 
l 
9 
° 
4 
Ot roleum products 1 
Ruboe ducts I 
Leather and leather products 1 
Stone, clay, and glass 8 1,3 10 
Glass and glass products 
Cement e 2 
2 
s 1 
mineral woo! products 1 
s 4 
5 
8 2 
ng nonferrous metals 
2 
Miscellaneous primary metal] industries 1 
Fabricated metal products pete : 3,507 13 
Tin cans and other tinware . 101 2 
Cutlery, tools, and hardware 238 1 
Heating and plumbing equipment 431 3 
Structural meta] products (except sheet metal enn 1,190 5 
Sheet-metal products = 395 2 
Meta! stamping and coating . 612 - 
Lighting fixtures 134 - 
Wire produc 147 - 
aneo bricated metal products 259 - 
y (except electric . 2,557 1 
ines and turbines ‘ 51 
Tractors and agricultural machinery . . 130 - 
Construction and mining machinery 259 2 
Metalworking machinery 297 
Special-industry machinery 270 1 
General industrial machinery 393 1 
Office and store machines ne 58 - 
Service-industry and household machines nina 205 
Miscellaneous machinery | SO4 





Slectrical machinery, equipment, and supplies ; 1,207 a 





Transportation equipment 3,037 35 
Motor vehicles and equipment 793 3 
Aircraft and parts. . -- 1,737 27 
Shipbuilding and repai 496 5 
Other transportation e 11 

Instruments and related 350 1 

Miscellaneous manufacturing it es 931 





Transportation, communication, and utilities 





113 

Railroads 1 
Local railways ar us lines 2 
Privately owned 2 


Publicly operated 







Trucking and warehousing 54 
Trucking (except | i lumber hauling < 46 
Log and lumber ha 2 
Trucking torage household goods 
Ware 
Other « trucking and warehousing 2 

Other m (except water 15 
Bus li yther than city or suburban 
Air transportation (con m carrier 1 


Taxicabs 





Transportation, n.¢ 


22 


4a24prarm 


1 


oO 


INDUSTRY, DISABLING WORK INJURIES, CALIFORNIA, 1957 AND 


654 
1,352 
1,420 

250 














1958—Continued 


1957 


2 652 
0 1,347 
a 1,411 
l 249 


onme— 


| or 
R 


eh 


whl Nene 
= 


» 
rg 
Ss 


: 194 
38 6,04 
30 5,102 
4 0 
2 529 
]ay 
1é& 
is 1,538 
2 126 
10 792 


} 510 


TA 








Non- 
fatal 


652 
1,347 
14ll 

249 
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TABLE 3—INDUSTRY, DISABLING WORK INJURIES, CALIFORNIA, 1957 AND 





| Industr 
iunication, and utilities—Continue 
ansportation 
services 
g 
Air transportation services 
s tion services 








graph 


gas utilities 





Wate t, and sanitary 


| S a 
| K tank s 
| I shippers 
| a pper 
| s s, agents 
. trade 
( i ne 
1 ling 
D 
Reta 
Re g har 





Re g stores 
Re g st 8 
i , 
I ‘ gt 
} 
R 
Service 
H g x 1 
I ind 
Se gs 
4 
M s 
Amus rea 
Med alt 
H 
th hea 
} s — 
} 
| 
| 
Hos . 








services 


resh fruits and vegetables 
and brokers 


retail trade 


aterial dealers 


wholesale and retail trade 


t © 
services 
vices 
garages 
= v es vate 
services 











610 
497 
200 
42 
625 
”) 


06 


26,6: 





1 





1,686 





— 
> 

v 
© 


1958—Continued 


1957 


Fatal fatal 


to 


I OO | ee OOO OO 





| j 287 
1,849 
} 165 
1,684 


6 





1 
i 51 
i 8 
10 
4 Ss 
SU 4,92 
26 203 
1 &32 
26 t 
13 8 
4 225 
i 635 
= 
6 ive 
274 
4 
8 
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TABLE 4—DISABLING WORK INJURIES PER 1,000 WORKERS, BY 
CALIFORNIA, 


Industry 


gas production (including oil- and 





Construction 
General! building contractors and operative builders 


] contractors, other than building 
Special-trade contractors 


Gener 





Manufacturing 
Ordnance and accessories 
Food and kindred products : 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving 
Fish canning and preserving 
Other food and kindred products_- 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other fabricated textile products 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) - 
Furniture and fixtures saben 
Paper and allied products i 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products. - . 
Petroleum products 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, and glass products. _. 
Primary meta! industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except electrical 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies 
Transportation equipment ian 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
Aircraft and parts 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Instruments and related products 


Transportation, communication, and utilities * 
Local railways and bus lines 
Trucking and warehousing 
Other transportation (except water 
Transportation services 
Telephone and telegraph 
Electric and gas utilities. _ - 
Water, heat, and sanitary services 


Trade 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 
Retail general merchandise - 
Retail food and uor stores (including dairies) -............- 
Automotive dealers 
Retail clothing stores 
Retail filling stations 
Eating and drinking places sit areal ‘ 
Lumber and building-material dealers, other combined whole- 

sale and retail trade earbace ‘ 








Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Finance and insurance 
Real estate 


7TnNonNwe 


tow 





ANNO he BO WOOCMWUO WIth w Omit 


VIrNnnNnNaow 


on 





“te RON AIT 


1952-58 


46 


‘1 


043 


137... 


o7 


37.5 


50 


40. 


42 
97 
40 


20 


39 





sun 


OO IONS eb 


Soomnne 


Dnwe 


nie OS 








1954 


48 


47 
70 


Sl 


137 


36 


39.3 


16 
33 


28 
27 
9R 


14 
36 


34. 


10 


32 


1955 


Ooh 


ak] 


ae On Ow w 


ao 
Oe Ie Oe Oe OO 


—-DOeUsIe 


8 34 
5 51 
7 SO 
5 73.5 
3 71 
1 155 
5 64.5 


9 80 


l 78 
3 90.3 
7 76 
5 %. 
l 5 
7 53 
0 53 
3 50 
2 52 
3 38 
9 15 
6 122 
5 56 
5 28 
20 
35 
9 
24 
30 
38 
49 
52 
39 
15 
11 
25 
44 
0 27 
8 38 
3 30 
8 93 
7 41 
6 36 
4 6 
2 14 
0 40 
9 28 
8 26 
3 29 
l 
3 
8 3 
3 10 
1 34 
7 33 
1 54 
2 8 
Q 5 
6 22 
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Disabling injuries per 1,000 workers 
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6 
2 
3 
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TABLE 4—DISABLING WORK INJURIES PER 1,000 WORKERS, BY INDUSTRY 
CALIFORNIA, 1952-58—Continued 
















Industry 1952 

23.2 

xdging places 34.6 

s 19.1 

es 21.0 

r services and garages 67.7 

r services 42.3 

14.9 

tion services 44.5 

services—private 20.1 

services— private 12.1 

Othe mal services 35.7 
Nor 1 bership organizations 96 
Private households 13.2 
27.6 





25 


operated utilities are included under government 


Disabling injuries per 1,000 workers 


21.2 
33.6 
18.8 
19.4 


40 


1954 
20.4 
33.6 
18.1 
17.1 
56.4 
33.6 
15.5 
41.0 
18.2 
12.8 
27.2 

8.3 
11.0 
29.5 


1955 


20 


16 
oft 
36 


16 


Om 


— oe 
worn 


6 
6 


"NCNO#NENWE 


1956 


20 
33 


7 
i8 


zo « 


52 
36 
ll 
35 
21 


13 
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1958 


3 

0 

0 
16.2 
4 

l 
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TABLE 5 


Ager 


Machines 


Saws 


Presses 


Agricultural 


seamers 


Kneaders 





gins 
Crushers 


asin 








yparatus 





machiner 





type not 


-AGENCY 





specified 


nveyors, ele- 








type- 


(DETAILED), DISABLING WORK INJURIES, 














to 
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l 
) 

58 

40 

6 1,286 


118 


t 


Dm tO ee © 


340 





Chemi 


26 


LABOR 


=—== 


Agency 


Lumber carriers, hysters, gantrys 
Other industrial trucks, motor 
driven 

Aircraft 

Railroad trains, locomotives 
Other power operated vehicles 
Hand trucks 

Dollies 

Wheelbarrows _._- nines 

Other hand or foot operated in- 
dustrial vehicles 








Pc 
Welding tools 
Shovels, spades 





Torches, blow 
Ha 
Grind 
Picks 
Hooks 
Mops, br 
Screwdrivers 
Pitchforks 
Chair 
Chisels 
Hoes 
Brushes 


Tire 


wr acetylene 





yoms 


binders 


irons, tools 


razor biades 


Razors 


tools 





type not specified 





Is, hot, inj 

Petroleum products 

Acids, n.e.¢ 

Ammonia 

Sodium or potassium 
lye 

Chi 

Chemical 





ous substances 





droxides, 














is, n.e.c or type not 
specified 
Hot water, steam 
ot asphalt, tar 
Hot or n metal, slag 


yiten 


Fire, fi 





Other hot substances 


Poison oak, other poisonous plants 
Foods 
Insectic ys, fumigants 
, dishwater 





1g compounds 
Cement 





Paints, varnishes, shellacs 
Tienes medics 5 “ 
Urugs, medicines, cosmetics 








Tota 





166 
166 
139 


136 





4 
Ws 
Ql 
650 
113 


ad 


261 
205 
110 





Fatal 


3 


to 


Non- 
fatal 


75 


267 
219 
214 
154 





522 
480 
304 
302 
364 
343 
304 
250 


249 


136 
134 
115 


Oo 





205 
110 





171 
163 
150 
1l4 

a) 


=9 


TA 





Non- 
fatal 


75 
267 


219 
214 
154 
531 


305 
633 
133 


i 


14,24) 
1,834 
1,209 
1,026 

868 





522 
480 


o4 
392 
364 
343 
304 
250 
249 
180 
171 
166 
165 
139 
136 
134 
115 
99 
4 
3 
91 


1,643 


7,291 
255 
205 
110 


9% 
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TABLE 5 


Chemi t jurio 




















M er 
Ot es 
Inj s type not 
s € 
2 
Working * s 26. 
} rs 
( 
Stat vehicles—bed, back l, 
ps, runways 1 
ging l 
Ss ! es r 
. } 
ste 1 
Roofs 
Sidewalks S 
h s, trees € t working 
Roads, § 
( 8, Masts 
¢ s ng surfaces 
Ot x g surfaces 
W gs t speci- 
1 
ers 4 
( a 1 
Boxes ou we 
Sacks 
Cans 
Barre 
R 
Bales 
Baggag 
Kegs 
{ 3 e not specified 
1 : r 
I gs es 5, 
1 } ' 
Plyw ‘ 
Ott 


(DETAILED), 
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DISABLING WORK INJURIES, CALIFORNIA, 1958—Continued 


Fata 








Agency 


Other agencies. 
Stock parts, metal stock, etc 
Furniture 
Persons other than injured 
Animals, insects 
Motion or pressure 
Pes amene 
Flying particles, unassigned 
Ovens, stoves, furnaces, heaters 
Doors, gates 


Electrical apparatus 

Dishes, pans, cutlery : 

Environmenta! conditions 

Person injured—collapse, 
failure, etc 

Fish, fowl, meat carcasses 

Skids, pallets, flats... _- 

Boilers and pressure vessels 

Ditches, trenches, excavations 

Racks, shelves 


heart 


Pumps and prime movers 
Trays. 

Locks, stones 

Thorns, stalks, vines 
Refrigerators, deep freezes 
Athletic equipment 

Tires 

Wire (except electrical 

Cable, chain, rope 

Glass, n.e.c ‘a 

Tanks, vats _ ; 
Bricks, building blocks, tile 
Windows 7 
Poles ‘i ti 
Buildings or structures in course 

of erection or demolition - 

oe 
Beams—concrete, steel, wood 
Saw horses. ........- 
Nails, spikes, tacks - _ - - 
Chutes... 


Bins, bunkers can 
Castings, forgings. - - 
Jigs, fixtures... .. memperiniee 
Wallboard, sheetrock, plasterboard 
Hooks... naan 
Radios, television sets 
Other agencies, n.e.c 


Agency not reported 


27 


Total 








Fatal 


wir 


1 


i) 


Non- 


Tat 


170 
159 
139 
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TABLE 6é— ACCIDENT TYPE (DETAILED), Aan WORK + EUIRESS, CALIFORNIA, » 1958 






























Non- Non- 
Accident type Total | Fatal fatal Accident type Total Fatal fatal 
Strain or overexertion...........-. 34,416 4/ 34412 
Total 144,366 852 | 143,514 In lifting or lowering.............| 19,588 2} 19,586 
In pushing or pulling - - . -| 2,691 2,691 
In Polding or carrying - ‘ | 1,313 1 1,312 
Struck by or striking against 2 | 123 In using tool or machine... 3,031 ~ 3,031 
Hand tool or machine using - - 8 2 Other. a 7 cians a. ce 1| 7,792 
Dropped object while holding 5 - | 
Otherwise injured in hanc 1 2 | Contact with temperature extreme 4,488 22 4,466 
Falling or flying object 455 57 | Steam or hot water-_-.--- 1,083 3 1,080 
Bumping into stationary object - - 6,015 7 WORN TOI. tines ccccens 502 - 502 
Stepping on sharp object 1,341 = Environmental condition - 513 4 509 
Other contact with sharp object 1,606 Ignition of combustible material 3 6 372 
Moving ae except motor Hot or molten metal, slag- -. -- ~ 517 
vehicle) - . _ -. 653 13 640 Fire or flame_-_-.-.--- 8 24 
Other moving or rolling object 349 2 347 Radiation, X-ray 32 
Object handled by other pe on 558 558 Other...... 1 1,220 
Collapse of pile, structure, equip- 
_ re 309 11 298 || Inhalation, absorption, swallowing 4,476 38 4,438 
Cave-in of excavation, etc 179 9 170 Absorption or other skin contact 
Other... 3,193 19 3,174 with injurious substance 3,344 - 3,344 
Inhalation of injurious substance. 1,015 23 992 
Caught in or between __ 18 | 10,903 Swallowing injurious substance - -__ 60 3 57 
Machine or machine parts 4 5,710 Other............ ---- - 3 12 45 
Other mechanical apparatus 6 1,414 ‘ “se ; 
Object handled and other object - 2,609 || Contact with electric current... 455 30 425 
Moving equipment (except motor Direct contact with energized part 127 ” 118 
vehicle) and other object 316 4 312 Contact with temperature extreme 
Cte a 862 4 858 caused by arc, short circuit 144 - 144 
—— — overhead line 
: os rd through tool or equipment 54 17 37 
' ae 2. elevation Yr con - oer Contact with ote culated part 
i) [rom elevat wes ‘ * ( wh te or pme 2 
Fall on the same leve 9,022 10 9,012 on ugh tool or equipment... a : Rs 
Fall while stepping on, off, or over} 1,020 : 1,020 a at. 9a , 
BN i ei aa ‘_ 1} 8,981 | pytoetn la : 2 
Fall into excavation, shaft, etc. 2 381 ey poe, Bat lighting. firing ani a = 
Fall from animal. -.~......-.- 4 265 Explosion—struck by flying object 24 8 16 
Fall from moving equipment (ex- me Em Explosion of combustible material 
cept motor vehicle roe 228 1 227 container.............. ee 43 5 38 
Other.....-.------------------- ll = 2 Priming motor-----_.-.- 29 29 
| | Blasting... ..- + 4 
Accident involving moving motor Flywheel explosion - - pabainad 15 15 
itt rensmeas ‘ y 262 | 210 a SS Swaquaehhs 389 10 379 
Collision with other mo ving vehicle 107 | a 002 | 
Overturning, running off road_- 64 | 1,019 || Foreign substance in eye. ._...___- | 6,137 - 6,137 
Run over or struck by - -- 27 | 942 
Fall from ll 635 || Other accident types.............. | 2,125 239 1,886 
Strain in operating _ - 417 ft eee 898 - 898 
Caught between vehicle ‘and other Cardio-vascular strain or ‘disease 398 | 175 223 
SII ck scsi icn aeeeptnins ie 470 10 460 Contagious or infectious disease 515 3 512 
Collision with stationary object - : 407 22 385 Airplane crash. ...........-- 81 60 21 
Struck by object falling from ve- ME  wcceceuuanccese 233 l 232 
hicle, or shifting load 87 1 86 
Other _- ethene . 1,294 20 1,274 || Accident type not reported.........| 1,721 | 7 1,714 


c.—Not elsewhere classified. 


28 
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58 TABLE 7—NATURE OF INJURY (DETAILED), DISABLING WORK INJURIES, CALIFORNIA, 1958 
Non. Nature of injury Total Fatal Nonfatal Nature of injury Total Fatal Nonfatal 
fatal 

a 144,366 852 | 143,514 || Fractures__.._. 13,805 113 13,692 
34,412 
19,586 Occupational diseases __- 6,688 39 6,649 
2,691 Ar ns, loss of, paralysis 1,514 2 | 1,512 Diseases of the skin__- 2,820 2,820 
1312 | mputation, severance 1,492 2 1,490 Diseases of the bones or organs of 
3,031 | Paralysis 7 7 movement. ie 1,280 - 1,280 
7,792 Loss of eye or sight 14 14 Poisoning - - - 1,080 17 1,063 

Loss of ring (except due to Tuberculosis 37 1 36 
4,466 disease or noise 1 1 Other infective or parasitic dis- 
1,080 OE cede einhie 464 2 462 
502 Burns and scalds.-. 5,429 57 5,372 Effects of general working condi- | 
509 Welding flash 509 509 tions 308 3 305 
72 Che urn (except eve 457 457 Diseases of the respiratory system 234 9 225 
517 X-r radiation burn 160 - 160 Diseases of the ear - 163 - 163 
2 Bur scalds, n.e.¢ 4,303 57 4,246 Diseases of the circulatory system 
32 except cardio-vascular : 109 = 109 
1,22 Cuts, lacerations, punctures, abra- Diseases of the eye. - 29 ~ 29 
si 24,610 4 | 24,606 Diseases of the nervous system 26 26 
4,438 Cut tion, puncture 18,723 3 18,720 Occupational diseases, n.e.c 138 7 131 
r laceration, puncture 
3,344 Lor 2,914 1 2,913 | Bruises and contusions. . 13,190 1 | 13,189 
992 mn or scrape 1,162 1,162 
57 i splinter or chip (except Other injuries__---...-. aia 8,609 298 8,311 
45 921 921 Eye injury, n.e.c._..- ‘ 6,402 - 6,402 
al or insect bite, sting 798 798 Concussion —— 776 a 767 
425 | tion blister 92 92 Internal injury-.-.--- 440 51 389 
118 | Cardio-vascular strain or disease 395 175 220 
Strains, sprains, dislocations, hernias_| 51,053 4 51,049 SOIR xcs chesccrthinecheiae hiehins igh stint 235 1 234 
144 Strain, sprain 33,061 33,061 Reaction to administration of 
| Dislocation 2,525 2 2,523 drug, medicine, serum 105 - 105 
37 Hernia ‘ 1,650 2 1,648 Injury to teeth... _. &3 - &3 
Injury, nature not stated or n.e.c., Electrocution - - . .._- 26 26 i 
2 jue to overexertion, sudden or Drowning, asphyxiation 17 17 - 
106 awkward movement 13,817 - 13,817 Other, n.e.c._ - i 130 19 lll 
825 Crushing injuries 2,940 152 2,788 Nature not reported. .....___- 16,528 182 | 16,346 
344 _— silat - hah LA 
16 Not elsewhere classified 
2 
4 29 
15 
379 
6,137 
1,886 
898 
223 
512 
21 
232 
1714 
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BODY (DETAILED), DISABLING WORK INJURIES, CALIFORNIA, 1958 














Part of Total 

bdo 

1,779 

4,528 

One hand at 7,977 

Both hands . 1,174 

Wrist ; 3,832 

One finger . 14,157 

More than one finger, same hand 2,512 
More than one finger, both hands 17 


Lower extremities. 
One leg 
Both legs 
Knee 
Thigh ‘ 
Buttocks. 


One foot - - 8,194 
Both feet.... > : 244 
Ankle ane = 7,478 
Heel... 737 
One toe...... ° . 3,590 
More than one toe, same foot : 665 
More than one toe, both feet ; 20 
Body, n.e.c sie icici ae . 5,016 
Multiple major injuries... . -. 365 
Body, general_ 4,651 
Part not reported 2,625 


30 





408 | 
284 | 


124 
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MIGRATORY LABOR 1683 


TABLE 13—SEX AND INDUSTRY, DISABLING WORK INJURIES, CALIBORNIA, 1958 


_—_ San EEERRREREREIEneeemmmmmmammanammmmememmiemmmmmemmemmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmem=nmmme eee 





Percent of total injured 
































Industry Total Men Women Men Women 
ae : i ecieetillll tah aeeinpi ai ae = 
Tota eirev anit and 144,366 123,259 21,107 85.4 14.6 

Agriculture illite sick 4itl in accnadnns 15,704 14,923 | 731 9.0 | 5.0 

“iad op ond gmapel forma svc] Se «(|S te |lUCUOB wi | 38 
Fruit and tree-nut farms..................__. 4,786 4,387 399 91.7 | 8.3 
a er ae 1,284 1,242 42 96.7 | 3.3 
Dairy and livestock farms__ 1,987 1,960 | 27 8.6 | 1.4 
Poultry farms............. 314 ss 48 84.7 15.3 
Nurseries and perspem... 487 397 90 81.5 | 18.5 

Agricultural services. _.._.- _ - 1,171 1) 10 | 9.1 | 9 
CONG QED s gah sso. cbec cis... 2 2c cence 195 1y5 - | 100.0 o 
Cotton compressing... . ._.- 46 46 - 100.0 - 
Spraying and pest control... 110 | 110 - 100.0 | - 
Other horticultural services_- 406 402 | 4 99.0 1.0 
Other agricultural services_.............- nee 414 | 408 | 6 98.6 1.4 

| 

y no ee ee ee ” 1s 1,832 | 12 99.3 . 
—— 200 | 196 SA 2'0 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production 598 595 3 9.5 | 5 
Oil- and gas-field contract services... . --- 6s 03S  s oS | 4 

Drilling contractors. . . . .. sew aeseceeanee a | i (| a 3 
Well pulling and servicing... ......-. 171 oy | 98. | 
Other oil- and gas-field contract services __ . .__. 60 60 - j 100.0 | - 

Rock, sand, and gravel q ie nnecennccsunes 338 } 3338 - 100.0 ~ 

Other nonmetallic mining and quarrying ------... | 70 | 63 2 97.1 2.9 

| - - 

ER a RS Saye SE ee 22,113 | 22,040 73 99.7 | 3 
General building contractors and es builders 7,169 | 7,137 | 32 99 6 | 4 
General contractors, other than building __-.___ 4,985 | 4,970 15 99.7 | 3 
Special-trade contractors......................- 9,959 9,933 | 26 99.7 a 

Structural steel erection.......... ‘ 478 478 - | 100.0 | = 
Plumbing, heating, and air conditioning. — 1,964 1,953 11 | 99.4 6 
Painting and paperhanging in ieanibaeach 1,021 1,020 1 | 99.9 i 
Electrical contractors. .............------.... } 1,100 1,004 | 6 99.5 | 5 
Gopukiagentweed ieee us. a fe | = | woo | . 
Carpentering an OOFING......--.-.-..-- = | : | - 
Roofing and shest-metal work... to 1,261 1,259 | 2 9.8 | 2 
Concreting . wewscendeccceee seco} 57 oré 1 99.8 2 
Other special-trade contract 1,327 1,324 3 99.8 | 2 
| | ¢ ~— | 

Manufacturing...........- vacramenin | 33,544 | 29,413 4,131 7.7 | 12.3 
Ondaance and accemesien....--...222-..2220022 152 140 12 92 1 7:9 
Food and kindred products... .-......-- ool 7,073 5,631 | 1,442 79.6 20.4 

Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving ___- 2,081 1,419 662 68.2 | 31.8 

Fish can: and amen riiadaiven il 346 | 160 186 46.2 53.8 

a oe | =| } “7 

Meat products_ waa 1,592 1,358 234 85.3 14.7 

Bakery products. pa 518 = =: : | * ; 
eee ee ae | 7 96.4 

Other food and kindred products al 1,626 1,392 234 | 85.6 | 14.4 

Textile mill products. ............. o 183 13 6 | 5.4 | = : 

Apparel and other fabricated textile ucts... _. | 662 . 209 | 453 31.6 

Lamber and wood products (except furniture) - —_ ans “ | = : | 1 i 
Sawmills... ____- revreseeeeneeneree 1972 | 1,966 | 6 | 9.7 | 3 
TT a eet reaps: 463 460 | 5 ie, bes! 3 
Box factories. ............- nw--20------+- = | = 4 as | S35 
Plywood and veneer ML nwetit pecknwaiab-ad 7 | 7 | 7. } : 
Serb and door (inebeding millwork)... al 329 335 | 4 | 6.8 | 12 
Miscellaneous wood eS ee : 248 | 228 20 91.9 } hr 

ae eee 1,315 | 1,224 91 93.1 - 
Cabinet and fixture shops... ............- wd 37 366 ; 4 98 9 oa 
Wooden furniture.........-.----.----..-.-.. 503 466 | 37 ne 
Other furniture and fixtures... ............... 442 392 | 5O 88.7 3 

Paper and allied products... ._.... a 7 455 120 79.1 Te 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries _ . . __ 1,276 1,082 194 84 8 5 ; 

Chemicals and allied products... 2... .0222222. an 108 2.6 7.4 

82 3 | 29 4.6 | 35.4 
130 | 112 Ee coca canna eel oneal 
197 | ist | 10 | (84.8 5.1 
13 | ia 2 98-4 1.6 
Vegetable and animal oils.....-.___.._..___.- 241 | 9 | 99.2 | 
Gl denial prelate... sects 330s! 293 27 91.6 8.4 


47 





1684 MIGRATORY LABOR 


TABLE 13—-SEX AND INDUSTRY, DISABLING WORK INJURIES, CALIFORNIA, 1958—Continued 


cee 


Percent of total injured 


Industry Women Men Women 


Manufacturing—Continued 
Petroleum products 
Petroleum refining 
Other petroleum products 
Rubber prod a. 
Leather and her products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Giass and glass products 
Cement... ..... = 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related prod 
Concrete, gypsum, and p 
Other stone and clay products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except electrica 
Ele 1achinery, eq I 
rransportation equipme at 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
Aircraft and parts_. . 
Shipbuilding and repairing - . 
Other transportahon equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Be Sans - 
Oe AWN HWONWBDOCwWtS! S-t- Si o-' 


SHAR—-ANKA~ 


Bro 


Transportation, communication, and utilities - 
Railroads a 
ways and bus lines 
ely owned 
Publicly operated 
Trucking and warehousing F a 
Trucking (except log and lumber hauling) - 
Log and lumber hauling 
Trucking and storage household goods 
Warehx _ FD. alias 
Other combined trucking and warehousing . 
Other transportation (except water 
Water transportation - 
Transportation services 
lelephone and telegrapt 
Electric and gas utulities 
Privately owned 
Public! 
Wat r,t a 
Privately owned 
ublicly operated 


Swe 


oe 
oe Omron 


w 


SCwUSCSrSSS+120Ne 
om he 


wo een Bron 
4eovoe+osoewrwi 


2 
0 
1 
3 


A rade . ° 

Wholesale trade : 

Combined wholesale and retail trade 
Lumber and bi -material dealers... 
Dairies ee er ati 
Other combined wholesale and retail trade. 

Retail trade _- ; 4 47 
Retail general merchandise 
Retail food and liquor stores f 3,303 
Automotive dealers__- - - - 2,344 
Retail clothing stores q J 439 
Retail filling stations ‘ “ 1,599 
Eating and drinking places 5,047 
Other retail trade _- 3,046 


SOV Ow #OOUDS 


en 


me te I 
S65 


we 


PaDe aCe SCoUn— 


Finance, insurance, and real estate : 1,756 
Finance and insurance - - ele 835 
Real Estate _____. eu * . 921 


own 


Service_. - - . ‘ ‘ 13,610 
Hotels and lodging places. ._ . . 1,497 
Personal services... .......-. = 1,200 

Laundries and laundry services - . . ha ; 599 
Cleaning and dyeing plants. * 2590 
Other personal services d 342 
Business services... - - 1,625 


somos 


wi 





MIGRATORY LABOR 1685 


TABLE 13—SEX AND INDUSTRY, SemsaENS: WORK es CALOEEA, 1958—Continved 


Percent of total injured 


Industry ‘ots } Women Men Women 


Service—Continued 
Automobile repair services and garages. - 579 ,536 43 
Miscellaneous repair services _.. ._ : 2 2 » 
Motion pictures... ... ;} : } 74 
Amusement and recreation services ; 987 159 
Medical and other health services private 2, 56 1,833 
Hospitals i 67% 1272 
Other medical and health services - 56i 
Educational services—private-. é 515 | 178 
Other professional services. - . - - 256 
Nonprofit —_ ‘organisations ; | 19 
Private households _ . 7 127 740 


3455 = 


Roe 
NOeceo! S~+-oIi cS 


Government, State and local * oe 6,677 , 4,316 
State.... . ecescce 3,67) . 1,292 
iseusesds ° 3,007 9,9 | 3,024 

Police protection 2,015 943 70 
Fire protection ‘ 3 8 

Education_ ‘ : 7 1,591 
Park and recreation ‘ : r 5 44 
Road, street, and public works — . ; 12 
Hospitals. _ - — } 936 
Other local government : : 363 


oO 


SHORM—ANWKAE 


on-Saweww 


Bro 


PO De 


Industry not reported re } . 9 


* Dees not include injuries to employees of publicly operated utilitic: 
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we wer Beow 
NeCcoe+OnOe Own! OD e Mics 
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MIGRATORY LABOR 1687 


TABLE 15—-AGE AND SEX, DISABLING WORK INJURIES, CALIFORNIA, 1957 AND 1958 


= er 


1957 


Nonfatal 


Nonfatal 


| 
Total omen Men Women | Total Men Women Men Women 


: | 144,366 § 18 | 122,425 | 21,089 || 148,631 | 16 | 126,086 


21,759 
Under 14 y 110 101 106 86 | 19 
1415 259 : 230 27 31 288 29 
16-17 1,537 | 1,387 145 798 1,597 200 
18-19 . . 4,463 i 3,884 562 || 1 3,902 603 
20-24 14,405 ¢ 12,831 1,524 12,956 | 1,714 
25-29 17,171 i 2| 15,396 | 1,704 : 7 | 15,726 | 1,781 
30-34 18,139 8 | 15,899 | 2,151 3, 7 16,355 | 2,247 
35-39 18,129 3 | 15,379 | 2,646 || 18,545 15,752 | 2,705 
40-44 16,267 3] 13, 2,746 || 16,957 | 95 | | 2,837 
45-49 14,671 942 2,652 5 4 B 2,713 
50-54 11,992 9,653 | 2,238 || 11,397 & | 9,6 2,191 
55-59 8,918 ; 13 1,691 || 8,969 58 | 1,650 
60-64 ; 5,908 7 . 1,020 933 | 55 | , 996 
65-69 2,057 23 ' J 348 2 32 r 
70-74 700 
75 and over | 247 


Age not reported - - os------] 9,308 10,356 


Median age (years) - 38.1 38.0 44.9 
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MIGRATORY LABOR 1691 


TABLE 19—DISTRIBUTION OF WEEKLY WAGES OF 11,441 INJURED WORKERS," 
CALIFORNIA, SEPTEMBER, 1958 
Men 


Weekly wage | } | Number | Percent 


8 


Total. 9,882 


Under $32.50 d | 4 32 

: 52 
106 
109 


259 
239 


100.0 


mints © 


-oOn 
— 
dn ® 


AnNGAoew Couree mr 

AaDans Oe bon 

HH ODD OK ORO 
Sowa 


NODS BANS WOH eo 
eoxnow 


wonor 


HRW WHOA 


eeoonr-o 
wre On 


— —-wNwWOs eons 
Sane encoe wriwo 


61.13 








= 
| $65.52 


$99.22 

95 .96 

and Research in September, 1953. Includes all reports of disabling injuries 
weekly wages” inclode overtime pay. 
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1692 MIGRATORY LABOR 


20—-OCCUPATION OF INJURED WORKERS, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, 
CALIFORNIA, 1958 


Number ccupation 


A pprentices—Continued 
Roofer. 
Electrician . 
Sheet metal worker 
Painter. 
Plasterer - 
nber Iron worker 
Roofer. Lather. _. 
lasterer 511 Pipefitter. _. 
Iron worker Bricklayer 
heet metal worker Millwright_. 
> Cement finisher 
Housemover 
Tile Setter... 
Mechanic 
Hardwood floor layer 
Other and not specified 


Bz 


por BBB Se 
pessoa One 


td 


Other construction workers 

Truck driver. . oan dnd 
Tractor, heavy equipment operator 
Pipelayer._-. 
Pneumatic tool operator __- 
Chuck tender. _.. 

ater well drill Asphalt raker, ironer 

wright x Compressor, pump operator... 
rnace installer 4 Helper, skilled trades _ - 
Foreman, other and not specified 5: General laborer - 


Apprentices 


Carpenter Construction” worker, occupation not | 
"lumber specified - 
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TABLE 21—OCCUPATION OF INJURED WORKERS, LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


Oh ipation Orecupation 


Drivers, vehicle, and heavy equipment opera- 
tors (continued) 
| ‘Truck driver 
Woods and pond workers. ‘ AL | Tractor driver, cat skinner = 
Faller, bucker, chopper. 27 Grader, shovel, road equipment operator. 
Choker setter, hooker, hook tender Crane operator 


Loader, ground, second § Driver, operator, n.« or not specified _. 
Pondmar . 
Rigger, head rigger Offbearers and pullers 

jer, head, top q Green chain offbearer 
Peeler i Puller . 


Sealer, marker, grader Offbearer, n.e.c 


om SSRI SS3e 


yer, knot bumper Lumber handlers, graders, sorters (except ! 


xis boss, foremar 1 Lumber handler_ _. 
is deckman i Grader, marker, sorter, tallymar 
engineer 7 Loader 
er, topper | 


nee 


a 


as 
, Foremen (except woods 

Mill foreman 

Foreman, n.e.c. or not specified 


|| Machine helpers 
Resaw helper 
Re: er, resaw operator ss g \ Trimmer helper 
Sut-off saw operator 23 )} Edger helper 
drig sawyer Planer helper 
Sander helper _ 
Machine helper, n.e.c not specified 


Helper, laborer, n.e.c.. bod ow 
perator Caretaker, cleanup man, watchman 
ver, molder, sticker operator _- i}  Millwright’s or millman’s helper 
nachine operator_. 3 Helper, other construction trades___ - 
line operator ‘ 3 | Helper, general, n.e.c. or not stated. > 
perator, n.¢.c. or not specified Laborer, f.e.c 


Maintenance and construction trades _. .. |, Other lumber and wood products workers 


illwright, millman .. . Spotter . 
hank ‘ Soma a Dry kiln tender 5 
rpenter (except bench). S Zc Dogger, carriage setter, setter__ 


i * os or | Clerical and supervisory personnel, n.e.c. 
except donkey engineer) | Railroad workers 
“ Yardman 
er, saw setter __- Glue man 
Assembler 
Patcher 
Nailer 
Deckman, sawmill! 
Drivers, vehicle, and heavy equipment operators_| Block setter__ 
Lumber lift, fork lift operator __._ Survey crew workers ‘ e- 
Carrier operator Lhane<¢ Miscellaneous lumber and wood products 
Stacker operator BER tA workers, n.e.c 
Other lift operators. _. | 
Occupation not reported 
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Recruitment 


Upon certification by the United States Employment 
Service and approval by the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service agricultural workers from the 
British West Indies may be obtained for employment in 
the United States of America. Such approval can only 
be secured after both Services are satisfied that there 
is need for labour which cannot be supplied locally. 

Workers may be obtained either by direct recruitment 
in the British West Indies or by transfer of men already 
in the United States of America from one employer to 
another but no worker may remain in the United States of 
America for a period beyond 3 years. 

Areas of recruitment in the West Indies are Jamaica, 
Barbados, Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, British 


Guiana, Trinidad and British Honduras. 


Work Agreement 


Employment of workers is regulated by a Work Agree- 
ment entered into between the employer, the worker and 
the Government’s Agent who in the United States is the 
Chief Liaison Officer, British West Indies Central Labour 
Organisation. 

There are 2 forms of the Agreement known as Forms 
4 & B. Form A covers recruiting in the West Indies and 
Form B the employment of workers already in the Unit- 
ed States on transfer from one employer to another, 

Due to the differences between recruitment and trans- 
fers, Form A, Clause 4, paragraphs (a) and (b) refer 
to transportation expenses from Kingston, Jamaica to the 
United States of America, while Form B, Clause 4, para- 
graphs (a) and (b) are in regard to the cost of interstate 
transfer and subsistence. 

The Agreement is identical for all workers regard- 
less of country of recruitment, as is the cost to the em- 
ployer who is called upon to pay the equivalent of the 
cost of repatriating a Jamaican, whenever a worker is 
entitled to repatriation. 


Transfer from one area to another: 


Clause 4 (g): An employer cannot transfer a worker 
from one area to another without reference to and ap- 
proval of the United States Employment Service, the Im- 
migration & Naturalization Service and the British West 
Indies Central Labour Organisation. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


Clause 8: Paragraph (1) means that the worker is 
to be covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Law ap- 
plicable to the particular State in which he is working. 

Paragraph (2) means that in States where there is 
no Workmen’s Compensation Law, the employer must 
effect such insurance in a Company satisfactory to the 
Chief Liaison Officer, otherwise he might be asked to 
execute a bond with suitable sureties for the provision 


45576 0 
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of such medical and surgical care as may be required due 
to any occupational injury or disease. 
First Schedule—Part IV: 


The “Place of engagement” and the “Area of em- 
ployment” are synonymous terms and mean the place 
at which the worker will be employed. 


Second Schedule: 


This schedule specifies the amounts which will be due 
under Workmen’s Compensation whenever there is no 
State Law applicable. 


Payrolls 


Para. 5 1(a) of the Work Agreement provides for sub- 
mission of payrolls on behalf of workers to the British 
West Indies Central Labour Organisation together with 
5%, 15% and any other deduction as specified. 

The payroll form is divided into Columns which are 
lettered for the employer’s convenience. 


Column A: 


Each Territory has been allotted a letter symbol and 
a block of numbers by the United States Immigration 
Service. In order to easily identify these, the following is 
the allotment:— 


Jamaica J-316001 to 331000 
Barbados X-331001 to 336000 
Leeward Islands 
ee A-337001 to 338500 
Montserrat M-338501 to 339000 
Anguilla ) 
St. Kitts ) 
eg K-339001 to 339500 
Virgin Gorda ) 
Sombrero ) 
Windward Islands 
Grenada N-336001 to 337000 
Dominica D-339501 to 340000 
St. Lucia C-340001 to 341500 
St. Vincent V-341501 to 342000 
Trinidad T-342001 to 342500 
British Guiana G-342501 to 343000 
British Honduras H-343001 to 343500 


The symbol for each worker is to be shown before 
his number and these are to appear in nymerical order. 

All symbols may be listed on the same payroll sheet 
but several lines should be left between those of workers 
from different Territories. This also applies in cases of the 
symbols A, K and M of the Leeward group and C, D, N 
and V of the Windwards. 

All deductions from the wages of the workers are 
to be remitted in one cheque made payable to: 
“B.W.I. Central Labour Organisation” 
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Column B: 

The worker's given or Christian name is to be 
shown first and one line will be used for each worker 
for each fortnightly period. 

Care should be taken that the worker’s name is ac- 
curately recorded on the payroll as simple mistakes lead 
to long delays in posting the worker's account in the 
West Indies. 


Column C: 


The gross payment to each worker to be entered 
here. It sometimes happens that although a man may be 
willing and able to work, no work may be offered and 
it is required that a sum of money commonly known as 
“compliance” be paid to the worker for such periods. 
This amount is specified in Part 1 of the First Schedule 
of the Work Agreement. 


Columns D & K: 
Collections of Transportation. Clause 5 (2): 
There are two kinds of transportation deductions: 

(1) Deductions for advances made by employers 
(Column K). 

(2) Deductions for advances made for new re- 
cruits by any of the British West Indian 
Governments to meet the additional cost 
above that of a Jamaican (Column D). 


Advances made by an employer take precedence over 
those of any British West Indian Government. 

If a worker has earned less than $50.00 per fortnight, 
only $14.00 may be deducted from his wages. Quite na- 
turally if he has earned so much less than $50.00 that, 
after having paid his 5% and his board and lodging, the 
further deduction of $14.00 would leave him with little 
or no take home pay, then the employer, in consultation 
with the Liaison Officer, should withhold a lesser amount 
than $14.00 or none at all. 

Any amount short of $14.00 not collected in one pay- 
roll period is non-cumulative to the next. 

When a worker has earned more than $50.00 per fort- 
night, 25% of the amount above $50.00 is to be withheld 
in addition to the $14.00 mentioned above. For ex- 
ample:— 

If a worker earns $80.00 per fortnight, $14.00 would 
be taken out of the first $50.00 and 25% of $30.00, or 
$7.50 in addition, making a total deduction of $21.50. 

The same method of deduction applies whether col- 
lecting employer’s or British West Indian Governments’ 
advances. 

The collections on behalf of the British West In- 
dian Governments are to accompany each payroll and to 
be included in the cheque with the 5% and 15% deduc- 
tions until the following amounts are reached:— 


Trinidad $51.00 __—‘ British 
Windward Guiana $72.00 
Islands $82.00 Barbados $43.00 
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British Leeward 
Honduras .. $75.00 Islands $68.00 
Column E: 


15% savings deductions. This means 15% of the gross 
earnings and not of any balance remaining after previous 
deductions. This deduction is most important as it is 
used to meet allotments to the worker’s dependents at 
home, many of whom are without any other means of 
support. 

The importance of payrolls being transmitted within 
14 days after the end of each payroll period has resulted 
in a specific contractual obligation on the employer's part 
as per Clause 4 (m) of the Work Agreement. 


Column F: 


Please do not write in this column. It must be left 
blank as the space is needed for use in the West Indies 
only. 


Column G: 


Record the number of hours worked (or the number 
of piece work units) by each worker and this Column is 
so prepared that the entire two-week period is shown for 
each man. It is highly necessary that the number of hours 
worked (or the number of piece work units) be entered 
each day. If for any reason, the worker has not been oc- 
cupied on any day, the cause must be shown by using the 
appropriate one of the following symbols: — 


“A”—representing an Accident 

“M”—a Missing worker 

“R”—a worker who has Refused to work 

“V"—a worker who is on authorized Vacation leave 

“H”—Hospital or infirmary confinement 

“O”—unavailability of work due to no fault of the 
worker 

“S”—Sickness or disability 

“W"—bad Weather 


If a worker does not report to his Foreman, or in cases 
where there is a roll-call, he does not answer to his name, 
then he can be regarded as missing and the symbol “M” 
used on the payroll. If on the other hand, a man reports 
but refuses to work, then the symbol “R” is to be used. 
There have been instances when a man has been shown as 
missing and investigation has proved that on the first 
day he was at the doctor’s or infirmary receiving treat- 
ment. He should not, therefore, have been marked as 
missing. The same mistake has taken place in regard to 
the use of the symbol “R” and great care must be exer- 
cised to see that men who have genuine reasons for being 
absent from work are not marked “missing” or “refused.” 

A worker who has gone AWOL is to be shown as 
“M” on the payroll until such time as the employer is 
notified to remove his name. 
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NOTE: 
Vacation Leave: 
Request for taking a holiday which is to be spent 
away from the employer’s area cannot be entertained. 
The status of a worker ceases once he is not in the 


area assigned to the employer by the United States 
Immigration & Naturalization Service. 


Column H: 


The total number of hours worked must be shown 
in this column if the worker is being paid on the time 
basis, or the total number of piece work units if he is 
being paid on a piece work basis. 


Column 1: 
5% deduction of gross wages. 


Column J: 

Charges for board and lodging—not to exceed the 
amount specified in the First Schedule, Part IIT, of the 
Work Agreement. 


Column K: 


Employer’s Transportation. See Column 
lections of Transportation. 


Columns L & M: 

Any other legal deductions. The expression “legal” 
relates to an advance which may be made to enable a 
worker to purchase warm clothing, etc., and the collec- 
tion of such advance would be regarded as a legal de- 
duction. An advance for purchase of items such as a radio, 
camera, wrist-watch, or some similar article, however, 
will not be regarded in the same light. An advance re- 
quested when a worker wishes to pay a doctor personally 
will not be regarded as a legal advance, and should not 
be made. In such cases the employer should pay the 
doctor himself and the production of a receipt will be 
regarded as proof of an advance for which legal deduc- 
tion can be made. 

In Column “L” state nature of deduction, e.g. Cloth- 
ing or Medical in respect of the amount shown in Column 
“mM”. 

Column N: 


Will contain the amount actually paid to each worker. 


GENERAL: 


The blank space in the last Column may be used 
for the signature of the worker or for his payroll cheque 
number (or the balance owed for board). (This space 
has, of necessity, been limited so as to make the payroll 
of a size that will fit any 15” typewriter and it is hoped 
that wherever possible a typewriter will be used instead 
of script.) 

In areas where there is a British West Indies Liaison 
Office, the original, the yellow sheet and one legible copy 


“D”—Col- 
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of the payroll must be sent there. If the employer is asked 
to send the payroll direct to Washington then only the 
original and the yellow sheet are needed. 

Make sure that all copies are legible, and that the word 
“ORIGINAL” is stamped with a rubber stamp on the 
original. If a rubber stamp is not available the word 
“ORIGINAL” should be written thereon but care should 
be taken to ensure that it does not come through the 
carbon copies. 


Insurance 


The workers are covered by a Group Insurance Pol- 
icy for sickness or accident not arising from their jobs. 
A pamphlet setting out the details of the policy is at- 
tached and the following procedure should be observed 
in all cases of sickness: 

The worker should report to a doctor and the cost 
of such first visit will be for the worker’s own account. 
Each subsequent visit will be paid for by the Insurance 
Company at the rate of $3.00 per visit up to a maximum 
of $50.00 when the worker is disabled from work. It is 
important, however, that the doctor shows the first visit 
on the claim form in addition to all other visits and he 
must indicate if he has received payment for the first 
visit. 

While the worker is under treatment by a physician or 
a registered nurse and has to be away from work, he will 
be entitled to daily benefits of $3.00 which eommence 
on the fourth day and will be paid for a maximum oi 
thirteen weeks. 

When accidents occur off the job, the Insurance Com- 
pany will pay for the first visit to the doctor and the 
daily benefits start immediately. 

A worker will not be entitled to benefits for dental 
work, eye examination or nurse's fees. 

Payment will not be made for drugs or medicines ex- 
cept during the period of a worker's confinement in a 
hospital or infirmary, 

Each employer will be given a supply of claim forms 
and the doctors who are in the habit of treating the 
workers should be given some of the forms, The worker's 
signature and that of the doctor and/or nurse is required 
on the claim form in each case. The completed form and 
relevant bills should be sent immediately by the doctor 
to the Liaison Office in the area or if there is no Liaison 
Office then these documents should be sent to the British 
West Indies Central Labour Organisation in Washington. 

When the policy is being discussed with the worker 
it is important to remember that benefits do not start 
until the fourth day of disability and that the first visit 
to the doctor must be paid for by the worker. 


Repatriation Procedure 


The repatriation procedure for men returning home 
at the completion of contract, medical reasons or breaches 
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of the Work Agreement, is the same. The only difference 
is the allocation of costs and the following notes should 
be of assistance im order to avoid heavy additional hoild- 
ing charges. 

Each employer is asked to co-operate with the Liaison 
Office and Wm. H. Meranda Company, which simply 
means that he must notify them whenever a worker is to 
be repatriated and the man must not be moved until his 
itinerary and the date of his trip have been prepared by 
Wm. H. Meranda Company. 

It sometimes happens that the date on which the 
Work Agreement is terminated does not coincide with the 
date on which transportation to the port of embarkation 
is available, so the employer must provide the usual ac- 
commodation and subsistence for the worker for any in- 
tervening period. 

Wm. H. Meranda Company in preparing the repatria- 
tion itinerary for a worker will notify each employer as 
to whether a plane will be in his locality at the time, and 
if the worker is to be sent either by rail, bus or plane to 
the Holding Centre at Miama. 

Each worker to be repatriated must be given a letter 
identifying him by name, number and country, as well 
as the amount advanced by the employer for transpor- 
tation and subsistence, a copy to be sent to the British 
West Indies Central Labour Organisation. It would be a 
wise precaution to give the worker a non-refundable 
transportation ticket instead of cash and to get him to 
sign a receipt to be attached to the letter of identification. 

Instructions to the worker should be shown on the 
envelope containing the above letter. He should be told 
that upon his arrival in Miami he should go to or tele- 
phone the Holding Centre. If unable to contact the Cen- 
tre he should take a Harlem Cab Company taxi there. 

It might be well to advise workers before departure 
that excess baggage charges must be pre-paid in Miami 
(over 50 Ibs.) and that a taxi charge of 50 cents for each 
trunk or footlocker must be paid by them. 

The Greyhound and Trailways Bus Companies will 
insure against loss of workers’ baggage valued up to 
$200.00°at a premium of 20 cents, the cost to be added 
to that of the transportation ticket. 


HOLDING CENTRE: 


A Holding Centre for intransit workers is maintained 
at Miami, Florida. A resident Supervisor is on duty at all 
times. The Centre is located at Building 109, Interna- 
tional Airport, Miami, Florida, Telephone NEWTON 
4-8363, mailing address, c/o Wm. H. Meranda Company, 
P. O. Box 335, International Airport, Miami 48, Florida. 


Completion of Contract 


Release of Funds: 


A worker being repatriated at the completion of his 
contract is to be handed a statement signed by the em- 
ployer, preferably on Company letter-head as follows: — 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
Worker's Name No. 


Country of Origin Date 


The abovenamed worker has completed his 
contract and is returning to his homeland with 
no outstanding charges against him. 


Employer 
By 
Title 


If the employer possesses a company seal it would be 
best to affix it in order to prevent forgery. 

The object of this statement is to enable the worker 
to present it to the appropriate authority at home so that 
his savings may be released to him immediately. 

The above wording should not be varied by additions 
or deletions. 


Medical: 

It is the responsibility of the employer to bear the 
cost of transporting a worker who might have to be sent 
home for medical reasons. If an escort is necessary this 
expense must also be met by the employer except that if 
another returning worker is used as an escort the em- 
ployer is only required to pay the equivalent cost of the 
escort to Jamaica. An escorting worker is eligible for 
reimbursement for his services on a basis to be agreed 
upon before he undertakes these duties. 


Breach of Contract: 


There are roughly three classifications of breaches of 
contract. 
(1) Domestic Reasons 
(2) Misconduct or indiscipline 
(3) AW.OL. 


(1) Domestic Reasons: 


If a worker requests to be sent home for domestic 
reasons a hearing need not be held on him. The employer 
should, however, obtain from him a signed statement 
(in duplicate), indicating that he is being repatriated at 
his request prior to the expiration of his contract and 
send it to the Liaison Officer in charge of the area. 

Except in special circumstances the worker is required 
to pay his own transportation in such cases and every 
effort must be made to collect this beforehand. 


(2) Misconduct or Indiscipline: 

Whenever a worker has committed an act which might 
necessitate his repatriation, a hearing must be held on 
him. The Liaison Officer in charge of the area must be 
present. 
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A statement of the hearing (in duplicate) indicating 
the decision reached must be given to the Liaison Officer. 

If the worker has to be repatriated he must bear the 
cost of his transportation and subsistence 

Clause 13 (5) provides, however, that after 30 days 
a repatriated worker can demand all his savings and 
the employer will have no one but himself to blame for 
not collecting within the prescribed time. 


(3) AW.O.L. 


If a worker absents himself without leave, the em- 
ployer should immediately notify his United States Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service in writing, and a 
copy of the notification should be sent to the Liaison 
Officer, as well as to the West Palm Beach Office of the 
United States Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Surplus or unemployed or under-employed workers: 

Transportation and subsistence charges on surplus, 
unemployed or under-employed workers who might have 
to be repatriated are the cost of the employer. 


Refunds to Employer: 


In all cases where the workers leave owing amounts 
which are collectable from them under the contract, the 
Liaison Officer must be advised immediately. 

This Organisation guarantees to refund to an em- 
ployer any amount he might have advanced for trans- 
portation and has failed to collect from a worker in cases 
where the worker has to be repatriated for breach of 
contract. 

This guarantee, however, does not apply in the case 
of medical repatriates, while in the case of workers who 
go AWOL the guarantee is limited to the amount of the 
funds im the worker's savings account in the British West 
Indies. 


Cost of Repatriation: 

The cost of repatriation will vary according to the 
number repatriated at the time. Efforts will be made to 
assemble plane loads (approximately 62 workers) at the 
Miami Holding Centre. In the case where less than a 
plane load has to be dispatched, the cost may be pro 
rated according to the number of men on the plane. 

If the pro rated cost will exceed the cost of regularly 
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scheduled airlines, Wm. H. Meranda Company, Inc., 
will arrange to place the workers on such airlines. 

From the above you will see how important it is to 
notify Wm. H. Meranda Company, Inc., in advance so 
that plane loads can be accumulated and considerable 
savings effected. 

The service charge per worker at the Holding Centre 
will be 50 cents for each 24 hours in addition to the actual 
cost of meals which will be served from a cafeteria. 


Identification Cards 


Under no circumstances must a worker be repatriated 
without either his U.S. Immigration Card (I-100) or his 
B.W.I. Identity Card. 

If a worker loses his 1-100 card, the following instruc- 
tions should be observed: — 


An application for another card must be made 
through the nearest office of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. The application must be 
notarized and be in affidavit or question-and-answer- 
statement-form. It should state the circumstances of 
the loss, destruction or mutilation of the card. If 
replacement is being sought because of mutilation, 
the original card must be submitted with application. 

The application must be accompanied by a United 
States Postal Money Order in the sum of One Dollar 
designating as payee “Treasurer, United States’’. It 
will be necessary for the applicant to submit two 
photographs, each 2” x 2”. 

When another card is issued for replacement of 
a lost card, the worker is to be instructed that if he 
recovers the original card he must send it to “The 
Officer in Charge, U. S. Immigration & Naturaliza- 
tion Service,” West Palm Beach, Florida. 

If he loses his B.W.1. card he must write to the 
British West Indies Central Labour Organisation, 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D.C. attach- 
ing his United States Immigration card and three 
2” x 2” photographs. 

If he has lost both his United States and B.W.I 
cards then he is to first of all secure:his duplicate 
United States card and send it to the British West 
Indies office as outlined above. 
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NAME OF ASSOCIATION 
EMPLOYER'S NAME 
EMPLOYER’S ADDRESS 





TRANSMITTAL NO. 





ENDING 


WORKER'S 
NUMBER 








PAYMENT |TRANSP. 
8.W.1. 





DO NOT USE 
FOR USE IN 
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INSURANCE BENEFITS 
UNDER POLICY NO. G-2570 ISSUED BY 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
iN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
For 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 
CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
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ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFIT 


If you should die as a result of bodily injuries received 
glely through accidental means within ninety days from the 
date of accident your beneficiary will receive $1,000.00. 


ACCIDENTAL DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 


If you should suffer dismemberment or loss of sight as a 
result of bodily injuries received solely through accidental 
means within ninety days from the date of accident, you will 
receive the following benefits: 


Both hands $1,000.00 
Both feet 1,000.00 
Sight of both eyes 1,000.00 
One hand and one foot 1,000.00 
One hand and sight of one eye .... 1,000.00 
One foot and sight of one eye .... 1,000.00 
One hand or one foot 

Sight of one eye 

Total loss of a digit 

Partial loss of a digit 


No benefits will be paid for accidents, injuries or death 
caused by: 


(a) bodily or mental infirmity; ptomaines; bacterial in- 
fections (except infections caused by pyogenic organ- 
isms which shall occur with and through an acciden- 
tal cut or.wound); disease or illness of any kind; 
medical or surgical treatment (except such as may 
result directly from surgical operations made neces- 
sary solely by injuries covered by this policy), or 


(b) intentional self-destruction or intentionally self- 
inflicted injury, while sane or insane, or 


(c) war or an act of war, or service in any military, 
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naval or air force of any country while such country 
is engaged in war, or performing police duty as a 
member of any military or naval organization, or 


(d) service, travel or flight in any species of aircraft, or 


(e) the commission of or attempt to commit a felony by 
the employee. 


You are also entitled to Accident and Sickness, Hospital, 
Surgical and Medical Reimbursement benefits as explained be- 
low. However, no benefits are payable: 


1. for a disease for which you are entitled to benefits 
under any Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


2. for an accidental bodily injury which arises out of or 
in the course of employment. 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS 


If you are totally disabled and unable to perform every duty 
of your occupation, you will receive a weekly benefit of $21.00 
or $3.00 per day, provided you are under treatment by a legal- 
ly qualified physician or registered nurse. 


If your disability was caused by an ACCIDENT, benefits 
will begin on the FIRST day of disability. 


If your disability was caused by SICKNESS, benefits begin 
on the FOURTH day of disability. 


Benefits will be paid up to a MAXIMUM OF THIRTEEN 
WEEKS for any one continuous period or disability. 
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HOSPITAL EXPENSE BENEFITS 


If you are confined to a hospital or infirmary because of in- 
jury or sickness, you will receive the following benefits: 


1. A maximum daily benefit of $12.00 for each day that you 
are confined to a hospital; or a maximum of $2.00 
($2.06 in Florida; $3.25 in Leesburg, Harlem Heights, 
Okeechobee Housing Project, Florida Infirmaries; 
$3.00 in Glassboro, N. J. Infirmary; $7.00 in Agricul- 
tural Workers Hospital, Connecticut) for each day 
that you are confined in an infirmary, up to 31 days, 
but not to exceed the amount charged per day by the 
hospital or infirmary. 


2. An additional benefit for other hospital or infirmary 
charges (For example, anaesthetics, laboratory, x-ray, 
medicine) up to a maximum of $75.00. 


No benefits will be paid for fees charged for dental x-rays 
or treatment, (except for treatment of sound natural teeth in 
the case of accidental bodily injury) eye examination or for 
nursing services. 


SURGICAL BENEFITS 


Benefits are payable up to $200.00 if you should undergo an 
operation listed in the Schedule of Surgical Operations and 
Benefits. The operation must be recommended, approved and 
performed by a legally qualified physician or surgeon. This 
benefit will be paid regardless of where the operation is per- 
formed — in the hospital, doctor’s office or elsewhere. 


If you should undergo an operation, you will receive benefits 
equal to the doctor’s charge up to the maximum amount listed 
for that particular kind of operation. If more than one 
operation is performed during any one continuous period of 
disability or during related periods of disability, benefits will 
be paid according to the Schedule for each operation, but in 
no case will the sum of the payments exceed the Maximum 
Surgical Operation Insurance Benefit shown in the Schedule 
of Insurance Benefits. 


45576 O- 61 pt. 2 61 
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MEDICAL EXPENSE BENEFITS 


If you are TOTALLY DISABLED and treated by a legally 
qualified doctor, you will receive the following benefits: 


A maximum of $3.00 for each INFIRMARY, or HOS- 
PITAL call. 


A maximum of $4.00 for each HOME call. 
A maximum of $5.00 for each OFFICE call. 


If disability is caused by ACCIDENT, benefits will begin 
with the FIRST TREATMENT. 


If disability is caused by SICKNESS, benefits will begin 
with the SECOND TREATMENT. 


When OFFICE or INFIRMARY ealls are made on 
consecutive days, reimbursement will be made on an 
every-other-day basis. When one or more days sepa- 
rate OFFICE or INFIRMARY calls reimbursement 
will be made for each such call. 


When you call at the INFIRMARY or doctor’s OF- 
FICE on consecutive days, reimbursement will be 
made on an every-other-day-basis. When one or more 
days separate your calls at the INFIRMARY or doc- 
tor’s OF FICE, reimbursement will be made for each 
such call. 


When you are confined to the INFIRMARY or HOS- 
PITAL as a patient, benefits will begin with the 
FIRST TREATMENT if disability is caused by 
ACCIDENT and with the SECOND TREATMENT 
if disability is caused by SICKNESS. 


Reimbursement will not be made for more than one 
call per day and the maximum payment which will 
be made for all MEDICAL EXPENSE BENEFITS 
during any one continuous period of disability is 
$50.00. 


No benefits will be paid for fees charged for dental 
x-rays or treatment, (except for treatment of sound natural 
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teeth in the case of accidental bodily injury) eye examination 
or for nursing services. No benefits will be paid for fees 
charged following an operation. 


PRESCRIBED DRUGS BENEFITS 


If you are TOTALLY DISABLED and treated by a legally 
qualified doctor and a charge is made for drugs given or pre- 
scribed for non-occupational accident or sickness, reimburse- 
ment up to a maximum of $10.00 will be made for all charges 
for such drugs for any one accident or sickness. No payments 
will be allowable under this benefit for drugs or medicines 
prescribed during a period of hospitalization. Payment for 
each prescription will be limited in amount to usual and rea- 
sonable charges, but in no case shall such reimbursement 
exceed the amount shown in the following schedule: 


Maximum 
Drugs Reimbursement 
Antibiotics 
Sulfa drugs 
Antidysenteries 
Metacortones 
Cough syrup, nasal spray, antipyretics 
Antihistamines 
Opthalmic Ointments 
Sedatives including codeine, seconal, nembutal 


IMPORTANT 


With the exception of the Accidental Death and Dis- 
memberment insurance, no payments will be made 
under any coverage when benefits are provided by 
any Workmen’s Compensation or similar law. 


Successive periods of disability due to the same or 
related causes shall be considered as one continuous 
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period of total disability unless separated by a return 
to active work for two weeks. 


HOW TO MAKE A CLAIM 


Secure a claim form from your employer. You and your 
doctor or nurse must complete the claim form. Attach all 
hospital bills and also all infirmary and doctor’s bills, unless 
charges are shown on the claim form. Mail the claim form and 
bills to Liaison Officer in your area, (depending upon your 
location). 


If there is no Liaison Officer in your area, then the claim 
should be sent to the British West Indies Central Labour 
Organization, 13846 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 


YOU MAY ASSIGN YOUR BENEFIT 


If you have incurred any debts as a result of your disability 
which have not been paid, assignment on the back of the claim 
form may be completed and signed by you indicating to whom 
you desire the benefits to be paid. 


FILE CLAIMS PROMPTLY 


Claims must be completed and submitted to 
your Liaison Officer immediately. Responsi- 
bility is yours and any delay may forfeit 
your rights to benefits under the policy. 


This improved plan of benefits became effective May 1, 1967. 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
GROUP CASUALTY CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


STATEMENT OF CLAIM 


TO BE COMPLETED BY WORKER 
ALL QUESTIONS MUST BE ANSWERED IN FULL 


Married Print your name 


The above answers are true and complete according to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Signature 


TO BE COMPLETED BY THE B.W.!. CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


ove described disability was 


Date of expected return 


Signed in behalf of Assured by 


Attending Physician should complete the reverse side of this form. 
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ATTENDING PHYSICIAN'S REPORT 


ran Sh 


s n my estimation he 


USLY unable to perform the duties of his 


his statement is based y personal knowl- 


M.D. 


Total $ 


ASSIGNMENT 


i 
| 
. 
| 
. 
} 


of New York to pay t 


th balance, if any, payable directly t 


mpany'’s obligation and liability to me 


(Signature) 
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Addzesses oF BWwi Central Labour Organisation offices: 


FLORIDA: 
709 Warner Street 
P.O.Box 6447 
Orlando, Florida GArden “-8321 


P.O.Box 938 
Clewiston, Plorida YUkon 2-3181 


P.O.Box 1367 
309 Citizens Building 
West Paim Beach, Florida Tel:- Temple 


CONNECTICUT: 


River Street 
Windsor, Connecticut Tel:- MUrdock 8-1512 


WISCONSIN: 


300 South Center Street 
P.O.Box 35 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin Tei:- TUrnexr 5--6852 
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From: We. H. Meranda Co. P.O. Box 335, Intl.Airport, Miami 4&,FPlo:ida 
To: All Employers, British West Indian FParm Laborers 


We ceceive many telegrams from comp} rs advisirg us that they ar 
revatriating B.W.I. workers. In many instances the telegram does 
not conicin essential information am! does contain information not 
needed. In order to standardize such notices, as well as keep 
telegi aph costs to a minimum, we suggest that you furnish the 
following information in your telegrams: 


l. Worker's last name and number (the letter preceeding the 
number should be included to indicate to us the workers 
destination, i.e.: 


J-Jamaica M-Montserrat) 
X-Barbados A-Antigua ) Leeward Islands 
T-Trinidad K-St.Kitts ) 
G-British Guiana 
H-Honduras V-St.Vincent) 
N-Grenada ) 
D-Dominica ) Windward Islands 
C-8t.Lucia ) 


Reason for repatriation - only ONE word need be used - 


BREACH - for breach of contract 

COMPLETION - when a man has completed his contract satisfactorily 
MEDICAL - for medical repatriates 

DOMESTIC - when returning at own request due to personal reasons 


(the reason for repatriation MUST be shown for invoicing purposes) 
3. Estimated time of arrival ({ ETA ) in Miami-and date. 
EXAMPLE: SMITH X-123456 MEDICAL ETA 10 P.M. 4th 


This gives us the complete story with the man's rame and number, 
destination, reason for repatriation and when he will arrive in 
Miami. If the man does not arrive within 48 hours of the ETA given 
we will notify you via air mail so that an investigation may be made 
to determine if the man has gone AWOL while enroute. 


The above may be varied in the case where groups of men are being 
sent to us by morely stating instead of the name and number of each 
man the total number being repatriated to each island: 


EXAMPLE: 6 JAMAICANS 3 BARBADIANS COMPLETION 1 WINDWARD MEDICAL 
ETA 11 A.M. 4th 


We believe that the above procedure will result in a saving for 
you and will enable us to give you better service. 


Wm. H. Meranda 
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Wm. H. Meranda Co., P.O.Box 335, Intl.Airport,Miami 43, F) 
All Employers, B.W.I. Farm Laborers 


u have men to repatriate we would appreciate it if you wovld 
the precedure suggested below: 


tlear the repatriation with British West Indies Central Labour 
Organisation office. 


Advise this office before sending men the date they will be 
ready for repatriation. 


Send a list showing names and numbers with the men and indicate 
reason for repatriation (we will advise immediately if any fail 
to show up), and airmail a copy of this list to us as early as 
possible. 


Make sure each worker has his I-109 or I-94 U.S. Immigration 
Card and Island card before departure and caution them not to 
lose these documents. 


Instruct men to call the Holding Center immediately upon arrival 
at Miami - Telephone number TUxedo 7-151l. If unable to contact 
the Holding Center then have them call Harlem Cab Compary and go 
to the Holding Center on the airport (Note: All Harlem Cab 
drivers know the location). 


Men sent in less than planeload groups may be held at the Holding 
Center at the employers expense until they can be dispatched to 
their homeland. Rates are 60¢ per meal and 50¢ per overnight. 
Taxi rate from bus station to airport is $1.00 via Harlem Cab 


(caution workers to use only Harlem Cab as others charge $3.00 
and wp). Worker must pay 50¢ for each footlocker or trunk 
carried with him in taxi. 


Stragglers occasionally must be sent home via commercial airline 
when no contract flight is available and/or shen holding them 
would result in costs exceeding the commercial rate. (commeccial 
rate Miami-Jamaica is $65.00) 


Caution men travelling by bus not to get separated from their 
baggage. At all transfer points make sure their baggage gets 
on the same bus they do. Advise all men to have name, home 
address and contract number on each piece of baggage. 


Calls concerning repatriation should be made to - OFPICE:TUxedo 
7-1511 (day) HOME: MOhawk 1~-2212 (night). Calls made to the 
office outside of business hours should be made person to person 
unless you can leave a message and accomplish the necessary 
business with the holding center supervisor. There is normally 
someone on duty in the office 24 hours a day. 
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iG. if it develops chat there is to be heavy repatriation f:rom any 
one arc: wi GQ a9cal contace is availabie yuu wiai de aGvised, 


ll. Please advise men being repatriated that excess baggage (over 
50 lbs.))will be charged for at the following rates: Miami to; 
Jamaica - 15¢ lb., Barbados - 35¢ lb., Leeward & Windward 
Islands - 30¢ lb. 


Please note that Jamaicans and Hondurans cannot be included with 
men soins to Peovards, Windvards, Barbados, Trinidad ard Britis) 
and vice ve..u. .uererore, when mixed groups of Lower 


¥ 


Islanders and Jamaicans are sent to Miami we occasionally have 
to hold part wf ne men while repatristing others imnediateiy. 


Any questions concerning invoices should be directed to this 
office. 


When you send men for repatriation and the charges are to be 
billed to B.W.I.C.L.O. you will receive 2 copies of the manifest 
and an information copy of the invoice for your records. Please 
do not make remittance to this office on invoice copies marked 
"information". 


Wm. H. Meranda 
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Agreement Between Employers and 
Puerto Rican Agricultural Workers-1960* 


ARTICLE | — DEFINITIONS — DURATION OF AGREEMENT 
A. DEFINITIONS 


1. The term “Secretary of Labor” shall mean the Secretary of Labor of 
Puerto Rico or his duly authorized agents. 


2. The term “Employer” shall mean the Association which has signed this 
Agreement. The terms “Employer” and “‘Association’”’ shall be used 
interchangeably. 


3. The term “Grower” shall mean a member of the Association, which 
member has agreed in writing to be bound by the terms and conditions 


of this Agreement and who, in addition, is approved of by the Secretary 
of Labor. 


4. The term “prevailing rate’ shall mean prevailing rate as computed by 
the, Bureau of Employment Security of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


B. This Work Agreement is entered into by and between the undersigned 
Employer (as defined in ARTICLE I-A(2)) and the Workers whose names 
are annexed hereto. The Agreement shall be in effect from the date of its 
approval by the Secretary of Labor up to and including 
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The employment of the Worker under this Agreement shall commence from 
the date of the Worker’s arrival at the location specified in ARTICLE II-A, 
and shall continue until the termination date of this Agreement unless sooner 
terminated in accordance with the provisions hereof. The original of this Agree- 
ment shall be held by the Director of the Puerto Rico Employment Service and 
copies shall be given to the Employer and the Worker. 


C. The Worker shall work only for the Association or for Growers as defined 
above. A signed copy of the agreement of such Grower agreeing to be bound 
under the terms of this Agreement shall be filed with the Secretary of Labor. 


D. This Agreement may not be terminated by a Grower for any reason. 
If the Grower no longer desires or requires the services of the Worker, he 
shall return the Worker to the camp of the Association and provide the trans- 
portation for the Worker to return him to the camp. 






E. This Agreement may be terminated by the Association for the following 
reasons: 


1. Failure of the Worker to comply with the terms of the Agreement. 


2. Departure of the Worker from a Grower to whom the Worker has 
been assigned without returning to the Association, provided, however, 
that in all instances whenever the Worker requests to return to the 
Association, the Grower shall provide transportation for the Worker 
back to the Association no later than the end of the day following any 
day during which the Worker makes such request. 


F. Termination of this Agreement by the Association shall be effected by: 


f. Serving written: notice thereof upon the Worker, if his whereabouts 
are known, setting forth the reason for such termination, and 


te 


Simultaneously serving a copy of such termination notice, including the 
reason for termination, upon the appropriate Field Office of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of Puerto Rico. If an Agent of the Secretary of Labor 
is attached to the camp of the Association the notice provided for herein 
shall be given to such Agent. 


G. The Secretary of Labor may, for reasons which are to him sufficient, 
withdraw his approval of any Grower who does not comply with the terms or 
spirit of this Agreement. In such event the Worker shall be returned to the 
Association for further work assignment and the Association shall not furnish 
such Grower with any further Workers under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE Il — GUARANTEE 


A. The Employer guarantees to provide to the Worker 160 hours of agri- 
cultural or related work in each four-week period during this Agreement or pay 
the Worker in each four week period not less than 160 times the hourly or 
prevailing rate set forth in ARTICLE III-A whichever is greater. The first of 
such periods shall commence 24 hours after the Worker has arrived at 






*This agreement is printed in Spanish as well. 
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B. The computation of moneys owed to the Worker under the terms of this 
guarantee shall be made immediately at the conclusion of each four-week guar 
antee period and the Worker shall be paid whatever sums he shall be entitled 


to under the terms of this guarantee within 7 days after the conclusion of each 
guarantee period. 


C. If, on any day, the Worker refuses or because of illness or disability 
is unable to perform work offered, the Employer shall be credited against the 
guarantee with 8 hours for each such day, less actual time worked by the 
Worker on that day. The Worker shall be entitled to be absent from work one 


day in each calendar week with no deduction being made therefor from the 
guarantee. 


ARTICLE Ill — COMPENSATION AND RECORDS 


A. All work performed on an hourly basis shall be paid for at a rate of 


not less than per hour or the prevailing rate for 
similar work, whichever shall be greater. 


B. All work performed on a piece rate basis shall be paid for at not less 
than the rates for piece work set forth in the schedule attached hereto and 
made part hereof, or the prevailing rates for such piece work, whichever shall 
be greater; provided, however, that in all instances the earnings of the Worker 
for all hours actually worked by the Worker on a piece rate basis within any 
customary pay period shall average not less than the rate set forth in ARTICLE 
III-A. In the event the Worker, when employed on piece work, shall not earn 
such average, the Employer shall pay to the Worker the sum necessary to raise 
the earnings of such Worker for each hour actually worked to such average. 
Such payment shall be made to the Worker at the mext pay date after the 
completion of the customary pay period. 


C. It is understood and agreed that during the term of this Agreement there 
will be periodic prevailing wage surveys and the wages required to be paid 
herein will be adjusted in accordance with the result of such surveys. It is 
further agreed that such adjustments of wages shall become effective three days 
after receipt by the Employer of notification from the Secretary of Labor or 
the agency which conducted the survey of any change in the prevailing hourly 
wage rate or prevailing piece rates. 


D. The Association and the Grower shall maintain each of the following 
records: 


1. The actual number of hours worked by the Worker each day. This 
record shall be maintained regardless of whether the Worker has worked 
on an hourly or piece rate basis. In the event the Worker refuses or 
is unable to work, the record shall disclose the number of hours involved 
and the reason therefor. 


The earnings of the Worker for each day of work and the type of crop 
work performed. If the Worker has worked on a piece rate basis, this 
record shall also include a statement of such piece rate or rates and 


shall in addition set forth the number of units of work performed by 
the Worker. 


A statement of the deductions and withholdings from the earnings of 
the Worker. 


E. The Association shall file a copy of the records set forth in ARTICLE 
III-D(1)(2)(3) in the appropriate Field Office of the Department of Labor of 
Puerto Rico, not more than 3 weeks after the end of each payroll period. In 
addition, the Secretary of Labor shall have the right of inspection, at the 
Association office, of the payroll records specified in ARTICLE III-D(1) (2) (3). 


F. The Grower shall pay the Worker on the job at least once every two (2) 
weeks and at the same time shall furnish the Worker with a record of hours 
worked, earnings, and deductions which shall conform to the requirements of 
ARTICLE III-D(1)(2)(3), provided, however, the Worker shail receive his 


wages no later than the Saturday of the week following the close of the pay 
period. 


G. The Association may withhold one week's earnings from the Worker as 
long as the Worker owes the Association any money. 


H. If the Association and/or the Grower shall fail to maintain the records 
provided for in ARTICLE ITII-D(1)(2)(3), and if it shall be established that 
the Worker has not been properly paid, the Association and the Grower shall 
be obligated to compensate the Worker for all sums owed the Worker, and as 
liquidated damages to compensate for the failure to maintain records and the 
inconvenience suffered by the Worker, the Employer shall pay to the Worker 
an additional sum equal to the amount of the-underpayment, provided that the 
Association shall have been found to have failed to pay and maintain records 


according to the provisions of this Agreement by a court of competent juris- 
diction. 


I. Work customarily performed on a piece work basis shall be performed on 
a piece work basis during this Agreement. 
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ARTICLE IV — TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF WORK 


A. The Worker agrees to perform all work in a good and workmanlike 
manner. 

B. The Worker agrees to work 8 hours in each day and 6 days in each 
calendar week unless prevented from so doing because of illness or other 
justifiable cause satisfactory to the Association and the Secretary of Labor. 
By mutual agreement the Worker may work additional hours or a 7th day. 

C. The Association and the Grower assume responsibility to the Worker for 
the same rights, privileges, and conditions afforded to industrial workers by the 
Workmen's Compensation Laws of the State in which the Worker shail be 
employed. The Association and the Grower, at no cost to the Worker, shall 
bring and maintain the Worker within the jurisdiction of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Laws of the State in which the Worker shall be employed. The 
Grower shall not act as a self-insurer unless prior consent in writing has been 
obtained from the Secretary of Labor but shall secure Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion coverage for the Worker during the life of this reement by insuring 
and keeping the Worker insured by payment for a standard Policy of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance. Should the Grower fail to provide for and 
maintain in effect a policy of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, the Secretary 
of Labor, in addition to the above remedies, may forthwith remove the Worker 
from employment. 

D. The Saree of Labor shall be subrogated to the rights of the Worker 
for the recovery of any expenditures made on behalf of the Worker by the 
State Insurance Fund of Puerto Rico under Law 77, approved June 23, 1958, 
»f the Laws of Puerto Rico, against the insurance carrier of the Employer, or 
against the Employer if he is a self-insurer, covering the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation risks set forth in ARTICLE IV-C. 

E. The Employer shall notity the appropriate Field Office of the Department 
f Labor of erto Rico in writing of any accident involving the Worker, 
which the Employer is required to notify the Workmen's Compensation Board 
and/or the Insurance Carrier, at the same time that notice is given to such 
Board and/or Carrier. 

ARTICLE V — HOUSING AND FOOD 

A. It is the duty of the Association and the Grower to provide the Worker 
with clean, adequate, and hygienic housing at no cost to the Worker. Housing 
shall include a place of abode, clean blankets, individual bed or cot, mattress, 
water, light, and fuel. 

It is the duty of the Worker to maintain such housing in the condition 
in which he received it, less reasonable use. 

C. The failure of the Worker to maintain his living quarters in a sanitary 
and clean condition shall permit the Grower, with the approval of the Secretary 
{ Labor, to clean such living quarters at the expense of the Worker. 

D. The Association ..nd the Grower to whom the Worker is assigned shall 
provide to the Worker three (3) adequate meals per day at a cost to the 


Worker not to exceed $ 


D. (ALTERNATIVE) The Association and the Grower to whom the Worker 
is assigned shall provide to the Worker adequate and hygienic cooking and 
eating facilities, at no cost to the Worker. These shall include water, fuel, 
stove, dishes, and cooking and eating utensils. The Grower will provide neces- 
sary transportation, at no cost to the Worker, to obtain food supplies. 


ARTICLE Vi — TRANSPORTATION 
A. The Association shall arrange for and procure transportation for the 
Worker from the point of departure in Puerto Rico to the work location. 
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The Worker shall be responsible for $.........++-0+++ , the actual cost of air 





flight, sed Gis sas eee , the actual cost of inland transportation from the point 
f arrival on the mainland to the location specified in ARTICLE II-A. The 
Association shall be responsible for the cost of all other transportation, which, 
however, shall not include return transportation to Puerto Rico. 


B. Transportation arrangements shall include public liability amd property 
damage insurance of the inland carrier, if supplied by the Employer, and, in 
addition, an accidental death insurance policy for $12,500 to cover the Worker 
while in flight from the point of departure in Puerto Rico to the airport of 
arrival. The cost of the airflight insurance shall be borne by the Worker. 


C. In the event the Association advances any or all of that part of the 
transportation cost for which the Worker is responsible, or makes any other 
advance to the Worker, the Worker authorizes the Association to make deduc- 
tions from his future earnings and credit the same against any such advance 
in the following manner: The Association may deduct $5.00 from the first 
$25.00 earned by the Worker each week, and an additional $2.00 from each 
additional $5.00 of weekly earnings. 
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ARTICLE Vil — MISCELLANEOUS 


A. The Worker shall not be subject to discrimination in employment, hous- 
ing, or in any other regard because of race, color, creed, membership in or 
activity in behalf of any labor organization. 


B. The Worker shall be responsible for grossly negligent destruction or 
grossly negligent damage of the property of the Employer and/or the Grower. 
C. The Association and the Grower shall render to the Worker, during the 
terms of this Agreement, the following services, at no cost to the Worker: 


1. Three adequate meals a day and lodging from the date the Worker 
reports at the Association's request at the point of departure in Puerto 
Rico until the Worker's guarantee becomes effective. 


. All transportation between the Worker’s place of abode and his work 
location other than that referred to in ARTICLE VI. 


. The Worker hereby consents and the Association and the Grower hereby 
agree to make a weekly deduction from the Worker's wages of $0.87 
for non-occupational group insurance premiums and to forward such 
oremiums once each month to Group Insurance Plan Administrators, 
ne., 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. If at any time the 
Association and the Grower fail to make the said deductions from the 
Worker's wages, they shall be liable in full for said premium payments. 


. Any benefits payable under the group insurance coverage in the event 
of death of the Worker shall be payable to the beneficiary designated 
by the Worker. 


. The Secretary of Labor may represent the Worker for all eo 
arising out of or in connection with this eement. This right of rep- 
resentation shall include, but not be limited to, the right of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, to bring suit on behalf of the Worker for any cause of 
action which may arise pursuant to any provision of this Agreement. 


2. The right of representation shall also include the right of the Secretary 
of Labor after reasonable notice to the Association and/or Grower to 
= = Worker at his place of abode, or place of work at all reason- 
able hours. 


F. The Association will procure and maintain in effect a performance bond, 
in form and amount satisfactory to the Secretary of Labor, to guarantee per- 
Sremamee of this Agreement. Such bond shall be filed with the Secretary of 

r. 


G. The failure of the Association or Grower to comply with any of the pro- 
visions of this Agreement shall constitute a material breach thereof and the 
Secretary of Labor may cancel the Agreement. In such event, the Association 
and the Grower shall be liable for the full guarantee provided for herein, 
beginning with the date of approval of this Agreement and terminating on the 
expiration date specified herein. 


H. 1. The Employer hereby agrees to submit to the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of Puerto Rico for all purposes of enforcement or litigation under this 
Agreement except Workmen’s Compensation cases covered by an ade- 
quate policy of Workmen’s Compensation insurance. The Employer 
hereby designates and appoints the Superintendent of Insurance of 
Puerto Rico as and for his agent for the purpose of receiving legal 
process in connection with any suit arising out of or in connection with 
the terms of this Agreement, es however, that the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance shall forward to the Employer any notice or process 
served upon him pursuant to the terms hereof. 

. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to limit the right of the 
Worker to institute legal action under this Agreement in any competent 
court of the state in which the Employer is located. 

I. The Association and the Growers who are members of the Association 

who have agreed to be bound by and be responsible under the terms of this 


Agreement shall at all times be jointly and severally responsible for all terms 
of this Agreement. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF THE parties have hereunto this yo 1960 set their hands and seals. 





Employer 





Employer « Signature 





Address 


——————— 
Social Security No 
Worker—Trabajador 








Addrese— Direccién Worker's Signature—Firma del Trabajador 








Next of Kin—Beneficiario. Name— Nombre Address—Direceion __ 


This Agreement is approved, this re wien oe ° . ' 1960 at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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To determine the public policy of the Government of Puerto Rico 
as regards migration to the United States and other countries 
to amend Sections 11 and 17 and repeal Section 22 of Act. 

No. 15 approved April 14, 194] as amended by Act. No. 1h, 
approved May 13, 1943; to authorize the Commissioner of 
Labor to adopt plans, rules, and regulations for the 
operation of the Employment and Migration Bureau and 
carry out the provisions of this Act, and to provide 


7 


for the enforcement hereof. 
STATEMENT OF MOTIVES 
The public policy of the Government of Puerto Rico as regards 
promoting the welfare of workmen through lucrative employ- 
ment, and as regards the migration of Puerto Ricans to 
continental United States and other countries for the pur- 
pose of securing employment, is as hereinbelow set forth:- 
(a) The Government ef Puerto Rico neither encourages 
nor discourages the migration of Puerto Rican workmen to the 
United States or any foreign country; but it considers its 
duty to be, in the case of any workmen or groups of workmen 


who wish to move to continental United States or to other 
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securing lucrative employment, 


‘espect to opportunities 
problems of adjustment usually 
in environments which are ethnologically alien; 
through such guidance of Puerto 
the United States and other 


endeavor to reduce to a minimum the natural 


adjustment arising out of any migratory movement 


Rico has not encouraged 
encourage or disc 


Rican workers 


right 


Thousands of Puerto 
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(c) The task of guidance and direction which is incumbent 
n the Government of Puerto Rico to perform concerning the 
nigration of Puerto Rican workmen to the United States or 


ther countries, must be circumscribed by the following basic 


(1) The Government will undertake every task of 


education, improvement and guidance to that industry, farming 


ommerce in Puerto Rico may at all times retain the 
ersonnel for the maximum development of our pro- 
(2) Puerto Rican workmen who wish to migrate will 
guided so that they will go only to those places where a 
d for labor exists, and where their presence will 
not contribute to any depression of prevailing wages or to 
any disruption of prevailing working conditions; (3) Where- 
ver Puerto Rican workers go they are to earn the prevailing 
wages and have the same working conditions as the native or 
resident workmen of these places; (4) It is the duty of the 
Government of Puerto Rico in the case of Puerto Rican 
workmen who wish to migrate to the United States or other 
countries, to instruct them adequately, before they leave 
the Island, concerning their responsibilities to industry 
and organized labor. 
(d) The public policy of the Government of Puerto Rico 
hereinabove set forth shall be enforced by the Commissioner 


of Labor of Puerto Rico. 
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IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF PUERTO RICO: 


Section 1 - Sections 11 and 17 of Act. No. 15, approved 


April 1h, 1931, and amended by Act. No. 14h, of May 13, 1933, 


known as the "Organic Act of the Department of Labor", are 


hereby amended to read as follows: 


"Section 11 - The Department of Labor shall consist of 
the following services, bureaus, and divisions: 


Office of the Commissioner 
Administrative Office 

Industrial Supervision Service 
Division of Hygiene and Industrial 


++ 


Bureau of Labor Sta 


tistics 


Women's Bureau 


mciliation Service 
cations and Jorker's Education 
of Examiners of Social Workers 
ndustrial Commission 
Minimum Wage Board 
Labor Relations Board 
Board of Indu 


Labor Unions =.ccounting Bureau 
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ment and Migration Bureau shall have 
nities for the profitable employ- 
nt to the provisions of Section 18 


Puerto Rico (act of Congress, of 


ion of Act. No. 89 of May 9, 


417, of May 1h, 
gencies; and all such 
may hereafter be adopted in con- 
Migration Bureau created by this 
mmissioner of Labor shall be empowered, and he is 
carry out such measures as he may 
nization, operation, and development 
and Migration Bureau in Puerto Rico as well as 
to adopt rules and regulations to 
he provisions of this Act. Such measures, rules, and 
» shall, upon their approval by the Governor, and 


duly promulgated, have the force of law. 


her services and activities which the Commissioner 


may determine pursuant his Act, the Employment and Migration 


Bureau shall include: the operation of the present Employment 
Puerto Rico, amplified so as to give services of identi+ 


ion, and guidance to Puerto Ricans who migrate 
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Rico; the investigation of employment opportunities in 


ited States, conditions of contract labor and supervision of 


ontracts, whether made by private employment agencies, 


VU, 


agencies, the employers; and an office 


lance, adjustment and direction 


in accordance with such plans 


Labor may adopt for the purpose of this 


Commissioner of 
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outside Puerto Rico, with the approval of the Auditor of Puerto 


Rico, shall give bond in the amount that the Auditor may determine, 


in order to guar » the proper use of the funds in his custody, 


The premium « uc} hall be paid chargeable to the funds 

In the disbursement of the said funds, 
the person designated for such purpose shall be subject to the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Auditor of Puerto Rico, an 
shall present after such disbursements have been certified, such 
vouchers, accounts, and papers as the Auditor of Puerto Rico shall 
require by regulations. 

"The sums necessary for the operation of the Employment and 
Migration Bureau shall be included in the general budget of 
expenses of the Government of Puerto Rico; PROVIDED, That for the 
remainder of the fiscal year 1947-8, the sum of eighty thousand 
(80,000) dollars is hereby appropriated from any funds in the 
Insular Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in addition to the 


. > 


available balance in the appropriations included in the Insular 
get for the present Employment Service during the fiscal year 
n to the balance available in the appropria 
five thounsand (25,000) dollars included therein 
for the enforcement of Act. No. 89, of May 9, 1947, 
contracts for workmen or employees for work outside 


Section 2 - Section 22 of Act. No. 15, approved April 14, 


j 


1931, and amended by Act. No. 144, of May 13, 1943, known as the 
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anic Act of the Department of Labor", is hereby repealed. 














ne, Section 3 - All laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith 
s are hereby repealed. 
Section  - This Act, being of an urgent and necessary charac 
’ ter, shall take effect immediately after its approval. 
nd II. LAW #89: Approved, May 9, 197. 
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services 


hat a contract 
entered into i: 
intervene in, and regulate the proposals, 
© said workmen or employees; and to 


enforce compliance with, the contracts exe- 


by employment agenci natural or artificia 


or outside of Puerto Rico, whetl 


nion or territories thereof, or 
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- In no case of contracts for the services of emplo- 


ro= 
av 


the Government of Puerto Rico in duty und to p 


the rights of workmen or employees who leave the 


he contracts entered into between the workmen or: 


the contracting person or state in such manner as 
of Labor may determine. 
It shall be the duty of ev 
person or employment agency charged, as principal or 
ontracting for the services or workmen or employees 
Rico, to acquaint the Commissioner of Labor with all 


this matter, and 
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had, or as may be necessary 


5 - Contracting for the services of minors under six- 
and of adults over seventy years of age is absolutely 
» unless they be accompanied by their parents or legal 


by their children or relatives. 


6 - The Commissioner of Labor shall appoint the neces- 


Section 7 - The sum required for the enforcement of thi 


Act shall be included in the insular budget, according as the 
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Puerto Rico may provide; Provided, That the sum 
thousand (25,000) dollars is hereby appropriated 
year 1947-8, from any funds in the Insular Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated. 
8 - The Commissioner of Labor shall be empowered 


rules and regulations as may be necessary for the 


faithful enforcement of this Act, and such rules and regulations, 


yroved by the Governor and fully promulgated, shall have 


9 - Act No. 19 of May 29, 1919, amended by Act. No, 
f May 1, 1936, and entitled: "An Act to regulate emigration 
from Puerto Rico, and for other purposes," is hereby expressly re- 
pealed, 
10 - District Courts shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
violations of this Act; Provided, That the ca- 
heard by the court without a jury. 

ll - Any person who violated this Act or any sec- 
tion or provision hereof, or any rules or regulations issued 
hereun shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon 
conviction, be punished by a fine of not less than twenty-five 
(25) dollars, nor more than one hundred (100) dollars, or by 
imprisonment in jail for not less than five (5) days, nor more 
than thirty (30) days, or by both penalties, in the discretion 


of the court. Cases of recidivism shall be punished by a fine 
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of not less than one hundred (100) dollars, nor more than one 
thousand (1,000) dollars, or by imprisomment in jail for not 
less than ninety (90) days, or by both penalties, in the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Section 12 - All laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith 
are hereby repealed. 

Section 13 - This Act, being of an urgent and necessary 


character, shall take effect immediately after its approval. 


III, LAW #111: Approved, April 2h, 1951. 


mend Section 3 of Act. No. 89 of Hay 9:7. 


+ 


it enacted by the Legislature of Puerto Rico: 
Section 1 - Section 3 of Act No. 89 of May 9, 1947 is hereby 
to read as follows: 
In no case of contracts for the services of 
workmen or employees shall the Government of Puerto Rico be under 


obligation to protect or defend the rights of workmen or employees 


who leave the Island, unless the contracts entered into between 


the workmen or employees and the persons contracting them, are 


approved by the Commissioner of Labor; Provided, that all labor 


contracts shall be guaranteed by the contracting person or State 


1” 


in such manner as the Commissioner of Labor may determine; 
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further, that when such guaranty is given by the securi. 
ty of an insurance company, the term to file any claim against suq, 
company under said security contract shall prescribe within six 
he termination of the labor contract whose perfor- 
mance is guaranteed; And provided, however, that whenever within 
such term of six (6) months a claim is filed covered by the secu- 


rity, said security shall subsist until final and definitive 
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judgment is rendered, but shall be limited to the sum necessary to 
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ction 2 - This Act, being of an urgent and necessary cha- 


racter, shall take effect immediately after its approval. 
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© authorize the Industrial Commission to intervene in the cases 


of migrant Puerto Rican workers who have sustained or may sus- 
tain labor accidents in any state or territory of the United 


States; and for other purposes. 


to 
I 

Ww 
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THE LEGISLATURE OF PUERTO RICO: 

Section 1 - The Industrial Commission is hereby authorized t 
ntervene in the cases of migrant Puerto Rican workers who have 
sustained or may sustain labor accidents in any state or territory 
of the United States when the injured laborers, upon their return 


to the Island, or their dependents if they have died, are unable 
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to go to the state or territory where the accident occurred t« 
proce their cases before the proper workmen's compensation com- 
mission or board. 

ection 2 - The intervention of the Industrial Commission in 


the cases to which the preceding section refers shall be limited 


to perform such acts as are requested of or entrusted to it by the 
rien I's eom neation ma caio A4 Y ; s.r 14 At4 

work S compensation commissions or boards having jurisdiction 

over Said cases, including those relative to the obtainment of 


evidence through medical examinations or public hearings, and take 


3 
“” 


steps related with said cases at the request of the injured 


workers concerned or their beneficiaries. The Commission may 


delegate these functions to the officer thereof whom it may desig- 


rv 


ate r the purpose. 
Section 3 - This act shall take effect immediately after its 
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. LAW #77: Approved, June 23, 1955. 
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Accident Compensation Act to injured migrant workers in need 
f same on their return to the Island; to appropriate in the 


Department of Labor the sum of $10,000 in order to cover 
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expenditures arising on that score, and for other purposes, 
BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF PUERTO RICO: 

Section 1 - The Manager of the State Insurance Fund is hereby 
authorized to extend the medical and hospital benefits provided 
by the Workmen's Accident Compensation Act, until their rehabi- 
litation, to migrant workers under contract of hire approved by the 
Secretary of Labor, when in need of medical treatment and hospita- 
lization on their return to the Island as a result of injuries or 
occupational diseases arising in the course and on account of the 
employment. 

Section 2 - The services referred to in the preceding section 
shall be rendered by the Manager of the State Insurance Fund, at 
the behest of the Secretary of Labor or of the person by him 
designated. 

Section 3 - At the close of the fiscal year the Manager shall 
certify to the Secretary of Labor, for reimbursement purposed, an 
invoice covering the expenditures incurred pursuant to the above 
provision, and such expenditures shall be repaid into the State 
Insurance Fund, as hereinafter provided. 

Section 4 - The sum of $10,000 or so much thereof as may be 
necessary is hereby appropriated to the Department of Labor for 


the fiscal year 1958-59, to cover such expenditures as may be 


incurred by the State Insurance Fund in complying with the 
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provisions hereof. The appropriations made to said Department 
for meeting such expenditures during subsequent fiscal years 
shall be included in the Operating Budget Act. 

Section 5 - The Secretary of Labor shall be subrogated in 
the rights of the worker against his employer's insurer for the 
recovery of the expenditures incurred on account of the medical 
and hospital services rendered to the worker under the provisions 
hereof. The contracts of hire shall carry a stipulation to that 
effect and the Secretary shall take the proper action in law to 
make effective his righ to such recovery. 


Section 6 - This act shall take effect July 1, 1958. 
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Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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Highlights 


In the summer of 1959 the earnings of interstate migrant farm workers 
for days on which they worked, including short days, averaged $6. 39 in the 
Rochester area, $4.45 in the Utica area, and $5.83 in the Suffolk area. 

These averages refer to workers employed by farm labor contractors. They 
include some earnings from cannery and similar factory work, but primarily 
they represent pay for harvesting work in the fields, most of which is piece 
work. Farmers report that these wages paid to migrants reflect the generally 
low income of fruit and vegetable growers in the Northeast in the past few 
years. Data of the U. S. Department of Agriculture indicate that the level 

of wages of this general type of labor averages approximately the same in 

New York State as in the rest of the Northeast. 


Weekly earnings were affected by the fact that on some days there 
was no work for the crew. In addition, individual crew members were away 
from work from time to time. Work was rarely done on Sundays, except in 
the Utica area, and in the Rochester area Saturday work was infrequent. In 
the Rochester area the workers surveyed averaged $22.65 a week, including 
short weeks, and in the Utica area $20.45. Housing was generally free in 
the latter area, while Rochester-area workers typically paid $1 to $2 a week 
for housing. An average of $26.63 a week was earned by the migrants sur- 
veyed in the Suffolk area, much of whose work was potato grading. 


Almost every crew studied remained in the same camp throughout its 
stay in the State, but there was turnover of individual crew members. In the 
case of 12 crews out of the 40 that reported on this point, the crew's average 
size during the season was less than half as great as the total number of in- 
dividuals who were in it at some time during the season. 


Because of this turnover, full data on employment and earnings in the 
State were available for only about three migrants out of every ten in the sur- 
vey. For those in this group who were in the State between 85 and 105 cal- 
endar days, 50 was the average number of days worked in the Rochester area 
and 56 in the Utica area, with earnings of $295 and $230 respectively. Those 
whose stay was more than 105 days (15 weeks) averaged 65 days of work and 
$416 of earnings in the Rochester area and 76 days and $300 in the Utica area. 


The total group whose full record in the State was available, including 
some migrants who stayed only a few weeks, averaged 52 days of work and 
$298 of earnings in the Rochester area and 48 days and $208 in the Utica area. 
There were relatively few in this group in the Suffolk area. About 55 percent, 
in the State as a whole, had one or more weeks in the State in which they 
earned no money at all. 


The study was made possible by a 1958 law requiring farm labor con- 
tractors operating in New York State to keep payroll records. It was confined 
to interstate migrants, who constituted three-fifths of the seasonal farm 
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workers in the State in 1959. It excluded day-haul and other local workers; 
payroll records were available for relatively few of them, and few of these 
worked steadily enough to provide data on whole-season earnings. The study 
also excluded interstate migrants employed directly by growers, who were 
not required to keep payroll records in 1959; a new law in 1960 called for 
record keeping by those growers who brought ten or more migrants into the 
State. 


The Rochester, Utica, and Suffolk areas were selected for study be- 
cause they are the three in the State that use the largest number of interstate 
migrants. Together they cover almost the entire range of New York's fruit 
and vegetable crops. The Rochester area is highly diversified, while the 
Utica area largely specializes on snap beans and the Suffolk area on potatoes. 
In these three areas, field agents of the Department of Labor visited 62 con- 
tractors repeatedly during the summer of 1959 and in some cases interviewed 
their workers. The survey took in about 4, 00C interstate migratory farm 
workers. 
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Introduction 
pacswaltesntes fe t+ 


The purpose of this survey was to obtain information on the earnings 
of interstate migrant farm workers during their season in New York State, 
including information on how long they stay and how regularly they have work 
while they are here. These workers are mainly engaged in harvest opera- 
tions, and therefore their work in field and orchard was the primary interest 
of the survey. However, earnings from occasional work in cannery and 
freezing plants were not excluded, and potato grading was included because 
that is the principal migrant occupation in the important Suffolk area. 


























Crops and workers. New York is fourth among the states in the num- 
ber of migrant farm workers employed. In the peak part of the 1959 harvest 
season, its fruit and vegetable growers and cannery and freezing plants em- 
ployed 23, 000 interstate migrants, or 60 percent of all seasonal hired agri- 
cultural workers in New York State. Most of these interstate migrants came 
from the South of the United States, principally Florida. In addition, thou- 
sands of New York State local workers and intrastate migrants, plus workers 
from Puerto Rico and from the British West Indies, were used. 





In 1959, New York ranked fifth among the states in the production of 
vegetables for the fresh market and also for processing. Production of 16 
principal vegetables (including melons) for the fresh market (green lima 
beans, snap beans, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cantaloups, carrots, 
cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, lettuce, onions, green peas, 
spinach, and tomatoes) amounted to 13, 267,000 cwt. valued at $37 million. 
Production of 10 principal vegetables for canning and freezing (asparagus, 
green lima beans, snap beans, beets, cabbage, sweet corn, cucumbers, 


green peas, spinach, and tomatoes) amounted to 367,500 tons valued at 
$16 million. 





Mainly because of Suffolk County, New York was the fourth largest 
producer of Irish potatoes in 1959, with an estimated output of 15, 937, 000 
cwt. It stood in second place in the commercial production of apples 
(18,500,000 bushels), grapes (91,000 tons), and sour cherries (18, 500 tons). 
It also produced quantities of sweet cherries, peaches, and pears. It ranked 
eighth in the production of strawberries. Plums, prunes, raspberries, 


blueberries, and other small fruits are also grown commercially in the 
State. 










Pre-harvest work, which includes plowing, seeding, fertilizing, cul- 
tivating, and spraying, is largely mechanized and uses few migratory workers 
(two of the crews studied sent a handful of men in advance to work in April 
and May). Migrants used to do weeding, but the job has been largely taken 
over by chemical weed-killers. 






For harvesting, reliance is still on migratory workers -- men, 
women, and children. Growers must greatly increase the size of their labor 
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force at harvest time and must do so promptly, if they are to market a 
quality product and obtain the best price, and if they are to avoid spoilage. 
In recent years, however, mechanization in the harvesting of some crops 
has reduced the amount of seasonal help required per ton of produce, and 
has changed the character of the remaining hand work. For example, ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the potato crop in the Suffolk area was harvested 
by machine in 1959, so that the typical migrant working in that area was en- 
gaged in grading potatoes. Similar machine harvesting is used today by 
growers of onions, carrots, and beets. Many peas are harvested by a ma- 
chine that cuts down and gathers the whole vine; in the vinery, migrants 
pitch the vines to another machine that takes off and opens the pods. Use of 
a machine for picking snap beans is spreading rapidly, though snap beans 
for the fresh market are still largely picked by hand. i Machines also har- 
vest spinach and sweet corn, and experiments have been carried on looking 
to the mechanical harvesting of cherries and some other crops. 


Areas studied. The areas covered by the survey -- Rochester, 

Utica, and Suffolk -- are the three regions of the State that use the largest 
numbers of interstate migrants. In 1959, the Rochester area utilized at its 
peak period about 9, 800 Southern migrants, the Utica area 5,200, and the 
Suffolk County area 4,900. The Rochester area takes in Genesee, Livingston, 
Monroe, Ontario, Orleans, Wayne, Wyoming, and Yates Counties; the Utica 
area takes in Herkimer, Madison, Montgomery, and Oneida Counties; and 
the Suffolk area consists of Suffolk County. The majority of the crews sur- 
veyed were located in Madison, Monroe, Oneida, Ontario, Orleans, Suffolk, 
and Wayne Counties. 




















The three areas together cover a wide range of crops, generally 
representative of the State's fruit and vegetable production. Of the 62 crews 
studied, the first large contingent arrived in New York State around the 
middle to the end of June to pick strawberries. Crews that work on straw- 
berries sometimes have to wait around till the next crop is ready to pick. 

In the Rochester and Utica areas the first snap beans are ready in early July 
(but weather conditions may hasten or delay the maturing of a crop). At this 
point the greatest influx of migrants occurs, for the quantity of harvesting to 
be done mounts, especially in the Utica area. This area more or less spe- 
cializes in growing snap beans, whose season comes to a peak in August and 
ends in September. The Rochester area grows a wide variety of fruits and 
vegetables. Major crop harvesting in this area begins in July with sweet 
and sour cherries, snap beans, and fresh market vegetables. Tomatoes, 
sweet corn, and peaches are added during August. In September the harvest 
of apples and potatoes gets under way, followed by the late crops of carrots, 
beets, broccoli, cauliflower, and cabbage. In the Suffolk area the potato 
harvest begins in July and reaches a peak in October. (Suffolk's other crops 














1 See New York State Department of Labor, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Special Labor News Memorandum No. 82, Survey of Effects of 
the Mechanical Bean Harvester in New York State, 1958. -- 
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such as strawberries, beans, and cauliflower, were not covered in the sur- 
vey. ) 


The sample. A New York law of 1958 required that farm-labor con- 
tractors (crew leaders) keep a payroll record for their employees, covering 
wage rates, wages earned, number of hours worked, and legal withholdings 
from wages, and also give the worker a statement of these points along with 
his pay. This requirement opened the way to a statistical study of earnings 
that did not depend on migrants' memory of what they had earned. 


The sample of contractors who kept such accounts was selected from 
among those 637 contractors who obtained certificates of registration in 
the year 1959,2 The survey was confined to interstate migratory workers; 
all other types of seasonal farm workers were excluded, namely intrastate 
migrant, local, day-haul, off-shore domestic, and foreign workers. Also 
excluded were interstate migrants who were paid by the grower, whether or 
not he used the services of a contractor, since no payroll-record require- 
ment covered them. 


The sample took in 62 contractors. At one time or another during the 
summer they employed 3, 945 interstate migrants, whose experience is re- 
ported here. Crews of various sizes were included: 


Rochester Utica Suffolk 
Size of crew Total area area area 


Total 62 23 21 18 


Under 25 ll - 10 
25 and under 50 - 6 
50 and under 100 12 2 
100 and under 200 8 
200 and over 1 


The crews studied include only 11 that were smaller than 25 workers, and 10 
of these were in the Suffolk area. One reason there are so few small crews 
is that crews under 25 were typically recruited by Rochester-area growers 
who do not use the services of labor contractors. In the Utica area there 
were in any case few small crews recruited by either growers or contrac- 
tors -- about 5 percent of all crews in the area were under 25. Workers 


2. Colorado is the only other state that requires farm-labor contractors 
to keep payroll records. The Colorado law was passed in 1960. 

3. Labor Law, Section 212b, states that no person who, for a fee, recruits, 
transports, supplies, or hires farm or food-processing workers may act as a 
contractor or crew leader without a certificate from the Industrial Commis- 
sioner. 

4. A 1960 law requires that payroll records be kept by any grower who 
brings in ten Or more migrants from outside the State. 
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employed directly by growers were excluded from the study because in 1959 
the law did not require growers to keep payroll records. 










































Survey procedure. The record-keeping law went into effect March 19, 
1958. In the summer of 1958 and again in 1959, the Labor Department con- 
ducted an educational campaign among crew leaders in order to obtain better 
compliance with this and other farm labor laws. The Department distributed 
a sample payroll form and a wage-statement form, and field representatives 
of the Department's Division of Industrial Relations, Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage visited crew leaders on the farms in order to show them how 
to maintain complete and accurate records. Since payroll-record keeping 
had been foreign to most contractors before the law was passed, this educa- 
tional campaign achieved much better compliance in 1959 than in 1958. 





In the summer of 1959, field agents of the Department's Division of 
Research and Statistics and Division of Industrial Relations, Women in Indus- 
try and Minimum Wage visited the crews covered in the survey once a week, 
or as often as practical, and obtained payroll information from the contrac- 
tors' records, and in some cases interviewed workers. To make sure that 
each worker was counted only once, the agents entered not only his name but 
his social security number, if any, on their copy of the payroll records. 





The survey was planned to study the worker's average daily earnings 
and weekly earnings, and his seasonal earnings as well. A contractor usually 
pays migrants once a week. However, in keeping payroll records he typically 
makes daily entries of the number of bushels or boxes they have picked, for 
piece-rate work, and of their hours, for time work. If all contractors did 
this, consistently, there would be no difficulty in calculating a worker's 
average daily earnings by dividing the number of days he worked into his total 
earnings. But in 1959 contractors did not all do it. One important reason 
was the custom, found especially in the Utica area, of giving the worker a 
ticket for each bushel of beans turned in and cashing them at the end of the 
week. Under this system, the contractor had no record of the number of 
days on which the migrant worked, but only a record of the number of tickets 
he turned in at the end of the week. Moreover, even as a weekly statistical 
record this plan left something to be desired, for the tickets were likely to 
be used as currency during the week, so that the number a worker turned in 
might be less than he had earned that week, or might be more. Also, one 
member of a family sometimes gives his pickings to another member, who 
then has exaggerated earnings for that day. 


To overcome the defects of the ticket method of paying workers, con- 
tractors were urged to show on their payroll book the amount of product 
picked by each worker on each day, as well as showing it for the week as a 
whole. Agents of the Department prevailed upon some contractors to punch 
a worker's card in such a way as to record his daily pickings. Contractors 
were also urged to ask members of family groups not to pool their pickings 
in a common container, Asa result of these efforts, and with the cooperation 
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of contractors, it was possible to obtain what appears to be a reasonably accu- 
rate record of days worked and of each week's earnings for each worker in 
the crews studied, stretching over the whole 1959 season. Where a Depart- 
ment's agent found evidence that the crew leader had failed to report produc - 
tion and earnings separately for each member of a family group, and that 
husband and wife had pooled earnings, the agent in his own records divided 
the earnings between them; where children had contributed to the pool their 
pickings were assumed to be somewhat less than those of adults. 


Turnover 
a ane 







The crew leader, in almost all cases, kept his crew in the camp 
where they Started, working for the same grower or growers throughout their 
stay in New York State. Within the crew, however, there was often a great 
deal of turnover. Some crew members left their crew temporarily, to look 
for a job at a cannery, or at some other farm when work was slack. Some 
left and did not return. To make up for these quits, the contractor would 

hire other workers. 




















Turnover of this sort was so great that, in the case of 12 of the 40 
contractors for whom information on this point is available, the number of 
workers in the crew in the average week in New York State was less than 

half as great as the total number of different workers attached to it at some 
time during the 1959 season. It was less than 70 percent in 31 cases (includ- 
ing the 12). 





In the case of 14 of the 40 contractors reporting on turnover, the num- 
ber of new workers added to the crew was equal to 50 percent or more of the 
number in the basic or original crew: 







100 percent and over 7 10 and under 20 percent 6 
50 and under 100 percent 7 Under 10 percent 5 
30 and under 50 percent 6 No accessions 2 
20 and under 30 percent 7 Total crews 40 











The Utica area saw less turnover than the Rochester area, in part 
because the Utica crews contained more family groups, including children 
inmany cases. The large number of canning and freezing plants in the 
Rochester area and the diversity of crops there created alternative job op- 
portunities for migrant workers when the amount of nearby work available 
shrank. Some crew leaders alleged that certain workers left after work had 
been scarce for a while, in order to avoid paying the bill for food and lodging 
they had run up. Some camps where crew members paid no rent discouraged 
the individual migrant from working for a different nearby grower by charg- 
ing him rent if he did so. One contractor reported refunding half the rent 
paid by workers who stayed to the end of the season. Where the contractor 
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furnished transportation both ways, a migrant who did not stick with the crew 
had to pay his own way on the return trip to the South. 


The crew was smaller at the end of the stay in New York State than 
at the beginning, in 33 of the 40 cases referred to, in part because fewer 
workers are needed late in the season and in part because many mothers 
take their children back home when schools open up. This decline, added to 
the turnover, meant that in 22 of the 40 crews fewer than half of the original 
crew members were still on hand when the crew left the State: 


Fewer than 10 percent still 50 and under 60 percent 
on hand at end of season 60 and under 70 percent 

10 and under 20 percent 70 and under 80 percent 

20 and under 30 percent 80 percent and over 

30 and under 40 percent 

40 and under 50 percent Total crews 


Days Without Work 


When a migrant arrives in New York for the season, neither he nor 
his crew leader nor even the grower to whose farm he goes can foresee 
clearly how much work there will be for him. But they all know that the work 
will come irregularly. One day will be long because the fruit or vegetables 
have matured rapidly as a result of warm weather or because the price for 
the grower's product is especially good at that time. If most of the available 
picking is finished that day, on the next day there may be only a few hours 
of work. A heavy rain may interrupt harvesting. On many days no work at 
all is available; sometimes there is a whole week without work. 


One period of waiting for work that many crews experience comes at 
the point when they arrive in the State before the crops are ready for pick- 
ing. Some come early becauce they have finished their work in another 
State and want to make sure of employment and of housing when they go on 
to New York State. Some waiting also occurs when unfavorable weather 
delays the growing season. 


Because of such factors, two-thirds of the 58 crews reporting on 
this point had to wait at least one day without work; 5 waited 13 or more 
days. The day of arrival is not counted in this calculation. This was typi- 


cally used to set up camp and rest after a long trip (though sometimes work 
started on the day of arrival): 
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Rochester Utica Suffolk 
Waiting time area area area 


Number of crews 
reporting 21 15 
Days without work 
at start of stay 
No days 
1 day 
2 days 
3 days 
4- 6days 
7- 9 days 
10-12 days 
13 or more 


NM Nw 


» ee WE 


In the Utica area a number of the crews worked 7 days a week when 
work was available. However, Sunday was often a day of rest, and in the 
Suffolk area this was the standard practice. In the Rochester area few crews 
worked more than 5 days a week, except in an emergency, in part because 
the canning and freezing plants do not want perishable crops on week ends. 


Taking the three areas together, Saturday and Sunday as customary 
days of rest were noticeably less important in reducing the migrants' work- 
days during the season than were days on which no work was available or 
bad weather prevented work during the whole day. This fact appears in data 
obtained from the 37 crews about which information was available as to days 
during the season on which the entire crew was without work (these crew- 
data are not weighted by size of crew): 


Rochester Utica Suffolk 
area area area 


Number of crews 
reporting i 13 


Total crew-days in 
State 3,716 
Percent distribution 
Total 
Some work 69. 
No work 30. 


No work available (a) 19. 

Customary no work 
Saturday 3.4 .0 - ‘ 
Sunday 8.0 12.6 .8 14. 


&. Includes days on which bad weather prevented harvesting 
work during the whole day; also cases in which the crew arrived 
on location before the first crop ripened (see previous table). 
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While the average crew was off work on two days out of every seven, 
there were in addition many days that individuals lost from work for other 
reasons. Women workers sometimes took a day off for household tasks or 
to look after children. Sickness explains some lost days, as does the fact 
that in 1959 there was an unusually large number of extremely hot days. 


More than half of all workers in the survey for whom earnings data 
were obtained for the entire period they were in New York State in 1959 had 
one or more weeks with no work at all during their stay, whether because no 
work was available or because of personal reasons: 


Weeks with no Rochester Utica Suffolk 
earnings Total area area area 


Number of workers 1,158 437 671 50 
Percent distribution 
Total 100, 


No weeks 43. 41. 44. 54. 
1 week 29 


0 

0 

28. 29. 30.0 

2 0 
0 


0 100.0 0 
8 9 3 
3 4 8 
2 weeks 14.2 1%..9 14.9 8. 
l l 0 
6 l 3 
0 6 7 


100. 100. 


3-4 weeks 10. 12. 9. 8. 
5-6 weeks . é, as 
6 weeks or more hie l, 0. 


The combined effect of these factors determined the proportion of 
days on which some money was earned, while the migrants were in New York 
State. For example, the 124 workers in the Rochester area who were in the 
State more than 12 weeks but not more than 15 weeks and whose earnings 
were known for their entire stay had, in the average case, a stay of 95 days, 
on 45 of which they had no earnings. In the Utica area the records of 187 
workers show 39 days with no earnings, out of 95 in the State. (Table 5.) 


Wage rates 


Hand harvesting is almost always paid on a piece-work basis, of 
which the following rates, received by migrant workers covered by the sur- 
vey, are representative for principal crops: 


Snap beans: Utica area, 50¢ a bu. Rochester area, 50-75¢ a bu. 
Green peas: Utica area, 50¢ a bu. 


Strawberries: Utica area, 5¢ a qt. Rochester area, 7-8¢ a qt. 


In addition, the following representative piece rates were reported from the 
Rochester area: 


Cherries: 2-2 1/2¢ a lb. Topping onions 10¢ a box 
Apples: 12-14¢ a bu. Cutting cauliflower 
Tomatoes: 10¢ a hamper or broccoli 20-35¢ per 25 lbs. 








> no 


sur- 





in the other two areas also. Hand harvesting of potatoes is paid by the bush- 
el, potato grading is paid by the hour: 


Harvesting: Suffolk 
Grading: Suffolk men $1.15 Utica $1,00 Rochester $.90 





an hour) and celery($.90-1.00 an hour) in the Rochester area; weighing and 
checking usually was paid at a rate of $.75-1.00 an hour. 





them, they are taken to a pea vinery, where another machine will take the 
peas from the vines. Pitching peas to this machine is paid by the hour. 
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The Suffolk area specializes in potato growing, but potatoes are found 















7¢ a bu. Utica 7¢ a bu. Rochester 7-8¢ a bu. 





women 1.05 





Payment by the hour is typical of cutting (harvesting) cabbage ($1.00 









After a machine has cut and gathered pea vines, with the pea-pods on 






Pitching hay, hauling (which includes lugging, loading, and truck driving), 
and day farm labor are also on time rates: 










Pitching peas: Utica usually $1.00 Rochester $1.00-1.10 
(up to $1.25 an hour) 

Pitching hay: Utica $.75-1.00 Rochester $.90-1.00 

Hauling: Utica $1.00 Rochester $.75-1.00 






Day farm labor: Utica $6 a day Rochester $.80-1.00 









While a good deal of uniformity in wage rates is found in any one area, 
wage rates associated with a particular crop did vary somewhat within the 
area from employer to employer, in some cases perhaps because the condi- 
tions of work were easier or harder. In the Utica area one crew out of the 

21 reported receiving 52 cents per bushel of snap beans (30 lb. net); the rest 
all received 50 cents. This 50-cent rate was also found in some cases in 

the Rochester area, but most hand bean-picking there was done at higher 
rates. 














The earnings of migratory workers in the Suffolk area covered by 
this study depended almost entirely on potato-harvesting rates and those in 
the Utica area on snap-bean harvesting rates. In the Rochester area, how- 
ever, only three of the 23 crews studied depended on one crop only; most 
contractors in that area worked their crew members on three, four, or five 
divverent crops during the 1959 season. 














Daily Earnings 


The daily earnings of the workers studied averaged around $5.40. 
To obtain a figure for each worker, his recorded earnings were divided by 
the number of days on which he did any work with his crew. 
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Work that lasted only part of a day was counted as a day's work. For 
example, if bad weather one afternoon postpones part of the harvest to the 
next day, which would otherwise have been a day without work, the spread- 
ing of the work over two days tends to reduce the worker's ''daily earnings," 
(Bad weather can reduce his total earnings for the season, too, if it creates 
spoilage or causes the crop to mature too rapidly. ) 


The amount of money a worker earns in a day for piece-work harvest- 
ing depends to a substantial degree on his skill and exertion. The day's 
earnings of both piece workers and time workers depend on the wage rate, 
and also on the number of hours in the working day, which in turn is limited 
by the amount of fruit and vegetables that has matured and by the number of 
employees harvesting the crop. 


A few workers averaged under $2 a day and at the other extreme a 
few averaged over $10 (for details, see Table 1): 


Average daily Rochester Suffolk 
earnings area area 


Number of workers 1,505 
Percent distribution 

Total 100. 

Under $2 0. 

$ 2 and under $ 3 3. 

3 and under 4 La 

and under 5 Le 

and under 6 18. 

6 and under 7 21. 

8 

9 

0 

2 


1, 803 


0. 
Be 
i, 
5, 
4. 
6. 
8 
5 
2 
1 
1 
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637 


10 
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and under 19. 

and under 8. 

and under 1 
10 and under 1 
12-and over 
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4. 
2. 
2. 


Median daily earnings $6.39 $4.45 $5.83 


Range of n.iddle 50 percent $5. 08- $3.46- $4. 90- 
7.60 5.68 7225 


A good many of the harvest hands with top earnings are men who also 
did some factory work. In the Utica area this group includes men who got 
into the very top brackets by working long days pitching peas; in one extreme 
case a man is reported to have done this for 97 hours ina single week. Be- 
cause relatively few women did factory work, women averaged less per day 
than men. But when the comparison is confined to field work, the women's 
average is close to that of the men -- sometimes higher (see Table 1). 
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the whole group. 

























Weekly Earnings 























Total 
Under $5 
$ 5 and under 
10 and under 
15 and under 
20 and under 
25 and under 
30 and under 
35 and under 
40 and under 
45 and under 
50 and over 
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Some instances of extremely low and extremely high earnings may 
very well have originated in sections, mainly in the Utica area, that still 
used the ticket system referred to above. 
tickets may not have been corrected on the records, and the use of tickets 
as currency means that some workers presented more tickets than they 
actually earned and other workers correspondingly fewer. 


Some cases of family pooling of 


In part because of such extraneous factors the middle 50 percent may 
well be more representative of the migrants' experience than is the range of 


In the Rochester area the average daily earnings of the 


averaged about $22 a week, over-all. 
of the individual migrant, weeks were excluded in which he had no earnings 
at all or in which he was with the crew only part of the week. 


Average weekly 
earnings 

Number of workers 

Percent distribution 


$10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 


Median weekly earnings 
Range of middle 50 percent 


Rochester 


area 
1,505 


~ 
o 


me Nw Oe We Oe al OO 
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$22.6 


$16.19- 
29.76 


Utica 
area 
1, 803 


. . 
sywovwvooNnN wo 


-m WN Uu 
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Bi: 
$20.4 
$14. 62- 


middle 50 percent ranged from $5.08 to $7.60, in the Utica area from 
$3.46 to $5.68, and in Suffolk from $4.90 to $7.15. 


The typical worker in the Rochester area averaged more than the 
typical worker in the Utica area: wage rates were somewhat higher and 
nearly one worker out of ten did some factory work during the season, while 
in the Utica area the proportion was not much more than one out of twenty. 
(The Suffolk area is not comparable to the other two because the bulk of the 
work was potato grading. ) 


During the time they were with their crews, the workers studied 
In calculating the average earnings 


While the average Utica worker earned about $2 less in a week than 
the average Rochester worker, he had free housing, whereas the Rochester 
worker was usually charged $1 to $2 a week for housing. 
Expenses," below. ) 


(See "Migrants' 


Suffolk 
area 
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Factors that helped bring about such a wide range of average weekly 
earnings include those mentioned in connection with daily earnings. In addi- was 
tion, some individuals may have low weekly earnings because they charac- wer 
teristically work only a few days a week, while others "got the breaks" in 
1959 and had very few days without work. The lack of week-end work in the 
Rochester area presumably reduced the weekly average earnings there; if so, 
the fact is hidden by other factors that raised weekly earnings relative to the 
Utica area. 


As mentioned in connection with daily earnings, the use of the ticket 
system on some Utica-area farms may have given some individuals earnings 
figures higher than their work warranted, and also given lower figures to 
some. Because of this extraneous element, the experience of the middle 50 
percent may be considered more representative than the distribution as a 
whole. The average earnings of this middle group range from about $16 to 
about $30 in the Rochester area, from $15 to $28 in the Utica area, and 
from $20 to $34 in the Suffolk area. 


In the Rochester area, women's weekly earnings averaged about 
$1.50 less than men's and in the Suffolk area $7 less. In both cases a major 
reason is that men spent more time in factory work. In the Utica area 
women averaged about $1 less thanmen. Here nonfarm work was less im- 
portant. (Table 2.) 


If a migrant's total earnings are divided by all the weeks he was with 
the crew, rather than just the weeks in which he had work, his weekly aver- 
age often drops. How much it drops depends on how many weeks, if any, 
gave him no earnings at all (see "Days Without Work," above). 


ter 
2 
Total Earnings in New York = 
For three migrants out of every ten studied information was obtained grt 
for their entire work experience in New York State in the 1959 harvest sea- — 
son. 5 = 
we 
S. For 1, 158 migrants out of the entire 3, 945 in the present survey, earn- ae 
ings information was obtained for all weeks spent in New York State. In- ne 
cluded are migrants who spent part of their time away from the crew, pro- 
vided that adequate information was available on their earnings while they of 
were away. Excluded are those for whom the full record was not available: 7 
workers who joined the crew late and who were not known to have just 
arrived in the State; workers who quit the crew early and wh? were not known - 
to have left the State; and workers about whose work during absences from ry 
the crew no information was obtainable. - 
Data on 1959 daily earnings suggest that the excluded group is made ” 


up substantially of the same type of workers as those for whom seasonal 
(continued on next page) 
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The migrants whose entire 1959 work experience in New York State 
was known averaged about $234 as their season's pay in the State. There 
were wide differences among them: 


Total earnings Rochester Utica Suffolk 
in the State area area area 
Number of workers 437 671 50 
Percent distribution 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under $100 14.2 6.6 10.0 
$100 and under $150 8.0 reat 4.0 
150 and under 200 6.9 22.8 - 
200 and under 250 10.7 20.7 14.0 
250 and under 300 10.5 11.8 20.0 
300 and under 350 9.4 10.4 16.0 
350 and under 400 12.6 waa 6.0 
400 and under 450 5.5 3.9 16.0 
450 and under 500 4.8 lea au 
500 and over 17.4 1.5 12.0 
Median total earnings $298 $208 $306 
Range of middle 50 percent $170- $153- $239- 
424 283 416 


For earnings by type of work performed, see Table 3. 


1. (continued from previous page)*earnings were obtained. In the Roches- 
ter area the median of the daily earnings of the excluded workers was only 
28 cents higher than that for the included workers ($6.47 against $6.19) and 
in the Utica area only 3 cents higher ($4.46 against $4. 43). 

Similarly, the weekly-earnings data for the Utica area finds the two 
groups only $1.61 apart ($19.90 for the excluded group and $18.29 for those 
included in the seasonal-earnings calculation), a difference that may be due 
to the fact that in calculating the averages of the included group all no-work 
weeks were included, whereas the calculation for the excluded group ignored 
weeks spent away from the crew when information about these weeks was 
lacking and some of these, no doubt, were weeks with no work. 

In the Rochester area, on the other hand, the average weekly earnings 
of the excluded group ($19.39) was not only noticeably different from the 
average of the included group ($22.85), but was lower instead of higher. 

In the Rochester area the included group is a smaller proportion of the 
total workers studied than it is in the Utica area (29 percent against 37 per- 
cent) and it is possible that it contains a smaller proportion of the longer - 
Staying people. If so, the Rochester-area median of $298 may understate 


the total earnings of the average worker, relative to the Utica-area median 
of $208. 


45576 OW 61 pt. 2 G4 
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A special analysis for the two principal areas shows that the range 
of the middle 50 percent, as well as the median, was higher for men than 
for women: 


Rochester area Utica area 
Measure Men Women Men Women 


Median total earnings $323 $254 $216 $197 


Range of middle 50 percent $175-461 $166-364 $158-301 $144-266 


One factor influencing the size of a worker's total earnings is the 
number of days he was in the State,or more directly relevant, the number of 
days he had work while he was in the State. To a certain extent, the opera- 
tion of this factor is seen when earnings in the three areas are compared. h 
the Rochester area 42 percent of these workers remained in the State more 
than 15 weeks, while in the Utica area only 8 percent stayed that long. 
(Tables 4 and 5.) The average stay was 14 weeks in the Rochester area and 
11 weeks in the Utica area. 


However, since considerable week-end work was done in the Utica 
area and not in the Rochester area, the average Utica migrant had almost 
as many days of work (48) during his stay in the State as did the average 
Rochester migrant (52). (Table 5.) The record of days of work in the State, 
then, explains only a small part of the difference between the Rochester me- 
dian seasonal earnings ($298) and the Utica median ($208). Further explana. 
tion may be sought in the relatively large numbers of women and children 
among the Utica-area workers. Generally speaking, women earned less per 
week than men did. Other factors, mentioned above in connection with daily 
earnings, include the higher level of wage rates for harvest work in the 


Rochester area and the larger number of days spent at canning and freezing 
plants, where the work is relatively well paid. 


Suffolk is not readily comparable to the other two areas, in part be- 
cause total-earnings information is available for relatively few workers 
there. 


Within the Rochester area and within the Utica area, the clustering o/ 
workers at various earnings levels is related tothe length of their stay in the 
State. In the group for whom full data are available, as many as 14 percent 
earned less than $100 in the Rochester area, while in the Utica area the 
figure is less than 7 percent. Correspondingly, the proportion of the worker: 
in the State five weeks or less was higher in the Rochester area (17 percent} 
than in the Utica area (2 percent). 


Similarly, at the top of the scale, 22 percent of the Rochester mi- 
grants earned $450 or more, but only 3 percent of the Utica migrants earned 
this much. Correspondingly, the proportion of the workers in the State mort 
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je than 16 weeks was 26 percent in the Rochester area and 7 percent in the 

A Utica area. (Table 4.) 

More weeks in the State did not always mean greater total earnings. 

: For example, workers in the Utica area who worked in the State for over 8 
put not over 9 weeks in 1959 averaged $259, while those who worked over 13 
but not over 14 weeks averaged $181. This difference is explained largely by 
the fact that the 8-to-9-week group of workers were employed for several 

266 weeks at a pea vinery. The rate for pea vinery work was relatively high -- 
from $1 to $1.25 an hour -- and the work day was substantially longer than 

. was typical of field work. 

r of 

ra- 

d. h Full Season Earnings 

ore 

How much a Southern migrant is likely to earn if he stays a full sea- 

and son in New York State is indicated by the total earnings in the State of those 
workers who were in the State over 12 weeks. Median days of work and 
median earnings of these people in the two principal areas studied (from 

ca Tables 4 and 5) were as follows: 

»st 

. Rochester area Utica area 

State, Number Total Number Total 

- me- Weeks of Days earn- of Days earn- 

plana in State workers worked ings workers worked ings 

en 

}S per Over 12 but not more 

daily than 15 weeks 124 50 $295 187 5¢ $230 

Over 15 weeks 185 65 416 52 76 300 

zing All workers whose 

total earnings in 
State are known 

t be- 

s 
Migrants' Expenses 

ring of A substantial part of any worker's pay goes for food and lodging, and 

in the | this fact applies with special force to low-paid people such as migrants, rela- 

ecent tively few of whom take in as much as $500 ina season. However, a con- 

he siderable number are provided free quarters in a farm labor camp. Camps 

workers} 27 regulated by the Sanitary Code of New York State, administered by the 
rcent) | State Department of Health. 

Where the temporary housing is free, it is free for the entire family, 
anit whether or not all its members are workers. Family groups typically cook 
earned} ‘heir own meals, and free kitchen facilities usually go with free housing. 
te mort} The family usually has to pay for bottled gas for cooking. Charges for 


electric light are infrequent, as are charges for blankets. 
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Free housing and free transportation between South and North are 
standard in the Utica area, where cash earnings are lower than in the other 
areas studied. Many of the migrants who come to this area bring their 
families. 


Housing. “In the present survey, crew leaders were asked about 
charges made to migrants by labor camps and their replies indicated that 
housing was free in the Utica area. In the other two areas a charge was 
usually made for housing, typically $1-$2 a week per person in the Rochester 
area (range $1-$3.50) where there are few families, and typically $3 a week 
per person in the Suffolk area (range, $3-$4). 


Utilities. In the Utica area, electric light was free, but not bottled 
gas for cooking. One crew leader said that a charge of $7.50 was made for 
each tank of gas after the first free tank was used up. Another reported that 
there was a charge only after September 1, when gas might be used for heat- 
ing. In one case,one camp collected 50 cents per adult per week for utilities 
and 25 cents for children. 


In the other two areas, electricity was typically included in room 
rent. However, two contractors in the Rochester area reported a separate 
charge for utilities of $1 a week for a family; another reported 50 cents per 
person. In Suffolk County two reported a charge of $1 a week for cooking 
gas. 


Blankets. Some migrants brought their own blankets. Where they 
did not, blankets were sometimes lent free. One contractor reported that 
there was a charge of 50 cents, to cover cleaning, another that blankets 
were sold for $3 each. One contractor gave free blankets, but charged $2 
if the worker quit before November 15; another charged 50 cents, plus $2.50 
if the worker quit early. 


Transportation. In about one-fourth of the cases, migrants working 
in the Rochester area were charged for being transported to the North and 
back again in a truck or bus; the charge ranged from $8 to $12 each way. 
Two Rochester contractors made a charge for the return trip only ($10). 


In Suffolk, only one contractor out of 18 is known to have charged for 
transportation ($10 each way), though one charged for tolls (80 cents each 
way). 

In the Utica area, free transportation was the rule. 


Some migrants provided their own transportation. 


Meals. The migrant families that cook their own meals often buy 
food in a camp commissary, which the New York Labor Law (Section 212-d) 
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requires to have a permit and to post a list of food prices. In the Utica area 
three contractors sold sandwiches from a truck at lunchtime for 15-35 cents. 


A commissary may also serve meals. In the Utica area cost of 
meals ranged from 50 cents to $1. 


Workers not with families typically boarded by the week. In the 
Rochester area the most common charge was $10 for 21 meals (the highest 
reported was $11). In Suffolk the most common charge was $12 (20 meals); 
reported prices ranged from $10 (19 meals) to $13.50 (20 meals). 
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MIGRATORY LABOR 


LABOR LAWS IN ACTION 
ON NEW YORK STATE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FARMS 
1959 


(From the Division of Research ani Statistics, 
New York State Department of Labor) 


Special Tabor News Memorandum 
Number 86 November 30, 1960 


Highlights 

Farm-labor laws administered by New York State's Labor Department chiefly 
apply to workers who harvest fruits and vegetables. It is therefore between July 1 
nd Cetober 31 that the investigaters of the Department's Division of Industrial Re. 

Industry and Minimum “age make most of their visits to farms; 
out of their 2,11 inspections cf fruit and vegetahle farms 
these four months, and also most cf their 406 visits to farm labor cams 

and 171 visits to farm labor conmisseries. 

These enforcement activities were preceded by an educational campaign to 
to familiarize growers with the laws and to remind parents that, before working m 4 
farm, a child must obtain a permit from the Department of Education. This annual ca 
paign is conducted in cooperation with the Interdepartmental Conmittee on Farm and 
Food Processing Labor: The Labor Department's Employment Service had previously bee 
active in putting growers in touch with farm labor contractors in the South, since 
most of the harvest help are migrants. Whole families may come together, usually as 
part of a crew; all family members who are old enough work at the harvest tugether. 

At least 26,000 migrants were expected in 1959, according to the migrant 
registration forms that are filed by persons who plan to bring 10 or more into the 
State. About 1,400 of those for whom forms were filed were to work only in canneries, 
freezing plants, or packing sheds, and another 900 were to work there part of the tin 
and the rest of the time in the fielde After the 1959 harvest was over, the Emplg- 
ment Service estimated the peak number of jobs held by Southern migrants in various 
sections of the State. The total of these sectional figures was 31,500. 

The number on the registration forms in 1959 was 13 percent smaller than 


the number predicted in 1958, mainly because increasing mechanization, especially 


preminent in smap=bean and potato harvesting, meant that fewer hands were needed.- 


The declining demand for harvest labor largely explains why the number of 


contractors (crew leaders) obtaining certificates from the Labor Department dropped 


1. The trend toward mechanization continues. In 1960 the registrations again 
indicated a decline (through October, approximately 22,200). 
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from 675 in 1958 to 638 in 1959. It also largely explains why the number of farm 
work permits issued to children of 1) and 15 dropped fram 12,918 to 10,898. Also, 
on farms inspected, a slightly smaller proportion of all harvest workers (857 out of 
3,715) were children of 1) and 15 in 1959 than in 1958. Of these 101 had no permit; 
An additional 73 children 
were reported illegally employed because they were under y.* The over-all ratio of 
{llegal child workers to the total number of workers at the time of the inspections 
was O-l, of a percent, the same as in i953. In both years, these violations were con- 
centrated on percent of the farms visited. As usual, compliance improves through- 
out the surmer. 


In 1959 the Department of Labor made the first study in the United States 


utilizing payroll records to report migrants' employment and earnings. It was made 


possible by the fact that New York was the first state to mact (in 1958) a law re- 
quiring farm labor contractors to keep payroll records and to give a statement to the 
worker with his pay» The i959 study helped check whether the contractors were keepin 
the records properlye 

The 1958 Legislature also required camp canmissaries that sold meals or 
focd to farm workers to list their prices prominently. In 1959 the Department issued 
365 canmissary permits. The law was better known than it had been the first year; 
the Department's investigators found only 2? commissaries operating without a permit 
in 1959 compared with 110 in 1958. 

The Department found 456 violations of the Labor Law by farm labor con- 
tractors in 1959. The most frequent violation was failure to keep payroll records. 
Child labor and commissaries also were the occasion of many of the violatims. In 
81 cases contractors. were in violation because they were without certificates, and in 
mest of these cases a grower or processor was charged with employing an uncertificated 


contractor. Altogether 293 violations of the Labor Law by growers and processors 


= 


@ ‘the or Law exempts children employed by their parents on the home farm if 
they are at least 12 years old. (For 1960 amendment to the child labor law, see p.5). 

3+ New York State Department of Labor, Employment and Earnings of Interstate 
Migrant Farm Workers, New York State, 1959 (Publication Wo. B-1i8, 1960). 


45576 O—-61—-pt. 2 
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2 


ng failure to file a migrant registration fom 


Child labor was another 


Trnortance 


nation's fifth largest producer of vege- 
Production of 16 principal vege- 
fresh market amc . 3,26 0 ewte, valued at $37,518,000 -- snap 
lima beans, : ‘ its, cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, 
cucumbers, lettuce, cnimsy, green peas, spinach, and tomatoes, plus 
10 incipal vegetables for canning and freezing 
New York was also the fourth largest 
place in the commercial procuction of 
produced many sweet cherries, peaches, and pears. It 
of strawberries. Plums, prunes, raspberries, and 


grown commercially in New York State. 


of men, women, amd children are emploved to produce thi 


wil 


at 


f fruits and vegetables, especially at harvest time. Preharvest 
ing, seeding, cultivating, fertilizing, and spra} 


ed and require relatively few workerse Much harvesti 


ng work 


although mechanization is lessening the demand for labor in the harvest- 


beets, carrots, swect corn,spinach, green peas, lima beans, onions, 


and potatoes. Experiments are being conducted looking to the mechanical harvesting 


of tomatoes, cherri 


€s, and other crops. Also, chemical weed killers are replacing 


hand labor in weeding, a monotonous and time cmsuming task. 
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in the harvesting of snap beans that the new machine method 
However, th p i jes employment 
the sna 


York State, and some fresh market beans as well, were harvested 


study by this Department. 4 


major concern to growers and proces 


harvest their 


New York State Department of..Labor, Division esearch 
of Effects of the Mechanical Bean Harvester in New York 


Labor News Memorandum, No. 81 (1959). 
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season, They include some family groups. Interstate migrants, including 

many families, come largely from southern states, principally Florida; some come 
from nearby states, such as Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Puerto Rican (off shore) 
adult males come to New York State under a writien contract whose terms are 
approved by the Puerto Rican Labor Department, though there are also some Puerto 
Ricans who come from the Island on their own without a contract. Foreign workers 


from the British West Indies and the Bahamas are brought in under contract. A few 


The Labor Department enforces the following farm labor laws: 
Child labor. - Before 1960 it was illegal in New York State to employ on 
a farm a child under 14 years of age, or a child 14 or 15 years old without a 
farm-work permit, though children who are employed by their parents on the home 
farm are exempt from these rules if they are at least 12 years old. In 1960 the 
Labor Law and the Education Law were amended to permit the employment of 12 and 
13 year olds in connection with the hand harvesting of berries, fruits, and vege- 
tables, under the following safeguards: Work is limited to hand harvesting to 
minimuze the danger of accidental injury; the child must have a farm-work permit, 
which is issued only after he obtains a certificate of physical fitness and shows 
age; he may not work more than four hours in any day, between 9 a.m. and 
D.m., and only on days when school is not in session; he must be accompanied by 
parent, work, or have the consent of a parent or guardian. 
payment. - Farm employers are required to pay wages in full, 
weekly, except that they may pay every two weeks if the payment covers all work 
done through payday. Deductions from wages other than those authorized by law 
are prohibited. he Labor law empowers the Industrial Commissioner (the head of 
the State Department of Labor) to investigate claims for unpaid wages, to help in 


the collection of wages due, and if necessary, to institute court action. The 


labor law also instructs the Commissioner to "cooperate with any employee in 
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enforcement of a just claim against his employer and for his protection against 
frauds and other improper practices on the part of any person." 

Migrant registration. - Under the Labor Law, anyone who employs, recruits, 
transports, and brings into the State from other states, or is responsible for 
ringing into the State 10 or more farm or food-processing workers must, prior to 
the importation of such workers, register with the Department of Labor what the 
expected number is and also submit whatever facts on wages, working conditions, 

ing, and related points the Industrial Commissioner may require. The Commis- 
joner has prescribed a form on which the statement may be filed either by a grower 
or contractor. A copy of this information, or a summary of it, is to be given to 

1 migrant worker at time of recruitment, but not later than upon arrival in 

York State, and a copy must be posted at the camp where the migrants live, 


atement is intended to prevent misunderstanding by the worker. 


Revocation of grower's registration. - In 1954 the provision for migrant 


58 a further amendment was passed that enacted 

anctions in respect to growers. It empowers the Industria 

ioner to revoke, suspend, or refuse to renew the migrant regiatration of a 

grower who has violated the Labor Law or the Penal Law or hes been convicted of a 

crime (other than a traffic violation) or has misrepresented or made false state- 
working conditions. If he does not have a registration 


a misdemeanor if he brings into the State 10 or more migratory 


registration be obtained from the Industria 
ioner by any farm labor contractor or crew leader who, for a fee, recrui 
sports, supplies, or hires farm or food-processing workers fron 
ide the State, to work in New York, or controls any part of their work in 


his certificate must be renewed each year by March 31, (till 1960 the 
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in New York State, th 


also be revoked if 


Law was amended to re- 


nerm + 


see them. The prices charged 


is to prevent overch 


character. 
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growers who bring 


typically let them keep the payroll 
registrations filed with 


contractor, and 


se 


tractor 


Seven out of 


accounted 


iagara Counties; tl 


. e+crhe ct 


Ontario, 
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places thr 


crew 


lessened 


on the basis of lists of growers and contractors 
Department under the migrant-registration law, 
for certificates registration, persons who 


to the State 


operators known to the Labor Department. 


Investigators reported on the number of workers employed on each farm 


at the time of visit, the age of each worker under 16 years, whether children of 


had a frarm-work permit, when wages were id, whether deductions 
, > 
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were made from wages, whether the workers were covered by workmen's compensation 


or farmer's liability insurance, whether contractors kept payroll records and 


each worker a wage statement, whether persons responsible for bringing 10 


more workers from other states had complied with the migrant-registration 
contractors or crew leaders and operators of camp commissaries 
equired permit or certificate of registration, 
1959, investigators of the Department found 293 grower 


456 farm-labor-contractor violations of the farm 


of Labor Law Provisions Relating to Farms Found by 
rcement Investigators, New York State, 1959 


:Grower or: 
r y isi Contractor 
eee a ee 


Total number of violations 293 


63 
4 


a migrant labor registration 82 
ribute copies of migrant registration to 
of the migrant registration in camp 
’ r without a certificate 
ing the : an uncertificated contractor 


ure to keep and make payroll records available 
ure to give wage statements to workers 


list of prices in commissary 
han listed prices in commissary 


lendar hearings, - All violators were reported by enforcement inves~ 
heir district supervisors, The Assistant Commissioner of the dis- 
more serious offenders to "calendar hearings." In 1959, the 
labor Department held 222 calendar hearings involving 92 growers and processors 


contractors, 


A few of these cases led to court action. Two of the farm labor con- 


ractors were prosecuted for the illegal employment of children, One contractor 
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In addition to the 2,141 fruit and vegetable farm visits mentioned above, 
the Labor Department made 30 other farm visits during 1959. Some illegal child 


labor was found on two of these visits. 





A large segment of the summer pcpulation of farm labor camps in New York 
State consists of family groups with small children. The Sanitary Code, which is 
administered by the Department of Health, requires camp operators to provide adequate 
and competent adult supervision in the camp for Occupants under 16 years at times 
when they are not accampanied by an adult. Some parents prefer to take their children 
to the fields where they can watch them, or to enable the children to earn some money. 

Under the New York State Migrant Child Care Program, child care centers 
have been set up to provide children of migrant parents with competent care and 
supervised recreation. Their existence may also prevent the illegal employment of 
children. The program is sponsored by the New York State Federation of Growers’ and 
Processors! Associations, Ince, and is administered by the Department of Agriculture 
and Marketse Growers, processors, or camp operators pay 20 percent of the operating 
cost, parents 5 percent, amd the State the remaining 75 percent. 

During the 1959 season 11 child care centers admitted 89 children, of 
whom 28 percent were under 2, about 1:7 percent 2 to 5 years old, 21 percent 6 to 9 
years Old, and 4 percent 10 to 1) years old. In the previous year, 1958, when the 
number of migrants and children were considerably greater, the centers cared for 51. 
e first combination of child care center and school for migrant children 
was operated in 1959 at Clintm, by the Department of Agriculture and Markets in con- 


junction with the Department of Educatione Two summer schools for migrants continued, 


at East Cutchogue and North Roses and the Department of Education opened two new 


ones, at Lyons and Warwick. 
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Registered Migrants 


Interstate migran’s by the thousands come to New York State each year 


to harvest fruits and vegetables. Some find employment in food processing plants 


The greatest influx of migrants occurs during July-September, when the demand 
for fruit and vegetable harvest hands is at its peak. Economic necessity compels 
these migrants to travel long distances because farm employment is not available 


to them at that time in their own home states, principally Florida and other 


Most migrants are brought here by truck or bus by contractors or crew 


leaders. Some cc 





on their own either by car or by public conveyance. 





rstanding between migrants and their employers concern- 
ing wages, housing, and other conditions of employment, the migrant-registration 
law was passed in 1946, (See "Farm Labor Laws," above.) During 1959, the Labor 
Department processed 606 registrations from growers, contractors, and processors 
who expected to bring into the State an estimated 26,200 interstate migrant 
workers. (See Table 4.) Of this number approximately 23,700 were field workers, 
1,400 factory workers, and 900 field and factory workers, An estimated 9,500 of 
of the total number of migrants expected in the State were to work in the Roch- 
ester area, and of these about 3,200 were expected to work in Wayne County. 
There were 91 fewer migrant applications in 1959 than in 1958 and a 
drop of about 13 percent from 1958 in the number of migrant workers expected. 
This decline is mainly associated with increasing mechanization, especially of 


snap—bean and 


” 


otato harvesting. 
The above figures did not include all the interstate migrants who were 


’ 


expected to work in New York State during 1959, since they did not take in workers 
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ind their own jobs, nor interstate rigrants who might work for employers 


who would either fail to register or were not required to do so because they re- 


cruited fewer than 10 interstate migrant workers. Approximately 31,500 southern 
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migrants were utilized at peak employment periods in 1959, compared with 33,800 


in 1958, according to the State Farm Employment Service. These figures, however, 


are greater th 





the actual number of migrants because some workers who moved from 


one place to another were counted more than once. 


Rican workers employed in 1959 is not known, but probably it changed little or 


ield reports of the State Farm Employment 


Service indicate that there were about 3,800 non-contract Puerto Rican field 


workers and about 700 fac 








because of labor turnover and shift of workers from a contract to non-contract 
basis a f field work to food processing. The number of foreign 
the 5 





dies, and Canada decreased from 692 in 1958 





1959. in the number of workers brought into the State for 
harvest to the increased use of the mechanical bean picker, 
and to a lesser degree the potato harvester. 


Contractors 


A farm-labor contractor or crew leader is one who, for a consideration, 


no 
s 

+ 
@® 
a 
{o 


grower or processor with workers and controls them in the field. He 


ay assume complete responsibility for harvesting a crop, or even for growing 


Each contractor is required to carry his certificate (see "Farm Labor 
Laws," above) with him and to show it to the labor investigator upon request. 
During 1959 the Labor Department issued certificates to 638 contractors, compared 


with 675 in 1958, In 1959, 81 contractors were found in violation for not oper- 
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g with a certificate, compared with 168 in 1958. 
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of a farm-labor camo commissary is required unde 
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ious violations under this section of the Labor Law 
bove. 
nsurance 
men's Compensati Law of New York State does not cove 
J r, workers can sue the employer under the common l 
from the employer's negligence or that of another env] 
such claims, many growers, processors, and contractor 
s compensation insurance, farmer's liability insurance, 
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in 1959. This decline in the proportion of ins 


a decrease in the average number of workers employed by 


7 


1959, while for other employers the average size of the 


average insured employer expected to tring into the State 
S E 


th 40 in 1958. Uninsured employers in 1959 employed on 


crew went up. 
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EMPLOYERS VISITED AND NUMBER OF FARM WOR! 
D COUNTY, 1959 


Number of workers oes 
$ dlegal chiijd labor 
16 3:14 and 15 : 


Area and county 


: Total tyears syears with: Tutal syears without: Under 
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TABLE 2. ILLEGAL CHIJD LABOR 4S A PERCENT OF TOTAL LABOR ON FARMS INSPECTED 
BY AREA, NEW YORK STATE, 1959 
a tail — 


Percen® of all workers 





oo 





Total : : *__dieget child labor 
ee : >: 16 +: 14 and 15: 214 and i5: 
Area Gre %. : years :years with: : years : Under 
; of ; Total . “and : farm-work: Total : without : 14 
;Workers . : over: permits : :farm-work: yetrs 


: . : : . : permits : 


100.0 97.9 1.7 0.4 0.2 0.2 








100.0 99.7 0.2 0,1 0.1 - 
1.00.0 97.3 1.5 1.2 0.5 0.7 
100.0 97.8 2.0 0.2 0.2 (a) 
100.0 98.7 0.5 0.8 0,5 0.3 
100.0 97.0 2.7 0.3 0.2 0.1 
100.0 98.6 1.4 - - - 
100.0 96 64 3-2 0.4 0.2 0.2 











TABIE 3. PERCENT OF EMPLOYERS INSPECTED 
WHO HAD SG“E ILLEGAL CHILD LABOR 


v 
BY MONTH OF INSPECTION, NOW YORK STATE, 1959 





: Number of :Numbe 


r and percent 
Month :employers (a):with some illegal 
visitea ° ; child labo 





All months 2,141 92 : h.3 


January 1 ~ 2 - 
February 1 - t - 
March 1 - - 
April 1 = : - 
May - - : - 
June 14 18 : 11.7 
July 459 33 7e2 
August 448 24 : 5.4 
September 574 12 Zoek 
October 451 5 1.1 
November 49 = : - 
December 2 - g - 





a. The "empiover" may be either a grower or a contractor. 
Some employers (and workers) appear more than one in these 
figures since they were visited two or more times during 
the season. 
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Domestic Seasonal Agricultural Workers 
/ And Their Families 


/ 


/ In California 
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2151 Berkeley Way, Berkeley 4, Callfornia 


October , 1960 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 





2151 BERKELEY WAY 
BERKELEY 4. CALIFORNIA 


October 4, 1960 


Honorable Edmund G. Brown 
Governor of California 

State Capitol 
Sacramento 14, California 


Dear Governor Brown: 


I am transmitting with this letter my report and recom- 
mendations on the health conditions and services of domestic seasonal 


agricultural workers and their families, as requested in your letter 
of July 5. 


Dr. R. Bruce Jessup found it possible to devote half-time 
during July-October heading up a special task force in this Department 
to prepare this report. The report summarizes past and present 
activities in this field, both nationally and in California, and the 
results of field interviews with community leaders and seasonal agri- 
cultural workers and their families. Specific recommendations for 
State action are included. 


Bepartment of Public Gealth 


It is my conviction that a serious need for an extension 
of local health services for seasonal agricultural workers exists 
currently, that steps toward meeting this need can be taken now in 
various ways in those communities faced with the problem, and that 


an appropriation of State funds at this time would serve an excellent 
purpose. 


Very sincerely yours, 2 
Malcolm H. Merrill, M.D. 
Director of Public Health 


Enclosure 


R 


at 
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I duction 


The report represents the outspoken and increasing concern of Cali- 
fornians with the current serious health problems of domestic farm workers and 
their families. Such concern stems from the wide gap between the standard of 
medical care available to Californians living in rural fringe areas and isolated 
farm labor camps and the standard of care available to economic comparable 


Merrill promptly appointed Dr. R, Bruce Jessup of the Department of Pediatrics, 
Stanford University School of Medicine, to direct a special Task Force on Health 
Services for Seasonal Agricultural Workers for this purpose during the summer. 


The Task Force proceeded immediately to summarize what had been done 
and what had been repeatedly recommended but not done for these people nation- 
ally and state wide in recent years. They simultaneously adopted a plan for 
field interviews with community leaders and with several hundred workere' families 
in several counties. The health jurisdictions of Sutter-Yuba Counties, Fresno 
County and Imperial County were arbitrarily selected because of their expressed 
interest in the problem and because of their georravhically representative 
positions throughout California. 





Included in Task Force activities were Mre. Cwendolyn Beckman, 
Willard Brown, M.D., Miss Arline Lewis, Mr. Jack Murray, Belle Dale Poole, M.D., 
and Dean Tirador, M.D, They were aided by a Departmental Advisory Committee 
composed of Lester Breslow, M.D., Leslie Corsa, Jr., M.D. (Chairman), John C. 
Dement, M.D., Wm. Allen Longshore, M.D., and Frank M. Stead. 


Before field interviews were begun, discussions of objectives and 
plane were held with representative growers, labor, California Medical 
Association, County Supervisors Association of California and others. Support 
for the undertaking as outlined was expressed by all those contacted. During 
the seven weeks of field work, the interest, cooperation and assistance univer- 
sally encountered evidenced the recognition of this health problem and the 
interest of all in taking steps toward a permanent and practical solution. 


Thanks go to Californians all over the State - growers, doctors, 
nurses, sanitarians, teachers, social workers, legislators and others - who 
have all generously assisted. Particular thanks go also to the farm workers’ 


families who were so gracious in accepting staff into their quarters for the 
health interviews. 


The report begins with the Department's recommendations for State 
action based upon the Summary and Conclusions on page 47. 


groups in our cities. 
In July 1960, Governor Brown requested the State Department of 
Public Health to study the current health conditions and services of seasonal 
agricultural workers and to propose specific solutions to him. Dr. Malcolm H. 
So 
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DOMESTIC AGRICILTURAL MIGRANTS IN CALIFORNIA 


Counties Estimated To Have 100 Or More 
In Peak Of A Normal Crop Season 











100 - 500 


500 - 3,000 


3,000 - 10,000 





10,000 or more 


Source: Public Health Service Publication No. 540 
(Revised 1960) 


US GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 1960 0—S52072 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


be interpreted as reflecting an opinion that health needs are the only, or even 
the major, problem of these California workers and their families. However, in 
contrast to the complexity of the underlying economic factors in improvement in 
housing, education, wages, etc., it was felt by representatives of all groups 
interviewed that the health problem can be met, and met now, by local communi- 
ties if the state and federal governments provide them adequate support and sub- 
sidy. There is definitely both federal and state responsibility in dealing with 
health problems of this large group of citizens on whom so much of California's 
agricultural production depends. 


In developing these recommendations, all groups and individuals con- 
sulted, at both state and local levels, agreed that the solution to this problem 
must be developed at the community level by extension of local services rather 
than at the state or federal level. This conviction is based on the strong 
opinion that health needs as well as agricultural patterns vary greatly from 
area to area in California. State subsidy is essential to make possible the 
urgently needed local health services. Since, in the past, the "crisis" approach 
to this problem has failed, any steps taken should be toward the development of 
a permanent solution. These steps can and should be taken now, 


a ec imi di 


It is recommended: 


1. That the State of California make funds available to those counties desiring 
to decentralize and extend local health and medical care services for 
seasonal agricultural workers and their families through such means as: 

a. Development of field clinics staffed by local personnel. 


b. Provision of prenatal care for mothers and treatment for sick children 
in existing child health conference clinics. 


c. Expansion of field nursing staffs for staffing of clinics, home nursing, 
health education, and liaison with existing treatment facilities. 


dad. Use of unoccupied beds in rural private hospitals and district hospitals 
for county patients at county expense. 


e. Provision of transportation to central facilities for both in-patient 
and out-patient hospital care, 


f. Improvement of sanitation in housing and in the field. 


nN 


That residency requirements be abolished in county hospitals for both 
in-patient and out-patient services for seasonal agricultural workers. 


3. That consideration be given to the feasibility of prepayment health plans 
for domestic seasonal agricultural workers and their families similar to 


The following recommendations are limited to suggestions for action 

to meet the presently acute health needs of California's seasonal agricultural 

workers. This limitation on the scope of the recommendations should in no sense 

those plans now required by law for foreign contract workers. 
} 
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Part I 


REVIEW OF REPORTS OF HEALTH CONDITIONS AND SERVICES FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 1930-1960 


Introduction 


Most studies of this general topic have been concerned with the 
"migrant" worker and family who actually move across county or state boundaries 
to follow the crops. Increasing attention in recent years has been directed to 
the large numbers of previously migratory agricultural workers who have settled 
down to spend all or a majority of their time in a given rural community. That 
important numbers still leave their homes for at least part of each year to meet 
the demand for hand labor during the harvest season in California and other 
states is clear and well documented. (See Table 1.) 


The term, "seasonal agricultural worker," will be used throughout 
this report to include a person or family who derives the greater part of his 
annual income from seasonal agricultural labor, whether he be a resident of a 
community or an inter- or intra-state migrant for all or part of the year. 
This definition is intended to exclude part-time summer student worlers, full- 
time, stable farm employees and foreign national contract workers. 


Table i 


NUMBER OF PERSONS WHO DID ANY WORK AS MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS, BY SEX, 
UNITED STATES, SELECTED YEARS 1949-1957 


Sex 1949 1950 1952 1954 1956 1957 
Total 422,000 403,000 352,000 365,000 427,000 427,000 
le 291,000 285,000 234,000 273,000 314,000 306,000 
Female 131,000 118,000 118,000 92,000 113,000 121,000 


From: Hearing before the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 86th Congress, First 
Session. Testimony of James T. O'Connell, Undersecretary of Labor, 
page 33. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1960. 


The total number of American citizens engaged in seasonal agricul- 
tural work is not kneyp, with any precision. According to the United States 
Devartment of Labor» there were in 1957 approximately 400,000 citizens at 
some time of the year engaged in migratory farm work. This figure excludes 
some 150,000 dependents who travel with the migrant workers, and a roughly 
equivalent number who remain in the home-base areas. It also excludes about 
450,000 foreign agricultural workers. The United States Senate Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor states that “today, - have a domestic migrant working force 
of almost a half-million persons." ? 
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The health problems of the seasonal agricultural worker in the 
United States are, in general, those common to the socio-economic group to which 
he belongs, although these problems may be accentuated by his mobility. These 
people usually live in areas geographically isolated from public and private 
medical facilities. They are further isolated in the communities in which they 
live (whether temporarily or permanently) by their low educational levels, by 
their low annual income, and frequently by their ethnic backgrounds. In the 
case of the migratory worker, lack of residence status may further separate him 
from the health facilities available to other citizens in the same economic 
group. 


General Studies 


The problems of the seasonal agricultural worker have been studied 
over the last 50 years by many governmental agencies, both federal and state, 
and by private groups and organizations. There is available an abundance of 
reports, studies, findings and recommendations made on all aspects of this 
problem. In 1909, the Country Life Commission, appointed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt, reviewed some of the problems of this group, (°) 
Another report was published in 1915 covering some of the same material. 82) 


In more recent years, reccunenda Clone Raye been ,made by The White House Songer 
ences on Children and Youth in 1930, 1 940 ( and again in 1960, (104 


Two notable congressional committees, the Tolan and LaFollette Committees, (83+84) 
investigated aspects of the problem. Studies and Fegommendat sans were oe RY 
national conferences 6n labor legislation in 1944, (56) 1946, and 1949, ‘5 

The President's Committee on Pagyatory Labor has reported periodically on 

findings and recommendations. ‘7- In June, 1960, a report prepared for the 

Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor of the Committee on Labor and Public 


Welfare, entitled "The Migrant Farm a in America," published background 
data and pertinent current information, ‘*/ 


Health Studies 


An impressive list of reports on health conditions and health ser- 
vices for seasonal agricultural workers can be compiled. /.Ameng those who have 


published on. this topi re Leland Mott d. Roemer, . Leone 
Johnston, 43) aia Koos, tit) Merrill, tu? Blankenship and cement 
and Howard, ‘/ Health reports and recommendations have been published by 


organizations such as the 1958 Southwest Regional Sopiyrenss on Migrant Labor, ‘72) 
the 1956 East Coast Migratory faa Labor Conference,‘1) the 1959 Mid-America 
Conference on Migratory Labor , and the 1960 Western Interstate Conference ‘!0!) 
at which legislators, educators and physicians considered health and other problems 
of the seasonal farm worker. In 1959, the President's Committee on Migratory 
Labor pease 3 report of investigations of methods of financing health services 
for migrants.‘?4) In 1959 and 1960, hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor documented the existence of nationally acute health needs among 
seasonal agricultural workers. In June 1960, a proposal for federal subsidies 

to states and local communities faced with this problem was made to the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Welfare. The proposal for federal financial support to 
assist local communities in meeting health needs in a locally determined way was 


supported by the Association of ~——4" Territorial Health Officers and the 
American Public Health Association, ‘° 
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A large number of specific studies of health needs and problems of 
migrant agricultural workers are available; threeare cited below. 


In 1951, a Colorado study of 262 migrant families showed that half 
of the families lived in one room; 13 percent had obviously unsafe water 
supplies; 60 percent had no bathing facilities; 86 percent had not seen a 
doctor for the preceding 12 months; only 42 percent had received smallpox 
vaccinations, 20 percent diphtheria and whooping cough immunizations, and only 
10 percent had had tetanus immunization. Infant mortality was twice as high 
in this group as the general infant death rate for the state. One-third of 
the ae eeD born in the preceding five years had not had a doctor in 
attendance. \8 


The United States Public Health Service and the Idaho and Oregon 
State Health Departments sponsored a study in the lower Snake River Valley in 
1955 which demonstrated that only 22 percent of the children in labor camps in 
the area had been immunized against smallpox and even fewer against diphtheria, 
whooping cough and tetanus. Over half of all persons examined had one or more 
acute or chronic disorders. The attack rate of tuberculosis and venereal 
disease was found to be from seven to 13 times that of the resident population, (21) 


A tuberculin testing program in Minnesota in 1959 showed that 66.4 
percent of migrants who were 15 years of age or older reacted positively while 
only 13 percent of the general population 30 years of age had positive reactions, 
Similarly, the reactor rate for migrants under 15 years of age was 10 percent 
compared to about three percent for the general population of comparable age. (28) 


General Findings of National Studies 





Extensive projects, such as tegagnes in Progress in Florida (29+ 98) 
as well aS project Tepgnts from son New Jersey, ) New York, 

Texas, 9 Michigan, 97) and Colorado, together with a review of available 
information on health problems and experience with health service programs for 
seasonal agricultural workers reveal the following findings over the past 30 to 
40 years with a great consistency: 


1. Seasonal agricultural workers, particularly those migrating from home 
communities where they are eligible for public medical services, have 
health problems similar to those of stable rural farm worker families 
but more severe. Their health needs are greater than those of any other 
socio-economic group in the United States. The studies and investigations 
have consistently shown: high infant mortality, high communicable disease 
rates, low prenatal care rates, high prematurity, high accident rates, 
low immunization levels, serious needs for dental care, and little 
realization of the need for early or preventive medical care. 


2. Low economic and educational levels, mobility, lack of resident status, 
geographic isolation from medical facilities, plus cultural factors and 
language barriers contribute to their health problems. 
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3. Where the social, economic, and cultural characteristics have been taken 

'  4nto consideration in offering services to this group, and where funds have 
been made available, the improvement in health conditions among this group 
in various parts of the United States has been striking. However, most of 
these efforts have been temporary and inadequate. The federally financed 
and locally controlled emergency Farm Security Administration program from 
1938 to 1947 was a notable exception. No coordinated national effort to 
meet this health problem has been supported since then. 


As this brief review has shown, there have been many proposals made 
over many years on the health problems of the seasonal worker and too little 
action has been taken. The old recommendations and the new have a striking 
similarity. The increasing numbers of recent studies and isolated programs are 
"symptoms of a greater awareness of the problem and a desire to do something 
about it. Action to help the migrephy marking time for far too many years, 
finally seems to be on the march." 


(2a) 


ns. 


28) 


8) 
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Part II 


REVIEW OF REPORTS OF HEALTH CONDITIONS AND SERVICES FOR AGRICULTURAL 


WORKERS IN CALIFORNIA 


Note on California's Agricultural History 


The great need for seasonal agricultural workers began when the de- 
velopment of irrigation in 1870 made possible the farming of the San Joaquin, 
Santa Clara, Sacramento and Russian River Valleys. This rich land soon produced 
a need for hand labor during the peak harvest seasons. Following the Chinese 
Exclusion Act in 1882, Japanese laborers were brought in and composed much of 
the State's farm labor until the first World War. Following the war, another 
surge of immigration occurred with many workers from Mexico and the Philippine 
Islands entering the State; by 1928, Mexicans constituted 56 percent of the. farm 
laborers in California and 75 percent of those in Imperial County. 2550.99) 


In the 1930's, a new group of agricultural workers appeared in Cali- 
fornia - refugees from the "dust bowl" of the Middle West. Our border plant 
control station counted more than 285,000 persons in need of manual employment, 
who entered California by motor vehicle between July 1935 and September 1938. 
The majority sought field work in Kern, Tulare and Fresno Counties in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 


During the years of World War II,. the heavy demand for labor and 
high wages in defense industries created an acute labor shortage in the Cali- 
fornia agricultural labor market. It was during this time that oftiie 
encouragement of immigration and importation of Mexican workers began. 99) 

From that time on, the utilization of braceros or Mexican nationals has pro- 
portionately increased up to the summer of 1960. In 1959, out of an estimated 
205,600 seasonally employed domestic farm; }qporers, 65,500 were domestic migrants 
and 83,400 were foreign contract workers. Since 1954, these foreign workers 
have been subject to federal regulation under Public Law 78, requiring entry 
medical examinations at the border, medical care and hospitalization insypance, 
and pre-occupancy inspection enforcing housing and sanitation standards. 


Certain characteristics peculiar to California are important as 
background. Because of weather and soil conditions, California's growing season 
in the valleys exceeds 240 days and extends over the entire year in Imperial 
County. The variety of climatic conditions, rich soil, and the long growing 
season are the principal reasons why California produces more than 200 different 
crops in commercially significant quantities at the present time. The total 
1959 value of the products of California agriculture was over three billion 
dollars. This is the highest figure on record for this state and the largest 
ever recorded for a single state. Field crops account for some 25 percent, 
fruit and nut crops 20 percent, vege parte and melon production 13 percent, and 
livestock 37 percent of this income. Annual production of California 
agriculture is now almost double the yearly average of the 1930's. 
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Mechanization of farm operation in California has had an important 
influence on farm labor demand. The recent development of mechanical fruit and 
regetable pickers will continue to affect labor demand. However, no immediate 
eduction in the demand for stoop-labor in California agriculture over the next 
hye years is anticipated, because this gradual mechanization will be offset, 
:t least for the present, by increased agricultural production. 


As may be seen from the attached figure, the numbers of local tem- 


wrarv, interstate migrants and out-of-state migrant agricultural workers have 
remained quite stable over the past five years. (See page 11.) 


Yealth Studies in California 
Bea lth J LUCA ee 2p ees s OF 


Particularly since the 1930's, with the acute a 12938 pyblagized 
problems agsesiated | vith the migrants from the "dust bowl,” 23, 26,27, 38,3 

:73478,77,78,81) interest in the health needs of California's derigubterel 
anere has periodically been intense. 


In 1938, after the migration of great numbers from the Mid-west, 


nent of Public Health, the United States Public Health Service, and the federal 
farm Security Administration proposed a mocipat.. care plan which was promptly 

put into operation and continued until 1948. 49503105 ) ‘The Agricultural 

Yorkers Health and Medical Association was incorporated in California and later 
extended its operation to fE22gF- Five other similar associations eventually 
covered the United States. The purpose of the association was "the pro- 
vision of medical and dental services, nursing or hospitalization, medical and 
surgical supplies and appliances and such other services and supplies as might 

te incident to the convenience and preservation of the health of its members." (42) 
funds were supplied from the Farm Security Administration of the United States 
lepartment of Agriculture. During one year, 1946, this association utilized tps) 
services of 750 physicians, 180 dentists and 59 nurses to assist 36,324 cases. 

the expenditure of federal funds in California for this purpose cseagped $640 , 895 

in that year, a cost of $1.50 to $3 per eligible man per month. ‘ Much of 

the success of the program was due to the group of field nurses who screened 

the medical cases in the camps, treated minor ailments under standing orders 

fron the physicians, assisted the local private ohysicians in the clinics, 

referred difficult cases to orivate physicians for treatment or nose talisatiog, ... 105) 
and provided continuity with the administrative personnel of the association. ‘<*~~* 05) 
the function of the administrative personnel was chiefly provision of funds and 
they "confine(d) their activities to fiscal policies, [ana place(d) responsi- (42) 
bility for conduct of medical services on the medical and dental professions." . 


Dr. Karl Schaupp was referring to this program when he made the 
following comment in his address as retiring president of the California Medical 
‘ssociation: "There is a story of accomplishment by the California Medical 
ssoclation that must be told at this time. It must be told because it can 
clarify so many of the problems which face us at the present, and can help to 
dispel the fog of doubt and suspicion that arises before the minds of many 
mysicians when cooperation with government agencies is mentioned. It must be 
told because it proves that sincerity of purpose, pen-mindedness mutual trust 
can overcome seemingly insurmountable obstacles." 70 
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Following the second World War, the numbers of domestic agricultural 
workers increased and nationwide publicity was focused on the San Joaquin Valley 
when 28 infant deaths there in 1949 were found on investigation to be mainly 


in the fam}}4es of ag gpayorat workers and due chiefly to diarrhea and 


pneumonia. The governor set up a committee for an intensive 
study of agricultural labor in the San Joaquin Valley. The results of their 
study were published in 1951. 


Among the recommendations of the committee were the following: 


1. Decentralization of medical facilities (through mobile 
clinics, or establishment of local clinics in outlying 


communities to bring specialized services to agricultural 
workers in the more remote rural areas). 


Increased availability of medical services through removal 
of residency requirements for medical care, 


Increased health education, emphasizing nutrition education. 


Development of a plan to make medical care available to all 


agricultural workers through a planned and organized system 
of medical care on a statewide basis. 


The committee noted that "the infant mortality rate is higher in the San Joaquin 
Valley counties than elsewhere in the state" and that "the problem, in addition 
to improving environmental conditions, is also related to inadequate health ae 
resources, and lack of maximum availability and utilization of medical facilities ."(43) 


Also in 1951, the Westside Clinics were set up in Fresno County by 
a committee composed of growers, medical society members, sentativ: 
of voluntary and official health agencies and service slabs Cbs OP. 29, 108) 
The clinics received initial financial assistance from the Rosenberg Foundation 
and have since provided a decentralized medical service for agricultural workers' 
families on the west side of the county. Facilities for the clinics are provided 
by growers and the clinics are held at night, several times a month in five 
locations. They are staffed by nurses paid from County Hospital funds, by 
volunteer nurses (#90 bq Physicians from the County Hospital and the County 
Medical eegtety- ® In 1958, over 6,000 visits were made to the five 


clinics. A drop in infant mortality rate of SPReTESyt was experienced in 
the first three years of operation of the clinics.‘-"’ ~ 


In February 1960, a weekly night clinic was established by the 
Community Council and County Medical Society in the southern Santa Clara County 
town of Gilroy. This was the first decentralized clinic for seasonal agricul- 
tural workers to be founded since the opening of the Westside Clinics in Fresno 
County. The new clinic again demonstrated the great need for this type of 
service to seasonal agricypiyral workers living at a distance from, or ineligible 


for, public medical care. It was discontinued on August 31, 1960, for want 
of funds. 


45576 O—-61— pt. 2 
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The California Health Survey, conducted by the State Department of 
Public Health in 1956, showed that agricultural workers have low levels of 
hospital admissions and medically attended conditions, as well as higher levels 
of infective and parasitic diseases, circulatory diseases and accidents. Their 
stays in hospitals are long, both as a group and per admission. The unfavorable 
immunization status of farm workers' children in regard to smallpox, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, tetanus and poliomyelitis was also demonstrated. 


A migratory labor committee of the Western Branch of the American 
Public Health Association sent questionnaires in 1956 to 35 county health de- 
partments in California to gather information about the State's migrant farm 
workers. Replies from 15 jurisdictions indicated that few counties had any 
established program for these people, although they were not excluded from the 
standard programs of the departments. It was also pointed out that little data 
of any kind were collected about seasonal workers as a group and no systematic 
way of obtaining information about them was available. Among the health needs 
of the seasonal agricultural workers as seen by these California health officers 
were: medical care, health education, better means of communication, environ- 


mental sanitation, Dees? housing, immunizations, acceptance of service, and 
preventive medicine, 


A study of lien laws and their enforcement in 1958, indicated that 
53 of the 58 counties required a signed lien or a written agreement about payment 
before medical care could be obtained at county hospitals. Thirty-five of the 
58 counties indicated that they did not accept non-residents § wt except 
under emergencies or other conditions required by state law.‘ /“* 


In 1959, renewed interest in the sanitary environment of the seasonal 
farm worker was shown when representatives of labor, agriculture, state and 
local government, the University of California, and community orgepizgiyons met 
to discuss ways of obtaining food-crop sanitation in the fields.‘** This 
interest has grown so that now 17 counties have organized committees to promote 
locally the provision of toilet, handwashing, and drinking water facilities to 
the workers in the field. A summary report on the statewide activities for field 


crop sanitation is being prepared by the State Department of Public Health and 
will be distributed in the latter part of 1960. 


Two recent studies of agricultural workers living in rural fringe 
communities of Fresno County again show the need for health SeEviges and point 
out the problems associated with bringing help to this group. ‘~* From the 
latest study, it was concluded that "The study team feels that it should be 
clearly evident at this time that farm labor in Fresno County comprises an under- 
privileged, underpaid, improperly fed, ill-housed, poorly clothed, inadequately 
socially protected (including such basic protection as fire, police, health and 
medical care, social insurances and so forth), poorly educated . . . but still 
a significantly large segment of the total community. As long as this group is 


kept in this status, it seems we that they as well as the whole 
community will suffer..." 


The Rural Health Committee of the California Medical Association 
in 1959 recommended that the C.M,A. Council “adopt a statement of policy along 
the following lines: 
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It would appear that most farm laborers are now permanent state and 
county residents and are no longer migrants in the old pattern. This 
labor force is essential to the economic life of many of our communities. 
The living and environmental conditions, schooling, welfare service 
needs, nutritional needs, wages, working conditions and health and 
educational needs of this group in some areas may present some rather 
pressing community problems. 


"It has been suggested by some that the county medical societies 
should establish and operate medical clinics for the care of these 
farm workers, The problem of indigency in general in any segment of 
our population is treated as a community responsibility. There is no 
valid purpose to be served by separating the indigent farm workers’ 
medical needs from the needs of other indigents in the community. To 
do so, would tend to duplicate and perhaps conflict with existing ser- 
vices, such as general relief, Aid to Needy Children, Crippled 
Children's programs, public assistance medical care programs, county 
hospital services, and other private and public welfare services." 


"From the standpoint of the medical profession, in the interest 
of good patient care, it is important that certain fundamentals be 
kept in mind when providing medical care programs. 


"Continuity of care is a basic concept subscribed to by the medical 
profession. Included in this concept is the provision of: 


a. Medical care 24 hours of the day. 

b. Coordination of medical care rendered in clinics, when and 
if they are established, with medical centers where definitive 
care is to be given. 

c. Adequate follow-up upon discharge from center rendering 
definitive care. 

d. Continuity of records that are maintained incident to the 
medical care rendered. 

e. Adequate administrative coordination and direction with 
lines of responsibility clearly defined. 


"To assist in assuring this essential continuity, the provision 
of visiting nursing services, the convenience of facilities to patient, 
physician, nurses and other personnel should all be carefully weighed in 
drafting a plan best suited for a particular community. The provision 
of mobile clinics might well be considered where great distances and/or 
high concentration of people is involved. Periodic reviews of the 
services rendered and the current needs should be a part of any program. 


"In the execution of any plan, it is necessary that provision be 
made to adequately compensate those professional people rendering the (18) 
service, as well as the providing of adequately equipped facilities." 


The California Medical Association, in a 1959 study of medical care 


x of the migrant in California, pointed out that there is essentially no health 
insurance coverage for this group worth mentioning, that crippled children's 
services and vocational rehabilitation treatment services have residence 
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requirements, that community-sponsored health programs have failed to materialize 
outside of Fresno County and that the most frequent source of care was private 
involuntary charity in the form of unpaid medical and hospital bills. The 
health insurance program required by law for the importation of Mexican contract 
workers was describeg.gnd it was pointed out that no such program was available 
to our own workers. 


At the March 1959 Fresno Conference of the California Rural Health 
and Education Association, health conditions of seasonal agricultural workers 
received critical attention. 


In interviews with 200 agricultural worker families selected by the 
California Migrant Ministry in December 1959, the serious lack of available 
health services was again emphasized. "In discussing their health needs, these 
families felt that they needed: better housing; better sanitation; cleaner 
surroundings; more knowledge of health and sanitation; more money for better 
food; free me closer clinics; free hospitals and closer hospitals; better 
clothes; etc.” ‘¢ 


In February 1960, the California State Department of Public Health 
selected the counties in the State with large populations of domestic seasonal 
agricultural laborers and sent questionnaires asking about health services for 
these workers. Twenty-three counties replied, and only four of these indicated 
that they gave any type of special attention to the seasonal workers. Two of 
these four maintained decentralized out-patient clinics specifically for 
seasonal agricultural workers, All the counties, however, stated out-patient 
care was available at the county hospital and that standard child health con- 
ferences and jpyunisation clinics were open to all without residency 
restriction. 


San Joaquin, Kings, Tulare, Santa Clara, and Kern Counties held 
conferences early in 1960 on the problems of seasonally employed farm workers, 
They were attended by farmers, laborers, doctors, ministers, education and 
government officials. They repeatedly recommended that more attention be 
directed toward medical care, health cteaation: ang “Eger usage of existing 
community health resources for these people. 2 59s 


In a statement before the U. S. Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, in July 1960, Dr. Malcolm H. Merrill, Director of the State Department 
of Public Health said that: "California's record in health matters affecting 
migratory labor is essentially the same as for the other Western states. .. 
The major problem in California is the relative unavailability of medical care 
and inadequacy of preventive services available to the seasonal agricultural 
workers. Little has or is being done locally in California Counties oF at the 
State level to meet these special health needs of the migrant group." 
Dr. Merrill told the subcommittee that county hospitals and county health de- 
partments are the two major public-supported sources of direct medical 
assistance which could be better utilized to meet the medical needs of 
migratory labor. 


He summarized six important aspects of any adequate health services: 
availability, accessibility, comprehensiveness, utilization, education, and 
financing. In relation to these aspects, he informed the subcommittee that the 
location of county hospitals is generally at a great distance from the labor 
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camps or agricultural work sites; only two county hospitals in the State con- 
duct special medical out-patient clinics for agricultural workers at a site 

other than the hospital building; strict residency requirements for both 
in-patient and out-patient services prevent desirable and necessary usage, 
although these restrictions are generally waived for emergency cases; and, in 
addition, hours of operation, cost, staff and patient attitudes limit utilization 
of these services. Dr. Merrill suggested that universal application of reci- 
procity between counties and possibly states might help to ease the problem. 


He told the Senate Subcommittee that the health departments in those 
counties of the State, involving the larger numbers of domestic agricultural 
laborers, are full-time departments. The health areas which affect these 
workers and which now receive major attention from the local health departments 
are communicable disease control; health supervision of pregnant women and well 


children; environmental sanitation to insure pare, yyter proper food-handling, 
and proper sewage disposal for main labor camps. 


In California, there are 6,500 farm labor camos of all types. 
Fourteen farm labor housing centers, originally built and operated by the Farm 
Security Administration (1938-1948), are now operated under the jurisdiction 
of local housing authorities. Several centers are used by Mexican Nationals 
and are not available to domestic workers and their families. There are various 
accommodations available in these camps, ranging from a relatively few, low-rent, 
multi-bedroom houses built in recent years to over 1,500 one-room twelve by 
twenty tin or wood "shelters." The latter are occupied at the present time by 
domestic farm workers' families. The "shelters" were built in the late 1930's 
and have no inside running water or plumbing. 


In August 1960, letters were sent to the directors of these public 
housing centers requesting information on health needs and health services of 
the camp residents. The replies indicated that although some "shelters" have 
been closed in recent years, others are still in use and are felt to be a 
"disgrace." The camp managers indicated that they have kept them available 
because of the continuing need to provide these families with something other 
than the "roadside" or "riverbank" as a dwelling place during the peak seasons. 
Attention was called in the replies to wide monthly fluctuations of demand for 


housing in the camps, reflecting varying farm labor demands in different parts 
of California. 


Camp managers listed many medical needs of the occupants of their 
camps including available out-patient medical care, immunizations, health and 
nutrition, relaxation of residency requirements for hospital care, and dental 
care, Frequent reference was made to the advantages that could be obtained by 
having weekly visits during peak seasons by field nurses who could do health 
education, take care of preventive medical care needs, and treatment of early 


and minor medical conditions as well as provide liaison with existing medical 
services. 


An examole of the carefully considered answers given by the camp 
managers follows. 
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MEMORANDUM 
DATE: September 2, 1960 the h 
subst 
het ¥ 
FROM: M, E, Larive, Manager, Pirebaug: Pare Labar Canp 
Housing Authorities, City and County of Fresno, California 
There 
SUBJECT: A report on West Side Agricultural Workers as Observed in shelt 
the Firebaugh Area of Fresno County pioks 
was 
time. 


Though mast of our farm labor families, as observed in this area, have work the year 
round we still have ea large number of part time workers whose living standards may be classified 


&s sub-standard. There are many reasons for their plight, among them being: for « 
in % 

1. Lack of education caused by lack of interest in sohool, following their parents Many 
footsteps, needed at home to help family, retardation, no school activities to of ¢ 


their interest, malnutrition, poverty, and family difficulties. 


2. Desertion by husband brought about in many cases by inability of the father to 
earn enough to support a family and health conditions. 


3. Leask of knowledge as well as appreciation for health and moral standards. 
4. Lack of @ sound religious backgroun. 


S. Inability to hold a Job often caused by trying to put a “square peg in a rount 
hole”. 


6. Idleness during off-crop seasons. 
7. Substandard dwellings as well as lack of interest to better themselves. 
8. Low earnings. 


It is the belief of the writer, having lived among these people for several years, that 
in our present day sooiety most of these conditions could be abolished. Areas such as this need a 
competent understanding health counselor who may help these people to understand the importance ani 
need for clean living and good moral standards in leading a healthy successful life. He would have 
to live among the people to learn to know them and their problems. 


Some kind of work should be mde available so that people will not be forced to accept 
charity in order to live during the off-season months. In California such work as clearing the 
sides of highways of debris is needed and if payment must be made in food why not give people a 
chance to earn their way. Many other worthwhile State, County and City projects could be 
inaugurated. The kind of people that must accept oharity certainly need to have their pride as 
well as their integrity built up and it does not seem that a handout is the answer. 


A health inspector with authority to require indifferent people to keep their dwellings, 
themselves, and children clean is needed for som people. 


More standard housing is needed to replace blighted areas. Much of this housing is 
needed to accommodate people in the $700 to $1200 annual family incom bracket. 


The closest ambulance is 45 ailes away. 
Fresno County does operate a clinic, at intervals, in the area and ig doing « fine Job. 


Various churches, the Salvation Army, scm other groups and individuals give aid in 
various ways to indigent people. 
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Fremo County Housing Authority will build 40 new standard units to help better fit 
the housing needs within the next year, It is also the aim of this Authority to replace all 
gubstandard units or demolish them as som as possible within their jurisdiction. Plenty of 
not water, clean showers, and pure water is furnished these tenants. 411 areas are kept clean. 


Fremo County Housing Authority has jurisdiction over 252 dwelling units in Firebaugh. 
There has been a waiting list for all modern units the past several years. There are 156 tin 
shelter units. The top demand is during the latter part of September and October during cotton 
picking time. The lowest month is Mareh. In 1956, 97 out of 156 shelter units were ocoupied which 
ms our greatest vacancy. During the past three years only 16 wits were vacant at any one 
time. 


Out of state residents will not rum over 2%, however, som have been in the State 
fr only a short period of time. Recards show that the vast majority of the adults were born 
in Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. Perhaps as much as 75% of our people are permanent residents. 
Neny go to Oregon, Arizona and various parts of California where they work for a short period 
of time but return to our housing for the winter months. 


1815 
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Recent cases presented at the pediatric grand rounds at the Stanford 
Medical School emphasize that medical problems of the seasonal agricultural worker 
and his family are not unusual and that they are related to the conditions under 
which he lives. 


PEDIATRIC DEPARTMENT GRAND ROUNDS -- Sept, 17, 1960 


Stanford School of Medicine, Palo Alto, California 


Two cases of Infant Diarrhea and Dehydration in Pamilies of Migrant Farm Workers 


I, Dr. Forrest 


Case 1t E, C, a 12 mos. old Mexican-American male admitted Palo-Alto-Stanford Hospital on 
July 20, 1960 with the ohief complaint of vomiting and diarrhea of 8 days duration. Family 
history! Mother, 33, is thirty-three weeks pregnant with her 9th ohild. Father living and 
well. Scoial history: Family are residents of Lindsay, California, in Sen Joaquin Valley; 
are farm laborers, moved into tent camp in apricot orchard in Mountain View several weeks 
ago to pick apriccts. 


Immunizations: None. 


Physical examimation! Thin, moderately dehydrated child with sunken eyes, poor turga@ of 
skin, lethargy and deep breathing. Neck supple. Chestt Clear to auscultation end 
percussion. Abdoment soft; liver down one fingerbreadth. 


Laboratory? PCV 29, hemoglobin 6.1; WE 12,450, marked hypochromia and microcytosis; 
Na 1275 K 3.4; CO, 4.35 C1 98. Second hospital dayt WEC 80,800; Na 129; K 4.43 CO, 233 
Cl 96. CSF culture; heavy growth of pneumoccoci, CSF glucose 58; protein 112; WE 194, 
Stool culture on first hospital day grew out E.coli which agglutinated with polyvalent 
OB group A, #055. Urine eulture on second hospital day revealed 40,000 colonies of 
Klebsiella aerobester; 150,000 E.coli and 300,000 proteus. 


Hospital course? Temperature slorly came down. Intravenous fluids; diarrheal stools 
diminished in frequency. On secom hospital day temperature spiked; developed a high 
pitehed ory, two minor convulsions. CSF loaded with pneumococci on direct staining 

smear. Treated with 10 million units of penicillin a day intravenously ani chloromycetin 
500 mg./day. 


Discharged? August 2, 1960 on 0.6 oc Fer in Sol by mouth twice a day. 
Diagnosis: Iron deficiency anemia 


Pneumoccecal meningitis 
Diarrhea due to pathogenic E.coli (group 4-#055) 
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II, Dr. Kelminson 


Case 2t J. 5. a 4 month old Mexican-American infant admitted Palo Alto-Stanford Hospital 
July 25, 1960 with complaint of diarrhea and fever for 3 days. 


Tsily history! Mother 353 three siblings 7, 5 and 3 years of age. 


Soial history? Family come to same tent camp in apricot orchard in Mountain View as 
i. C, above, several weeks ago from Exeter, California to pick fruit. “No rumning water; 
toilet is 100 feet from tent; no rats, only flies." 


ioal examination! Pale, unresponsive, moribund. Skin; poor turgor; Chest? clear; 
bdomen' flat amd doughy. Livert palpable 5 om. below RCM. 


laboratory? PCV 375 hemoglobin 13.7; WEC 10,000; Ne 1305; K 3.33 CO, 5.83 Cl 105. Stool 
qulturet proteus and enteropathogenic strain of E.coli #055. 


Hospital course? Rehydration with intravenous fluids; uncomplicated course. 


Decharged ! August 2, 1960. 
Magosist Diarrhea due to pathogenic E.coli (group a-#055). 


TtI. 


Report of field visit to farm labor camp in whieh E. C. and J. B. lived ty Public Health 
Department Sanitarian, Mr. Lee Truro. Camp visited on August 29, 1960. Camp had been 
operating for two months without knowledge of Health Department. Barely visible from 
road in apricot orchard. Composed of 4 tents with dirt floors; one substandard building 
wich was looked; one substamiard trailers ani a dwelling made of wooden fruit trays. 

One wooden privy was full and nailed shut, tut open to flies. Three chemical portable 
toilets far the 60 cocupants of the camp, and three water spigots. No rumming water in 
dwellings. In E. C.'s tent fly population heavy, garbage and refuse on floor, no windows. 
Qe kerosene, one Butane stove. The family of 10 slept in two beds in the one room 

9212 feet. 


Irr, 


Dr, Kretchmer, Professor of Pediatrics, 
Dr. Rantz, Department of Medicine, 

Dr. Volkart, Department of Sociology, 
Dr. Jessup, Departeent of Pediatrics, 
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Consensus of California Studies and Recommendations 


Since 1935, there has been special interest in the health problems 
of the seasonal agricultural workers in California. From the migratory demon- 
stration project of the State Department of Public Health in 1936 through the 
work of the Farm Security Administration in the 1940's, to the more recent 
studies by the State Department of Public Health in 1960, it has been repeatedly 
shown that these people have a greater number of medically uncorrected conditions 


than the rest of our population and that they are less able to take care of them 
than any other group. 


Similarly, the recommendations made by various groups from 1935 to 
the present have undergone little change. Decentralized clinics, extension of 
local health services, relaxation of residency requirements, and development of 


coordinated plans for provision of medical care for the seasonal agricultural 
workers have all repeatedly been proposed. 


Action in California has been lacking - only two counties have 
established decentralized clinics; residency requirements, liens and written 
agreements are 1 necessary to obtain medical care in most of the counties 


in California; and no satisfactory plan of medical care for these people has 
been developed. 


Certainly any action taken to better the health conditions of these 
people could not be called precipitous for it would be backed by a solid history 
of studies and recommendations over the vast 30 years. 
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Recommendation 


Health education 


Nutrition education 


Decentralize medical 


care clinics 


Organization 


council 
Better housing by subsidy 
and establishing housing 


standards 
residency requirements 


Establish a central 
Modify or eliminate 
for medical care 


coordinating or 


advisor 
Provide adequate 


sanitation 
Extend existing 


health services 
Health insurance 


1915 Calif. Commission on Immigration 
and Housing x 
1932 calif. State Unemployment 
Commission 
1934 Committee of Yalifornia State Board of | 
Health, Calif. Farm Bur., Ag. Dept., 
and State Chamber of Commerce 
1937 State Dept. of Public Health 


= 


Farnsworth) x x 


i ix), x 
los Steinbeck Committee to Aid 


Agriculture x x 
1939 Calif. Research Committee on Labor Lope | 


Problems 


te Dept. Public Health (Dickie) 
Calif. State Chamber of Commerce i ss 
Calif. Housing Association rape 
Calif. Div. Immigration and Housing __ 3 
Calif, Conf. of Social Work 
1947 Food, tobacco, agriculture and 
allied workers union CIO (1944, 1947) 


1948 Calif. State Federation of Labor 


(1937, 1940, 1942, 1948) x 

1949 Calif, Gov. Conf. on loyment igs] x 
Conf. on Health and Related Problems | ee 
f Agricultural Workers 


° j x x i 
1951 Gov. Sony to Survey Ag. Labor 
Resources in San Joaquin Valle xis x 
1952 Rural Health and Education Committee x 
1958 Santa Clara Interagency Committee 
need farm workers 
1959 Families who move with the crops 
1960 Kings-Tulare Conf. on Seasonally 
Employed nan ; a 
Associated Farmers of California 


California Medical Association 


—_+—__ - 





Table 2. Summary of Recommendations made by Various State Groups 
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Part III 


REPORT OF OBSERVATIONS OF CURRENT CONDITIONS AMONG CALIFORNIA'S SEASONAL 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


In order to obtain current information on the health status and 
needs of the seasonal agricultural worker in California, a limited number of 
field interviews were conducted in August, 1960, by staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. Sutter, Yuba, Fresno and Imperial Counties were selected 
for the interviews on the basis of location and local interest in providing 
special services for seasonal agricultural workers. 


Limitations of time and staff restricted the interviewing to two days 
in each of these areas. The interviewing team was composed of three physicians, 
a senior medical student, and a medical social worker; in each of the counties 
visited. Staff of the local public health department joined the team. One 
large farm labor camp in Sutter County, five areas of Fresno County (including 
a farm labor camp) and five locations in Imperial County were visited, these 
areas having been selected by the local health department staffs. 


Interviews were conducted at every other house in large areas; in 
smaller settlements or where many houses were vacant because of crop demands 
elsewhere, every house was selected for interview. Questions used in the 
interviews related to health problems and health needs. Interviews were con- 
ducted in Spanish or English as the situation warranted, 


The definition of "agricultural family" used in the interview data 
was a family in which at least one member of the family was employed in farm 
labor during the preceding 12 months. 
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Sutter and Yuba Counties 


igriculture in Sutter and Yuba Counties 


As can be seen on the map on the preceding page, both of these agri- 
cultural counties lie in the southern-most portion of the Sacramento Valley, 
They comprise a single public health department jurisdiction. Sutter County is 
small geographically but important agriculturally. There are 388,480 acres in 
the valley and 369,349 acres are in farms, Much of the county is level with 
rich alluvial soil. Sutter County's largest contributor to wages and salaries 
is agriculture and tha, yelee of the agricultural production in 1957 was estimated 
at over $40,000,000. The local farm labor office estimated in August that 
there were about 4,000 temporary domestic farm laborers in the county of whom 
200 were out-of-state migrants and 700 were intrastate migrants. The population 
of Sutter County increased from 26,239 in 1950 to 33,350 in 1960.* 


Of Yuba County's 408,000 acres, 56,000 were in crop lands and 210,000 
acres were in grass lands in 1957. Almost 60,000 seres RSTe irrigated in 1957 
and agricultural production was valued at $14,312,000. 2 The present popu- 
lation of the county is 40,230.* In August, 1960, the local farm labor office 
estimated there were 2,000 seasonal workers in the county, 30 of whom were 
interstate migrants and 400 were intrastate migrants. 


Families Interviewed 


All of the families interviewed lived in the Richland Camp located 
on the outskirts of Yuba City. At the time of our visit, the camp was full with 
365 families composed of 1,600 people. Two hundred and fifty of the families 
were indicated to be agricultural workers and lived in the camp's one-room 12 x 


20 foot tin dwellings without running water or toilet facilities. Community 


toilet facilities were available approximately 50 yards away from the dwellings. 


No medical services were offered at the camp except for a well child 
conference held once a month by the County Health Department nurse. The County 


uv 


Hospital 


pital is two miles away with no available form of public transportation to it. 


Agricultural workers' families were selected for interview by choosing 
all even numbered dwellings in that part of the camp made up of one-room tin 
shelters. Seventy-five agricultural worker families were interviewed. 


Characteristics of Families 


Forty percent of the agricultural families interviewed were of 
Mexican origin; 47 percent were Anglos and only six- of the families were 
Negro. The average family unit was composed of six persons. However, 32 
families had more than six members. The level of schooling reached by the 
head of the household in over two-thirds of the families was eighth grade or 
less. Approximately one-fourth of the families customarily spoke Spanish at 


: imated by California State Department of Finance, July, 1960. From 
liminary U. S. Census Field Reports, 1960 


+ YOUs 
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home. In about one-fifth of the households interviewed, one member was a non- 
citizen. In almost one-half of the families, children under 18 years of age 
were employed. Half the families reported working only three to nine months 
during the orevious year. Fifty-nine percent of the families had lived in the 
State three years or longer; but 30 percent had lived in the State less than a 
year. The average number of moves in one year was three. Seventy-two of the 
75 families had moved once, or more, during the preceding year in order to find 
farm work. 


Health and Health Services 


Direct observations of the health of these families supported 
strongly the judgment of community leaders that more health services need to 
be made available and that many families need help to use them better. More 
than two-thirds of the families revorted having no family physician anywhere 
and almost 90 percent reported no health insurance of any kind. 


They had received little preventive medical services. About two- 
thirds of the children under three years of age had not been immunized against 
diphtheria, whooping cough, lockjaw or smallpox. About two-thirds of the 
children under 18 years of age had not received any poliomyelitis immunization, 


These families, who were moving with the crops, appeared to have 
the vigor needed for long, hot, hard days of work. The demands of the job 
required that they be free of incapacitating disease. Even so, there were many 
indications of ill health. A severe epidemic of infectious diarrhea was in full 
swing during the interviews. Almost every family seen had diarrheal disease at 
the time of interview or had had symptoms during the preceding weeks. Eight 
infants had been hospitalized for epidemic diarrhea at the County Hospital in 
July. If a family worked for even a few hours, they considered themselves well. 
If immobilized by symptoms, they then admitted illness and began to look for 
help from the County Hospital, private physicians, druggists or their neighbors. 
Often they looked for this help too late to prevent serious consequences of 
illness. 


One "Richland" baby had been taken to the County Hospital with high 
fever and diarrhea the day before the interview. Another was referred to the 
County Hospital during the visit. The primitive refuse disposal, antiquated 
community plumbing, as well as crowded, one-room living quarters without running 
water, and with as many as five children sleeping in a single bed, were felt to 
be contributing factors in this epidemic. 


Untreated contagious skin infections, acute febrile tonsillitis, 
lymphadenopathy, asthma, pregnancy without any prenatal care, iron deficiency 
anemia in children, important disabling physical handicaps that were receiving 
no medical attention, chronic disorders in adults ranging from hemophilia to 
pulmonary disorders, congenital heart disease, dental caries and arthritis were 
encountered which were not receiving suitable follow-up. These deficiencies 
were often due to the family's lack of knowledge of existing services; lack of 
transportation; and their failure to recognize need for medical assistance, and 
follow-up for more than emergency care. 
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During one of the nights of the visits to "Richland," a child was 
struck by a car in the crowled, poorly lighted streets of "Richland" and spent 
the night in the County Hospital for observation with possible head injury. 


The case of ond of the families interviewed highlights the problems 
of all. This family, living in the labor camp at Richland, has lived in Cali- 
fornia for two years and has been at the present address one month. The father 
was born in Oklahoma and the mother in Kentucky. There are four children, one, 
three, five and six years of age. The father has had no formal education, and 
the mother cannot read or write, although she finished third grade. 


The four children share one bed in the one-room tin shelter. There 
4s no water or plumbing in the shelter. They carry water from an outside conm- 
munity hydrant for drinking and cooking purposes, and use the common toilet 
facilities of the camp 50 yards away. Although these facilities are clean, the 
toilets are on a concrete floor with no toilet seats and no toilet paper. The 
lavatories have hot water if one gets there early enough in the morning; the 
supply is soon exhausted. 


The family is plagued with medical problems - the father has stomach 
ulcers but has not returned to the Veterans' Hospital in San Francisco for 
treatment as he has been advised to do. The six-year old boy spent three months 
in the County Hospital two years ago for treatment of a wringer injury of his 
arm which had been neglected by his parents until serious complications arose. 

At that time, he was taken to the County Hospital by the camp manager. The five- 
year old girl is a deaf mute; the parents have not taken her to a physician for 
three years. They are now concerned about her since she is due to enter kinder- 
garten, can speak only three words and cannot hear. It was the impression of 

the interviewing doctor that she was an intelligent child badly in need of medical 
re-evaluation and treatment. The one-year old had diarrhea two weeks ago and was 
treated in the out-patient clinic of the County Hospital. The mother had to 


carry him to the hospital two miles away because the father had the car in the 
fields. 


Sanitation 


None of the families interviewed had inside running water or private 
flush toilets. All had access to community water taps and toilet facilities. 
Apout two-thirds of the families had some means of refrigerating their food. 
Thirty-one families, about 40 percent, had six or more persons per room, 


Insufficient maintenance help in the camp resulted in dirty toilets 
and bath houses as well as in faulty, accident-provoking equipment and inadequate 
garbage pick-up. 


Interviews with Community Groups 


Interviews with practicing physicians, county health and welfare 
department personnel, administrative officers of the County Hospital and other 
interested persons in both counties during August of this year, suggest that 
extension of health facilities and health services to agricultural workers and 
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their families are needed, particularly during the peak season of peach and 
apricot picking in July, August and September. The problem of increased load 
during these months on the County Hospitals which are already operating at 

90 percent of capacity with minimal staff was pointed out. In Yuba County, for 
example, one physician runs an 82-bed County Hospital, including the emergency 
service, and an out-patient clinic handling 9,000 patient visits during a year. 
Prenatal and well-child clinics of the Bi-county Health Department were particu- 
larly indicated as a program which should be extended to these agricultural 
workers, It was felt that these clinics could also be used to give these workers 
limited out-patient treatment through close cooperation with the County Medical 
Society. 


The opinion was expressed that the out-of-state migrants seemed to 
be increasing in number this summer (1960). They are coming from Washington, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Arkansas and from the upper San Joaquin Valley to pick peaches, 


Suggested methods of meeting the needs of the seasonal agricultural 
workers in Sutter and Yuba Counties are included in the following letter from 
the Health Officer of the Sutter-Yuba Health Department. 
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Local Assessment of the Problem 
COPY 


SUTTER-YUBA HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
370 Del Norte Avenue 
Yuba City, California 


R, Bruce Jessup, M.D. August 24, 1960 
Task Force 


Seasonal Agricultural Workers Health Problems 
State Health Department 

2151 Berkeley Way 

Berkeley, California 


Dear Doctor Jessup: 

Your interest in the health problems of seasonal agricultural workers is 
nost gratifying to me. You and your staff did a mighty excellent job of 
seasonal health research in our big Yuba City migrant labor housing area. 


In view of the problems existing in the local commumity, which are virtually 
beyond the scope of our immediate public health services, namely: 


1. Prenatal clinics for agricultural workers. 
2. Child health conferences for agricultural workers. 


3. Health education services for agricultural workers, including 
sanitation. 


= 


A Spanish speaking worker because of communication problems. 
5. Weed of extra help for that public health nursing area. 


6, Adult health conferences for couneel, for diagnosis and treatment 
if no other was available. 


Accordingly, I want to definitely place myself and this health jurisdiction 

on record as being interested in promoting such extra services in this 
community, and that I am decidedly interested in receiving State subsidy for 
the extension of such health services to seasonal agricultural workers locally. 


Further, there is each harvest season, a high increase in gastro-intestional 
diseases locally among agricultural workers because of lack of facilities now 
provided. These diseases also cause a rise in cases reported in residents 
aleo. It is nothing less than a disgrace that facilities have not permitted 
services for prenatal care to these workers. 
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Following your visit, our staff did rectal swabs on about 100 cases giving a 
history of dysentery in the labor housing area. Our laboratory will be 
reporting these out late today. 


If and when an application for funds for the above mentioned services is in 
order, I would appreciate being given favorable consideration. 


Cordially, 
/s/ Leon M. Swift, M.D. 


Leon M. Swift, M.D. 
Health Officer 
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Fresno County 


Agriculture in Fresno County 


Fresno County is one of the largest in the State, the equivalent in 
area to each of three New England states. The total population of the county 
grew from 276,515 in 1950 to 368,490 estimated in 1960.* Fifty-seven percent 
of the County's 3,830,400 acres is devoted to diversified agriculture. The 
growing season is some 292 days per year with the agricultural industry shut 
down by rain only during January, February and March. Fresno has led all other 
counties in the United States in the value of its farm presayeton for many years. 
The 1959 value of agricultural products was $390,211,118.(50) ‘he types of 
crops produced by Fresno County's agricultural industry require a large number 
of seasonal workers. In September 1958, there were 5,500 pphgrstate and 
12,291 intrastate workers employed on farms in the county. i Fresno's peak 


farm employment in 1959 was 78,509 and its low was 46,100, according to the 
State Department of Employment. ) 


Families Interviewed 


One hundred interviews with agricultural families were conducted in 
five areas of Fresno County: Sanger, Jericho, Parlier, Bast Mendota and Firebaugh. 


Characteristics of Families 


Over half of the agricultural families interviewed were of Mexican 
origin, one-quarter were Negro, and the rest were Anglo. The average family 
unit was composed of six persons; 41 of the 100 families had more than six 
members. The level of schooling reached by the head of the family in over two- 
thirds of the group was eighth grade or less. Over one-third of the families 
customarily spoke Spanish at home. In less than one-fifth of the families inter- 
viewed was one or more members a non-citizen. In one-third of the families, 
children under 18 were reported to be employed. About two-thirds of the families 
reported working three to nine months during the previous year; only one-third 
from nine to 12 months. Seventy-nine families had lived in California three 
years or longer; only 12 families had lived in the State less than one year. 
Eighty-two families had not moved during the preceding 12 months. 


Health and Health Services 


The people in these areas appeared less vigorous than those at 
the Richland Camp and the predominance of chronic diseases was striking. One- 


half of the families had no family physician; 87 percent had no health insurance 
of any kind. 


* Estimated by California State Denartment of Finance, July, 1960. From 
Preliminary U. S. Census Field Reports, 1960. 
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They had received little preventive medical services. Fifty-nine 
percent of the children under three years had not received immunizations against 
diphtheria, whooping cough, lockjaw or smallpox. Fifty-eight percent of those 
under 18 had not had poliomyelitis immunization. Fifty-eight percent of the 
adults had not had a chest x-ray in the past year. 


The need for chronic disease follow-up was repeatedly documented; 
for example, in children with nutritional anemia and persistent respiratory 
infections and in adults with incapacitating Parkinson's disease, congestive 
heart failure, crippling rheumatoid arthritis. Severe dental disease was 
almost universally observed. Ill mental health was reflected in many instances 
of family breakdown. In one family, for example, one of the two children was 
reported in a federal penitentiary for murder; the other had departed two weeks 
before the interview to the California Youth Authority. There were frequent 
examples of medical neglect by families who lacked knowledge of eligibility for 
available services or the transportation to reach them. 


The "P's" are one such family. They live 40 miles from the County 
Hosvital. Mrs. P. was interviewed in Spanish. She had been born in Texas. She 
was 35 years old and had never attended school. Her husband, who worked in the 
fields, was 55; he was not a citizen of the United States. There were, in 
addition in the family, a four-months old baby and four other children, 16, 10, 
seven and two years old. 


The P's have lived in California since 1956, and at their present 
address since 1957. The family had had several health problems during the pre- 
ceding year, including the mother's pregnancy, the father's anemia and chronic 
asthma in the seven-year old girl. The baby had a fever and was sick with an 
upper respiratory illness at the time of the interview. Although the family 
used the County Hospital for major illnesses, they lived too far away to allow 
any consistent plan of treatment, particularly for the seven-year old asthmatic, 


Sanitation 


Less than half of the agricultural families interviewed had a water 
tap in their homes, Seven families had to haul water and the remainder used 
community taps located outside the dwellings. 


About two-thirds of the families had no private flush toilets; 
less than one-third had community flush toilets. About one-fourth of the 
families interviewed had private privies and six families used community privies. 


One-fourth of the families interviewed had no means of refrigerating 
their food. 


More than half of the families had two or three persons to a room 
and 22 families had four or more persons per room. 
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Interviews with Community Groups 


Physicians, growers, health and welfare department officials, 
representatives of education and of voluntary agencies were interviewed. Many 
of these individuals saw a need for the extension of health services to the 
seasonal agricultural worker and many suggestions were made regarding possible 
solutions to the problem. Almost all indicated that distance of medical care 
facilities from the seasonal agricultural workers' homes, the lack of health 
education, and the cost of medical care were barriers to the utilization of 
present facilities by these people. Some individuals mentioned that residency 
requirements were a problem. Expansion of decentralized out-patient clinics 
was suggested as one method of attacking the problem. A comprehensive state- 
nent of the views of the Fresno County Rural Health and Education Committee is 
given in the letter quoted on the following pages. 
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Local Assessment of the Problem 


Bruce Jeseup, M.D., Director September 9, 1960 
Rural Health Project 

California State Department of Public Health 

2151 Berkeley Way 

Berkeley, California 


Dear Dr. Jessup: 


Among the agricultural workers in Fresno County, attitudes toward health and 
willingness to seek or follow medical advice vary as they do in other segments 
of our population. The health and hygiene vroblems are those which are found 
in any group with low average income, large families, and limited educational 
backgrounds. A large vroportion of the farm workers have settled and remain 
in Fresno County, often in blighted areas. For the migrants, travelling and 
living conditions are conducive to the spread of infection and disease. There 
is little or no health insurance coverage. These and other health problems 
indicate a need for action along preventative and remedial medical lines for 
agricultural workers, 


As we understand your request, Dr. Jessup, you wish us to define our local 
health problems and to suggest specific action programs for their alleviation. 
As you know, numerous exploratory meetings of concerned citizens' groups have 
met; these have included representatives from farmer organizations, govern- 
mental units, private agencies, and other civic groups. In Fresno County we 
feel that community wide expression of opinions and feelings is imperative to 
assure intelligent study of any problems which concern our people. Basic to 
any recommendations, we wish to stress the need for using existing agencies 
and services to implement a state-local progran. 


The following material is a compilation of many points of view; we do not pre- 
sume to represent or to commit any particular group. We recognize that the 
short period of time for study that we were necessarily allotted did not permit 
us to undertake any exhaustive analysis. However, most of the people we have 
involved in the project brought breadth and depth of understanding as a result 
of their long familiarity with farm workers. 


The following five probleme were defined as rating high priority, but it is 
recognized that there are others: 


(1) Feilure to use medical services 


Many agricultural workers need but do not use existing medical 
services. For example, a measurable medical care problem is 
the lack of pre-natal care in Fresno County. At the Fresno 
County General Hospital two-thirds of the women delivering 
babies have had no or inadequate pre-natal care under the 
advice of a physician; one-third of the number of women who 
deliver in vrivate hospitals fall within this category. 
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Except for the Fresno County Night Clinics, indigent health 
services are mainly concentrated in the City of Fresno, whereas 
a significant number of the farm workers live at least thirty 
or forty miles removed. Another kind of distance exists; one 
of understanding the availability of health services on the 
part of farm workers. 


Multiple problem families 

Through surveys accomplished in other areas, it has been shown 
over fifty percent of a community's health and welfare services 
are working with ae few as ten percent of the population. Among 
this small number of people are the "hard core" multiple problem 
families. The family in this group often has major health 
problems, economic dependency, maladjustments, and too frequent 
police contacts. Undoubtedly, many of the multiple problem 
families in Fresno County depend upon farm work. 


Lack of coordination of services 

Frequently agencies do not fully communicate with one another 
regarding their programs, even when serving the same area or 
clients. There has not existed a coordination of leadership 

and of services related to agricultural workers. Our efforts 

in the past have been too often in the form of bite and spatters. 
Consequently, neglect of needs, services, and overlapping has 
resulted. 


Paucity of adequate housing 

Subd-standard housing invites unsanitary living conditions and 
the probability of disease. The Fresno County fringe areas 
where many agricultural workers reside are blighted; for example, 
there exist water and sewage disposal problems. 


In relation to the above and other problems, we shall now suggest services for 
their alleviation. 


(1) 


Need for social r h_ and health io 

This area of service was most stressed in the numerous exploratory 
meetings. Educational programs on personal and community hygiene 
should be carried on in the fringe areas of our cities, at labor 
camps, and at the home base of migratory workers. 


There is need for investieation to learn some of the cultural 
blocks to the use of health knowledge and to devise techniques 
for changing attitudes and developing constructive health habits 
among farm workers, The public schools, the public health 
department, the agricultural extension service and other organi- 
zations could play meaningful roles. Could the state help develop 
audio-visual aids that could be used by these agencies and on 
television? 
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Broad coverage for medical and hospital insurance for agricultural 


workers V" 
The main stream of medical care in Fresno County is provided 

through the private practitioner. Whenever possible, agri- 

cultural workers should have the opportunity to use the services 

of private physicians, Througn a multiple sponsored insurance 

program, farm workers might be able to better realize this (1 
possibility. Exploration in this regard should be made with 

the Fresno County Medical Society s Foundation insurance program. 


More field work personnel 

In relation to the unmet medical needs, there is a shortage of ( 
trained personnel to provide services. More public health nurses, 

sanitarians, social workers, nutritionists, dental hygienists, 

home advisors, and others should be employed. 


(1 
Integration of social rvice multi-problem fami 8 
There is need in Fresno County for a plan to have our social 
services integrate their programs to provide intensive assistance 
to the multi-problem families in specific high-problem core areas 
where these families are usually concentrated. Under the plan, 
the agencies might join in providing intensive services to these ts clos 
multi-problem families in two or three fringe neighborhoods ina mity 
war against economic dependency, medical indigency, and disordered interes 
behavior informs 


The plan should include placing in each of the selected neighbor- 
hoods a task force made up of staff members of the various agencies, 
social workers, health personnel. school counselors, probation 
leaders, group work leaders, and others. Each task force might be 
related to a council of neighborhood leaders. This type of approach 
would help these people to help the professional services on the 
tough road to self-reliance and inner strength Could this type 

of vroject be financed by the state as a pilot vroject? 


Thus, a major solution to assisting the agricultural worker, the 
grower, and the community is a coordination of leadership and of 
services. 


Provide a pre-natal care program in the existing well baby clinics 
The Fresno Night Clinics presently provide a pre-natal care 
program. This program could easily be expanded at the existing 
thirty well baby clinics. In addition, the use of social workers, 
health educators and nutritionists in well baby clinics might be 
explored. 


Home c m nt 

The use of a multi-discipline team as an extension of medical 
services into the home would help to provide the needed continuity 
of care. Fresno County has no Visiting Nurse or Homemaker services. 
If these were established, they should give speciai attention to 
the agricultural workers 
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(7) Improved transportation facilities 
Just the problem of getting to and from medical services is diffi- 
cult for many farm workers. It has been suggested that some kind 
of bus token or station wagon service be financed by state funds. 


(8) Possible state scholarships to attract more rural area doctors 
The dearth of doctors in the rural areas is a major problen. 
Perhaps the State of California can subsidize doctors to locate 
in these areas. 


(9) School lunch program 
A review of the school lunch program might enable a larger number 
of youths in need to avail themselves of it. 


(10) Expanded housing services 

Could the State of California provide low interest and long term 
loans to cnable the farm workers to construct adequate housing? 
Could the State Housing Act include non-incorporated communities 


like East Mendota and Jericho? 


In closing, we wish to thank you for the time which you allotted to our com 
miity in order to study with us some of our health needs. Of course, we are 
interested in your program. If we can provide you with any additional 
information, we shall be most happy to do so. 


Very sincerely yours, 


J. P. Benson, Chairman 
Rural Health and Education Committee 
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Imperial County 


Agriculture in Imperial County 


Unlike the other counties studied, Imperial County is located in 
the extreme southeastern part of the State. The county's 2,742,000 acres 
include over 600,000 acres of the rich Imperial Valley. The climate, always 
warm, 15 extremely hot in the summer months, rising as high as 120° F. The 
county's annual rainfall is iess than three inches per year and the growing 
season extends over the entire year. These climatic conditions and the rich 
soil, plus irrigation which was begun in 1901, have made it one of the unique 
agricultural areas in the woria. The value of Imperial County's eictteeret 
production increased from $92,000 in 1947 to $136,000,000 in 1957, %<0 The 
county's population increased from 62.975 in 1950 to 71,030 in 1960.* 


The county's agricuitural industry is greatly dependent on Mexican 
national workers: however, some 3,000 domestic seasonal workers are also utilized 
in the fields and packing houses. Over a third of these resident agricultural 
families migrate northward to the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys during the 
apricot. peach, prune and grape harvests. This migration takes place during 
the peak harvest seasons in the north, which coincides with the time of extreme 
summer heat in Imperial County. 


Families Interviewed 


A total of 4? interviews with agricultural families were completed 
in various areas in Imperial County om August 29 and 30, 1960, as suggested by 
the Health Officer and his staff. These areas were: Niland, Calipatria, Holt- 
ville, Brawley, El Centro. Heber and Calexico. As had been anticipated, many 
of the agricultural fomilies had gone north to pick fruit and had not yet 
returned to the Valley. One-third to one-half of the houses were vacant with 
the neighbor's explanation that "They have gone north." 


Charasteristics of Families 


A.most all of the 47 agricultural families interviewed were of 

Mexican origin: only five were Negro. The average family unit was composed of 

six persons The leve. of schooling reached by the head of the family in almost 
all cases, was eighth grade or less. Well over a half of the families custonm- 
rily spcke Spanish at home In about one-third of families interviewed, one 
member was a non-citizen In seven families, there were two or more non-citizens. 
In only four families were the children reported as employed. Thirty families, 
almost 65 percent. revorted they had worked from three to nine months during the 
preceding year Almost 90 vercent of the families had lived in the State three 
years or longer and had net moved during the previous 12 months. Only one family 
had lived in California less than a year 





* Estimated by California State Denartment of Finance, July, 1960. From 
Preliminary U. S. Census Field Reports, 1960 
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Health and Health Services 


These families, like those in the fringe areas of Fresno, lacked 
real vigor and reported considerable chronic disease, the very nature of which 
made distance to medical care, usually the County Hospital, an insurmountable 
oroblem. Many had seen a physician at least once in the past year but most 
medical contacts were on a one-shot crisis basis. Dental disease was prevalent. 
Forty-three vercent indicated that they had no family physician. Over 90 percent 
had no health insurance of any kind. 


They revorted little use of preventive medical services. Forty- 
five percent of the children under three years of age had not received 
immunizations for diphtheria, whooping cough and lockjaw, and sixty-two percent 
had not been vaccinated for smallpox. Forty percent of those under 18 years of 
age had not received a single poliomyelitis immunization. Sixty percent of the 
adults had not had a chest x-ray in the preceding year. 


A typical situation was that of the L family, consisting of Mr. L. 
born in Mexico, his wife, born in Colorado, and their six children, born in 
Washington. They've lived here 16 months and consider themselves residents of 
California, although they still go up to Washington every year. Mr. L. is a 
farm laborer with fifth grade education. 


The six children are all under nine years of age and none have had 
vaccinations for smallpox or immunizations against diphtheria, tetanus or whooping 


cough. 


The father had recently gone to the County Hospital because of pains 
on urination; the mother didn't know the outcome of the examination. The seven- 
and eight-year old children had suffered from tonsillitis the previous month 
and had also gone to the County Hospital clinic where "shots" and medication had 
been given. The two-year old girl had been found earlier at the County Hospital 


to have infected lymph glands in the neck and was described by her mother as 
"real nervous." 


Sanitation 


Twenty-five percent of the families lived in houses with no inside 
running water. About one-third of the families had private privies, almost 
one-fifth used community privies and only one-third had private flush toilets. 
The rest had access to community flush toilets. Bighty-seven percent of the 
families had some means of refrigerating their food. Thirteen families, almost 
one-fourth, had four or more persons per room. 


Interviews with Community Groups 


Information on health needs of domestic workers was obtained from 
interviews and discussions with growers and with medical personnel on visits 
in July, 1960. Among the foremost problems in providing services for Imperial 
County's seasonal agricultural workers and their families were understaffing 
in the County Health Department and the County Hospital, distance of these facilities 
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from their homes, lack of transportation facilities to the existing medical 
facilities, and failure on the part of the seasonal workers to obtain more than 
emergency medical care. Twenty to thirty percent of the 75 applications per 
day for in- and out-patient care at the County Hospital are out-of-county and 
out-of-state residents during certain seasons of the year. 


It was estimated that close to 90 percent of the patients at the 
Imperial County Hospital obtained their.main income from agricultural work, while 
in the child health conferences of the Imperial County Public Health Department, 
out of 1,479 current parent registrations, 690 listed farm labor as their primary 
occupation. 


A local assessment of the problem and recommended solutions are con- 
tained in the letter from the Imperial County Health Officer on the following three 


pages. 


455 


6 O— 61i— pt. 2 69 
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Local Assessment of the Problem 
COPY 


IMPERIAL COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT - 
935 Broadway 
El Centro, California 


Bruce Jessup, M.D. September 14, 1960 be 
Department of Pediatrics fo: 
Stanford School of Medicine th: 
Stanford, California to 


Dear Dr. Jessup: Me 


IT am submitting this letter to your committee in response to your 
request for a summary of the health problems of domestic agricultural workers 
in the Imperial Valley. A brief synopsis of the local economic situation would 
serve as an appropriate introduction to this report. 


The annual income in Imperial Valley from agricultural production 
is estimated at $137,000,000 for the year 1959. Over half of this production 
is in field crops, fruits, and vegetables. Livestock feeding, seed production 
and other specialty crops make up the rest of this production. Harvesting and 
farm operations tend to be seasonal with a peak season beginning about the first 
of October, lasting until the end of June. Nearly all industrial production 
is related to and depends upon agriculture. Such industries are sugar beet 
refining plants, meat packing, vacuum cooling and packing for vegetables, fer- 
tilizer manufacture, farm implements, etc. Ina word, then, the economy of 
Imperial Valley is almost purely agricultural. 


Although Imperial County utilizes a large Mexican national labor 
program, this area still supports a domestic agricultural workforce of con- 
siderable size. These domestic workers spend varying amounts of time following 
crops in northern counties while maintaining legal residence in the Valley. 

The families of these workers subsist on a marginal income which limits their 
ability to purchase medical services. They usually do not carry medical 
insurance. Even though most of these families manage to stay off welfare rolls, 
they are indigent for medical care and seldom seek such care unless they are 
seriously ill. When they do come to the attention of County Hospital clinics 
or Health Department programs, a very liberal eligibility policy is employed 
with the result that all present services in Imperial County are taxed to 
capacity. Caseloads in all programs, run under a new administrative setup 

for health services, have shown increases. As Director of Health Services in 
the county, I am administratively responsible for medical services rendered in 
the Welfare Department, Health Department, County Hospital, Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium and other county financed programe. The purpose of this overall 
administration is to coordinate and integrate health services rendered to the 
public, 
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A survey made in the month of August for the purpose of preparing 
this report, indicated that over half of the people served in all the health 
services listed agricultural labor as their employment. This survey was con- 
ducted in the out-patient department of the County Hospital, in the child 


health conferences, in the venereal disease clinic and in the in-patient load 
at the County Hospital. 


Because we believe that this new health program is reaching more 
agricultural workers who are medical indigents, and because we anticipate a 
sherp increase in caseloads in all these programs when the harvest season 
begins, we recommend to your committee that any funde allocated to this county 
for expansion of health services to agricultural workers be used to augment 
this program as it is vresently organized. We believe that it would be unwise 
to create any new administrative structure for attempting to expand services 
to agricultural workers in this county. We have held meetings with the local 
Medical Society designed to improve the overall medical care program for indi- 
gents in the county. We believe that this cooperative approach, on the part 
of the Director of Public Health Services and the local Medical Society, offers 
a favorable setting for the efficient expenditure of funds to expand services 
to agricultural workers who are indigent. We believe that, in broad terms, a 
local program could be instituted which would: 


1. Expand the eligibility at County Hospital to patient ineligible 
because of residence requirements. We would recommend, in 
addition, that reciprocal agreements with other agricultural 
counties be expanded and made uniform. 


To expand child health conferences and out-patient clinics which 


are presently being held by the Health Department all over the 
county. 


3. To enlist the aid of local physicians residing in remote geo- 
eraphical areas of the county for the purpose of providing services 
either in their offices or, if necessary, in specially organised 
clinics near clusters of agricultural workers. Both the Public 
Health Department and private physicians could emphasize a pre- 
ventive program in this group by increasing immunizations, 
tuberculosis skin testing and x-rays, prenatal and postnatal 
guidance and the handling of acute out-patient illness in adults. 


4, Supvort for services designed to transport patients to facilities 
could be given consideration. 


Supvlementation of vublic health nursing staffs, in particular, 
would enable us to carry out an expanded program. 


Whatever procram is developed with State subventions, should be 
planned locally by the local Director of Public Health Services and the 
Medical Society in consultation with the Board of Supervisors. This program 
can best be built into the new public health services program which is being 
developed now in Imperial County. 
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Imperial County has long carried a heavy indigent caseload in 
both their Welfare Department and public health services. It continues to 
report the highest rates in the State of California for neonatal mortality, 
infant mortality, tuberculosis, and venereal disease. There is little doubt 
that these high rates are coming predominantly from the lower income brackets, 
the majority of whom list their occupation as seasonal agricultural workers. 


Yours sincerely, 


PAUL F. O'ROURKE, M.D., M.P.H. 
Director of Health Services for the 
County of Imperial 


PFO:kt 
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Part IV 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


"They are living testimonials to the poverty and neglect that is 
possible even in our wealthy and dynamic democracy that prides 
itself on its protection and concern for the individual. Behind 
the screen of statistics . .. we see families crowded into 
shelters that are more like coops for animals, with children under- 
nourished and in poor health, two or three years behind in school, 
with little chance to develop their talents and become fully useful 
to themselves or their country. This is the ugliest kind of human 


waste. The pride of the migrant and his family is a charge on the 
conscience of all of us." * 


Studies of the seasonal agricultural worker in California and 
throughout the Nation during the last three decades have shown with remark- 
able unanimity that these people have more medically uncorrected conditions, 
lower utilization of preventive medical care, and higher morbidity and mor- 
tality rates than any other socio-economic group in our population. The 
conditions necessary for the realization of better medical care for these 


people are summarized here to re-emphasize the steps needed to make good medical 
care really available to these people in California. 


1. Availability and Accessibility of Health and Medical Facilities: The loca- 
tions of county hospitals and public health facilities are generally distant 
from the areas where agricultural families live and work. There has been 
very little decentralization of health facilities. The barrier of financial 
and residence requirements renders the services of the county hospital 
unavailable to many of those who need it most. The time of day at which 
most health services are offered is seldom at hours when entire families 
can use them, or when the family car is available without loss of work. 
Public transportation is usually absent in outlying rural areas. The 
success of the decentralized clinics of Fresno County demonstrates that 
these people will use health facilities if they are available and accessible. 


Early Diagnosis and Treatment: These people usually obtain medical care 
only in emergencies. They tend to ignore less severe ailments, such as ear 
infections, which could have damaging sequelae. It is the impression of the 
study staff that, if these agricultural families seek medical care for 


non-emergency conditions, they seldom are able to return for adequate 
follow-up. 


Introduction, "The Migrant Farm Worker in America prepared for the Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor,” United States Senate, 1960. 
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Lack of Coordination of Existing Public Services: Many of these families 
are known to several health and welfare agencies. There is a conspicuous 
absence of consistent, coordinated planning by these public and private 
agencies for these multi-problem families. 


Cost_of Medical Care: Agricultural workers rarely carry health insurance, 
They must meet the entire expense of each senarate medical treatment, 

together with the cost of transportation and medicine. This is usually a 
financial hardship for they have a difficult time saving money for the 
basic necessities of life during seasonal unemployment and medical care 


rates low vriority in their budgets. 


Cultural Factors: Lack of knowledge of the nature of health and disease 

due to the cultural background and limited education of many agricultural 
workers present a problem to those who are responsible for medical service 
programs. Other cultural factors also affect their use of health and medica) 
resources the influence of older neople in the extended family group who 
hold strong cultural beliefs about health and disease; the barrier of language; 
and reluctance to ask for medical aid from public sources. While much is 
known about these cultural factors, much more must be learned in order to 

do an effective job of handling the vrobiems they present. 


Interviews with interested community grouns, growers, physicians, 
health and welfare department officiais, and employment personnel have shown 
a widespread and genuine interest in doing something constructive for the 
health of the seasonal agricultural worker. That this should be a locally 
determined program, extending existing health services to these people and 
subsidized by state funds, was repeatedly vointed out by members of the various 
groups. The interviews with seasonal agricultural labor families this summer 
again documented many difficulties in meeting their health needs. 


The essence of this report will rave a familiar ring to most readers 
with an interest in the health problems of seasonal farm workers. Similar con- 
clusions have been reached many times before. In the face of such agreement, 
it is paradoxical that to date no systematic program has evolved to meet the 
medical needs of domestic agricultural workers. By implementing the present 
recommendations for state financial support of locally administered services 
geared to the variety of local situations, California will lead the Nation 
toward its goal of equal opportunities for good health for these disadvantaged 
families. 
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